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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E Editors of The Repoſitory, 
intend to publiſh a Volume of 
this Work every Six Months; in 
which they hope to exhibit an au- 
thentic Account of the Hiſtory, Po- 
 litics, Literature and Amuſements of 
the Times: And they aſſure the 
* Public that the utmoſt Diligence 
2 Attention will be obſerved in 
1] the Proſecution of this Work. 
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' CoMPENDIoUs ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Drsrurks between GäEATr BalTAIN and 
ber AuzRICAN Colonies. 


HE late diſturbances in 


YN America, owe their riſe to 


the Britif6 parliament. The ſtamp 
act, however, has been repealed ; 
a ſtep undertaken it is to be fear- 
ed too precipitately, as it had 
paſſed the two houſes of parlia- 
ment in Britain. 
Americans by threats, and refuſing 
to let the officers from England 
perform their duty, had gained 
their point, by perſuading the 
parliament to repeal it, it ſeemed 
to be an error-in the jud t of 
that great aſſembly, to attempt 
1mpoie another on them ſo ſud- 
denly.—— The laws made by the 
Britiſb parliament, to tax the 
Americans, affect them in a dif- 
ferent manner from the Britons ; 
for the public here, conſent to the 
ſeveral taxes ; whereas, the Ame- 
ricans are affected as a diſtin& 


And as the 


| body, and the law-makers are in 

no manner whatever com 
the impoſition of the ſtamp, and 

bother acts, on the Coloniſts by 


prehend- 
ed. They have afſembl:es (par- 
liaments) of their own, and tax 
themſelves as neceſſity requires, 
for the benefit of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces or colonies. — When the 
ſtamp- act was firſt moved for, it 
was alledged by ſome members, 
that great part of the national 
debt, was contracted by defend- 
ing the Americans, and for that 
reaſon, they ought to ſubmit. to - 
taxes impoſed by the Brit; par- 
liament. This plauſible argu- 
ment had the defired effect, the 
project gained the hearts of ſome 
of the members, and they con- 
ſented to its paſling the houſe. 
There certainly cannot be any 
bounds fixed to the power of 
king, lords, and commons. The 
legiſlative authority of every coun- 
try muſt, in the nature of things, 
be all- powerful; but juſtice and 
B _ wiſdom 


wiſdom ought, and will reſtrain 
the exerciſe of that . 
No one ever „ but that 
Ireland was bound by Britiſh acts 
of parliament: that power has 
been exerciſed in a thouſand in- 
rohibitory and commer- 
cial. But we do not know one 
act of parliament in Great - Britain, 
S n that 
kingdom. Wo not - 
of Jreland complain, if His 
A IS = ons. 
jecting that kingdom to a - 
Thee exits not conſtantly 
to their legiſlature, the power 
of impoſing taxes and regulations, 


F may be ſaid, that 
there is a difference between Aue- 
rira and [reland. It may be worth 
the enquiry, to know in what in · 
ſtance the people of the colonies 


Perhaps it 


are, or ou 


t to be, leſs free than 


regulation; but the 
heads of thoſe bills mult. firſt be 
ſent over to Exg/and for the ap- 
probation of the king and coun- 
cil ; without which, previouſly 
obtained. they cannot paſs either 
houſe of pachament there. 
bo the colonies, the houie of re- 
preſeutatives prepare bills, which 
mult (before they can have the 
_ force of law) be aſſented to by 
the governors of che reſpective 
provinces, aſſiited by a council; 


By commercial regulations 


wich taxes impoſed by themſelves. 
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and, after that, the king and 
council here can ſet ſuch bills 
aſide as ſhall be thought injurious 
to the mother-country. So that, 
it is not acceſſary to exercife the 


power in the legiſlature of Great- | 
internal tax - 
ations, And ut would 8 


Britain, of i 


be . 
dent to do ſo, becauſe it Soul? be 
impoſſible, at this diftance, to be 
properly acquainted with their in- 
ternal circumſtances. —Add to this, 
that, prejudiced as the ſuhjects 


of Great-Britain are in favour of 


mit with reluQance to laws of in- 
ternal taxation, to which they 


gates choſen by themſelves, 


of what may be right, or not 
right, fince it is not properly our 
province ; we ſhall therefore con- 
fider ourſelves in the light of hi- 
ſtorians, recording matters of fact, 
leaving our readers to determine 
2 of the cauſe. 

the Britiſh ca Lon taxing 


them, as their colonies are at this 


repre/entation, they will ever ſub- 


But, ic does not become us, while 
. we relate the particulars of the 

tranſactions of government, to 
. enter into the merits, or demerits 


police have never given aſſent by dele- * : 


* 2 2 Ae 


It is alſo well known, that during 
the laſt war, more money was 


raiſed in America for the ſervice of 


the colonies, than their abilities 
could afford, on which, confide- 
cable 


2 : 
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people into a compliance 
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table ſums were returned them 
yearly by parliament as they had 
excecded their proportion: When 
the colonies yo firſt gon _ 
as capable of granting aids to 

ping gp Kun t the end of 
the laſt war, the conſtant” mode 
was by riqaifition made from the 
crown, through its governors, to 
the ſeveral aſſemblies in circular 
letters from the ſecretary of ſtate 
in his, majeſty's name, ſetting 
forth the occaſion, requiring them 
to take the matter into conſidera- 
tion, and — 4 reliance 
on their prudence, duty, and af- 
fection to his majeſty's govern- 


S Hear, that they would grant ſuch 


ſums, or raiſe ſuch numbers of 
men as were ſuitable to their re- 


ritiþ parliament 
Alter this mode of raifing money, 
Ec. by paſſing the ſtamp · act, no 
doubt but the Americans would 
have been quiet, and peaceable 
to this time, and every thing ne- 
ceſlaty would have been raiſed by 


«Fcquifition, What added greatly 


to the difquietude of the Amer:- 
cant, Was this: at the ſame fſef- 
hon that the ſtamp · act paſſed the 


houſe, another bill was projected, 


whereby it was to be made law- 
fal, for military officers in the 


| Colonies, to quarter their ſoldiers 
in private houſes. The intent of 


this bill, was certainly to awe the 
with the 
other att. The agents from the 
colonies, and the merchants that 
traded there, raiſed a great - 
fition, declaring that under ſuch a 
1 in the army, no one could 

on his houſe as his own, or 
think he had a home, when ſol- 
diers might enter in at the will 


of the officers. Theſe objections 


. out their c 


carried ſo much weight with 
them, that the houſe thought is 
imprudent to paſs an act, which 
tended to ſo much miſchief. 
However though that part of the 
bill was intirely thrown aſide, yet 
there remained another clauſs 
when it paſſed into a law, to 
oblige the ſeveral aſſemblies, to 
provide quarters for the ſoldiers, 
furniſhing them with firing 


; bed- 
ding, candles, ſmall beer or rum, 
and ſundry other articles at the 
expence of the ſeveral provinces. 
And this act continued in force 
when the ſtamp-at was repealed, 
though if obligatory on the aſ- 
ſemblies, ic equally militated a- 
om the American principle be- 

rement:oned ; that, m ney is not 
to be raiſdi on Engliſh ſubjadis with: 

omſent. 11 


The re of the flamp-at 
8 humour 
again, and they (not according 
to — of the at of 
parhament, but) by voluntary 
act of their own aſſemblies, pro- 
vided for the quartering of the 
ſoldiers, thinking that a& would 
ſoon drop as the ſtamp-aft did. 
After this, the proceedings of the 


aflembly of New- York, ſeemed to 


give diſguſt ; whether from a 
miſrepreſentation of their conduct, 
or, from the circumſtances of 
thiags as they really were, we 
but the . — | pos * the 
ut e ve 
mother eountry, diſapproved their 
conduct; and e them with 
rebellion; in of 
which, it was thought neceſſary 
to enforce the quartering the 
troops by another aQ of parlia-. 


mont. and to withold from this 

province the powers of legiſlation, 

till they complied with the _ 
B 2 


4 


of the act. This gave the Amer:- 
cans a freſh alarm, being appre- 
henſive that they were to be de- 
prived of all their privileges. 
Near about this time, it was 
projected, to levy more money 
from America, by charging new 
duties on various articles of our 
manufacture; as glaſs, paper, &c. 


appointing a new board of cuſ- 


toms, and new commiſſioners, with 
large ſalaries, at Boffon. Theſe 
duties were expreſſed in the act, 
for the payment of the ſalaries of 
governors, judges, and other crown 
affairs.—The outcry was ſoon rai- 
ſed again; and the 4mericans ex- 
claimed againſt their ſituation and 
grievances, which they ſet forth 
as follows; That, they were 
forbidden the advantage of a di- 
rect importation of wine, oil, and 
fruit from Portugal, but muſt take 
them loaded with all the expences 
of a voyage one thouſand leagues 


round about, amounting in war 


time at leaſt to thirty per cent. 
merely, that a few Portugal mer- 
chants in London, might gain a 
| commiſſion on thoſe goods paſſing 
through their hands.—That on a 
a light complaint, of a few Vir- 
ginia merchants, nine colonies had 
deen reſtrained from making paper 
money, become abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to their internal commerce, 
from the conſtant remittance of 
their gold and filver to Britain. 
That the Hatters of Exy/azd, pre- 
vailed to obtain an act in their 
own favour, reſtraining that ma- 
nufacture in Auerica, in order to 
oblige the cclonies to ſend their 
beaver to Exgland, to be manu- 
factured, and purchaſe back the 
hats, loaded with the charges of 
a double tranſportation — That, 
in the ſame manner, the Nail- 
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makers, and Steelmakers, though 
perhaps a ſmall body, prevailed, 
totally to forbid by an a& of par- 
liament, the erecting of ſlitting- 
mills, or ſteel furnaces in America, 
that they might be obliged to take 
all the nails for their buildings 
and ſteel for their tools, from theſe 
artificers, under the ſame diſad- 
vantages.— That they were pro- 
hibited of ing wool, or any 
kind of woollen goods manufac- 
tured in America, from one co- 
lony to another. That a ſingle 
fleece of wool, or a dozen of 
home-made hoſe, carried fromone 
colony to another, is not only for- 
feited, but ſubjects the veſſel, or 
the waggon and horſes, to a ſei- 
zure, and the owner to a hea 
fine.—That though the Spaniards 
may cut, and carry logwoad di- 
retily, to what market, they 
pleaſe, yet the Americans cannot 
ſend to any foreign market, even 
what the demand in England can- 
not take off, without firit carrying 
is to ſome Britif6 port, and there 
landing and reſhipping it, at a 
great expence and Joſs of time.— 
That, the impoſing the duty on 
Madeira wines, which if re-ſhip- 
ped to Ezg/and, are ſubject to the 
payment of the full duties there, 
without any draw-back for what 
was paid in America.—— That an 
act had been paſled, for emptying 
the goals in Exgiand into their ſet- 
tlements ; and that Scotland had 
obtained the privilege of ſending 
all their miſcreants to the planta- 
tions ; which they conſidered, as 
the greateſt inſult that could be 
oftered them. ' 

They conſidered themſelves as 
monopolized, by being forbid to 
trade with any other country of 
Europe, and compelled to buy 

every 


; 


Is + 96 tt FIT 
Rome 44Y 
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every thing from England, though 
they could furniſh — with 
many neceſſary articles, 30 or 40 
per cent. cheaper elſewhere. For 
theſe reaſons, they began to mur- 
mur; diſcontent and faction be- 
came very clamorous; the wild 


inſection ſpread itſelf with great 
rapidity ; and thoſe who had no 


real grievances to complain of, 
ſeemed to raiſe imaginary ones. 
They became infatuated with li- 
centiouſneſs under the title of li- 
berty, and ſhewed themſelves in a 

conſpicuous m—_— by diſ- 
perſing the following ſeditious pa- 
per, in the city of Nzw-Torkt: On 
which his excellency Sir Henry 
Moore, the governor, publiſhed a 


_ proclamation, offering a reward 


of 507 to any perſon, and a par- 
don toany accomplice, who ſhould 
diſcover the author. 5 
* Whereas, a glorious ſtand for 
liberty did appear in the reſent- 


ment ſhewn to a ſet of miſcreants, 


under the name of ſtamp maſters, 
in the year 1765 ; and it is now 


| feared, that a ſet of gentry called 


commiſſioners (I do not mean 
thoſe lately arrived at Baton) 
whoſe odious buſineſs is of a ſimi- 
lar nature, may ſoon make their 
appearance amongſt us, in order 
to execute their deteltable office : 
It is therefore hoped, that every 
votary of that celeitial goddefs li- 


berty, will hold themſelves in rea- 


dineſs to give them a proper wel- 
come: Rouze, my countrymen, 


_ ronze | PRo ParAIA.“ 


The Americans now thought it 
high time to ſeek for redreſs by re- 
preſentations of the poſture of af- 
fairs. In conſequence of which, 
the houſe of repreſentatives of 
Mafſuchuſett's- Bay, ſent the foilow- 


ing circulatory letter to the ſpeak- 
ers of the reſpective houſes and 

burgeſſes on the continent of 
NogTH-AMERICA. 


Province of the Maſſachuſett's- Bay, 
Feb. 11, 1768. 
Sir | 


Tus houſe of repreſentatives of 
this province have taken into their 
ſerious conſideration the great dif- 
ficulties that muſt accrue to them 
ſelves and their conſtituents, by 
the operation of the ſeveral acts 
of parliament impoſing duties and 
taxes on the American colonies. 

As it is a ſubject in which every 
colony is deeply intereſted, they 
have no reaſon to doubt but your 
houſe is dyly impreſſed with its 
importance; and that ſuch con- 
ſtitutional meaſures will be come 
into as are proper. It ſeems to be 
neceſſary, that all poſſible care 
ſhould be taken that the repreſen- 
tations of the ſeveral aſſemblies, 
upon ſo delicate a point, ſhould 
harmonize wich each other. The 
houſe therefore hope that this let- 
ter will be candidly conſidered in 
no other light, than as expreſſing 
a diſpoſition freely to communi- 
cate their mind to a ſiſter cology, 
upon a common concern, in the 
ſame manner as they would be 
glad to receive the Teatiments of 
your or any other, houſe of aſſem- 
bly on the continent. 

ze houſe have humbly repre. 
ſented to the miniſtry their own 
ſentiments: That his majeſty's 


\ 


high court of parliament is the ſu- 


preme legiſlative power over the 
whole empire: That in all free 
ſtates the conſtitution is fixed ; and 
as the ſupreme legiſlative derives 
its power and authority from the 
conflitution, it cannot overleap the 


3 bounds 
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bounds of it, without deſlroying 
its foundation: That the conſti- 
tution aſcertains, and limits both 
ſovereignty and allegiance, and 
therefore his majeſty's American 
ſubjects who acknowledge them- 
ſelves bound by the ties of allegi- 
ance, have an cquitable claim to 
the full enjoyment of the funda- 
mental rules of the Britiſ conſti- 
rution : That it is an eſſential un- 
alterable right in nature, ipgrafted 
into the Br:it;þ conſtitution, as a 
fandamental law, and ever held 
ſacred and irrevocable by the ſub- 
jects within the realm, that what 
a man hath honeſtly acquired is 
abſolutely his own, which he may 
freely Ive, but cannot be taken 
from him withopt his conſent: 
That the American ſuhjets may 
therefore, (excluſive of any con- 


fideration of charter rights, with 


a decent firmneſs adapted to the 
character of freemen and ſubjeRs) 
aſſert this natural and conſtitutional 
right. 
4 is moreover their humble o- 
Pinion, which they expreſs with 
the greateſt deference to the wiſ- 
dom of the parliament, that the 
acts made there, impoſing duties 
on the people of this province, 
with the ſole and expreſs purpoſe 
of raiſing a reyenue, are infringe- 
ments ot theitz natural and conſti- 
rational rights; þecauſe, as they 
are not repreiented in the Britiſb 
parliament, his majeſty's com- 
mons in Britain by thoſe acts grant 
their property without their con- 
ſent. 
This houſe further are of o- 
pinion, that their conſtituents, 
confidering their Jocal circum- 
ſtances, cannot by any poſibility 
de repreſented in the parliament ; 
and chat it will for ever be imprac- 


[1768 
ticable that they ſhould be equally 


repreſented there, and conſequent- 


ly not at all, being ſeparated by 
an ocean of a thouſani 
'That his majeſty's royal prede- 
ceſſors, for this reaſon, were gra- 
ciouſly d to form a ſubordi- 
nate legiſlative here, that their 
ſubjects might enjoy the unalien- 
able right of a repreſentation. 
Alſo that confidering the utter im- 
practicability of their ever being 
fully and equally repreſented in 


parliament, and the greatexpence 


that muſt unavoidably attend eyen 
a partial atation there, this 
houſe think, . that a taxation of 
their conſtituents, even wi 
their canſent, grievous as it is, 
would be preferable to any repre- 
ſentation that could be admitted 
n 
conſidering, that were the right in 
parliament ever ſo clear, yet for 
obvious reaſons it would be be- 
youd the rule of equity, that their 
conſtituents ſhould be taxed on the 
manufactures of Great-Britaiz 


here, in addition to the duties they 


pay for them in Exgland, and other 
advantages arifing to Great-Bri- 
tain from the acts of trade: This 
houſe have preferred à humble, 
dutiful, and loyal petition to our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, and made 
ſuch repreſentation to his majeſty's 
miniſters, as they apprehended 
would tend to obtain redreſs. 


They have alſo ſubmitted ta 


conſideration, whether any people 
can be ſaid to enjoy any degree of 


freedom, if the crown, in addition 


to its undoubted authority of con- 
ſtituting a governor, ſhould ap- 
point him ſuch a ſtipend as it ſhall 
judge proper without the conſent 
of the people, and at their ex- 

. pence: 


leagues: 


e 


N 


Derr ür g F832 288 


rene 


their having 


heir agent, Mr. De Berdt, 


plied to ſuch a degr 
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nce : and whether, while the 
- judges of the land, and other ei- 
vil officers, hold not their com- 
miſffions during behaviour, 


aries appoin 
for them by the crown, indepen- 


dent of the —A had not a ten- 
dency to ſubvert inciples o 
equity, and the ha 
neſs and ſecutity of the ſub 


In addition to theſe — 
the houſe have wrote a letter — 
t 
Sie debe K. ot _ 

miniſtry, wherein 
they take notice of the — 4 
the att ſor preventing mutiny and 
deſertion, which requires the 
vernor and council 'to 


vide 


1 articles for the kings 
the 


ng troops, and the 
75 oy the expence; and 
commiſſion ot the gentlemen ap 

pointed commiſſioners of the eu 
toms to reſide in Auerica, which 


adthorizes them to make as many 


appointments as they think fit, and 


to pay the what ſums 


they vleafe, for whoſe malconduct 


they are not accountable. From 


whence it may happen that offi- 


cers of the crown may be multi- 
ee as to be- 
come dangerous to the liberty of 
the people, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion — doth not a to 
this houſe to derive any ſuch ad- 
vantapes to trade, as many have 
been led to ex | 

Theſe are the ſentiments and 
proceedings of this houſe ; and as 
they have too much reaſon to be- 


Jonies have repreſented them to 
his majeſty's miniſters and the par- 

hament, as factious, diſloyal, and 
Having a diſpoſition to make them- 


ſelves „ the mother 


ted ple of this 


Heve that the enemies of the co- 


country ; they have taken occa- 
fon in the moſt humble terms to 
aſſure his majeſty, and his mini- 
ters, that with regard to the peo- 
ince, and as they 
n the 


houk is fully faixked tha 
your aſſembly is too and 
— in 2 to dne 
— ng the — > 
dictati one aflemblies ; 


3 houſe of 
reprefentatives of * 
Bay received the following meſ- 
ſage in writing from governor 
Bernard, dated 41ft June, 1768. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 8 

fentatives,. 

I Have his majefly's orders to 
make a requiſition to you, which 
I communicate in the very words 
in which I have received it. I 

B 4 orgy 
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muſt defire you to take it into im- 
mediate conſidera: ion, and I aſ- 
ſure you that your reſolution there- 
on will have moſt important con- 
ſequences to the province. I am 
myſelf merely miniſterial in this 
buſineſs, having received his ma- 


jeſty's inſtruction for all I have to | 


do in ic. I heartily wiſh that you 
may ſe: how forcibie the expedi- 
ency of your giving this teſtimo- 


nial of your duty and ſubmiſſion 


is at this time. If you ſhould think 
otherwiſe, I muſt iᷣcvertheleſs do 


my duty. Fara. BERN Av. 


| When governor Bernard ſent 
the above meſſage to the houſe of 


. repreſentatives, he did not ſend 
them the letter referred to, which 


he had received from the earl of 


Hillfs:rough, nor was a copy ob- 


tained by them ; however the fol- 
lowing is ſaid to be an extract 


from it, dated April 22, 1768. g 


letter to have been adopted 


dence ard reſpect to 


It gives great concern to his 
majeſty to find that the ſame mo- 
deration which appeared by your 
at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion in a full 
aſſembly, bad not continued, and 
that, inſtead of that ſpirit of pru- 
e conlititu- 
tion, which ſeemed at that time to 


influence the conduct of a 


majority of the members, a thin 
houſe at the end of the ſeſſion 
ſhou:d have preſumed to revert to, 
and reſolve upon a meaſure of fo 
inflammatory a nature as that of 


writing to the other colonies on 


A. 
4 * % 


the ſudject of their intended re- 
preſentations againſt ſome late acts 
of parliament. 

His majeſty conſiders this ſtep 


the conſtitutional authozity of par- 
liament, and to revive thoſe un- 
happy diviſions and diſtractions 
which have operated ſo prt judici- 
ally to the true intereſts of Grea:- 
Britain and the colonies. - : 

After what p in the former 
part of the ſeſſion, and after the 
declared ſenſe of ſo large a majo- 
rity when the houſe was full, his 
majeſty cannot but conſider this 


as a very unfair proceeding, and 


the reſolution taken thereupon to 
be contrary to the real ſenſe of the 
aſſembly, and procured by ſur- 

rize: And therefore it is the 

ing's pleaſure, that ſo ſoon as 
the general court is again aflem- 
bled at the time preſcribed by:the 
charter, you ſhould require of the 
houſe of. repreſentatives, in his 
majeſty's name, to reſcind the re- 
ſolution which gave birth- to the 
circular letter from the ſpeaker, 


and to declare their diſapprobation 


of, and diſſent to, that raſh and 
haſty proceeding. 1 

His majeſty has the fulleſt reli- 
ance upon the affection of his good 


ſubjects in the Maſachu/ert's-Bay, 


and that love of order, which has 
diſcovered itſelf in the conduct or 
the moſt conſiderable of its inha- 
bitants ; and therefore his majeſty 


has the better ground to hope, that 


the attempts made by a deſperate 


faction to diſturb the publick tran- 


quility, will be diſcountenanced, 
and that the execution of the mea- 
ſure recommended to you will not 


meet with any difficulty. I 


If it ſhould, aad if, notwith- 
ſtanding the apprehenſions which 


may juſtly be entertained of the 


ill conſequence of a continuance 


of this faciious ſpirit, which ſeems 


to have influenced the reſolutions 


of the allembly at the — 
. be ; : O1 


= 
| 
: 
; 


ga- 


Ln 3 - 


2X leo 4... A = kk, we 


dated 23d of June, 1768. 
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of the laſt ſeffion, the new aſſem- 


bly ſhould refuſe to comply with 
his majeſty's reaſonable expeRa- 
tion, it is the king's pleaſure that 

| ſhould immediately diffolve 
them, and tranſmit to me, to be 
laid before his majeſty, an ac- 
count of their proceedings there- 
upon, to the end that his majeſty 
may, if he thinks fit, lay the 
whole matter before his parlia- 


ment, that ſuch proviſions as ſhall 


be found neceſſary may be made, 
to prevent for the future a conduct 
of ſo extraordinary and unconſti- 


tutional a nature. 


As it is not his majeſty's inten- 


tion that a faithful diſcharge of 
your duty. ſhould op | 
pwn prejudice, or to the diſcon- 


operate to your 


tinuance of any neceſſary eſtabliſh- 

ments, proper care will be taken 

for the ſupport of the dignity of 
OVErRNmEAT.' 

I am with great truth and 
regard, 81A, 

Your moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, „ 

„ HiLLsBOROUGH. 


' When the houſe of aſſembly 


had read the —— meſſage, 
and thoroughly conſidered che 


_ deſign of it, they ſent the fol- 


lowing meſſage to the governor, 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

The lade 1 repreſentatives 
humbly requeſt your excellency 
to lay before them a copy of his 
majeſty's inſlructions, referred to 
1g your · meſſage of the 21ſt inſt. 
A copy of the letter to your ex- 
cellency from the right bon. the 
earl of Hil|ſbarough of April 22, 
E768; a copy of a letter to his 
lordſhip, communicated lately to 


the honourable board; and co- 
pies of letters wrote by your ex- 
cellency to his lordſhip, relating 
to the ſubject of the aforeſaid 
meſſage 8 8 : »—4 
The day after g r Ber- 
nard had received the before - 
mentioned meſſage from the houſe 
of repreſentatives at Maſſachaſeti i 
Bay, he returned them the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Repre- 
fentatives. * 

I sHouLD have communicated 
the whole of the earl of Hil 
borough's letter relating tp the 
buſineſs which I laid before you 
on the 21ſt inſt. if I had not been 
deſirous that your compliance with 
his majelty's * requiſition © might 
by 
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have its fulleſt merit, by 
pearing to be intirely di 
a ſenſe of your duty. 

But fince you defire to know 
what. my further orders are, I 
hereby ſend you a copy of the 
other part of the letter relative to 
this buſineſs, which contains all 
my inſtructions thereupon : and 
as | know you will not 
that I ſhouid diſobey the king's 
poſitive eommands, I mult defire 
that if you ſhould reſolve to ob- 
lige me to execute them, you will 


| Previouſly to your giving your 


final anſwer, prevent the incon- 
veniencies which malt fall upon 
the people for want of the annual 
tax bill, which I underſtand is 
not as yet ſeat up to the board; 
ſor if I am obliged to diſſolve the 
general court, I ſhall not think 
myſelf at liberty to call another, 
till I receive his majeſty s com- 
mands for that purpoſe, which will 
be too late to prevent the treaſurer 


iſſuing his warrants for the whole 


dax 
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tax granted by the act of the laſt | 


n anſwer to your excellency's 
meſſage of the 2Bth inſt. the houſe 
of repreſentatives requeſt, 3 


lay it before of Hil; 
have then done it; when I ſhall cellency 
think it ſo, I ſhall do it. : The 


$ letter to your ex 


„ but upon my own motion, 
for my own reaſons. 
Faancis Bzanan, j 


ing the houſe of repreſentatives fore ; my requeſt to you. to 

remiſs in ſending him an anſwer e — 
to his meſſage of the 21ſt of Francis Bernard. 
June, ſent them the following x 


ſeutati des, 1 
Ir is now ea full week ſince 
I laid before you his majeſty's 
requiſition, ſigniſed by his ſecre- 
tary of ſtate: I muſt therefore 
defire you to come to a reſolu- 
tion upon it, for I cannot admit for the | 


of a much longer delay, without tranſmitted ta his lordſhi 
conſidering it as an anſwer in the the expedition imagi 
negative. ws 


— 
— 
This is a true copy of the letter. 


Faancis BErnarD. . 
| . Province of Maſſachafett's - Bay 
On the receipt of the gover. Jus 30, 1768. | * 

nor's meſſage, the houſe returned Mr Lozp, 
the following aniwer the next His excellency the governor 
morning. of this province has been pleaſed 
mY | | to 


Govenxor BZMNAAD think- —— I muſt there. 


peaker to fign, and to be 


nnr TS SST 3.. 
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ACEC ITS ESSE. 


una 


indiſpenſible duty immediately 


to communicate to the houſe of It may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
epreſentatives extracts of a letter that the peo 
have —— 


of a power 
any one part of the 
to command and 
of their fel. 


exerciſed in 
Britiſh empire, 


the 
. 


— 

to reſeind a 

a former houſe, up- 
forſeiting their ex- i ö 
my lord, the houſe rpofition in 
ves, duly elected, favour GIS Cos 
the royal char- vince.——-If your lordſhip, w 
body of his his majeſty has honoured with the 


inſtrumental in ing a peti- 
tion io — — Larry 
being of his loyal ſubjects here, 

this houſe beg leave to make their 
i- moſt grateful acknowledgments, 
and to implore your continued 

aid and patronage. [25 
rity of parliament.” The As all his majeſty's North- Ameri- 
houſe, therefore, thought it theis can ſubjects are alike affected by 
the parliamentary revenue acta, the 
former houſe very juſtly ſuppoſed, 
_-y that each of the aſſemblies on the 
| hich continent would take ſuch methods 
28 that houſe, to induce of obtaining redreſs as ſhould be 
them to revert to and reſolve on — by Gem reſpectively to be 
che meaſure. reg 8 


carefully to correct, as far as 
were able, the ſentiments w 
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firous that the ſeveral applica- 
tions ſhould harmonize with each 
other, they reſolved on their cir- 
cular. letter, wherein their only 
view ſeems to be to advertiſe their 
fiſter colonies of the meaſures zhey 
had taken upon a common and im- 
portant concern, without once 
calling upon them to adopt thoſe 
meaſures, or any other. 

Four lordſhip, ſurely, will not 
think ita crime in that houſe, to 
have taken a ſtep which was per- 
fealy conſiſtent with the conſli- 
_ tution, and had a natural ten- 
dency to com the minds of 


his majeſty's ſubjects of this and 


his other colonies, until in royal 
clemency, he ſhould afford them 
relief at a time when it ſeemed 
to be the evident deſign of a 
party to prevent'calm, deliberate, 
rational and conftituyonal mea- 
ſures from being purſued, or to 
ſtop the diſtreſſes of the 

from reaching his majeſty's ear, 
and. conſequently 10 precipitate 
them into a ſtate of deſperation 
and mclancholy extremity. —— 
Thus, my lord, it appears to this 
houſe; and your lordſhip will 
impartially judge, whether a re- 
preſentation = to his ma.eſty 
as a meaſure ** of an inflamma- 
tory nature” —as a ſtep evident- 
ly - tending to create unwar- 
rantable combinations,” and to 
excite an unjuſtifiable' oppoſition 
to the conſtitutional authority of 
the parliament,” be not injurious 


to the repreſentatives of this pev- #ar 


e, a an affront to his majeſty 
An attempt, my lord, to im- 
— the royal mind with a jea- 
ouſy of his faithful ſubjects, far 
which there are no juſt grounds, 
is a crime of the moſt malignant 


[1768 
nature, as it tends to difturb and. 
deſtroy that mutual confidence 


between the prince and the ſub- 
jects, which is the only true baſis 


of public happineſs and ſecurity. 
Your lordſhip, upon enquiry, may 
find that fuck baſe 22 
attempts have been made. 

It is an inexpreſſible grief to 
the people of this province to 
find repeated cenſures falling upon 
them, not from miniſters of ſtate 
alone, but from majeſty itſelf, 
grounded on letters and accuſa- 
tions from the governor, a fight 
of which, though repeatedly re- 

neſted of his excellency, is re- 
ed. — There is no evil of this 
life which they ſo ſenſibly feel, as 
the diſpleaſure of their ſovereign ; 
it is a puniſhment which they are 
aſiured his maj 


flict, but upon a repreſentation of 
the juftice of it from his ſervants 
whom he confides in. Your lordſhip 
will allow the houſe to appeal to 
yourowncandor upon the hardſhip 
of their being made to ſuffer ſo ſc- 
vere a misfortune, without ever 
being called to anſwer for them- 
ſelves, or even being made ac- 
quainted with the matters of 
alledged againſt them; a rig 
which, by the common rules of 
ſociety, founded in the eternal 
laws of reaſon and equity, th 
are juſtly entitled to. The houſ 


is not willing to treſpaſs upon 


your, patience ; they ch recite 
rs of inſtances fince gover- 
Bernard has been honoured by 
hi. majeſty to prefide over this 
rovince, of their ſuffering the 
ing's — ure through the in- 
ſtrumentality of the governor, 
intimated by the ſecretary of 
ſtate, without the leaſt previous 
notice that they had ever _ 
* e 


eſty would never in- 


* 


— . —1¹˙‚— 


bas AS 


Namn - pd 
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ed from the path of their duty. 


This, they humbly conceive, is 
juſt matter of complaint, and it 
may ſerve to convince your lord- 
ſhip, that his excellency has not 
that tender feeling for his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects which is the cha- 


racteriſtic of a good governor, and 


of which the ſovereign affords an 
illuſtrious example. 5 
It is the good fortune of the 
houſe to be able to ſhew that the 
meaſures of the laſt houſe referred 
to in your lordſhip's letter to the 
governor, have been groſly miſre- 


_ preſented in all its circumſtances ; 
and it is matter of aſtomſh- 


ment, that a tranſaction of the 
houſe, the buſineſs of which is 
conſtantly done in the open view 
of the world, could be thys co- 
loured ; a tranſaction which, by 


ſpecial order of the houſe, was 
laid before his excellency, whoſe 


duty to his majeſty is, at leaſt, 

not to mifinform him. 
His excellency could not but 

acknowledge, in juſtice to that 


| houſe, that moderation took 
place in the beginning of the 


ſeſſion. This is a truth, my lord. 
It wes a principle with the houſe 


to conduct the affairs of govern- 


ment in their department, ſo as 
to avoid the leaſt occaſion of of- 
— -. inſtance of their 
pacifie diſpoſition, the ted 
a further — the ane of 
his majeſty's garriſons in the 
province, rather to gratify his 


_ excellency who had requeſted it, 


than from a full conviction of its 
neceflity. But, your lordſhip is 
informed that this moderation 
did not continue”, and that 
e inſtead of a ſpirit of prudence 
and reſpe& of conſtitution, which 


| ſeemed to influence the conduct 


of the ſeſſion, and a 


of a large majority of the mem - 
bers, a thin houſe, at the end of 
the ſeſſion, preſumed to revert to, 
and reſolve on a meaſure of an 
inflammatory nature,” — that it 
was an © unfair proceeding,” — 
«© contrary to the real ſenſe of the 
houſe,” —and ** procured by ſur- 
prize.” —My lord, the journals 
and minutes of the houſe will 
prove the contrary of all this : 
And to convince your lordſhip, 
the houſe beg leave to lay before 
you the ſeveral reſolutions relat- 
ing to theſe matters as they ſtand 
recorded. OR OTF”! 

The houſe having finiſhed 
their petition to the king, and 
their letters to divers of his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters; a motion was 
regularly made, on the 21ſt of 
January, which was the middle 


was then taken to appoint a 
time to confider the expediency 
of writing to the aſſemblies of 
the other colonies on this conti- 
nent, with reſpect to the import - 
ance of their joining with them 
in petitioning his majeſty at the 


time. Accordingly, on the day 


aſſigned, there being eighty-two 


members preſent, a number al- 


ways allowed to be ſufficient to 
make a full houſe, the queſtion 
was debated ; in conſequence of 
which a motion took place, that 


letters be wrote to the ſeveral aſ- 


ſemblies of the provinces and co- 
lonies on the continent; acquaint- 
ing them that the houſe had taken 
into conſideration. the difficulties 
to which they are, and muſt be 
reduced, by the ion of the 
late acts of phrliament, for levy- 
ing duties and taxes on the colo- 
nies ; and have reſolved on an 
humble, duciful, and loyal peti- 
ton 
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tion to his Majeſty for redreſs, and reported the letter, which was 
alſo proper repreſentati ead in the houſe, and accepted 
to his majeſty's 1 .: and fair 
ſubject. And to deſire that they copies of the ſame were ordered 
wauld ſeverally take ſuch con- taken for the ſpeaker to 
ſtitutional meaſures thereupon, as and forward as ſoon as might 


8 


4 


they Gould judge moſt proper. be: And this day there were 
And the quettion upon the mo- eighty. three s in the 
tion in the negative. On houſe. 
Thurſday the 4th of February, it The day 

was moved in the houſe that the that 


queſtion be reconſider- 
ed, 2s to leave it at large; 
and conformable. to a ſtanding 
rule of the houſe, that no vote 
or order ſhall be reconſidered at 
any time, unleſs the houſe be as mi 
full as when ſuch vote or order 
was 
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| your lordſhip, that there was at 
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| lordſhip 
| ceeding, procured by furprite in 
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nion of this houſe, that all effec- 
toal methods ſhould be taken 
to cultivate an harmony between 
the ſeveral branches of this go- 


vernment, as being neceſſary to 


promote the proſperity of his ma- 
jeſty's government in this 

vince : reſolved, that a committee 
wait on his excellency the gover- 
nor, and acquaint him a copy o 
the letter aforeſaid will be laid 


before him as ſoon as it can be 
_ drafted, as well as of all the pro- 


ceedings of this houſe relative to 
the ſaid affair, if he hall deſire it. 
And a committee was appointed, 
who waited on his excellency ac- 
cordingly. — On Monday fol- 
lowing, the houſe reſolved on the 
eſtabliſhment already mentioned, 
which is obſerved, only to ſhew 


this time no diſpoſition in the 


| houſe, © to revive unhappy di- | 
_ juſtifiable oppoſition to the eonſli- 


viſions and diſtractions fo prejudi- 
cial to the true intereſts of Great - 
Britain and the colonies: 
The houſe leave to apolo- 
ordihip for the trou- 


narration of facts; * 
thought neceſſary to ſatisfy your 
lord ſhip: that the reſolution of 
the laſt houſe referred io by your 


was not an unfair 


a thin houſe, as his majeſty has 
noon pr Jong ; but the declared 
ſenſe of a large majority, whey 
the houſe was Fall : . go- 
vernor of the province was made 
fully acquainted with the mea- 
ſure ; and never ſigniſicd his diſap- 

bation of it to the houſe, which 
it is — 2 he would have done, 
in to his majeſty, if he had 
thought it was of evil tendency: 


aud, that therefore, that houſe 


had abundant reaſon to be con- 


And 
= houſe hambly rely oh = royal 

emency, that to petition his ma- 
jeſty, will not be deemed by him 
to be inconſiſtent with a reſpe to 
the Britiſb conſtitution, as ſettled 


f at the revolution by William the 


third: that to acquaintſcheir fellow - 
ſubjects, involved in tha ſame diſ- 
treſs, of their having ſo done, in 
full hopes of ſucceſs, even if they 


tutzonal authority of the pailia- 
ment : that he will then clearly 
diſcern, who are of that def; 
_— _ is continually diſ- 
turbin ublic tranquillity ulity ; 
and, Wat while his arm is extend- 
ed, for the on of his diſ- 
treſſed and injured ſubjecia, he will 
frown upon all thoſe, who, to gra- 
tify their own paſſions, have dared 
even to attempt to deceive him! 
The houſe of repreſentatives of 
this province, have more than 
once, during the adminiftration of 
governor Bernard; been under the 
neceſſity of intreating his majeſty's 
miniſters to ſuſpend their further 
judgment, upon ſuch repreſenta- 
tions of the temper of — 
and the conduct of the aſſembly, 

as they were able to make ap 
to be injurious ; The ſame ind ul - 
gence 
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of your 


ence this houſe now 
ordſhip : And beſeech your lord- 
ſhip to patronize them ſo far as to 
make a favourable repreſentation 
of their conduct to the king our 
ſovereign: It being the higheſt 
ambition of this houſe, and the 
people whom they repreſent, to 
itand before his majeſty in their 
juſt character of affectionate and 
loyal ſubjects. of 
Signed by the SPEAKER. 


Then a motion was made, that 
the queſtion ſhould be put whether 
the houſe of repreſentatives will 
reicind the reſolution of the laſt 
houſe which cauſed the circula- 
tory letter to be ſent to the ſeveral 


houſes of repreſentatives and bur- 


geſſes of the other colonies in Aue- 
rica, and it was carried in the ne- 
gative by zincty-two againſt ſeven- 
teen ——þ NN, B. The houſe con- 
ſiſted of one bundred and ten mem- 
bers: The charter from the crown 
direQs that ſarty ſhall make a quo- 
rum; ſo that there were more than 
double the number preſent ſuffici- 
cient to ſettle buſineſs, and in fat 
three fourths of the whole houſe. 


The conſequence of :ieſe pro- 
ceedings of the houſe, was this : 
that the committee reported an 
anſwer to the two meſſages ſent by 
the governor to them of the 21ſt 
and 24th of June, and by a great 
majority in the following terms. 


A Msssacg from the Ass M- 


BLY to the GoverxoR, June zo, 
1768. | 5 


May it pieaſe your Excellency, 
The bouje of repreſentatives of 
this his majeſty d ancient and loyal 
province of the Maſſacbuſett's-Bay, 


[1768 
have, with the greateſt delibera- 


tion, conſidered your meſſages of 


the 21k and 24th inſtant, with 
the ſeveral extracts from the letter 


of the Right Hon. the Earl of 


Hillſborough, his majefly's princi- 
pal — of ſtate for North. 
American affairs, dated the 22d 
of April laſt, which your excel- 
lency has thought fit to commu- 
nicate. We have alſo received 
the - written anſwer which your 
excellency was pleaſed to give the 
committee of this houſe directed 
to wait on you the 29th inſtant 
with a meſſage humbly requeſting 
a receſs, that the members might 


be favoured with an opportunity 


to conſult their cunſtituents at this 


important criſis, when a direct 


and peremptory requificion is 
made of a new and ftrange con- 
ſtructure, and ſo ſtrenuouſly urged, 
viz. That we ſhould immediately 
reſcind the reſolution of the lait 
houſe to tranſmit circular letters 
to the other Bri:; colonies on the 
continent of Nortb- America, barely 
intimating a deſire that they would 


join in ſimilar dutiful and loyal 
petitions to our moſt 
vereign for the redreſs of the 


gracious ſo- 


rievances, dccaſioned by ſundry 
acts of parliament, calculated 

for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue in America. We have moſt 
—_— reviſed not only the ſaid 
reſolution, but alſo the circular 


letter written and ſent in conſe - 


quence thereof, and after all, they 
both appear to us, to be conceived 


in terms not only prudent and mo- 


derate in themſelves, but ieſpect- 
ful to the authority of that truly 
auguſt body, the parliament of 
Great-Britain, and very dutiful and 
loyal in to his mayeſty's 
ſacred perſon, crown, and dig- 
nity ; 
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nity ; of all which we entertain 
ſentiments of the higheſt reve- 
rence and moſt ardent affection; 


and ſhould we ever depart from 


theſe ſentiments, we muſt ftand 
ſelf-condemned, as unworthy the 
name of Britiꝶ ſubjects deſcended 
from Britiſb anceltors, intimately 
allied and connected in intereſt and 
inclinations with our fellow ſub- 
jects the commons of Great-Bri- 
tain. We cannot but expreſs our 


deep concern, that a meaſure of 


the late houſe in all reſpects ſo in- 
nocent, in moſt ſo virtuous and 
laudable, and as we conceive ſo 
truly patriotic, ſhould have been 
repreſented to adminiſtration in 
the odious light of a party and 


factious meaſure, and that puſhed 
through by revertin 
houſe to, and reconſidering, what 


in a thin 


in a full aſſembly had been re- 
jected. It was and is a matter of 
notoriety, that more than eighty 
members were preſent at the re- 
conſideration of that vote againſt 


application to the other colonies. 


The vote of reconſideration was 
obtained by a large majority ; it 


i, or ought to be well known, 
that the 
bers makes a full houſe, this num- 


preſence of eighty mem- 


ber being juſt double to that by 


_ the royal charter of the province 


required to conſtitute the third 
branch of our colony legiſ ature. 
| Your excellency might have 


been very eaſily informed, if you 


was not, that the meaſures of the 
late houſe in regard to ſundry acts 
of the late parliament for the ſole 


purpoſe of railing a North- 4merican 


revenue, were generally carried by 
three to one; and we dare appeal 
to your excellency tor the truth of 


this aſſertion, namely, that there 
were many perſons in the majo- 


rity, in all views, as reſpectable 
as the very beſt of the minority. 
Nay ſo far from any lniiter views, 
were the committee of the late 
houſe, appointed and directed to 
take into their moſt ſerious conti- 
deration the then preſent ſtate of 
the province, from going i nto any 
raſh or precipitate meatures, that 
they for ſome days actually de- 
layed their firſt report, which was 
a letter to Mr. Agent de Berat, on 
this candid and generous principle, 


that thoſe who were reaſonabiy 


pre- ſuppoſed to be moſt warmly . 
attached to all your excellency's 
meaſures, eſpecially thoſe for tur- 
thering, and by all means enfor- 
cing the acts for levy ing a Nortb- 
American revenue, mighi Le pre- 
ſent, and a more equal contett en- 
ſue. It would be incredible ſhould 
any one aſſert, that your excel- 
lency wanted a true information 
of all theſe things, which were 


not done or defired to be hid in a 


corner, but were notoriouſly tranſ- 


_ acted in the open light at noon- 


day. It is to us altogether incum- 
prehenſible that we ſhouid be re- 
qui ed n the peril of a diſlolution 
of the g eat and general court or 
aſl: mbly of this province, to re- 
ſcu.d a cſolution of a former 
hou:e of repreſentatives, when it 
is e dent that reſolution has no 
exiſtenec but as a mere hiſtorical 
Your excellency muſt know that 
the reſolution referred to, is, to 
ſpeak in the language of the com- 
mon law, not now, ** executory,” 
but to all intents and purpoies, 
4, executed“ The circular letters 


have been ſent, and many of them 
have been anſwered : Theſe an- 
ſwers are now in. the public pa- 
pers, the public, tic wid, miſt 

cC and 
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and will judge of the propoſals, 
purpoles, and the anſwers. We 
could as well reſcind thoſe letters, 
as the reſolves, and both would 
be equally fruitleſs ; if by reſcind- 
ing, as the y imports, 
is meant a al and nullifying 
of the reſolution referred to: But 

if, as is moſt probable, by the 
word reſcinding is intended the paſ- 
ſing a vote of this houſe in direct 
— expreſs diſapprobation of the 
meaſures above-mentioned as il - 
legal, inflammatory, and tending 
to promote unjuſtifiable combinati- 
ons” againſt his myjeſty's L 
crown, and dignity, we mult take 
. the liberty to teſtify, and pub- 
lickly to declare, that we it 
to be the native, inherent, and in- 
defeaſible right of the ſubject, 
jointly or ſeverally to petition the 
king for the redreſs of grievances, 
provided always, that the ſame be 
done in a decent, dutiful, loyal, 
and conſtitutional way, without 
tumult, diſorder, or confufion. 


We are alſo humbly, but clearly 


and very firmly of opinion, that 
the petition of the late dutiful and 
loyal houſe to his majeſty, and their 
other very orderly applications 
for the redreſs of grievances, bave 
had the moſt deſirable tendencies 
and effects to ns minds in 
| eaſe and quiet. We mult be ex- 
cuſed in thinking that the people 
were in truth patiently waiting 
for the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment, their meaſures and his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure : And it is probable 
that they would every where have 
thus waited forthe great event, had 
it not been revealed here that the 
late provincial applications for re- 
dreſs of grievances were ſome-how 
ſtrangely obſtructed, and the pro- 
vince in conſequence of mit-in- 
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formation and miſ-repreſentation 
moſt unfortunately fallen under the 
royal diſpleaſure : And to compleat 
this misfortune, it was not only diſ- 
— to the other colonies, but 
ome of them actually received the 
information before it was made 
known here, that the houſe had 
been accuſed to his majeſty, or 
his miniſtry, or fallen under the 
diſpleaſure of the one, or the cen- 
ſure of the other. 

On the whole, Sir, we will con- 
ſider his moſt ſacred majeſty, un- 
der God, as our king, and beſt 


protector, and common father; 


and ſhall ever bear him true and 
faithful allegiance. We alſo re- 
— your excellency as the repre- 
entative of the greateſt potentate 
on earth, and at all times have ſo 
far as could gu with — 4 
portant es of preſerving life, 
liberty, 2 property, 2 
ready and willing to treat you 
with all that reſpect 
your high rank and ſtation. But 
we are conſtrained to ſay, that we 


are diſagreeably convinced that 
your excellency entertains not that 


parental regard for the welfare of 
che good people of this province, 
which you have ſometimes been 
eaſed to profeſs, and which they 
ave at 


right to expect from their gover- 


nor. Yourexcellency has thought 
fit not only to deny us a receſs to 
conſult our conſtituents, in regard 


to the preſent requiſition, but has 


aſſured us, in effect, that you ſhall 


take filence, at leaſt a delay, 
not as uſual for a conſent, but for 
a denial. You have alſo thought 
fit to inform us that you cannot 
think yourſelf at liberty, in caſe 
of the diſſolution of this, to call 
another aſſembly, without the ex- 

” preſs 


juſtly due to 


times an irrefragable 
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preſs orders of his majeſty for that 
purpoſe: At the ſame time your 
excellency has been pleaſed to aſ- 
ſure us, that ycu have communi- 


cated the whole of Lord Hil/{fo- 


rough's letter, and your inſtructions 


ſo far as relates to the requiſition, 
In all this, however, we can- 
not find that your excellency is 


more than directed to diſſolve the 


preſent aſſembly, in caſe of a non- 
compliance on the part of the 
houſe. If the votes of the houſe 
are to be controuled by the direc- 
tion of a miniſter, we have left us 
but a vain ſemblance of liberty. 


We know it to be the jult prero- 


gative of the crown, at pleaſure, 
to diſſolve a parliament: We are 
alſo ſenſible, that conſiſtently with 


the great charter of this province, 


your excellency when you ſhall 
think fit with or without the inter- 
vention of the miniſter, can diſ- 
ſolve the great and court 
ony, and that withouc 
the leaſt obligation to convene an- 
other within the year. Zut ſhould 
grow in uſe for any ill-diſ- 
poſed governor of the province, 
y means of a miſtaken or wilfully 
wrong ſtate of facts, to procure 
orders for a diſſolution, that ſame 
—_— be of no value. A. 
We take this opportunity faith- 
fally and — —— to 
your excellency, that the new re- 
venue acts and meaſures are not 
only diſagreeable to, but in every 


view are deemed an inſupportable 


burthen and grievance, with a 
xceptions, by all the 
freeholders and other inhabitants 


of this juriſdiction ; and we beg 


leave, once for all, to aſſure your 
excellercy that thoſe of this cpi- 
nion are of no“ party or expiring 
faction.” They have at all rimes 


been ready to devote their lives 
and fortunes to his majeſty's ſer - 
vice, Of loyalty this majority 
could as reaſonably boaſt as any 
who may happen to enjoy your | 
excellency's imiles : Their repu- 
tation, rank, and fortune, are at 
leaſt equal to thoſe who may have 
been ſometimes conſidered as the 
only friends to good government, 
while ſome of the beſt blood of 
the colony, even in two houſes of 
aſſembly-lawfully convened, and 


duly acting, have been openly 
charged with the unpardonable 


crime of oppugnation againſt the 
royal authority. We have now 


only to inform your excellency 


that this houſe have voted not to 
reſcind, as required, the reſolution 
of the laſt houſe, and that, on a 
diviſion on the queſtion, there 
were 92 nays and 17 yeas. Inall 
this we have been actuated by a 


conſcientious, and finally, a clear 


and determined ſenſe of duty to 


God, to our king, our country, 


and to our lateſt poſterity: And 
we moſt ardently wiſh, and hum- 
bly'pray, that in your future con- 
duct your excellency may be in- 
fluenced by the ſame principles. 


When this meſſage was received 
by the governor, he directed their 
attendance in the council chamber; 


where, after his aſſenting to ſeveral 


bills, he thought proper to pro- 
rogue the great and general court 
to the third of Auguſt: But to the 
ſurprize of the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives, the aſſembly was the very 
next day diſſolved by proclamation. 


The houſe of repreſentatives of 
the province of M:fachufett”; - Pay, 


received various letters from the 


houſes of aſiemblies of the ohr 


8 colo- 


20 


colonies, in anſwer to their circular 
letter of the 11th of Feb. 1768. 


To the honcur able the Speaker of the 
honeurable Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives of the Province of the Maj- 
ſacbuſett a- ay. 

Sir, Virginia, May 9, 1768. 
Tur houſe of burgeſſes of this 

colony proceeded very ſoon after 

they met to the conſideration of 
your important letter of the 11th 
of February, 1768, written in the 
name, and by the order of the 
houſe of repreſentatives of your 
province; and I have received 
their particular direction to deſire 


| you to inform that honourable 


houſe, that they applaud them 
for their attention to American 
liberty, and that the ſteps they 
| have taken thereon, will convince 
them of their opinion of the fatal 
tendency of the acts of parliament 
complained of, and of their fixed 
reſolution to concur with the other 
_ colonies in their application for 
redreſs. 
After the moſt deliberate con- 
ſultation, they thought it their 
Euty to repreſent to the parliament 
of Great-Britain, that they are 
truly ſenſible of the happineſs and 
ſecurity they derive from their 
conn? x10ns with and dependance 
on Great-Britain, and are under 
tae greateſt concern that any un- 
lucky incident ſhould interrupt 


that ſalutary harmony which they 


wiſh ever to ſubſiſt. They la- 
ment that the remoteneſs of their 
ſituation often expoſes them to 
ſuch miſrepreſentations as are apt 
to involve them in cenſures of 
diſloyalty to their ſovereign, and 
the want of a proper reſpect to the 
Br:tijh parliament ; whereas they 
have indulged themſelves in the 
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azrecable perſuaſion, that they 
ought to be conſidered as inferior 
to none of their fellow- ſubjects in 
loyalty and affection. 5 

I hat they do not affect an in- 
dependency of their 1 king- 


dom, the proſperity of which they 
are bound to the utmoſt of their 
abilities to promote, but chear- 
fully acquieſce in the authority of 
parliament to make laws for pre- 
ſerving a neceſſary dependance, 
and for regulating the trade of the 
colonies. Yet they canuot con- 
ceive, and humbly inſiſt, it is not 
eſſential to ſupport a proper rela- 
tion between a mother-country, 
and colonies tranſplanted from 
her, that ſhe ſhould have a right 
to raiſe money from them without 
their conſent, and preſume they 
do not aſpire to more than the 
natural rights of Brit; ſubjects, 
when they aſſert that no power on 
earth has a right to impoſe taxes 
on the people, or take the 
ſmalleſt portion of their property, 
without their conſent, given by 
their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment. This has ever been con- 
ſidered as the chief pillar of the 
conſtitution ; without this ſupport, 
no man can be ſaid to have the 
leaſt ſhadow of liberty, fince they 
can have no property in that, 
which another can by right take 
from them when he pleaſes, with- 

out their conſent. Pos 
That their anceftors brought 
over with them intire, and tranſ- 
mitted to their deſcendants, the 
natural and conſtitutional rights 
they had enjoyed. in their native 
cuuntry ; and the firſt principles 
of the Hritiſh conſtitution, were 
early engrafted into the conſtitu - 
tion of the colonies. Hence a 
legiſlative authority, ever eſſen- 
tial 
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tial in all free ſtates, was derived, 
and aſſimilated, as nearly as might 


be, to that in Exgland; the exe- 


cutive power and the right of aſ- 
ſenting or diſſenting to all laws 
reſerved in the crown, and the 
privilege of chufing their own re- 
preſentatives continued to the 

ple, and confirmed to them 
3 repeated and expreſs ſtipu- 
lations. The government thus 
eſtabliſhed, they enjoyed the fruits 
of their own labour with a ſere- 
nity which liberty only can im- 
part Upon preſſing occafions 
they applied to his majeſty for 


relief, and gratefully acknowledge 


they have frequently received it 


from their mother- country: when- 


ever their aſſiſtance was neceſſary, 
requiſitions have conſtantly been 
made from the crown to the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, who have 
complied with them to the utmoſt 
extent of their abilities. The 
ample proviſion made for the ſup- 
port of civil government, in the 
reign of Ang Charles the ſecond, 
and at his requeſt, and the large 
ſupplies voted during the laſt 
war upon requiſitions from his 
majeſty and his royal grandfather, 
afford early and late inſtances of 
the diſpoſitions of this colony, and 
are ſufficient proofs that the par- 
liament of Great-Britain did not 
till lately, aſſume a power of im- 
poling taxes on the people for 
the propels of raiſing a revenue. 

To fay that the commons of 
Great-Britain have a right to im- 
poſe internal taxes on the inhabi- 


tants of this continent, who are 


not and cannot be repreſented, is 
in effect to bid them prepare for a 
ſtate of ſlavery. What mult be 
their ſituation, ſhould ſuch a right 


be eſtabliſhed? The colonies have 


no conſtitutional check on their 


liberality in giving away their 


money, cannot have an opportu- 
nity of explaining their grievances, 
or of pointing out the eaſieſt me- 
thod of taxation, for their doom 
will generally be determined be- 
fore they are acquainted that the 
ſubject has been agitated in par- 
liament, and the commons bear 
no proportion of thè taxes they 
lay upon them. The notion of 


à virtual repreſentation, which 


would render all our rights merely 
ideal, has been ſo often and ſo 
clearly refuted, that nothing need 
be ſaid on that head. 

The oppreſſive ſtamp-a&@. con- 
feſſedly impoſed internal taxes, and 


the late acts of parliament, giving 


and granting certain duties in the 
Britiſh colonies, plainly tend to 
the ſame point. Duties have been 
impoſed to reſtrain the commerce 
of one part of the empire that Was 
likely to gue injurious toanother, 
and by this means the welfare of 
the whole promoted ; but duties 


impoſed on ſuch of the Britiſb ex- 


ports as are neceſſaries of life, to 
be paid by the coloniſts on impor- 
tation, without any view to the in- 
tereſts of commerce, but merely 
to raiſe a revenue, or in other 
words to compel the coloniſts to 
part with their money againſt their 
inclinations, they conceive to be 
tax internal to all intents and 
purpoſes. And can it be thought 


juſt or reaſonable (reſtricted as they 


are in their trade, confined as they 
are in their exports, obliged to 
purchaſe theſe very neceſſar ies at 
the Britiþ market) that they 
ſhould now be told they ſha!l not 
have them without paying a duty 
for them. = 

"0 . act ſuſpending the legiſla- 


3 tive 
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tive power of New-York, they con- 
ſider as ſtill more alarming to the 
colonies, though it has that ſingle 
province in view. If the parlia- 
ment can compel them to furniſh a 
fingle article to the troops ſent 
over, they may, by the ſame rule, 
oblige them to furniſh cloaths, 
arms, and every other neceſſary, 
even the pay of the officers and 
ſoldiers; a doctrine replete with 
every miſchief, and utterly ſub- 
verſive of all tha:'s dear and va- 
luable: For what advantage can 
the people of the colonies derive 
from their right of chooſing their 
own repreſentatives, if thoſe re- 
preſentatives, when choſen, not 

rmitted to exerciſe their own 
_ judgments, were under a neceſſity 
(on pain of being deprived of their 
legiſlative authoritz) of inforciag 
the mandates of a Brito parlia- 
—_— ... 
This, Sir, 1s a ſketch of their 
ſentiments, as they are expreſſed 
in a petition to his majeſty, a me- 
morial to the right hon. the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal, and in a 


remonſtrance to the knights, citi- 
ens and burgeſſes of Great- Bri- 
tain in parliament aſſembled. In 
all their proceedings the council 
of this colony have concurred, and 
have directed their agent James 
Abercromby, elq; to join Edward 


Montague, eſq; the agent for this 


colony in applying for redreſs of 
the grievances they ſo juſtly com - 
Flain of. Copies were delivered 
to the preſident of the council, 


row commander in chief, who is 


deſired to tranſmit them to the 
ſecretary of ſlate appointed by his 
majeſty to manage the affairs of 
North-4n erica, and Mr. Montague 
is enjoined to conſult the agents of 
the other colonics, and to co-ope- 
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rate with them in every meaſure 
that ſhall be thought neceſſary to 
be taken on this critical point 
They truſt they have expreſſed 
themſelves with a firmneſs that 
becomes freemen pleading for eſ- 
ſential rights, _ with a decency 
that will take off every imputation 
of faction or diſloyalty. They re- 
poſe entire confidence in his ma- 
jeſty, who is ever attentive to the 
complaints of his ſubjects, and is 


ever ready to relieve their diſtreſs ; 
and they are not without hopes 


that the colonies united in a de- 


cent and regular 3 may 


prevail on a new houſe of com- 


mons to put a ſtop to meaſures ſo 


directly rcpugnant to the intereſts 
both of the mother country and 
her colonies. | 

In the name, and by order of 
the houſe of burgeſles, 


I am, with the greateſt re- 
ſ 


Your moſt obedient humble 
tervant, =, 


PEerTon RaxDolPn, Speaker, 


The colony of Neu- Jerſey, ſent 
an addreſs to the ſame purpoſe, 
dated May gth, 1708, ſigned by 
Cortland Skinner, the Speaker. As 
did alſo the colony of Connecticut, 
* by the Spealer Zebulon 


eſt. | 
By a letter ſent from the Pro- 
vince of Georgia, to the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of repreſentatives in the 
province of Mafſachuſetts-Bay, da- 
ted 15th of June, 1768, and figned 
Alexander Wylly, it appears, that 
though the Province of Georgta, 
had the ſame fentiments of the 
impoſitions of taxes, they were in- 
clined, not to join immediately, 
the aſſociation of other provinces 
with Mafachuſett's- Bay. = 
; et- 


— od _—_ 
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A letter from Robert Lloyd, Speak- 
er to the houſe of repreſentatives 
of the Province of Maryland, to 
the Speaker of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of Maſſachuſett”s-Bay, 
dated ſune 24th, 1768, coin 
cides with various other letters, 
and intimates, they are intirely 
perſuaded of the propriety, truth, 
and importance of the beſt expe- 
dients, to be taken for the har- 
mony of all the colonies, to uſe 
the proper meaſures for the redreis 
of ſo great grievances, as would 
reſult from the impoſed duties on 
the American colonies. —— This 
letter concludes in the following 
manner. — © Juſt before the 


cloſe of our ſeſſion, we received 


a meſſage from our governor, a 
copy of which, you have herewith, 
and alſo a copy of the addreſs of 
our houſe in anſwer thereto, which 
will fully convey to you, their 
ſentiments on . 


The meſſage alluded to above, 


from governor Sharp, contained 
the ſubſtance of a letter which he 


received from Lord Hi!l/b5rough. 


In conſequence of the governor's 
meſſage, the houſe of delegates 
ſent the following addreſs to his 


excellency. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

In anſwer to your Excellency's 
meſſage of the 2oth, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that if the letter from the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives of the colonvof Ma- 
chufatt's Bay, addreſſed to, and 
communicated by our ſpeaker to 
this houſe, be the ſame with the 
letter, 2 copy of which you are 
pleaſed to intimate hath been 
communicated to the king's mi- 
niſters, it is very alarming to 


4 and denial 


cure and 


affectionate attachment, to our 
* « 9 moſt 
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find, that at a time, when the 
people of America think them- 
ſelves aggrieved, by the late acts 


of parliament impoſing taxes on 


them, for the ſole and expreſs 
purpoſe of raifing a revenue, and 
in the moſt dutiful manner are 
ſeeking redreſs from the throne ; 
any endeavours to unite, in lay- 
ing before their ſovereign, what 
is apprehended to be their juſt 


complaint, ſhould be looked up- 


on as a meaſure of a moſt 
„dangerous and factious ten - 
« dency, calculated to inflame 
the minds of his Majeſty's good 
„ ſubjects in the colonies, to 
«« promote an unwarrantablecom- 
„bination, to excite and en- 
© courage an open ſition to, 
s : of a of 
«6 parliament, and to ſubvert the 
true principles of the conſtitug 
tion.“ We cannot but view 
this as an attempt in ſome of his 
Majeſty's miniſters, to ſuppreſs 
all communication of ſentiments, 
between the colonies, and to pre- 
vent the united ſupplications of 
America from reaching the royal 
ear. We hope the conduct of 
this houſe will ever evince their 
reverence, and reſpect, for the 
laws, and faithful attachment to 
the conſtitution, but we cannot 
be brought to reſent an extrtion 
of the moſt undoubted confſlitu- 
tional right of petitioning the 
throne, or any endeavours to pro- 
preſerve an union of the 
colonies, as an unjuſtifable at- 
tempt to revive thoſe diſtractions, 
which it is ſaid have operated fo fa- 
tally, to the prejudice of both the 
colonies and the mother country. 
We have the warmeſt, and moſt 
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moſt gracious ſovereign, and ſhall 
ever pay the readteii, and moſt 
re pectiul regard, to the juſt and 
conllitutional power of the B. i- 
tiſb parhanient ; but we ſhall not 


he intimidated, by a h. ſound- 


ing expꝛeſſions, from doing what 
we think is right. The houſe of 
repreſentatives of the colony of 
Ma ſſacbuſctt' s Bay, in their letter 
to us, have intimated, that th 
have preferred an humble, duti- 
ful and loyal petition to the king, 
and expreſſed their confidence, 
that the united and dutiſul ſuppli- 
cations of his diſtreſſed American 
ſubjects, will meet with his royal 
and favourable acceptance; and 
we think they have aſlerted their 
rights with a decent reſpect to 
their ſoveieign, and a due ſubmiſ- 
ion to the authority of parlia- 
ment. What we ſhall do upon 
this occaſion, or whether, in con- 
| ſequence of that letter, we ſhall do 
any thing, it 1s not our preſent 
buſineſs to communicate to your 
excel'ency : but of this be pleaſ- 
ed to be aſſured, that we cannet 
be prevailed on, to take no no- 
rice of, or to treat with the leaſt 
degree of contempt, a letter ſo 
expreſſive of duty and loyalty to 
the ſovereign, and fo replete with 
juſt principles of liberty; and 
your excellency may depend, that 
whenever we apprehend the rights 
of the people to be affected, we 
ſhal! not fail boldly to aſſert, and 
ſteadily endeavour to maintain 
and ſupport them, always remem- 
bring, what we could wiſh never 
to be forgot, that by the bill of 
rights it is declared, that .it is 
the right of the ſubject, to peti- 
tion the king, and all commit- 
ments and proſecutions ſor ſuch 
petitioning are illegal.“ ; 
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By order of the lower houie of 
aſſembly, 
Roar Lrovp, Speaker. 
June 23, 1:68. 


The governor of the colony of 
Rhode Ihiand, communicaied to the 
houſe of aſſembly of that ꝗᷓ ſland, 
a letter, of which the following is 
a copy. 


| Whitehall, April 21ft, 1768, 
Gentlenen, | 
J have his majeſty's commands, 


to tranſmit to you the incloſed co- 


py of a letter, from the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
colony of the Meſſachuſeit s Bay, 
addreſſed, by order of that houle, 
to the ſpeaker of the aſſembly of 
each colony upon the continent of 
North Auerica ; as his majeſty con- 


ſiders this meaſure to be of a moſt 


dangerous and factious tendency, 


calculated to inflame the minds of 


his good ſubjects in the colonies ; 
to promote an un warrantable com- 
bination, and toexcite and encou- 
rage an open oppoſition to, and 


denial of the authority of parlia- 


ment, and to ſubvert the true 
principles of the conſtitution. 
It is his majeſty's pleaſure that you 
ſhould, immediately upon the re- 


ceipt hereof, exert your utmoſt 


influence, to defeat this flagitious 


attempt to diſturb the publick 


peace, by prevailing upon the aſ- 
ſembly of your province to take 


no notice of it, which will be | 


treating it with the contempt it 
deſerves. 

The repeated proofs which have 
been given by the aſſembly of 


Rhode Iſland, of their reverence 


and reſpect for the laws, and of 
their faithful attachment to the 


- conſtitution, leaye little room in 


his 
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his mzjeſly's breaſt, to doubt of 
their ſhewing a proper reſentment, 
of this unjuſtrtiable attempt to 
revive thote diſtractions which 
have operated ſo fatally to the 
prejudice of this kingdom and 
the colonies: And accordingly 
his majeſty, has the fulleſt con- 
fidence in their affection, and ex- 
peas they will give him the 
trongeſt proofs of them on this 
and every other occaſion, 
I am with great truth and 
regard, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient humble 
m—_ 
_ HittsBoROUGH. 


This is the original of Heratis 
Sharp's letter alluded to above. 


Tue following letter to the 
printer from RocER MarTrn, 
Eſq; was publiſhed the gth of 
July in the Providence Gazette : 

Ir the deſign of the earl of 
Hillſborough's letter, of the 2 1ſt 


of April laſt, to the colony of 


| Rhode Iſland, was to detach and 
divert them from uniting with the 
_ continen., in all legal endeavours 
for a removal of general griev- 
ances, he hath miſſed his aim. 
This colony is but the more con- 


firmed of the neceſſity of a general 


union, when the oppreſſion is com- 
mon. This I think 1 may ſay, after 
having heard no one even during 
the ſeſſion of aſſembly in which that 
letter was read, expreſs the leaſt 
cenſure of the colony of the 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay, for writing the 
circular letter complained of, 
but, on the contrary that 
ceeding is univerſally approved 
of. If it be the privilege of 
every ſubject to petition the 
king, it is undoubtedly the right 


of a whole country to unite in 
a ſupplication for redreſs of griev- 
ances, which equally affect them 
all. This colony have adopted 
the meaſures recommended to 
them by their brethren of the 
Ma ſſac huſett'ñ-Bay, and a commit- 
tee hath been appointed to pre- 
pare a draft of a petition on the 
ſubje& recommended, who will 
ſoon report to the aſſembly, not- 
withſtanding the earl's letter; 
and there cannot be the leaſt 
doubt, but that ſuch petition will 
be forwarded as ſoon as may be, 
as at the time when his ſurpriz- 
ing letter was received, the aſ- 
ſembly were addreſſed by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of burgeſſes 
in Virginia, on the ſubject con- 
tained in the circular letter from 
Boſton, wherein the ſentiments of 
that ancient and reſpeQable go- 
vernment appear to co-incide with 


thoſe of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 


to which addreſs the houſe direQ- 
ed their ſpeaker to ſend an an- 
ſwer, and fignify their full ap- 
probation of the ſentiments there- 
in contained, and to aſſure him, 
that meaſures, ſimilar to thoſe 
taken in that dominion, ſhould 
be purſued. And I am authoriz- 
ed to ſay that an anſwer from 
our houſe of commons, in this 


colony, to the letter from Bofon, 
would have been ſent and made 


public, had it not been for the 
intervention of ſome ſpecial bu- 
ſineſs, which engroſſed the at- 
tention of the houſe ſo much, 
during their ſeſſion of only three 


. or four days continuance, that 
pro- they omitted to give any particular 


direction to their ſpeaker in that 


behalf. Many ot the houſe ſup- 
poſing he would have written an 


anſwer ex officio, as the houſe 
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had entered into the meaſures 
recommended. 

Upon a re examination of the 
circular letter from the Mafſachu- 
fett's-Bay, (with all due tubmiſ- 
fion to the ſagacity of his lord- 
ſhip) n—_ 4 us can diſ- 
cover any dangerous or ſactious 
tendency therein, or conceive it 
to be calculated to inflame the 
minds of the king's ſubjects in 
the colonies, or to promote any 
unwarrantable combinations, or 
to ſubvert any principles of the 
conſtitution. We rather think it 
a meaſure of the higheſt expe- 
diency—T hat theprinciples there- 
in held forth, are right, and in 
which all the colonies on the 
continent are unanimous in ſen- 
timent, A receſſion of one jot 
from the principles contained in 
that letter, wbuld be dangerous 
to the general ſafety ; and from 
— ht ter oe we 

colony of the Maſſa- 
chuſett's-Bay will have the fortitude 
to endure all extremities, rather 
than reſcind any reſolutions that 
gave birth to it. | | 
One would think, that a joint 
ſupplication would meet with a 


| ous or factious? He might as 
well perſuade us, that in a time 
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of peſtilence or famine, an united 
ſupplication to heaven to remove 
the calamity, was an unwarran- 
table combination. 

Unleſs the colonies are for 


tamely yielding up every valua- 
ble privilege, the miniſter —_ 


to be plainly told, that let his 


ſingle opinion be what it may, 


they ſo tar underſtand their own |; 


liberties, that they will at all 


times, when they ſee fit, confer | 


together, and correſpond about 
their joint conce!nments, without 


afking his leave, and that they 
have a lawful right ſo to do. If 
our petitions are prevented from 
reaching the royal ear, —if the 
moſt dutiful ſupplications are called 
unwarrantable combinations, — 
and, in fine, if legiſlation in this 
j is ſuſpended, becauſe we 
decently declare our rights, and 
pray for a continuance of them, 
of what uſe are agents at the 
court of Great-Britain ? If I might 
adviſe in this matter, I _ 
e a general revocation 

— 's, and a diſcontinu- 
ance of any further commerce or 
buſineſs with the inhabitants of a 
country, who, being only fellow- 
ſubjects, would tyrannize over us. 

Ros EA MarTYsx. 


of Rhode- Ila, 
July 5, 1768. 
Four letters were received from 


= members of the late houſe 


rom Tomas Perkins, from Arun- 

del, dated July 12, 1768. 

James Gowen, from Kettery, 
July 13, 1768. 
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From John I beelrigbt, from Wells, 
July 13, 1768. 
Benjamin Chadbourn, from 
Berawick, July 14, 1768. 


Theſe letters, though in different 
words, were all to the following 
effect: 

« Tt was my misfortune to be 
abſent from the general court, at 
the time when the important 
queſlion was decided by y-as and 
nays, for reſcinding of the vote 
reſen- 
tatives, relative to the well known 
circular _ : ſo far as I am 
capable of judging, I approve 
o& thoie — = at 4 5 a 
can ſee no reaſon for reſcinding ; 


you think proper, to make it 
publick, that the repreſentative 
of each place, would have made 
an addition to the memorable 


The addreſs of the freeholders 
and inhabitants of the town of 


_ Markt lehead. 


To the honourable James Otis, 


and the other gentlemen who 


voted againſt reſcinding. 


Gentlemen, 3 
When a lawful attempt to unite 
a conſiderable part of the ſubjects 
in dutifully petitioning the throne, 
and decently remonſtrating to the 
Britiſh parliament, for a redreſs 
of grievances, is called a meaſure 


of an inflammatory nature, and 


evidently tending to create un- 
warrantable combinations, and to 
excite an unjuſtifiable oppoſition 
to the conſtitutional authority of 
parliament, and to revive the un- 
happy diviſions between Great- 


for your ſteady reſolution in ad- 


Britain and her colonies; and 
when it is induſtriouſly endeavour- 
ed to throw the odium of the whole 
upon a few individuals, and art- 
fully infinuated to be only the at- 
tempt of a deſperate faction, and 
no ways agieeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the people in general: 
when this is the caſe, it is moſt 
certainly the duty. and intereſt of 
every people who would not tame- 
ly part with their rights and liber- 
ties, to interfere, and let the world 
know their ſentiments in ſuch a 
caſe.—W herefore the freeholders 
and other inhabitants of the town 
of Marblehead, at a meeting legal- 
ly held for that purpoſe, | have u- 
nanjmouſly voted to return, in 
this public manner, their fincerelt 
and moſt hearty thanks to you, 

gentlemen, the worthy members 
of the late honourable houſe of 
repreſentatives of this province, 


hering to the juſt rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, when it was 
required of you. to reſcind the re- 
ſolves of a former houſe, relating 


to the circular letter ſent to the 


other provinces in February laft, 
deſiring them to join in a dutiful 
petition to his majeſty ; and to aſ- 
ſure you of their inviolable regard 
and reſpe& for you, and all others 
animated by a ſpirit of true pa- 


Per Order, 1 
Bu Aut Bob, Town-Clerk. 
Marblehead, Fu 16, 1768. 


N. B. The afore-mentioned 
town · meeting was convened upon 
the petition of ninety-two of the 
freeholders of the ſaid town, 
and the ſaid meeting was fuller 
than ever was known. REY 
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The conſequence of the circu- 
lar letters from Beffon and New 
York was, that the provinces cal- 
led their ſeveral aſlemblies toge - 
ther, to conſider of the anſwer to 
be returned, and whether they 
would unite themſelves in ſtop- 
ping the importation of goods 


from Great Britain, until certain 


acts of parliament were repealed, 
which they thought injurious to 
their rights, as treemen and as 


Britiſh ſubjects. 


Mr. Dickenſon prepared an ad- 
dreſs which was read to a very 
numerous meeting of the mer- 
chants in Philadelphia, the 25th 
April 1768. which was accepted 


of unanimouſly ; and the freemen 


drew up inſtructions for their re- 
preſentatives, which were deli- 
vered to Joſeph Gallaauay and 
Janes Pemberton, eſqrs, to be by 


them communicated to their bre- 


thren. The tenor of theſe in- 
ſtructions were as follows: 

That duties for the ſole purpoſe 
of raiſing a revenue had been 


lately impoſed by a& of parlia- 


ment upon ſeveral articles of com- 
merce imported into the colonies. 

That they looked on it as an 
infringement on their natural 
right; as they were not repre- 
ſented nor could be in a Brit 
ſenate; and that it was taking 
away their money without their 
conſent. 

That the province of Maſſachs- 


fett's Bay had wiſely communica- 


ted their ſentiments and proceed- 
ings to the other aſſemblies on the 
continent, it being neceſſary that 
the repreſentations of the ſeveral 
aſſemblies, upon ſo delicate a 
point ſhould harmonize with each 


other. 


That their behaviour had been 
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wickedly repreſented to his gra- 


cious majeſty as a ** meaſure of 
molt factious tendency, and a fla- * 


gitious attempt to diſturb the pub- 
lic peace.” And that the houſe 
of repreſentatives has been re- 
quired to reſcind the reſolution 
that gave birth to the circular 
letter,” and that, as they have re- 
fuſed to comply with this requeſt, 
they have been di/o/ved in an in- 
ſulring manner. And that the 
aſſembly of Maryland has been 
prorogued by their governor, in 
obedience to a miniſterial order, 
becauſe they could not be pre- 
vailed on to ** reſent and treat 
with contempt” the letter from the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſent- 
atives of the Mafachuſert's Bay. 
Therefore they call upon them 
in the moſt earneſt manner, to 
exert themſelves at the next meer- 
ing of aſſembly, for procuring a 
redreſs of their grievan.es; and 
for promoting a cordial anion in 
ſentiments and meaſures with the 
other colonies, on which union 
alone, the happineſs of the whole 
undoubtedly depends. And that 
a petition to his majeſty, a me- 
morial to the houſe of lords, and 
a remonſtrance to the houſe of 
commons be immediately drawn 
up and tranſmitted home. In 
theſe addreſſes they defire them 
to expreſs, with all poſſible force 
of language, their loyalty to his 
majeſty, their firm attachment 
to the Britiþ conſtitution, and 


their affection to the people of 


the parent country ; that they va- 
lue and revere the connexion be- 


tween her and them above every 


thing but reli gion and liberty, that 
they ue it is a band of peace 
and proſperity; that influenced 
by theſe ſentiments, they Jy 
avs 
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have been, are, and always ſhall 
be ready and willing upon every 


juſt occaſion, to demonſtrate their 


loyalty and duty, by every me- 
thod in their pon er. —But with 

ual zeal and firmneſs, are im- 
moveably fixed to aſſert and main- 


tain the ineſtimable rights and li- 


berties given to them by Goo, 
and confirmed to them by the 


conſtitution. 


The houſe of repreſentatives of 
New TFerſey petitioned his majeſty 
alſo in conſequence of the circu- 
lar letters from the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, ſetting forth 
their attachment to their ſovereign, 


their grievances, and their ſtrong 
2 


to preſerve in perfect vigour, 
their ſacred rights and liberties: 


And that the inceſſant exertion of 


his majeſty's truly royal cares to 


procure his people a proſperity e- 


qual to their love of them, en- 
couraged them with all humility 
to pray that his majeſty's clemen- 
cy would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to take into conſideration their 


_ unhappy circumſtances and to 


afford them ſuch relief as his 


mazjeſty's wiſdom ſhould think to 


be moſt proper. 


The inhabitants of Port/mouth 


in New re, prepared in- 
ſtructions which were delivered 
to their repreſentatives William 
Parker, Jacob Sheaffe and Fohn 
Sherborne, eſqrs the tenor of which 
was, 3 

That there was an univerſal 
uneaſineſs ſpread throughout all 
the Exgliſb colonies on that con- 
tinent, occaſioned by the late act 
of parliament, impoſing duties 
on various commodities, which 
cannot be imported but from 
Great Britain (the colonies by 
ſormer acts of trade being pro- 


hibited from purchaſing them 
elſewhere) which duties are laid 
for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue. 

T hat they are under great a- 
larm, &c. as in the inſtructions 
from other houſes. 

That the repreſentatives would 
uſe their utmoſt endeavour in the 
next ſeſſion of general aſſembly 
to forwaid a full and humble re- 
preſentation to his majeſty of the 
ſentiments of the ſubjects of that 
2 reſpecting the duties 

ately impoſed on them, and 
other grievances as beſore- men- 
tioned; aſſuring his majeſty of 
the ſteady attachment uf the peo- 
ple to his royal perſon, and moſt 
zealous adherence to the Erg/i/b 
conſtitution, and explaining the 
reaſons of the preſent alarm, 
at the introduction of a new kind 
of oppreſſive power wholly un- 
known before ; and that his ma- 
jeſty would redreſs and protect 
their conſtitutional rights. * 

Arripavirs were ſworn in the 
province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, to 
ſhew the conduct of the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, and the behaviour 
of the maſter of the Romney man 
of war. ” | 

The following is a copy of one 
of them: 


I Daxter Marcou of Beſon, 
of lawful age, do teſlify and ſay, 
that on Friday the tenth day of 
June, 1768, being in my ſtore on 
Jobn Hancock, eſq's wharf, about 
ſunſet, I ſaw Mr. Harriſon, col - 
lector, Mr. Halle-wel! comptroller, 
Mr. Sheaff deputy colleQor, with 
a number of their inferior off cers, 
paſs my ſtore, and go down the 
wharf: And I the ſaid deponent 
wen: down after them, and ye 

Mr. 


30 
Mr. Hallowell give a ſignal to the 
Romney man of war, commanded 
by captain Corner, which lay about 
a cable's length from the wharf ; 
on which the boat came from ſaid 
man of war, and came abreaſt a 
ſloop lying at ſaid wharf, Hallowell 
pointing with his hand to the 
ſloop; on which the maſter of the 
man of war, who was in the boat, 
buarded her immediately, with a 
number of marines, having their 
guns, and other arms. I was then 
along-ſide ſaid floop, and heard 
ſaid maſter of the man of war give 


orders to fix the bayonets, and 


take their places, and that the firſt 
damned raſcal that ſaid a word, to 
blow his brains out, or run him 
through with the bayonet. With 
that, I ſaid, you are a raſcal to 
give ſuch _ when ) * no 
perſon ng you, el 

at ry; A three or ws 
men, beſides a few boys, near the 
ſloop, except the cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficers and man of war's men. It 
then being ſan-down, one of the 
marines being ordered by the of- 
ficer, fired a gun, when there 
came another boat along-fide ſaid 
ſloop, and Mr. Hallewell ordered 
ſaid floop's faſts to be cut or caſt 
off, and to tow her away. With 
that the ſaid maſter of the man of 
war began to cut the fails, and Mr. 
Hallowell ſaid, let me ſee who 
dare oppoſe. I told him it looked 
like robbery, to take away a gen- 
tleman's veſlsl in that manner; 


but he ſwore by God ſhe ſhould 


2 As I knew Mr. Harriſos to 
a ſuperior officer to him, I ap- 
plied to him, as he ſtood next to 
me, and ſaid, Mr. Harriſon, by 
whoſe orders does the officer take 
away the ſloop? He replied, by 
mine. I anſwered, if the ſloop 
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had broke any a& of trade, can't 
you ſeize her, and let her ſtay 
where ſhe is {and take her trial be- 


fore the court of admiralty) as ſhe © 


1768 


is as ſafe here as with the man of 


war, and I will take upon me to 
inſure her forth coming if you are 


afraid; or at leaſt ſhould be glad 


you would give orders to the offi- 
cer to detain her till the owner, 


Mr. Hancock comes down, as he is 


ſent for, and will be here in a few 


minutes; for I am afraid it will : 


make a great diſturbance in town, 
as I think your proceedings are 
contrary to cuſtom, and I believe 


they are contrary to law; for! 


think you have done your duty 
when you have ſeized her. Bat 
Mr. Hallowel! anſwered, I'll be 
damned but ſhe ſhall go; and 
ſo cried out to the officer, cut all 
away; when he cut away the faſts, 


ſaid Hallowell, caſting off ſome of | 


them himſelf. When ſaid officer 
had cut away all the faſts, the 
boats towed her away off to the 


man of war; the ſaid maſter of 


the man of war breathing out 
threats againſt the town, and ſwore 
he ſend them all to hell: 
and he, the ſaid maſter, ſeveral 
times ordered the marines to fire. 
After this was done, a few negroes 
and boys 
Hallowell, and told him, that he 
had been the means of robbing a 


gentleman of his intereſt, and ſo 


made a good deal of diſturbance, 


following him up the ftreet, and 


night coming on, they went to 


ſaid Hallowe!ll's houſe, and broke 


a few panes of glaſs; and to Mr. 
Harriſon's houſe, and broke a few 
panes of glaſs there; and to Mr. 
Williams's, and broke ſome there; 
and got a ſmall boat belonging to 
Mr. Harriſon, which they burned | 

ad 


gathered round Mr. 
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F rr COR 


and further the deponent ſayeth 
not. 
Dante. MaLcon. 


June i ytb, 1768. 
Province Maſſachaſet?s-Bay, Suf- 


folkſhire, June 17th, 1768. 
Mr. Danie! Malcom ſubſcriber to 


| the foregoing depoſition, appear- 


made oath to the truth of the 


8 8. Daurozru ! 
oram 2 Wir. BAT TEE 
Juſtices of the peace through che 


ing, 


province. 


A true copy compared with the 
original. 


WILLIAM Coor Ex, Town-clerk. 


Caleb Hophins, Benjamin Goodwin, 
Daniel Marwaring, William Canp- 
bell, Edward Proctor, John Boave, 
Nathaniel Waterman, Terami 
Smallage, Jeb Piper, William 
Roſs, Fohn Macket, Foſbun Pico, 


.and John Welch, made ſeparate 


affidavits which were reduced into 
writing, and ſigned reſpectively 
by them, and ſworn before the 
ſame juſtices of the peace, to the 
ſame tenor as that of Daniel Ma- 
com. Theſe affidavits were all 
ſworn the ſame day, and all at- 


teſted by Mr. Cooper, the town- 


clerk. 

The diſturbances in North- Ame- 
ricd being repreſented by the dif- 
ferent governors of the feveral co- 


lonies to the miniſtry in England; 


his majeſty to enforce the pay- 


ment of duties impoſed on the in- 


habitants of the provinces, ſent 
inſtructions by way of letters pa- 
tent to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms in Arx eri ca, to exact all 
uh daties as were impoſed on 


- wards. 
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the Americans by the Britih par- 
liament, and that any three or 
more of them (the commiſſioners) 
were thereby authorized to receive 
ſuch revenues, and that after "*x 
ing the neceſſary payments - 
— and A wa charges in 
the m ment thereof, and over 
and above ſuch other payments as 
ſhall be made out of the ſaid re- 
venues by virtue of his majeſty's 
commiſſion, or any laws or ſta- 
tutes relating to the ſaid revenues, 
to ſend from time to time, by ra- 
mittances or otherwiſe, as often 


and in ſuch manner, as any three 


or more of them ſhall find beſt 
for his majeſty's ſervice, tranſ- 
mitted by the caſhier and pay- 
maſter of his majeſty's cuſtoms, or 


other proper officer within the li- 


mits of their commiſſion, to the 


receiver-general of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms in that part of Great-Bri- 


ah tain called England, who are re- 


ired to apportion the ſame ac- 
— wc to the ſeveral funds or 
branches upon which the ſaid mo- 
nies reſpectively ſhall ariſe, and 
pay the ſame into the exchequer. 
And that any three or more of 
them were thereby directed and 
required from time to time to 
tranſmit to the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms in Ezg/azd, an account 
of the monies ſo returned or tranſ- 


| mitted, and the branches on which 


the ſame did ariſe. 
The inhabitants of the town of 
Boſtan preſented a petition to go- 


vernor Baraard in the following 


To his Excellency Fa axcis Ban- 
NARD, eſq; governor and com- 
mander in chief in and over the 
province of M-fſachuſe!t':-Bay, 
and vice · admiral ol the — | 

e 
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The inhabitants of the town of ſecurity, we and our poſterity re- 


Boſton, intown-meecting, legally 
aſſembled ; 


Humbly ſhew, 

That petitioners conſider 
the Britiſh conſtitution as the baſis 
of their ſafety and happineſs. By 
that is eftabliſhed, no man ſhall 
be ed by laws, nor taxed, 
but by himſelf or repreſentative, 
legally and fairly choſen, and to 
which he does not give his own 
conſent. In open violation of 
theſe fundamental rights of Bri- 
tons, laws and taxes are impoſed 
on us, to which we not only have 
not given our conſent, but againſt 
which we have moſt firmly remon- 
ſtrated. Dutiful petitions have 
been preferred to our moſt graci- 
ous ſovereign ; which (though to 
the great conſternation of the peo- 
ple, we now learn, have been 
cruelly and inſiduouſſy prevented 
reaching the royal preſence) we 
have waited to receive a gracious 
anſwer to, with the greateſt at- 
tention to the public peace, until 
we find ourſelves invaded with 
an armed force, ſeizing, impreſ- 
fing, and impriſoning & perſons 
of our fellow · ſubjects, contrary to 
expreſs acts of parliament. 

Menaces have been thrown out, 
fit only for Barbarians, which al- 
ready affe& us in the moſt ſenſible 

manner, and threaten us with fa- 
mine and deſolation, as all navi- 
gation is obſtrufted, upon which 
alone our whole ſupport depends ; 
the town is at this criſis in a fitu- 
ation, nearly ſuch, as if war was 
formally declared againſt it. 

To contend with our parent 
ſtate, is in our idea, the moſt 
ſhocking and dreadful extremity ; 
but tam ely to relinquiſh the only 


tain of the enjoyment of our lives 


and properties, without one ſtrug- 
gle, is ſo humiliating and baie, 
that we cannot ſupport the reflec- 
tion. We apprehend, Sir, that 
it is at your option, in your power, 
and we would hope in your incli- 
nation, to prevent, this diſtreſſed, 
and juſtly incented people from 
effecting too much, and from the 
ſhame and reproach of attempting 
too little. 

As the board of cuſtoms have 
thought fit, of their own motion, 
to relinquiſh the exerciſe of their 
commiſſion here, and as we can- 
not but hope, that, being con- 
vinced of the impropriety and in- 
Juſtice of the appointment of a 
board with ſuch enormous powers, 
and the inevitable deitrution 
which would euſue from the ex- 
erciſe of their office, will never 
re · aſſume it; we flatter ourſelves, 
your exce will, in tender- 
neſs to this people, uſe the beſt 
means in your power, to remove 
the other grievance, we ſo juſtly 
complain of, and iſſue your imme- 
diate order to the commander of 
his majeſty's ſhip Romney, to re- 
move from this harbour, till we 
ſhall be aſcertained of the ſucceis 
of _ applications. PE 

And your petitioners as in dut) 
bound, &c. * | * 


The Govraxon's anſwer. | 


Gentlemen, 

My office and ſtation make me 

a very incompetent judge of the 
right you claim againit acts of 
parliament; and therefore it would 
be to no purpoſe for me to expicis 
my opinion thereupon. All I can 
ſay, is, that I ſhaii not knowing iy 
inf. 1c 


are a 
_ know 
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infringe any of your rights and 
privileges, but ſhall religiouſly 
maintain all thoſe which are com- 
mitted to me, as a ſervant of the 


king. 3 

In regard to the imprefling men 
for * of 3 his 
ſhips of war, it is practiſed in 
Great-Britain, and all ather his 
majeſty's dominions, and there- 
fore, I cannot diſpute it in this 
part of them, But 1 ſhall uſe my 
utmoſt endeavours to get it regu- 


lated ſo as to avoid all the incon- 


veniences to this town, which you 
pprehenfive of: and from the 
. I have of captain Cor- 
ner, I have no doubt of my ſuc- 


tais in purſuance of an act of parlia- 
ment) and their officers in their 
perſons and offices. And whether 
they ſhall, or ſhall not relinquiſh 
the exerciſe of their commiſſion, 
I muſt not fail to give them all 


the protection, aid, and aſſiſtance 


in my power. If in ſo doing 1 
fall give offence, I ſhall be ſorry 
tor it, but I ſhall never regret the 
doing my duty. 


„ throne of your royal progenitors : 


I. have no command over his 
majeſty's ſhips, and therefore 
cannot iſſue fach orders as you 
deſire, nor indeed any order to 


the commander of his majeſty's 


ſhip the Romney ; and it would be 
highly improper for me to make a 
requifition to him, to remove.trom 
this. harbour, when I know he 
is ſtationed here by a ſuperior 


officer, and cannot remove from 
hence but by his orders. 


Francis Bzxrnag. 


| The committee of the hoſe of 
repreſentatives reported to the 


houſe the followi g. petition to 
his majeſty, which, was under 
ao fembly of Lafee Bay wa 
in em | $= Day Was 


the af- 


k ; - We your majelly's mo dab 


and faithful ſubje&s, the. repre- 
ſentatives of your ancient, and 
S 


and. being abandantly convinced 
of your majeſty and cle - 
mency, moſt humbly implore che 
royal favour, while we briefly re- 
preſent the grievances we labour 
under, and which, under God, 
your majeſty alone can redreſs. 
It is with inexpreſſible concern, 
that we are conſtrained thus pub- 
lickly to complain of the admi- 
niſtration of his excellency Francis 
Bernard, eſq; your majeſty's go- 
vernor of this province, who has 
betrayed an arbitrary diſpoſi- 
tion. = g 
D He 
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He has declared, that certain 


He early attached himſelf to 
a party, whoſe principles and 
views, we apprehend, ave _ 

n repugnant to your mazeſty's 
real 2 8 

He has both in his ſpeeches, 
and other public acts, treated 


the repreſentative body with con- 


. 


tempt. 

He has in an unwarrantable 
manner, taken upon himſelf the 
exerciſe of your majefty's royal 
_ prerogative, in granting à charter 
for a college, without even the 
_ of your majelily's coun- 
eil. 

He has openly attempted to 
make himſelf ſole and abſolute 
judge of the qualification of 
members 


the houſe of ſentatives. 
We have alſo reaſon to ap- 


prehend, that he has endeavour- 


miniſters ro believe, that an in- 
tention was formed, and a plan 
ſettled, in this, and the reft of 


your | colonies, treaſonably to 


withdraw themſelves from all 
connection with, and dependence 
upon Great-Britain ; and from 
| their natural allegiance to your 
majeſty's ſacred perſon and go- 
vernment. 
. He has in his publick 
ay both nous 67 Bo bly 
with oppugnation 
royal — ; ind with leav- 
ing gentlemen out of the coun- 
eil only for their fidelity to the 


crown. | 
He has indiſcreetly, not to ſay 
wantonly, exerciſed the prero- 
gative of the crown, in the re- 
peared negative of counſellors of 
= 3 reputation, and 
duly elected by a great majority 
of both — Tlembiy- E 


„returned to ſerve in 


_ ed to perſuade your majeſty's |} 
on the treaſury, for the payment 


ſeats at the council board, ſhall 
be kept vacant, till certain gen- 
tlemen, his favourites, ſhall be 
re- elected. | 

He has unconſtitutionally in- 


terfered with, and unduly influ- | 


enced elections; particularly in 
the choice of an agent for the 
province. 


He has very abruptly diſplaced j 
divers gentlemen of worth, for 


no apparent zeaſon, but their 
voting in the aſſembly againſt his 
meaſures. 

He has 
over depoſitions to the miniſtry 


againſt gentlemen of character 


here, wichout giving the accuſed 


the leaſt notice of his purpoſes 


and 


unconſtitutional offices. 
He has drawn divers warrants 


of monies, againſt the expreſs 
er f the aſſembly. 

e has at this ſeſſion, preſumed 
to threaten the general afſembly, 
upon the non-compliance of the 
houſe of r es with acer- 
tainrequiſition, not only to diſſolve 


them, but to delay to call a new | 


many others that might be enu- 
merated, ke has 94 — | 
le 


ed his adminiſtration diſa 
to the whole body of the 
ple, but entirely alienated their 
affe&ions from him ; and there- 
by wholly deſtroyed that confi- 
dence in a governor, which your 
majeſty's ſervice indiſpenſably re- 

quires. | | 
Whereby we moft humbly in- 
treat your majeſty, that his ex- 
cellency 
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practiſed the ſending | 


proceedings. | 


2 FRDLLOL ESD 


uo 


| . 27 


FL 


5 
2 


ſolves ſubſcri 


1768, 


| account or on commiſhon, or any 


papers, 
except only the articles of coals 
ſalt, fail-cloth, wool-cards, and 
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cellency Francis Bernard, eſq; may 
be removed from the government 
of this province ; and that your 
majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to place one in his ſtead, wor- 
thy to repreſent the greateſt and 


beſt monarch on earth. 


And as in duty bound, we, &c. 
ſhall ever pray. | 


The houſe of repreſentatives 
of the province of Maſſachuſett 2 
Bay being diſſolved by governor 
Bernard, The merchants of Neu- 
York drew u 
by almoſt all 
the merchants and traders in the 
town, dated the 27th of Auguſt, 


7 I. 


otherwiſe, nor purchaſe from any | 
factor or others, any kind of 


r co 
the Weft- 


coal-wire, grigdſtones, chalk, 
ad, tin, ſheet- copper and Ger- 

man ſteel. 

III. We further agree, not to 

Import any kind of merchandize 

from Hamburgb and Helland di- 


the following re- 


rectly from thence, nor by any 
other way whatſoever, more than 
what we have already ordered; 
except tiles and bricks. 

IV. We alſo promiſe to coun- 
termand all orders given. from 
Great-Britain, on or {ſince the 
16th inſtant, by the firſt convey- 
ance, ordering thoſe goods not to 
be ſent unleſs the bfore-mentioned 


e, that 


duties are taken off. 


V. And we further 


if any perſon or perſons ſubſerib- 
ing _ ſhall take any __ 
tage by importing any kind of 

e that are * reſtricted, 


Whereas it has been reported 
in this town- meeting, that his ex- 
celleney, the governor, has in- 
timated his apprehenſions that 
one or more regiments of his ma- 
jeſty's troops are daily expected 
here. 

D 2 


VoaTip - 


2 - 
Vorrd, That the honourable 
Thomas Cuſhing, eſq; Mr. Samuel 


Adams, Richard Dana, eſq; Ben- 
jamin Kent, eſq; and Dr. o/ep» 
Warren, 2 committee to wait 
upon his excellency, if in town, 
humbly requeſting that he would 
be pleaſed to communicate to 
the town the grounds and aſſur- 

ances he may have thereof. 
The committee prepared the 

_  followin 
vroſented to his excellency, de- 


firing the favour of an immedi- 


ate anſwer. | 
To his Excellency Fx ancis BER - 
nan, Eſq; Governor and 
Commander in _ 2 
Majeſty s province o 
. ſachuſett's> Bay, in Now- England. 
May it-pleaſe your Excellency, 


The inhabitants of the town of 


Beſton legally aſſembled, 2 
into 'conſiflgtation the * crit 
ſtate of the public affairs, more 
eſpecially the preſent 
ſituation of our invaluable rights 
and privileges, civil and religious, 
moſt humbly requeſt that your 
en wouldbe 2 10 forth 
with to iſſue precepts for a gene- 
ral aſſembly, * convened 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, in order 
that ſuch meaſures may be taken 
as in their wiſdom they may 
think proper for the preſerva- 
tion of our ſaid rights and prr̃- 
And your petitioners, as in 
Aduty bound, &c. 
To which the governor returned 
the following anſwer in writing. 
& Gentlemen 

„ My apprehenſions that ſome 

of his majeſty's troops are to be 


expected in Boflor, ariſe from in- 
tormation of a private nature. 
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petition which was 
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I have received no public letters, 
notifying to me the coming of 
ſuch troops, and requiring quar- 
ters for them: Whenever 1 do, 
I ſhall communicate them to his 
majeſty's council. | 

„The buſineſs of calling a- 
nother aſſembly for this year, is 
now before the king, and I can 


do nothing in it until I receive 


his majeſty's commands. 
Francis Berna.” 


The laft accounts from America, 
inform us of the following parti- 


culars: | 

On the 28th ber, 1768, 
advice was received that the men of 
war and tranſports from Halifax, 
with about goo troops collected 
from ſeveral parts of America, were 
ſafe, arrived at 'Nantoftet harbour, 
having very. narrowly eſcap 
ſhipwreck on the back. of Cape Cod, 
which diſaſter would have. leſt the 
extenſive ſea-coafk, of North-Ame- 
rica almoſt bare of ſhips of war 
and troops, but in no worſe. ſlate 
than are the inland fortreſſes and 
ſettlements, from whence the gar- 


riſons had been beſore withdrawn. 


29. The fleet was ht to an- 
chor near Cafle-Wilkam ; that e- 
vening there was throwing of f&y- 
rockets, &c. and thoſe paſſing in 
boats obſerved great rejoicings, 
and that the yanky dudle ſong was 
the capital piece in their band of 


muſic. This day his majeſty's 
council received a billet from go- 


vernor Bernard, requiring their at- 
tendance at Cafle- M illiam, and in- 
forming them that che officers of 
his majeſty's fleet and army would 
be preſent: They attended ac- 
cordingly, and notwithſtanding all 
intimidations, adhered ſt ictly to 
their votes publiſhed in the papers: 
Ihe 


Der 14. 
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The governor's arts were ineffec- 
tual to induce them to give the 
leaſt countenance to any 2 
being brought into Boflox, as the 
barracks at Caftle-William were 
ſufficient to receive the whole of 
thoſe arrived from Halfar. 

30. Early this morning a num- 
ber of boats were obſerved round 
the town making ſoundings, &c. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon 
the Launcefon of 40 guns, the Mer- 
maid of 28, Glaſgow 20, the Bea- 

Senegal 14, Bonetta 10, 
and feveral armed ſchooners, 
which t with the Romney of 
60 guns, and the other ſhips of 
war beforein the harbour, all com- 
manded by Captain Smith, came up 
to town, bri ging with them the 
14th regiment, el Dalrymple, 
iment, Colone! Carr, 
: 8 — * 

3 t we now be- 
ha Faber forrennded, atatimeof 


none havin 


profound peace, with about fſour- 


teen ſhips of war, with ſprings on 
to the town. 


OR. 1. At about one o'clock, 


all the troops landed under cover 
of the cannon of the ſhips of war, 
and marched into the common 
with muſkets charged, bayonets 
fixed, colours flying, drums beat- 
ing, fifes, &c. — Paying, making 
with the train of artillery upwards 
of 700 men. In 9 it 
is ſaid, an officer from the colonel 
went to the manufactory-houſe, 
with an order from the governor, 
and required Mr. Browns, and the 
other occupiers, to remove within 
two hours, that the troops might 
take poſſeſſion ; inſtead of a com- 

liance, the doors were barred and 
bolted going them. This even- 
ing the ſelect- men were required 


by the colonel to quarter the two 
regiments in this town, which 
they abſolutely refuſed, as his ma- 
Jeſly's council had done before, 
owing, that whoever ſhould in 
this matter conduct in violation of 
an act of parliament, muſt be an- 
ſwerable for the conſequences. 
The colonel, as it is ſaid, waving 
a demand for quartering, carneftly 
intreated, that out of compaſſion 
to the „ one regiment of 
which were gin © * camp 
uipage, wo W Fa- 
— Bll = chambers as a ſhel- 
ter for that and the following 
night, the next day being the ſab- 
bath, on which all Lonfuffan ould 


and alive with ſoldiers ; marchinge 


and counter-marchings to relieve 
the guards ; in. ſhort, the town is 
now a perfe& garriſon. This day 
the court of ſeſſions met at the 
court-houſe, when a motion was 
made by one of the bench, that 
the troops be ordered to remove at 
a diſtance, he being determined 
not to aſſiſt in adminiſtering juſtice 
under the points of bayonets; the 

D 3 2 motion 
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motion is to be conſidered next 
Wedneſday, to which time the 
court was adjourned. In the af- 
ternoon our artillery company ap- 
-peared in the field, and were ex- 
erciſed ; their captain was inform- 
ed by the officer of the regulars, 
that it was not cuſtomary to beat 
drum, or fire, after the evening 
cannon was dif the hint 


was taken, In King-ſtreet, the 


ſoldiers being gathered, a procla- 
mation was read, offering a re- 
ward of ten guineas, to ſuch ſol - 
dier as ſhould inform of any one 
who ſhould attempt to ſeduce him 
from the ſervice; after which it is 
ſaid the colonel adviſed them not 
to refuſe 
temptation to deſert, but to bring 


the offender to him, when he 


would take care that it ſhould be 
the laſt offer he ſhould make. 
This day the council met, when 


colonel Dairymple informed them 
he — ters, — 
demanded hilletin the troops. 


Oct. 4. Report that James Mar- 
ray, eſq a Scotch Je, from 
Scotland fince 1745, had let his 
dwelling and ſugar-houſe for the 


— of at 157. fterl- 
per nk an that Mr. Fer- 
reft trom Ireland had let them 2 
houſe, lately for about 
Fol. ſterling, at the rate of about 
Gol. ſterling per annum. Captain 
Ju Scott, maſter of the Brigg 


eſq; hav clearance and paſs, 
and being 'ready for failing, in- 
forms, that a boat from comma- 
dore Smith's a came along-fide, 
and: I him that it was 
captain Smieb's orders, that he did 
not leave this harbour without his 


permiſſion 


any money offered as a 
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and were obliged to paſs the guard 
placed in the paſſage-way enterin 
their chamber: colonel Dalrymp 


again informed them, that he had 


vided quarters for his troops in 
this — and again required 
them, in conſequence thereof, to 
billet them, and this notwith- 
ſtanding the barracks, built at the 
charge of this government for the 
reception of the king's troops, were 
ſtanding em 


council adviſed the governor to 
appoint a perſon to make provi- 
fion accordingly, provided the ſaid 
on would be willing to riſque 

1s being re-paid therefor by the 


next general court. Thus we ſee 
the proviſion made by act of parlia. 


ment for the eaſe and ſafety of the 
ſabje&s, and the convenience and 
benefit of the troops, may be ſet 
aſide, and rendered uſeleſs by any 
commanding officer who will take 
upon himſelf to hire quarters a- 
mong the inhabitants at any rate, 
in 44 that ſuch expence 
will 


people. 


OR. 6. In the morning nine or 


ten ſoldjers of colonel Cares regi- 
ment for ſundry miſdemeanors, 


were ſeyerely whipt on the com- 


mon. To behold Britons ſcourged 
by Negro drummers, was a new 
and very diſa 


the Gaſpee, paſſenger in 
the 2 oe Scott, for Lon- 
don, with diſpatches from the 
commander of the troops, on the 
528 expedition. 1 2 
ay, by order o governor - 
zard, the ſouth battery was deli- 


vered up to colonel Dairymple. 


From Cambriage, we learn, that 
laſt evening the picture 7 AP; 


: It is ſaid, that 
after conſultation had thereon, the 


finally thrown upon the 


ble ſpeQacle ! 
We are told that captain Ala, of 


6 de. 


( gr © = NH 


| 
7 


dern 05 1 _&s bi_ od ws.  JY £ 


B——&, hanging in the coll 
hall, had a piece cut out of the 
breaſt, exactly deſcribing a heart. 


On the 27th of October an ad- 
dreſs was preſented to General 
Gage, by ſeveral members of the 
council, in behalf of themſelves, 
and the other members who figned 
it, being all that were preſent. 


To his Excellency General Gage, 
commander in chief of his majeſly's 


forces an 


| The addreſs of the fubſeriders, mem- 


bers of bis majeſly's council of the 
province of the Maſſachuſet-Bay. 


Sin, 8 
A 2 council being held 
— ay, gives the diſtant mem- 
of it, with members 
in the town and neighbourhood, 
the pleaſure of addreſſing you. — 
We take the firſt opportunity of 
doing it, and at the time to 


| pay our compliments to. your ex- 


In this time of public diſtreſs, 


when the general court of the 


ince is in a ſtate of diſſolution, 


when the metropolis is 


with troops, and ſarrou. ded by 
ſhips of war, and when more 
are daily expected, it af- 
fords a general ſatisfaction that 


your excellency has viſited the 


and has now an 
tunity of knowing the ſtate of it 


by your own obſervation and en- 


TR. 2 obſervation will 


town and province are in a peace- 
ful Rate. Your own enquiry will 


ſatisfy you, that though there have 
been diſorders in the town of Bo/- 


| ſons inimical to it 7 as it 
2 
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ton, ſome of them did not merit 
notice, and that ſuch as did, have 
been magnified beyond the truth. 
Thoſe of the 1 8th of March and 
10th of June, are ſaid to have 
occaſioned the above-mentioned , 
armament to be ordered hither ; 
the firſt was trivial, and could not 
have been noticed to the diſad- 
vantage of the town, but by per- 


happened in the evening of a day 
of recreation ; the other was cri- 
minal, and the aQors in it were 
guilty of a riot, but we are obliged 
to ſay, it had its riſe from thoſe 
perſons who are loudeſt in their 
complaints about it, and who by 
their overch repreſentations 
of it, have been the occaſion of ſo 
great an armament being ordered 
ither ; we cannot perſwade our- 
ſelves to believe, they have ſuffici- 
ent evidence to ſupport ſuch repre- 
ſentations which have moſt unjuſtly 
brought into queſtion the loyalty 
of as a. people as any in his 
majeſty's dominions. 
This misfortune has ariſen from 
the accuſation of intereſted men, 
whoſe avarice having ſmothered 
in their breaſts, every ſentiment 
of humanity towards this province, 
has impelled them to oppreſs it to 
the utmoſt of their power, and 
by the conſequence of that op- 
preſſion eſſentially to injure Grear- 
From the candour of your ex- 
cellency's ſentiments, we aſſure 


ourſelves you will not entertain 
any apprehenſion that we mean to 


d Juſtify the diſorders and riotous 
you the fulleſt evidence * 


proceedings that have taken — 


in the town of Be ln; we 


them and have repeatedly and 
publicly expreſſed that deteitation, 
and in council have adviſed go- 

D 4 vernor 
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vernor Bernard to order the attor- 
ney-general to proſecute the per- 
petrators of them; but at the ſame 
time, we are obliged to declare, 
in juſtice to the town, that the 
diſorders of the 10th of June laſt, 
occaſioned by a ſeizure made by 
the officers of the cuſtoms, appear 
to have originated with thoſe who 
ordered the ſeizure to be made; 
the hour at making the ſcizure at 
or near ſun-ſet, the threats and 
armed force uſed in it, the for- 
Cibly carrying the veſſel away, and 
all in a manner unprecedented and 
calculated to irritate juſtly the ap- 
prehenfion that the ſeizure was ac- 
companied with thoſe extraordi- 
nary circumſtances, in order to 
excite a riot, and furniſh plauſible 
pretences for requiring troops a 
day or two after the riot; and, as 
If in proſecution of the laſt men- 
tion „ notwithſtanding 
there was not the leaſt inſult of- 
fered to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, either im their petſons or 
property, they thought fit to retire, 
on the pretence of ſecurity to 
themſelves, on board the Romney 
man of war, and afterwards to 
Caftle-William ; and when there, 
do keep up the idea of their being 
fill * hazard, procured the 
Romney, and ſeveral other veſſels 
of war to be ſtationed, as if to 
prevent an attack upon the caſtle, 
be efted to be afraid 


' Theſe proceedings have doubt- 
leſs taken place, 988 a be- 
lief among the officers of the na- 
— 9 A ©: _—_ _ ' 
vy and army, as they occaſionally 
Came hither, that the coſhmiſſion- 
ers were in danger of being at- 
tacked, and procure from thoſe 
officers repreſentatiors coincident 


with their own, that they really 
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town, it will be a 


[1768 } 
were ſo; but their frequent land- 
ing on the main, and making in- 
curſions into the country, where it 
would have been eaſy to ſeize 
them, if any injury had been in- 
tended, demonſtrates the infince- 
rity of the declarations, that they 
immured themſelves at the caſtle 
for ſafety ; this is rather to be ac- 
counted for, as being an effential 


part of the concerted plan for 


penny troops to be quartered 


ere, in which they and their co- 


adjutors have ſucceeded to their 
wiſh, but unhappily for the mu- 


tual detriment and uneaſineſs of 


both countries. #3 
We theught it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and our duty to the town 
and province, require us to give 
your excellency this detail, that 
you might know the ſentiments of 
this people, and that they think 
themſelves injured, and injured by 
men to whom they have done no 
injury. From the juſtneſs of your 
excellency we aſſure ourſel ves, 
your mind will not admit the 

impreſſions to their diſadvan 
from perſons who have done ti 
injury. | 
Your excellency in your letter 
to governor Bernard, of the 12th 
of September, gave notice that 
one of the regiments from Haifax 


was ordered for the preſent to 


Cafile-William, and the other to 


the town, but you was pleaſed af- 


terwards to order them into the 
town. 1 2 25 

If your excellency, when vou 
know the true ſtate of the town, 


which we can affure you is quite 


eaccable, ſhould think his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice does not require 
thoſe regiments to continue in the 
vn, it | great eaſe and 
{atisfaQion to the inhabitants if 


you 


Wn 


pected here from Jre/azd, 


. eaſe and happineſs of the town 
: | ordered thither. 
| jefts of his majeſty, have an af- 


_ enquiry into the diſorders above- 


ſous that from lucrative views 
of the town and province, ſome 


* covered themſelves already 
their own letter to your excel 


rw ur character, your excel- 
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you will pleaſe to order them to a ſew individuals, and thoſe of an 


Caſtle-William, where commodious inferior ſort, upon the town and 


barracks are provided for their re- province; and with regard to 
circum- 


ception, or to point Shirley in the thoſe individuals, if an 
neighbourhood of it, in either of 
which, or in both, they can be 
well accommodated. 

As to the two regiments ex- 


it ap- 
pears from lord Hi/{forough of the 
30th July, they were intended for 
a different part of North- America. 

If your excellency ſhould think 

it not inconſiſtent with his majeſ- 
ty's ſervice, that they ſhould be 
ſent to the place of their firſt deſti- 
nation, it will contribute to the 


and province, if they might be 
As weare true and faithful ſub. 
fectionate regard for the mother 


country, and a tender feeling for Baſſon, Oct. 27 


* 


our own, our duty to each of them 


makes us wiſh, and we earneſtly To the foregoing addreſs, the ge- 
follow ring anſwer. 


beg your excellency to make a full neral gave the 


mentioned, ' into the cauſes of Gentlemen, 
them, and the repreſentations that 
have been made pes Lot in 
doing which your ncy will 
eafily diſcover who are the per- the 


have combined againſt the peace 


of whom it is probable, have diſ- and riots which have 


town of Baſſon, thoſe riots 3pg 
have indrced bis majeſty ta order = 


lency. 

In making the enquiry, though four 
many imprudencies and ſome cri- pro! 
minal proceedings may be found x 
to have taken place, we are per- afl 
roſity, and juſtice which diſlin- 


your ? | 
cy will not charge the doings of 


42 


ſtay in no ſhape diſreſpectful to 
his majeſty's dutiful ſubjects in 


this town, and that the future be- 


 haviour of the people will 4 
the beſt conſtruction of their p 
Actions, which I flatter wil 
will be ſach as to afford me a ſuf- 
repreſent to 
of with- 


of the troops. 
Signed, . Gace. 


Beten, Od. 27. 


Notwithſlanding che diſturbances 
which have arjſen — the _ 
fity of q the troops, an 
the attempts made to oppoſe it; 
— + gh pg to collect, 
the reſolution governor to 

 Inforce 2a 


this reſpect, yet, for the 
— — 
| 


"Hit Nov. 17. The following 


Mon, viz. 
=> Mermaid, Glaſgow, Bea- 
we, he Senegal, and Bonetta ; 

Litt 
and + 3 1. ſe- 
large tranſports that brought 
the troops from — 

The tranſports, with the 64th 
ts, are not all 


at Celle. And: Co- 
the 65th, and moſt 
are in the veſſel 
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e, has in a 


of war are now riding at an- 


: chief, we have no room to doubt 


[1768 
not yet arrived. It is ſaid theſe 
regiments conſiſt of five hundred 
Den 
e 14t 2 ent, 
with the 64th ben B are 
quartered in town, and the other 
is to be quartered at the caſtle till 
the ſpring, when, it is ſaid, it is 
to be ſent to the 1 · i ſea-port 
=" in . pn 
at of the 1 iment, 

which, — their pr have 
been in the tou n- houſe, 
removed on Wedneſday laſt to the | 
barracks. 
The battalion-men of the de- 
tachment of the 59th 22 
are ſoon to return to Halifax ; but 
the company of grenadiers is to 
remain. 

By accounts from Charles-toaun, 
dated Oct. 


—ů— obſerve, — the 1 
meaſures formerly adopted 
excellency the governor, and — 
further continged by his honour 
the lieutenant-governor, have had 
the moſt happy effects, peace and 
good order being now perfectly 
reſtored in thoſe panes and the 
very appearance of tumult ſub- 
fided ; but they obſerve, that the 
continuance of this temper will 
greatly depend upon a proper at- 
tention being 
tional applications for redreſs of 
grievances, which, from the ami- 


able diſpoſition of our rin 


will meet with all poſſible counte- 
nance from his excellency. | 
From New-York, we have an 
account that the general aſſembly 
met the 27th of Oct. when the 
opened the ſchon with a 


2 au. gave 


ner. 


ziſt, the laſt advices + 
preſent, from their a ati_s ſertle- 


to conſtitu- - 
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neral aſſembly of the colony, each 
wenn N ” his * 

ncy on his ſpeech, wherein they 
— their readineſs to concur 
with him in every meaſure for pro- 
moting his majeſty's ſervice, and 
the welfare of the province. The 
vernor's ſpeech, are as follow. 

« It is with ſatisfaction, I 


can now lay before you, a re- 
port of the lords commiſſioners 
for trade and plantations, in con- 


ſequence of which his majeſty 
has been pleaſed to direct, that 
the regulation of the trade with 
the Indians, ſhall, for the future, 
be left to the colonies, as the im. 
portance of ſuch a concern to 
them, muſt neceſſarily engage 

tures in the 


fated to anſwer the purpoſe of his 
majeſty's gracieus condeſcenſion, 
in committing this valuable branch 
of commeree to their 

« The advantages ar 
only from the intercourſe of trade 
with the Indians, but from the 


among them which 
preſent, are fo obvious as to re- 
ments to enforce 


. 
: I ſhall therefore only re- 


commend it to you, that, to avoid 


any future cauſe of diſſatisfac- 


tion or jealouſy being given, 
= will, by — moſt effeftual 
laws, prevent any ſettlements be- 
the line which 
ed on by the Indians; 
frauds and abuſes 


ing made 
Rae 


z and at the 


all his ſubjects, by his proclama- 
tion in the year 1763, 


not 


actiſed by che 


graciouſly granted to 


o 8 2 ume that WM 
0 ate plan purſued b 

* . 7 of Indian 
affairs, as have operated to the 
benefit of trade, and given 
ſatis faction to the Indians, will 
be adopted by you, as far as eir- 
cumſtances and fituations will ad- 
mit ; theſe ſhall be laid before 
you, together with the reduction 


of ſuch as the commander 
in — of bi majeſty's forces 


has thought p to make, in 
conſequence of the orders he has 
received for that purpoſe, that 


you may be better enabled to re- 


gulate the execution of ſuch plans 


as you ſhall think moſt conducive 


to the public benefit. 
_ * The accounts which are di- 


that the greateſl œconomy have 
been obſerved in iſſuing the ſums 
granted for the ſupport of his 
. majeſty's troops here, and. that 

icular attention has been 
given to the intereſt of the pro- 


L 
4 


have been an unjuſt liberty we 


had no right to take. We have 
here given our readers an au- 


appear, that though the mother- 
couutry (from the protection ſhe 
afferds the coloniſts) hath an un- 

| | doubted 
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beautiful 


As 
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ed him, had he not been appri- 
ved of it before. 


except in garriſoned towns. 


men, as 
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on the beſt of china from Dreſ- 


As he proceeded further in 


the iſland, he was continually 


ſeeing the peaſants ruſh from 


behind the buſhes all armed, 
which would have greatly alarm- 


The man that carried his bag- 


e was armed. When he ar- i 


£21 at the houſe of — 
tlemen to whom he was ſtrongly 


recommended, he was ſurpriaed to 


find it was well furniſhed, and 


adorned with good prints, and 


ſome elegant paintings. 


He proceeded to Pina, the ad- | 


where he was 


joining vill 
— at a 


| houſe; for during his ftay in the 


iſland he met with but one inn, 


Me... received _ 
at coavents, and 7 
according as he fell in vith them. 
He travelled chiefly on foot, hav- 
ing his l 


country, and when he was ready 
to ſet off from a place, the people 
called for the women, as do 
for horſes in other countries. 
The convents are but 
decent buildings, ſuited to the 
ideas of thoſe pious people that 
have an inclination to live a mo- 


When Mr. Boſwell came to 


Merato, he was introduced to 


Signior Barbaggi, who married a 


niece of Pao, the Corfican chief. 
Notwithſtanding that Sig. Har- 
baggi was continually exp 

himſelf that the Corficans inha- 


bited a rude country, and lived 


like the ancient Spartans ; yet our 
author was elegantly entertained 
by him with ſeveral diſhes, ſerved 


uggage carried by wo- 
is cuſtom of the 


FREE) 


j 


it 
2 


: 
5 
f 


©? Jy 
EE 


„vou do not believe in 
the pope | No, ſays Mr. Bofwe!l. 
On the man's aſking him why 
gravely him that 


not ? He 


they lived too far off. But, ſays 
the man, Exgland is not ſo far as. 
Sicily ; yes, replied Mr. Boſwell, 
it is ten times farther ; which ſa- 
tished the man. $5. 115 

The great Paſchal Paoli, the 


k great by the 


of : the firu le 


— 
al 17 [Ih when 


ie, e aflaffinated by 
2 band haerers from Genoa, here 


and the Cf continued two 
years ay a chief. 

In the year 1755, he atcepted 
the invitation from his native 


counttymen and iflanders, and as 


toon as he appeared among them, 
attracted univerſal attention. He 
was then (ſays Mr. Beſtoell) about 
two and twenty: his deportment 
though eaſy, yet majeſtic, his 
conception ready, is judgment 
ſtrong, his principles generous, 
aud his eloquence irreſiſtible. 
Tp was unanimouſly elected chief, 
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d amon he beople; 


[1768 
and his election declared by a 


manifeſto, dated July 15, 17 Pt. 


He found the affairs 
country in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion; there was no ſubqrdi- 
nation, no diſcipline, no money, 
ſcarce any arms or ammunition, 
and what was worſe, little union 


vo up 
a reme As choſe vil 


in a ſhort e the Gorge Rang 
driven to thi temoteſt parts of the 
iland dually pr 
chem for the | 


their min 
for the en of 


every. village. of the 
and In univerfity at Corte; find, as 


che laſt and moſt imp 
vertient, ke by de 


: 


and e them = 


g 44 . . 2 

EEE 
rs , 
chef have no right to. a place 
z. we therefore refer our rea- 
ders w the * 0. 
page 153, where they 
f t oſ . tract 

e fro Ms. . oy 


It being Ciſcovered, tall the 
rights an« pretenſions the Ge-. 
xoeſe to the iſland of Corfice, were 


yielded for ever to France, toge- 


ther with the garriſons, which ſhe. 
ſtill retains, on condition that 


France ſhould pay to the repablic 
an annual fevenue, to a certain 
extent; information was received 
at Gena, and at the cour: of 

France, 


GORE 


= 
= 


cop Beg 


ned the inhabitants to * 1m 


. 


PE RA e VITELY 


put th 
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. France, that this perpetual ceſſion 
would excite jealouſies, and meet 
with oppoſition from the other 
wers of Exrepe, a ſecond device 
as been fallen upon. The re- 
public hath ceded to Francs for 
ten years the garriſons of Corfica, 
and the exerciſe of government 
over this kingdom; and France 


erected\in their ſtead, with a latin 
inſcription, The King of the Gur fe- 


cans. At that time, the French 


publickly declared their king 
wanted to incorporate Corffca 
with the reſt of his dominions.— 
They imagined that this informa- 
tion would give joy to the people, 
and they flattered themſelves the 


French battalions needed only to 


ſhew themſelves, in order to ſup- 
port the dignity of their ſove- 
reign, and make his orders be 
eſpected and "revered ; but they 
found their miſtake ; for their 
battalions were obliged to bring 
with them all ſorts df neceſſaries, 
in order to take the field ; and, 


\ and St. Fiorenzs. | 

At Ba/t:a,count Marbeuf cauſed: 
the Gem arms to be taken 
down, and thoſe of France to be 


tities of prove and warlike 
it 5 Rox es. R 3 * 


1 ” i uni bg 
troops, would form upon 
— whole a confiderable army. 
The landing of thefe battalions 
in-the differcnt-parts of the iſland, 


and all the reports, the magnani- 
mous Paoli treated with conte mpt, 


ſaying. They did hin tos much 
honour. to ſend over fo great a num- 
2 to ſubdue ſo ſu all a flate:— 


uc 
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ch a handful of people.” ——The appeared, commanded by ſigni 
_ Corfec „ on KA part, continued Spinala, the French 24 
to — 2 general muſter, fixing at Calu ordered all the inhabi- 
a ſmall corps of obſervation about tants to be immediately diſarmed, | 
three miles from Hjaccio, and a ſo that they were prevented from 
ſort of line in the pieve of Brando; putting their ſpirited defigns in 
another by Furiari, Barkaggio, execution; and Spine/a made good 
Palrimonio and Ferinale ; in order his landing at Calvi without dif. 
to cover the provinces of Capo Car- turbance. The principal inhabi- 
e, and its communication with tants knowing that their conduct 
the provinces of Ne&io, if it could would expoſe them to the reſent. | “ 
de done: they had alſo a piquet ment of the republic, were ob- 
ins of liged to abandon their houſes, and 
ppre- retire with their families into the 
internal parts of the kingdom. 
The lietle iſon of Agagliola, 
into the on 
„ | troop: of the nation; and | 
tranquillity, 


ay 
yet their time. The iſlanders had of their liberty with the greateſt 
not force ſefficient. to begin hoſ- demonſtrations of joy. | 


tilities ; nor did they think it ad- Ac dif- exac 
viſeable to give any pretext for mon 
jufli the x 
; . = 
the 
0 | peo the 
der that the French might inſinuate lity, and of arms, till publ 
themſelves into their good graces, he expiring of the term of four A 
and prevail with them to cry Five years, as agreed upon between HB 
il nofirg re ;——a few boys only France and Genoa by the treaty of are- 
Joined that cry, the Corficaxs 1764. veay 
chuſing rather to hear, Yiva la In order to give our readers men 
n order having arri | the republic of Games, 
the equate ones he waggs court for 
of that nation to evacuate the gar- of the i revi 


riſons of fjaccio, of Calui, of lowing : 
gel, to make room for the 8 

Sail jeluits in Corfica ; the in. 
| habitants of theſe garriſons think- I. The republic of Genoa cedes 
ing this the time to figualize their the kingdom of Corfes, meluding 
zeal and attachment to their coun- its fortreſſes, to Fance; who is to 
try, took meaſures to prevent the pay for the artillery and amme- | 
landing of the Gexoe/e troops which nition found therein, according 
were ſent thither by the republic; to the eſtimmion which ſhall be 
dut ſo ſoon as the Geng galleys made. 3 

| 11 


ny 


_4 


oy uw a 


41 


A. 
24 


— 
4 


21 


9 


lions in that 1 


riors, by which they faithfully 
engage n to the 
tyrannous y Genoeſe, or regency 
any earthl E 


in wi 
| — if overpowered with ſupe - 
rior force. It is doubted, whether 


mould de certain of making them- — a tygreſs, two cheſts 
2 
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II. The ſovereignty of that ſclves maſters of the iſland of 
iſland ſhall ftill appertain to the Corfica. + ba 
republic. | n the 24th of June, the 
III. All private property ſhall French hoiſted their ſtandard upon 
be inviolably maintained. the walls of Baſfia; and at the 
IV. The Corfi:ans ſhall be ac- ſame time they received advice 
counted ſubjects of France, du- that the 16 battalions of troaps 
ring the time that ſhe ſhall poſ- were to be augn-ented by 15 bat- 
ſeſs that iſland. talions more; that the four 
V. France ſhall be under an hundred miqu-!cis, (a fort of 
obligation to keep ſixteen batta- Spauiſh bighlanders inhabiting the 
| mountains of Catania] which 
VI. France guaranties the Ge- are in the French ſervice, were 
inſt the Cor- to be augmented to two thouſand ; 
and that the court -of Spain en- 
paged to ſend thither ſeveral other 
mall — When the news was 
brought to Pao/i of the French 
ſtandard 2 hoiſted at Baſtia, 
in he declarered he would dreſs him- 
ſelf like the meaneft ſoldier, and 
ſpend the laſt drop of his blood 


Peek, and his brave fellow-war- veiled, 


power whatever, bat 
their ſwords in their 


che ports of the iſland.— Theſe 
preſents conſiſted of a Meoriſb 
ſlave, a fine horſe richly capari- 
ined 
with 


the maritime ers will remain 
tame ſpectators, if the French 
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with lead and ſealed up, two 
oſtriches, and a lyon, that died in 
the paſſage. 

On the 27th of September, the 
Freach king's edict and ordinan- 
ces, which contained certain pro- 
miſes and menaces were made to 
the Corficans.—When Paoli receiv- 
ed them, he convoked the next 
day at Olutta, an aſſembly of the 
natives ; at which the above e- 
dicts, and the Paris Gazette of 
Auguſt the 15th were torn and 
trampled under feet by all the 
chiefs, and at the breaking up of 
the council, they cried out with 
all their might to the people ar 
war | 

The Corficans have fince de- 
fended themſelves with uncom- 
mon vi and ſucceſs. Mon. 
de Grand Maiſon, at the head of 
2000 French, having taken ſeveral 
poſts in the Neb5:o, fixed bis quar- 
ters at Mwrato, which he fortified 
with ſome pieces of cannon, and 
placed in the convent near that 
town, his hoſpital, part of his 
baggage, and the military cheſt. 
detachment which the Cor- 
ſcans had at Lenito, reinforced by 
500 men from Ma, were put in 
march and attacked the Frexch with 
ſuch impetaofity, that they ſoon 
diſlodged them from ſeveral poſts ; 
and had it not been for a heavy 
rain, which retarded their opera- 
tions, would probably have made 
. themſelves maſters of the enemies 
camp. This affair coſt many men 
on both fides. The rain, which 
had obliged rhe Corficans to re- 
tire, prevented not, however, a 
large body of troops marching 
from the Balagna to their ſuccoug. 
The French advertiſed of this, 
quitted their camp during the 
night, and the Corficans found 


 Nebbio, ex 


there a quantity of tents and three 
pieces of cannon, part of their 
troops r* the enemy, whilſt 
the reſt fell upon the convent of 
Murato, where the French had left 
only 50 men to guard the hoſpital, 
who were ſoon obliged to ſurren- 
der, with the fix officers who com- 
manded them, the fick, the bag- 
gage of their general, and about 
60,000 livres, which made a part 
of the military cheſt. | 

By this ſucceſs, the 
were again in of all the 
t Oletia, where M. 
de Grand Maijon fortified himſelf. 

The French on the 7th of Octo- 
ber expelled the Jeſuits from Car- 


a. | 


ceived a total defeat. M. de 
Chauvelin having divided his forces 


too much, they were attacked | 


every where by the Corficexs, who 


drove them out, and recovered e- 
very place they had loſt before, 


with vaſt flaughter of the Frexch, 


who were drove to the very walls 


of Baftia. 


By advices received from Cor- 
Aa, the loſs of the French, in the 


late action, amounted to 3000 


killed, 700 wounded, and 400 


priſoners 


After the victory, general Po 


diſpoſed of his army in ſe advan- | 


tageous a manner, that it was 
thought they would be able to 
8 of four times the 
num enemy then on the 
iſland. | pO 
The Spaniſb Jeſuits expelled by 
French troops amounted to no 

leſs than 2000, which were ſent to 
Genoa ; and from whence they all 


ſet out for the eccleſiaſtical itate. \ 
The numbers of theſe reverend fa- \ 


thers, who are perpetually arriv- 
ing 


$ 
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ing in the Pope's territories from 
all parts of Eurepe, embarraſs his 
holineſs not a little, to provide 
them with lodgings and other ne- 
ceſſary accommodations. 
The French having paſſed the 
river Golo, October the 11th, find- 
ing themſelves purſued by the 
Corficans at a diſtance only, and 
not thinking them ſtrong enough 
to diſlodge them from any place 
they might take poſſeſſion of, ſei- 
zed on the town of Mariana, and 
n to entrench themſclves in a 


few of the houſes that appeared 
to them moſt proper for their pur- 


poſe. This done they procured 
from Baſtia, by means of a body 
of cavalry that ſcoured the coun- 
try, a ſufficient .number of can- 
non, and then fat down ſecure in 
the thought, that, without farther 


aſſiſtance, they might maintain 
their poſt againſt all the powers of 


the enemy. | _ 

But when the Corficans, who at- 
tentively watched all their mo- 
tions, ſaw that now no more rein- 
forcements arrived, having made 
a rendezvous of all the neigh- 
bouring pieves, marched on the 


6th inſtant towards the town, 


where they arrived a little after 


duſk ; and by the favour of the 


night, at the firſt attack made 
themſelves maſters of all the 
houſes without the intrenchment, 
and immediately ſet about forming 
their linc of circumvallation. Up- 


on this the French ſer their cannon 


a playing to prevent the progreſs 
the Corficam but theſe 2 ay 
the work with unabatin g ardour, 
and at laſt got poſſeſſion of the 
ſpot, where was the ſpring that 
fapplied the garriſon with water. 
M. de Chauvelin was no ſooner 


informed of this, than he ſet out 


\ 


\ 


in perſon to reconroitre the fitu- 
ation of the enemy, and conſider 
of the proper means to diſlodye 
them. To this end having ſur- 
veyed the place with a numerous 
attendance, he ordered all the 
troops that were at hand, to the 
amount of about 3000 men to 
march, and ſent to Monl. de 
Grand Maiſon immediately to join 
him with all the troops he could 
collect, which were about 2000, 
2 place the enemy betwit two 
es. 
The meaſures thus taken were 
excellent, but they could only be 
executed in part, for another large 
body of Corſicans having got int 
ligence of the motions of M. de 
Grand Maiſan, placed themſelves 
between San Fiorenzo and Mariana, 
and ſo impeded his march, that 
ſenfible of the impoſſibility of mak- 
ing good his point, he thought it 
beſt not to engage himſelf further. 
M. de Chazve/iz, upon his ar- 
rival at the town, . appear- 


that whole day, and the foliow- 
ing night in continual ſkirmiſhes 
with ſmall bodies, which the 
Corficans from time to time ſent out 
with a deſign to retard, as much 
as poſſible, the progreſs of the 
French. At laſt growing impatient 
at the delay, hearing of the check 
his colleague had met with, and 


g imagining himſelf ſtrong enough 


to aſſault the lines of the enemy, 


he, with M. de Marbesf alone 


ve ſignal for the attack. The 

ttle began with all imaginable 
fury on the fide of the French, who 
by break of day, had deftroyed the 
line of circumrallation, and ad- 
vanced almoſt to the ſkirts of the 
town. The fire of the Corficans, 
however from the houſes in the 

2 ſuburbs 


54 
ſuburbs was ſo briſk, and the re- 
ſolutions of thoſe in the fields ſo 
eat, that in ſpite of every poſ- 
ble exertion of valour, the French 
found themſelves obliged to re- 
tire. 
They afterwards made another 
attack about . mid-day, and a- 
gain a third about the 2 1ſt hour 
— to the Italian compu- 
tation, but with no better or 
| 1 worſe ſucceſs; 80 that, 
at laſt, they were obliged to re- 
treat towards the plain under 
cover of the royal regiment of 
cavalry. The loſs of both ſides 
on this well-fought field was 
great, but as it was impoſſible to 
certify the exact number of the 


Corficans, we muſt content our- 


ſelves with that of the French. 
Of ho there were killed = 
wou „including 27 of - 
ſicers, Ho of high * and 
among the reſt M. de Marbesf, 
who was ſlightly wounded in the 


vergue regiment, in the leg, and 

the lieute nant as the 
regiment, dang in 

— - of 


the attempts of their genera) fal 
to the ground, their vifions 
running ort, and no hopes of 
: ce appearing, on the morn- 
mg of the 1oth ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. 
There were in all about 600 with 
their reſpective officers, 

whom was a nephew of M. de 
Marbesf. Their whole bag- 
| Lage and twenty picces of can. 
non fell into the hands of the 

ans, 4 

ſucceſs the Corficans were 
crowned with, gave ſuch ſpirits 
to the Corfican youths, that a 
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de Frexch in the town ſecing 


choſen corps of 1000 volunteers, 
without pay (conſiſting of the 
very flower of the noble fami- 
lies of that iſland). formed them- 
ſelves ander the denomination of 
the Paalian band. They are con- 
ſtantly to attend the on of 
that great leader, unleſs their 
preſence ſhould occaſionally be 


more neceſſary elſewhere. They 
have ſworn to one another to die 


rather than ſurrender to the ene- 
mies of Corfica, or withdraw 
themſelves on any conſideration 


from the ſervice of their country. - 


Mr. de Calot, colonel of the 
regiment of Rouv though 
taken priſoner by Corficans, 
was permitted by Pao/s to re- 
pair to the French camp on parole 
of honor, to treat about the ex- 
change of priſoners. The other 


ſhoulder, the colonel of the Rou- dera 


on - the defenbive, and to fortify 


Biguglia and Furiani, and 
all their troops 
towns, fearing an 
| iſlanders, M. 
% withdrew his 
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Oletta, in order to preſerve open 
2 communication with St. Fis- 


Peek having fignified by wri- 
ting, that he was ready to 
in an exchange of priſoners, the 
marquis de Chautelin _ 
this 1＋ as made by one 
whom could not now- 
ledge to he veſted with a lawful 

wer of making it, and there- 
— required the nation to no- 
minate and authoriſe d 
to treat upon this ſubject, with 
thoſe who ſhould be nominated 
on his part. In the mean time 


the French priſoners were but very 


poorly off, not being able to ac- 
commodate themſelves to their 


| Four battalions of Trench troops 


October in the of Figari at 
a ſmall diſtance St. Bomifaccis 
in order to reinforce the garriſon 
, the Gorficans hav- 


of it, 3 
an in e 
killing a great — — 2 the 


reſt priſoners. 
uiſs de Chawvelin on 


The 
the 28th of October, went with 


ſome officers, to reconnoitre one 
of the poſts of the ( the 


an eminence, fired on the French 
officers and killed the chevalier 


time Pao cauſed the 


for hav- 


formed a defi of carryin 
' his maſter, ; of deli - 


up to the Frexch army, 
the father of this ſecretary, 
— of his office as 


The ftate priſoners confined at 
Corte, found means (about the 
middle of November) to ſeize 
the arms of the guard ſet over 
them; but ſome other troops 
running to their aſſiſtance a great 
number of ſhots were exchang- 
ed on both fides, ſome of the pri- 
ſoners were Lain, others wound - 
ed, and the reſt more ſtrongly 
ſecured than ever, in the pri- 
ſons from whence they had eſ- 


The French finding the winter 
rains come on, and that the F. 
cans (being uſed to the climate) 

harrafſed them much, made of- 
fers of peace to them : One ar- 
ticle of which was, that the r- 


having landed about the zoch of poſed 


. 
Ws given up 
_— by being 


: 
| 


; 
I 
2 
1 


T 


of had * 
ed i of Jola- 
Ref 7 
ple 
= 
2 
the iſland, they 
ſome 
had nothing more in 
— * time there; but after 
aving mad 
=y found means to procure an 
4 
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interview with the commandant, 
to whom they declared that 
they were engineers in the French 
ſervice, (one a Genoeſe, the other 
a Frenchman). and that they had 
orders to offer him a thouſand 
lonisdores, if he would, after the 
example of che commandant of 
Capraja, deliver up the fortreſs to 
the French troops. 
dant made at firſt ſome ſcruples, 


but ſoon complied; and the pre- 


tended deſerters began to make 
arrangements for putting the 
finiſhing hand to their buſineſs. 

Juſt at this juncture, Paoli ſud- 
denly arrived at the head of 700 
men in the neighbouring province 
of Balagna; having, ſome how, 
but we know not by what means, 
diſcovered the whole plot. He 
immediately cauſed the comman- 


dant of Jfol/a-Roſfſa to be arreſted, 
together with the two engineers, 
and ſome other ſuſpected perſons. 


All this paſſed very quietly. Paoli 
has appointed M. Bonaccorfs com- 
mandant of that iſland, and pro- 
vided it with every thing — 
for a long defence, after which he 
returned to the jaward part of the 
iſland. It is not doubted, that 
the two pretended engineers, who, 
it is ſaid, have confeſſed their 
crime, and diſcovered their ac- 
complices, two of whom have 
made their eſcape, will be treated 
with ſeverity by the ſupreme coun- 
ci], eſpecially if we conſider the 
manner in which. they proceeded 
againſt the Sieyr M. and his 
unhappy family, who have been 
involved in his diſgrace, | 
About the 16th of November, 
molt of the French troops which 
were poſted near San Fiorenzo and 
Ca/vi, embarked on board thirteen 
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veſſels, which were convoyed by 


ſeveral men of war of that natien. 
They ſoon after made a deſcent. on | 


The comman- 


[1768 


the little iſland of Pietra; and 
having lined the ſhore with their 
rroops, attempted to ſurprize the 
1 of that place: Every thing 
e 


emed to promiſe them ſucceſs, | 
as the garriſon conſiſted only of 


two hundred and fifty Corſican: ; 
but after a briſk attack, the iſland- 
ers made ſo brave a reſiſtance, that 


the French troops were obliged to 


give up the enterprize, and retire 
to their ſhips, with conſiderable 


loſs. 


Great numbers of the dead bo- 
dies of their troops have been ſeen 


floating to and fro upon the waves, 


and a multitude of others been 
driven aſhore on that coaſt; a. 


proof that this affair, fruitleſs as 


it was, has, notwithſtanding, coſt. 


them very dear. The action laſted 
two hours, and was fought with 
great bravery on both ſides. 


After the repulſe the French met 


with at the iſland of Pietra, they 
roceeded to the ifland of Rouge, 

tuated at a little diſtance from 
the other, which the Corficaxs have 
endeavoured to render impregna- 
ble. for the proteftion of their ma- 


gazines. 5 „ 0 
When the Corfcans ſhook off 
, the place 
Jola Roſſa had but one 
tower on the fide oppoſite to the 
ſea, wherein from time to time, 
according to different circum- 
munition were cloſed up. Aſter 
the fortifying of that place was 
attempted, bulwarks of earth werg . : 
ſoon conſtructed, which put it in 


the yoke of the 
called 


ſome ſtate of defence. On the ſide 


of the ſea redoubgs were erefted, - 


in 


ö 
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in which 
chitectur 
thoſe rec 
entrance 
deed, dei 
village, ( 
redoubts 


* 


rived witha 


in which the rules of military ar- 
chitecture were obſerved ; behind 


thoſe redoubts that defended the 
entrance of the place, which, in- 


deed, deſerves only the name of a 
village, are two other principal 


redoubts, both on an elevated 


ground, at about a muſket ſhot 
diſtance from; the others, and 
which form the figure of two 
iſlands; between theſe iſlands is 
a trait ditch with a draw bridge, 


4 by which means the redou 
communicate one with another: 


the firſt advances a little towards 


the land and ſtretches on boch 


fides along che ſea, but the other 
projects farther into it: It was on 


| | this redoubt that che French made 


their laſt but unlucky attack. On 
the 17th of this month they ar- 
ron of thirteen 


ſhips, men of 'war and tranſports, 
before the village, and approached 
the two ſmall lands in three di- 
viſions ; the firſt was to direct the 
whole attack above the tower, 
whilſt the ſecond was to take poſ- 


of com- 


ſeſſion of the ſmall brid 


rived at Calui. Gen. 


at their own e 
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enemy to retire, and return on 
board their veſſels. They had, in 
their retreat, many ſoldiers killed 
and drowned. 'Their loſs was re- 
ported to be goo men, either killed 
or wounded. Among the troops 
which had embarked oa that ex- 
pedition, the royal Italian regi-, 
ment ſuffered moſt. The number 
of the grenadiers of the old ma- 
rine was conſiderably diminiſhed; b 
and the regiment of Tourne 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. It is 
ſaid, that, in order to make a di- 
verſion, the fufiliers of thoſe two 
regiments were, conjointly with 
the garriſon of Calvi, to undertake 


an expedition againſt Lummio, but 


as no particulars are come thence,, 


it is much doubted whether ſuch 


an expedition has taken place. It 
is more certain, that two new hat- 
talions of French troops are ar- 
ach has fo 
well provided for [ſola Refſa, that 
no ſurpriae is henceforth. to be 
feared. Many brave officers, who 
XPence, recruit men 
for the defence of the common 
cauſe, come every day to offer 
their ſervices to the 3 Who 


is in no want of money. 


The preſent ſituation of affairs 
in Cerca, ſeems to influence the 
tranquility of the republic of Ge- 


v e ariſen in 
| the Sek, many members of 
with, it s fad, highly diſap- 
prone ENG Sonnets 
treaty with France on the 
s inp the ray that iſland. This ani- 
moſity is likely to have fatal con- 
ſequences ; _ po 
ea, far from appl vg he wor 


gavs them ſuch a f 
.'$ tinual 233 e 
in ] gagement, which ated two hours, . on on apy the 5 'the Coen 
ide | the troops, aflifted by the inhabi- dec "wi 
* | tants of the village, forced the — — ates 
in | rs y 
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greatly at heart. And it is ſaid, 
that a rupture between France and 
Genea is likely to take place, on 
account of a majority of the ſe 
nate having refuſed to fulfil certain 
engagements relative to the preſent 
war in Corfica. 
The loſs which the French have 
ſuſtained in Corfica, fince the late 
commencement of hoſtilities there, 
is computed at 200 officers, and 


about 6000 ſoldiers, in killed, 


wounded, and priſoners, excluſive 
of deſerters. The Corficans, ac - 
cording to the ſame letters, have 
| boſt 13 officers, and has Hs. 
There is no doubt x 2 
to prevent 2 en | 
blood, will < * every poflible 
meaſure, during the winter, to 
engage the Corficax nation to ſub- 
mit, If ſhe does not ſucceed, the 
war will become very 
ſpring, that crown having ad- 
might go a great way, if ſhe c 
bran Fook tnno 4 diſpoſition, 
dy the offer of ſome high dignity : 
but that chief, perhaps, may be 
of the ſame opinion with Cæſar 


= heretofore ; who choſe rather to 


be the firſt man in a village, than 
the ſecond at Rome. And it is 
not likely he will at laſt ſtain that 
—_— - — bh 
iſhed, 2 
thoſe brave 24 
mitted themſelves to his care, for 
any honour the French can beſtow. 


fiderable ſupplies of ammunition 
and proviſions and according to the 
laſt accounts, is determined to bid 
theFreachdefiance; for on their hav- 
ing dif] orders to the inhabi- 
ants 2 to prepare winter 
quarters for their troops, he ſent a 


hot in the 


e has lately received ſome con- 
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ſpirited anſwer to the French com · 


mander, who employed two prieſſa 
to negotiate with him, © that as 
he had not called the French, or 
any other nation, into the iſland, 
he did not think himſelf obliged to 
take any pains to procure them the 
ſmalleſt accommodation; and that 
they muſt firſt abandon the poſts 


they had ſeized fince their ar- 
rival in the iſland before he could 


liſten to their demands.” | 
The French ſeem to be but in- 


differently provided in every. re- 
ſpect for wintering it in the iſland; 
and we hear a mortality rages a- 


mong the troops, owing to the 
change of climate, and, which 
the laſt accounts ſay, increaſes as 
the winter ſeaſon advances. 


Paok will doubtleſs avail him. 


ſelf of their diſtreſſes; and there- 
fore, we are not inclined to believe 
that he will ſubſcribe to any treaty 
with France, which ſhall in the 
leaſt ſubje& thoſe brave iſlanders 
to the arbitrary power of an am- 
bitious monarch ; having very 
lately declared to the chiefs of 
Corfica, that no ace Was 


placed on the ons of 
France, who with dy held 


out amicable treaties, and, with | 
the other, encouraged private trea- 


ſons and aſſaſſinations. 

A report has of late 
the mild p 
Chawvelin, had recalled him, and 


in his room, who they ima- 


gined would purſue more violent 


meaſures 
having 


ich the Corficens, they 
had a ſpecimen of his ſe- 
diſpoſition at Gottingen 


— 


ings of M. de 
to ſend the marquis de 


war; which, it is ſaid, | 
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the commander in chief) remon- 

ſtrated againſt to the court of 
France. But this report is without 
the leaſt foundation, for the laſt 
advices from the iſland mention in 
expreſs terms, that M. de Chanve- 

ln ſtill had the command; but 
that he was dangerouſly ill of a 


violent » for which he had 
been bliſtered, and there were but 
little hopes of his 
Theſe advices aſſure us, that the 
French are not diſpoſed for action, 
but ſeem inclined to contigue qui- 


etly in their — during the 
winter ſeaſon. 


AN 
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ABRIDGM ENT 


07 Tak 


HISTORY or POLAND: 


WITH 


An ACCOUN T of the Pazsent TrovaLEs 
of tht KINGDOM 


Think it lawful to 
enſlave all who differ from them; 
for wherever a religious party ſpi- 
rit rages furiouſly, it will deſtroy 
where it ha, power every oppo- 
nent. In caſcs like theſe, neither 
the laws of the conſtitution, nor 
the ties of conſanguinity, have 
any influence. Something like 
thi., 1ecms to be the fate of the 


igi ade wp the origi = 
joined ſo amicab , 
have been ſpoiled of Nel rights 
and liberties by the fourth, and 
torn to pieces under the pretended 
—— of _— of 
general hiſtory o ing- 
dom, with a narrative of cke 
nature and origin of the pre- 
ſent troubles, will not, it is pre- 
ſumed, be unentertaining to our 


The kingdom of Poland, in its 
original ſtate, was of a very ſmall 
extent. The inhabitants were 
converted to the Chriſtian religion 
between the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies ; at which time, the neigh- 

bouring 


| FAESESPESE 


a | 
* 
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bouring provinces ſurrounding it, 
which were in t, began 
to be converted, and at Tenn 
times adhered to the Chriſtian re- 
* uſing the modes of wor- 
of the Greek church. 
= the neighbouring ſtates, by 
right of ſucceiſion, marriage, con- 
queſt, or compact, one 
with Po/and : and every province, 
at firſt ſo united, was upon an 


exact equality with the flate they 


ined, and obſerved their own 
— of worſhip.— By the mar- 


dutchy of beania, with the pro- 
vinces of White Ruſſia, Padlacbia, 
Valbinia, Podelia, and in little 


were of the religion of the Greek 
| church, as well as thoſe of Malda- 
via, Wallachia, and the Ukraine, 
which were added to the kingdom, 
2 of the 7apellonic ſuc- 

By theſe great acceſſions, 
_— Grecies churc in numbers 
and , exceeding the Ro- 
man — 4 notwith- 
ſtanding which, 


ferences in the ſame nation, did 
not produce thoſe ſavage animo- 
ſities, and cruel contentions which 
other countries have olamentably 

Experienced. 
White the kings ſucceeded by 
right, the conſtitution 


In 


iage of Jagellun, the great duke 
m_ Q— 0 
Lewis, king of Poland, the great 


the religious dif- 


; 


358 
"4-6-7 
1 


mii 


7 


gl 


— —— A 


> ß — 2 


which might ariſe 


22 of 2 or Lithuanian ex- 


traction throughout his dominions, of union in the year 1569, held 
even though their anceſtors had at Lublin under the ſame great 
not obtained thoſe rights of no- prince, by which Lithuania and 
bility in Poland, ſhould have a Poland were for ever united. 
claim to, and enjoy all the rights, The death of S;gi/aund us, 
privileges and liberties to which was a fatal ſtroke to the conſtitu- 
- they were naturally entitled by tion of Poland, which hereby un- 
their rank and nobility; and derwent a total change and afſum- 
ſhould ſhare the ſame honours and ed the form of a republic. —Caf- 
dignices of the ſenate and crown, avir the third, the grandfather 6f 
and the Sigiſmund was the original cauſe of | 
their rank i convening the nobility, in order 
mould be excluded to ablige them to accept of the 
ous 


1 
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from religious difference among 
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happened to the two nations ; and 


muſt be conſidered as parts of the 


great fundamental compact, upon 
which the union of the two na- 
tions depended: and it is evident 
they were ſuch, from their bein 

included among the general ans 
particular privileges granted du- 


ring the grand tranſaction; and 
had 


equal confirmation at the diet 


new- impoſitions. The ſon and 


| P 
at a convention of the firſt diet of 


| the republic by the grand marſhal | 


— — 


® By the term reformed, ave mean the C 
a 


+ June 1626, 1 


term, vis. of whate 


letters, in the from ft 


Firley. | 


rr 


-alvinifts, by r ditintias 
. eme tribunal of the grand Dutchy of Li- 
thuania, heve AL <4; r ways 14 archives. * 7 
IT To provent any abuſe or mſrepreſentation the different 
tions of the original auordi, it 4vas expreſſed in. 
ver chriftian communion or confeſſion ſoe ver 


denomina- | 


2 SE EN rg rs 4881 


* 
1 
— 


| bee, i. e. ſaving the rights 
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- Firley, who was a proteſtant. At 


this diet, the nt model was 
formed, and crown made e- 
lective. The wars in , in 
the time of Charles V. and in France 
under Catherine de medicis, convin- 
ced the different ſectaries of the 
neceſſity and utility of toleration, 
as each ſect, hereby ſecured to 


themſelves the ecclefiaſtical pro- 


perties and revenues belonging to 
their own communion. This was 


a a means of reconciliating them to pe 


each other, ſo far, as not to let 


their difference in religion lead 
them to civil difſenfions ; and by 


this friendly aſſociation they pro- 
miſed each other mutual afeftion 
and defence. It cannot be doubted 
but this — is a fundamental one, 
havin _ ly repeated 
in all pabk acts, conſtitutions, 


Roman catholic church: In op- 


ſition to which, the Niſfdents 
1 their ſignatures, with, 
pace inter Di s, faving 
———— 
e forming the republic, the word 
—— allufon to 
the Greeks; Roman Catholics, 
:form Lutherans. The 
original words paſſed by the diet, 


Diſſidents 


Reformiſts, an 


eſtabliſhed by the grand republie in 

the year 1573, are theſe, mos gui 
JSumus Diſſidentes in religione : we who 
differ in religious things. 

It is declared by the ſame 
conſtitution, they will acknow- 
ledge no man for king, or.maſter, 
© that ſhall not con oath, 
the rights, privileges and liberties, 
which they enjoy, and which are 
to be laid before him after the 


lations in the ——_ of the 
fame diet. By the obligations 


of our oath, our faith, our honour, 


and our conſciences, we engage 
in our own names and in the 
3 
to preſerve peace among the diſ- 
— ion: to ſhed no 


n 
religion 3 — 
period, when ent huſiaſm, ſuperſti 
tion and obſtinate bigotry reign - 
ed throughout the world almoſt 
univerſally . triemphant. Happy 


would it have been for — 
— ; 
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if the preſent generation were 
ided by that glorious precedent, 
d down to them by their ever- 


memorable and illuſtrious proge- 


nitors. From the inferiorcy of 
the Roman Catholics in numbers 
and power, at the eſtabliſhment 
of the republick, it is a matter 
of ſpeculation. by what method 
they have been able to acquire 
ſtrength and power ſufficient to 
tyrannize over the other parties ; 
and, by gaining the aſcendency, 


make themſelves maſters of the 
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next ſtep was to place her nephew 


 Sigiſmund in the hands ot the 


Jeſuits for his education; this 
alſo: ſhe had influence ſufficient 
to accompliſh. On the death of 
Stephen, Anne's power placed Si- 


gi/mund upon the throne; in whoſe 


inglorious reign of near half a 
century, all the important inte- 


excluſive poſſeſſion of govern - nati 


ment; The moſt authentic par- 


ticulars of theſe proceedings, col - 


lected from the beſt writers, are 
as follow : | 


Immediately after the death of ed 


_ S:giſmund Auguſtus, the poles very 
naturally * Szafraniec for 
their king, 


dents in general to the Jagellanic 
line, led them to prefer the in- 
tereſt of the princeſs Arne, ſiſter 
to the late king ; and they deter- 
mined, that whatever prince was 
elected, ſhould marry her. Here 
the grand evil its date. 
Ae was violently attached to 
the principles of the Roman 
the power of the clergy; and 
after marrying Stephen Bathori, 
her zeal led her to convert him, 


in which ſhe ſucceeded. Her 


—— 6 * 


being a proteſ- . 
tant; notwithſtanding which, the 
ul attachment of the diſ- I 


diſgrace to himſelf,, and diſad- 
vantage e ; ſuſſering 
by his neglect inattention, 


the loſs of Sad, and the pro- 


vinces of Lauenia, Wallachia, and 


Moldavia. The conſequence of 
theſe misfortunes,. was the . 


the injuries 
his government, 
to meditate his dethro | 
It may furprize the ordinary 


— 


— — — 


It ts recorded of him, that bis bigotry aud zeal for the cauſe was 
violent he paid little regard to the methods he took to 
to their fincerity when converted; but . treated all aue were not to 
awed by perſuaſion, and who refuſed to change their 
the greateſt cruelty. The perverting 
founding a college of Teſuits, were in his opinion, of more importance 
than the ſafety of a province, or the general intereſt of the nation. 


converts, or, 


hos | 


. the mind of one diſſident, or the 


reader, 


reſts of the nation were diſregard- | 


ey ſuſſered under 


S 
OI 
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reader, that ſo weak a prince 
ſhould be able to maintain his 
throne ſo long, as the kings of 
Poland are only nominal ; but 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
their power, in ſome reſpects, is 
very great, having all the offices 
and places of truſt in their own 
hands without limitation. Theſe 
are generally beſtowed on the 
members of the ſenate *. 

Poland being but newly eman- 
cipated from a line of hereditary 
kings in the days of Sigiſmund III. 
from which line, by his mother's 
fide, he was deſcended, and being 
poſſeſſed of Sweden, in the firſt 

of his reign, the people's 


part 
eyes were dazzled ; for whichrea- 


ſon it is not to be wondered that he 
had more influence and power than 
his ſucceſſors. With emoluments, 
honours, and 
one fide, to reward thoſe who 
renounced all to pleaſe him ; and 


threats on the other, to influence 


thoſe not diſpoſed to comply, he 
could not fail of 2 the 
number and power of his proſe- 
lytes. The event was no leſs 
ſucceſsful than true: the biſhops 
were obliped to leave their flocks ; 
the prieſts and peopl 


e to follow 


their example ; and thoſe who 


embraced the catholic religion 
were obliged to demoliſh the Diſ- 
ſident churches built on their eſ- 
tates ; the tradeſmen and mecha- 
nics compelled to diſperſe, and 
= their ſettlements to avoid per- 

ution : and the poor peaſauts, 
who from ignorance and inability 


on the 


could make no ſtahg, were turned 
any way without difficulty or re- 
ſiſtance. The multitude giving 
way, and the power of the catho- 
lics daily increaſing, thoſe of tome 
power, who at firſt determined 
not to ſubmit, being haraſſed with 
vexatious perſecutions, were ob- 
liged either to become converts, 
or diſpoſe of their eſtates. — Thus 
in the reign of Sigi/mund, the Diſ- 
ſidents loſt upwards of one hun- 


dred churches ; and the number 


of catholics, members in the ſe- 
nate, (which at the beginning of 
the reign was not more than five) 
were increaſed at the time of his 
death to three fourths of the whole 
aſſembly. Thus e and 
oppreſſed, they were at laſt ex- 
led the ſenate entirely. | 
Notwithſtanding their inten- 
tions of preventing the Swedes at 
all events from re- entering Po- 
land, it is ſtipulated in the ſecond 
article of the treaty of Olivia t: 


« that all the ſubjects of Poland, 


of what condition ſoever, or reli- 
gion, ſhould enjoy for the future, 
all rights and privileges, tempo- 
ral as well as ſpiritual, of which 


war.” OT, | 
To this treaty the great media- 


ting powers became guarantees. 
It doubtleſs breathes the languag 
of that famous treaty — 7 
mentioned, and which is ſo fre- 
ay cited on the ſubje& of 
he preſent diſputes. 

Cafimir, in the following year, 
paſſed a ſevere law againit the 


— 


. Some of the Poliſh writers draw a parallel between this body, as 
de vouje of peers is England: but it ſeen:s to bear a greater reſemblance to 


— 


62e pr ivy-council, than to the houſe of lords. 


i Azno 1660. 


F | Ari ans, 
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Arians ; in which they were de- 
clared blaſphemers and heretics : 
and it was ordered, that all pro- 
ſecutions againſt them, (as the 
cauſe of the Almighty) ſhould be 
decided in the ſeveral courts be- 
fore all other cauſes ot what kind 
ſoever; which was by law an 
_ encouragement of proſecutions. 
It is, however, aſſerted with great 
art and fallacy, that this law had 
no reference to the Diſſidents; 
being declared in the body of the 
law itſelf, with great pomp and 
ſolemnity, that they ſhould en- 
joy all their rights, employ ments 
and honours, as heretofore grant- 
ed. This had a ſpecious appear- 


ance; yet, n eleſs, it proved 
a ſevere ſe to the Diſſidents; 
the catholic having applied 


it in all their ſuits ; particularly 
in the reigns of the two Saxon 


the catholic communion, pretend- 
ed great zeal for that religion, 
and knowing how much the ſe- 


curity of their power depended 


on their attachment to the clergy, 
ſuffered the trials of the Diſfi- 
dents to be determined ex regiſtro 
 Arianiſſimi; the conſequence of 
which was, (and continues to be 
'to this very time) that as cauſes 
of this nature are branded with 
the epithet of 2bominate, no one 
will eſpouſe the intereſt of any 
one ſo ſtigmatized. Thus we 
ſee, that religious hatred is at- 
_ tended with the worſt and moſt 
fatal conſequences ; for when a 
hatred for the cauſe of God is 
eſtabliſhed by law, thoſe who be- 
come the objects of its ditpleaſure, 
have but a poor chance of re- 
dreſſiug theu grievances. From 
theſe cauſes, during the courſe of 


(1768 
the laſt century, the Diſſident 
met with various and numberleſ 
injuries and oppreſſions; which 


were, it is true, conſidered as at, | 


of violence and outrage, contrary 


to law, butit was artfully declared, | 


that no redreſs could be had, *till 


the temper of the times was calm | 


enough to admit of it. Thefallacy 


of ſuch proceedings are too obvi. | 


ous to want further explanation. 
In the 
the troables ana diſorders that at. 


tended the Polanders, in which the 


republic has been ſo fatally in- 
volved, every advantage 
taken of the Diſſidents, by paſſi 
laws reſtricting immediately if 
their rights, and in effect, to ſet 
aſide th 

deſign intended, was to introduce 
the ſecular power to the aſſiſtance 


of the ecclefiaftic, that they might 
kings; who, as new members of 


be able to proſecute them with the 
ſpecious ap of juſtice, 
he firſt attempt of this ſort, was 
in the diet, which ſacceeded the 
troubles __ year 17 25 con- 
vened to ratify the treaty of peace 
concluded between Peter the great, 
Auguſius the ſecond, and the re- 
ublic. | 
E Sienawſty biſhop of Cu/m, with 
great art, cauſed an article to be 


inſerted in this treaty, under the 
pretence of explaining an ambi- 


guous article of a conſtitution, 


eſtablihed in the year 1632, 


which was a maſter-ftroke of po- 
licy; as this explanation im- 
powered the catholics to pre-ſup- 
poſe, that the Diffidents were not 


authorized even from that time to 


build any churches. The policy 
of this ſcheme paſſed unſuſpetted 
by the king and ſenate, as to the 
real iutention of it, it being ſup- 


poied 


preſent century, amidſt 


has been 


eir very exiſtence. The | 


ag. era gseg rs me my 


A 2222. 
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poied by them when they ſigned it, 


only calculated to regulate and 


corre& the abuſes introduced by 
the Sweaes, during the war, who 
were declared culpable for exer- 


_ ciſing public worthip in ſeveral of 


the royal cities, where originally 
the Diſſidents had no churches.— 
Scarcely any one but an eccifſiaſtrc 
could have been capable of ſo 
pious a fraud !— This new expla- 
nation of the old article, aſſumed 
the force of law, and was ex- 


tended to all the churches in the 


kingdom, but thoſe anterior to 


this forged law: By this artifice, 
the article of the conſtitution paſt. 
in 3632, (to which the Poles con- 


ſented) retraining their power of 
building any new churches in the 
royal cities, was not only deſtroyed 
as to its original intent, but their 
right of building churches any 


where elſe, or maintaining thote 


already built. This was a cruel 


ſtroke after they had ſo generouſly 


conſented to the origmal article, 


for the ſake of peace and to pre- 


vent that blood ſhed, which muſt 
have happened from the tumalts 
of the populace, who at that time 
aſſembled very frequently inſpired 


with the true catholic ſpirit to per- 
tſecute the heretics and demoliſh 
their churches. 


The cunning 
biſhop by the new article, muit 


indeed be allowed to have ex- 


Plained the old one ; for in good 


truth his holineſs explained it 


quite away. 'The maſk was ſoon 
thrown off when the point was et- 
feed, and the fatal coniequences 


ſoon appeared, in full view. Per- 


ſecution, Irke the towering eagle, 
expanded her wings and cook a 


out a religious 
ſumption, but by their arrogance 


rapid flight. The diſſident clergy» 
even thoſe under the protection of 
the nobility, were in conſequence 
of this righteous inference, pu- 
niſhed, fined, impriſoned, and ba- 
niſhed in direct violation of thoſe 
laws eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution, 
which had decreed, that all ec- 
eleſiaſtical differences affecting the 
Diſſidents, ſhould be determined 
before no other tribunal but the 
Diet, who, in cates of this na- 
ture, had reſol ved to try and judge 
themſelves only, and not to de- 
legate power to any other court 
whatever. —But the inferior courts 
being compoſed of the clergy, mo- 
deſtly aſſumed this prerogative to 
themſelves, and not only found 
alvo for their pre- 


increaſed the ſenſe of puniſhments 
and indignities in the minds of 
the perſecuted Diflidents. — 
illegality of their proceedings be- 
ing diſſembled and alſo ſupported 
by eccleſiaſtical authority, the 
party became ſo . poworful, that 
no one ventured to oppoſe ; and 
when the treaty was read, the 
prince primate was not permitted 
to ſpeak ; however he, and ſome 
of the Roman catholics, who 
thought matters were ſtrained too 
far, left the aſſembly in filence as 
a mark of their diſapprobation. * 

When the treaty was read to 
the aſſembly (they all ſtanding) 
the party, apprehenſive of an 
oppoſition to their favourite point, 
hurried it through without de- 
bate, with great precipitation, 
though an affair of ſuch im- 
portant conſequence to the in- 
tereſt of the kingdom. Some 


— 


n 


* For ar hich reaſen, it las ever fence (y arg of retroach) been called, 


the Mute Dit. 
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of the diſſident deputies however, 
had the reſolution to proteſt againſt 
it, and then left the Diet; and 
prevented this explanatory article 
from paſling as a law ; for by the 
conſtitution of Poland, nothing is 
allowed to be valid. without the 
whole Diet unanimouſly couſent to 


it : after which, nothing but the 


moſt illegal, injurious, and arbi- 
trary power could eſtabliſh it as a 
law. | 
The ſpirit of oppreſſion and 
perſecution which flowed from 
that article, diſcovered itſelf in its 
true light, and gave diſguſt to 
Peter the great, who wrote a very 
ſpirited, though ſerious letter, on 
theconſequences reſulting from that 
that article. And Auguſtus publiſhed 
an edi, promiſing protection to 
the former liberties of the Diſſi- 
dents, in which they were aſſured, 
that the new article ſhould not be 
prejudicial to their intereſt ; but 
neither of theſe proved of any ſer- 
vice to them. Peter, was diſpoſed 
do intereſt himſelf in their cauſe, 
but at that time was engaged an- 
other u ay; and juſt as he attempt - 


ed to redreſs their grievances, by 


ſending an army into Poland, a 
ſtop was put to the proceeding by 
his death. As to Jugu/{us, though 
he _ to . them, the fear 
_ of diſobligi e prevailing party, 
gained . cendency — his in- 
clinations. | a 
The biſhop of Vila gave way 
to the temper of tne times, and 
inflamed the minds of the people 


againit the Diſſidents to ſuch a 


degree, that their troubles and 
oppreilions increaſed daily. They 
were diiven by force out of the 
church where they were to be 
qualified by oaths {having been 
legally choſen) to be counlc!lors 
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of the tribunals of Lithuania ; from 
which they were excluded under 
the pretence of the explanatory 
article, though the very name of 
offices was not mentioned. Mat- 
ters were carried againſt them with 
the higheſt extravagance in every 
reſpect under the ſame pretence : 


and they endeavoured to prevent 


their repairing their churches, 
though no ſuch prohibition was 


contained either in the old article, 


or the explanation of it.— Affairs 
continued thus till the election of 
Auguſizs, and the Diet which ſuc- 
ceeded to their troubles on that 
occaſion in 1736. The Diſſidents 
experienced from this Diet greater 
acts of ſeverity than from the pre- 
ceding ones, for the conſtitutionof 
1717, was now not only eftabliſh- 
ed to the utmoſt extent of its 
Dower, but the oppreſſion was 
aded with an expulſion from all 
public offices, and to deprive them 
of the very hope of redreſs, they 
were to be conſidered as traitors, 
ſhould they attempt to implore 
the mediation of any foreign power, 
not even the antees of the 


treaty of Olivia. This was pro- 


teſted againſt by the country de- 
puties 87 the Poſts proteſtants 
who were preſent, but they were 
not permitted to be heard, nor 
were their proteſtations regarded 
in any of the courts of judicature: 
a moiſt flagrant violation of the 


rights of the Diſſidents, and an in- 


ſolent breach of the common laws. 


From this time till very lately, 
there have been no permanent 


Diets in Poland, and of courſe, 
greater conſuſion daily attended 
the affairs of the Diſſidents. The 
Diet of 1764, confirmed the two 
former fatal contlitutions, ard it 


was now further dicre:d, that 


aCcu- 
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accuſations againſt the infraRors 
of thoſe laws, might without diſ- 
tinction be brought before any of 
the courts of jullice, This was 
little leſs than an open and avowed 
toleration for perſecution, and 


never would have been permitted 
but under the eccleſiaſtical ſanc - 


tion. 

The mediation of the different 
powers in favour of the Diſſidents, 
in conſequence of the proceedings 
of the Diet of that year, gave 
thoſe powers but little fariefaion 
as to the redreſs of grievances ; 
for the anſwer to them at the 
breaking up of the Diet, only de- 
clared, that the Diſſidents ſhould 
be privileged according to the 


three former conſtitutions, and 


that their religious grievances 


ſhould be conſidered by the biſhops. 


A moſt evaſive anſwer, abſolutely 
calculated to inforce thoſe laws ſo 
deſtructive to their rights and li- 


berties, and referring them to their 


moſt implacable enemies ſor re- 
dreſs. DT, 

This deluſive and contemptible 
declaration, ſo unbecoming the 
repreſentatives of a great nation, 
was deſpiſed and deteſted by the 
mediating powers: and the em- 
preſs of Ra, who was neareſt, 
was the firſt who ſhewed her diſ- 
approbation of it : The Diſſi- 
dents, ſenſible that mildneſs and 
ſubmiſſion rather increaſed the im- 


pend ing dangers from the prevail- 


ing party, who were ſtrenthening 


themſelves by their deſtruction, 


pr EET 


and ſeemed to threaten the over- 
throw of the common- wealth, 
were urged by the ſtate of things 
and the neceſſity of attempting their 
preſervation, to form confederacies 
in divers parts of the kingdom. 
The wrongs they had endured, 
the injuries they then felt, and the 
total deſtruction they had reaſon 
to believe was preparing for them, 
ſpurred them to this bold attempt; 
their former boaſted nobility "hs 
ing reduced at this time (excluſive 
of thoie of the dutchy of Caurland) 
to not more than two hundrea fa- 
milies. — The nobles and citizers 
of the Gree# communion, and the 
two evangelical confeſſions in the 
great ticks of Lithuania, entered ' 
into the firſt confederacy at S/, 
the 1oth of March, 1767, and the 
firſt act was ſigned by a number of 


the nobility, who appointed major 


general Grabo: i their marſhal, 
and granted him the afliſtance of 
a council. 

A confederacy was alfo formed 
at Thorn, the 26th of March, by 
the nobility of Poland, who fixed 
upon lieut. general G:/ze to be 
marſhal of tne confederacy with 
a council of twenty-four members 
ro afiſt him. The marſhal and 
three hundred and eight members 
ſigned this act. e 

Soon alter this, the great cities 
of Thorn, Elbing and Dantzwich 
publ:ſhed an act of acceſſion to 
the ſame act of confederacy. In 
the mean time, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, ſent a conſiderable rein- 


— — 


i evident, that ſ large a body of Diſſidents could not have 
figned this act, as their numbers were ſo 
have been joined by ſome of thoſe Roman catholics, who dijapproved the 


greatly reduced, jo that they muſt 


violent meaſures of the prevailing parties. 


F; forcement 
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forcement to her troops in Pelund, 
publiſhing a declaration, in which 
ſhe not only repeated the former 
remonitrances made on the con- 
duct of the diet wichout eſfect, 
but ſignified her approbation of 
the general confederacies, pro- 
miſing in the ſtrongeſt and ſin- 
cereſt terms, her utmoſt aſſiſtance; 
adding, that ſhe ſhould conſider 
thoſe perſons as her enemies who 
ſhould offer to inſult or injure 
them. In conſequence of which, 
ſhe ordered her troops to act con- 
ſiſtent with this reſolution, and 
from time to time demand ſatis- 
faction from all thoſe that at- 
tempted to attack their perſons or 
effects upon any of the before - 
mentioned preſumptions. -In their 
acts of confederacy, manifeſtoes, 
and indeed, in all their writings 
upon this ſubject, the Diſſidents 
pic ceeded with great temper and 
moderation; enumerating their 
ſufferings with modeſty, and free 
from perſonal invectives againſt 
their perſecutors; and ſpeak with 
great reverence of the Roman 
catholic religion. Nor is any 
thing more remarkable than the 
regard, love and obedience they 
rrofeſs to the king and republick ; 
declaring with great ſubmiſſion, 

that nothing but abſolute neceſſity, 

the apprehenſion of 
danger, threatening them and 


their families with inevitable ruin 


and deſtruction. now unconſtrained 

by the violation of thoſe laws 

which once were conſidered as 

their protection, prevailed on them 

to enter into the preſent union; 
de 


formed only for urpoſe of 
their defence and 4 In 


ſhort, in the whole tenor of their 
writin 3s, their conduct appears 
irreproachable, tending only to 
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ſe:tle peace, nothing being more 
foreign to their diſpoſitions, than 
theſe diſagreeable and unhappy 
diſlentions.—A declaration in the 
moſt forcible terms, was deli- 
vered at this time by the Pruſ- 
fian miniſter from his maſter to 
the king and republick, in which 
he makes many ſevere ſtriftures 
on the declaration of the diet to 
the foreign miniſters, expreſſing 
great diſſatisfaction at the con- 
tradiction, duplicity, injuſtice and 
artifice of the very terms of it 
to the diſſidents; complaining at 
the ſame time of the little atten- 
tion paid to his friendly repre- 


ſentations upon this intereſting - 


ſubject. He alſo with great firm- 
neſs and intrepidity ſignified his 
approbation ot the confederacy, 
and his reſolution to join the em- 
preſs, not only in the protection 
of it, but of reſtoring peace and 


juſtice to the perſecuted Diſh- 


dents. England, Sweden and Den- 
mark joined in the N 
ment of the confederacy; but 
Ruſſia proved the moſt active in 
its favour. 5 

In a ſhort time after this, the 
moſt conſiderable part of the Ro- 
man catholic nobility in the king: 
dom, (though not exactly from 
the ſame motives) followed the 
example of the Diffidents, and 
entered into confederacies ; but 
as theſe were formed in ſi- 
tion to ſome political innovations, 
they choſe to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the Diſſidents by the 
title of malecontents ; however, 
they all inſerted a clauſe in their 
articles, acknowledging their ap- 
probation of the claims of the 
Diſſidents, and their reſolution of 
having them reſtored ; ſo that 


there were at this time twenty- 


four 
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four confederacies formed in the 
ſingle dutchy of Lithuania. Yet, 
ſo great was the order and re- 
gularity of theſe commotions, 
that not a ſingle outrage was 
committed in any part of the 
kingdom. 

At the time things were in 
this ſituation prince CHarlis de 
Radzivil arrived in Poland, after 
having been obliged to quit his 
native country ſometime, and his 


| eſtates under ſequeſtration, for 


oppoling the election of the pre- 
ſent king. The people received 
hin with the greateſt demonſtra- 


tions of joy, and was immedi- 


ately by the malecontents declar- 
ed marſhal of the general confe- 


deracy and inveſted with great 


powers. He aſſumed the dignity 
of a ſovereign; and publiſhed 
an univerſalia, which declared 
that all thoſe who did not join 
the general confederacy thould 


de contidered and treated as ene- 


mies to their country. 
The prince preſcribed a new 


| oath of fidelity to the king, and 


alſo to the general confederacy ; 


in which the rights of the Diſh- 


dents were included with the ſe- 
curity of the Roman catholic 


| * All the officers of the 
civi 


and military departments 


were obliged to take this oath 
or relinquiſh their places. Some 


of the great officers of ſtate re- 
fuſed to take it, in conſequence 
of which they reſigned their em- 
ployments ; however, the new 
prince primate voluntarily took 


tm 


it, and fo did ſome of the other 
biſhops. —— Theſe things could 
not be pleaſing to the king, who, 
notwithſtanding all this, appear- 
ed a filent ſpectator. He conde- 
ſcended, indeed, to give an au- 
dience to prince Raaxivil, which 
laſted only a few minutes, during 
this, it was remarked, he pre- 


ſerved 2 calmneſs of mind; 
a ſing 


inflance in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and it ſeemed to be 
good policy where reſiſtance was 
utterly impracticable. 

The ſummoning an extraor- 
dinary diet, ſcemed to be de- 
fired by all parties, as the ne- 
ceflary and only means of re- 
noring peace. The king con- 
ſented to it, and accordingly if- 
ſued orders for it. In various 
places the Dietines were very tu- 
multuous, and did ſome miſchief. 


Numbers of the nobility aſſert - 


ed, that they made a part of the 
free people; exclaiming againſt 
foreign auxiliaries, that under 
the pretence of friendly aid, rul- 
ed with the greateſt degree of 
arbitrary power. The Ruſſian 
officers who attended at all the 
Dietines, were greatly inſulted at 
ſome places ; however their op- 
poſition ſhewed more diſcontent 
than power. Thoſe of the no- 
bility who were refratory, were 
ſufficiently puniſhed, by the Ruſ- 
ſian troops being ſent to live 
upon their eſtates at free-quar- 
ters. So that it was evident, 
the diet was little more than 
form, and that the empreſs was 


— — 
i 


* It is neceſſary to remark in this place, that at the firſi formation 


of the different confederacies, whether Diſſidents or malecontents, they 


all took an cath of the flridloſ: fidelity to the ting; whiCh oath, was 


the firſt part of the oath preſented ” prince Radzivil. 


4 the 
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the only ruling power.—The 
tribunal of the general confede- 
racy was opened the z5th of 
September in the palace of prince 
Radi vil, with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity; where the re · union of the 
diſſidert confederacy, and of the 
general contederacy of the male - 
contents, was declared.— The long 
wiſhed · for diet met at Warſaw the 
5th of October, and was opened by 
a molt pathetic ſpeech from the 
king to the aſſembly, recom- 
mending peace and concord to 
the members in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. The ſpeech of the biſhop 
of Cracow, was much to the 
ſame purpoſe with his ſpeech the 
year before; inveighing with 
great warmth of temper againſt 
the pretenſions of the Diſſidents, 
and inſolently reminding the 
_ even in terms of reproach, 
of his oath to ſupport the catho- 
lic faith, adding, 1t was not ſuf- 
ficient he ſhould appear to be or- 
thodox, but that he ſhould really 
be ſo. The members of the 
diet appointed prince Radxivil 
marſhall without the ceremony 
of an election. At the meetin 
next day, the affair of the Diſ- 
ſidents was carried on with great 
violence ; on which account, the 
prince adjourned the diet to the 
12th in expectation that the in- 
terval might afford an oppor- 
tunity of treating the affair in 
an better manner, and alſo abate 
the warmth which ſkewed itſeif 
at preſent. 

In the mean time they aimed 
© cool the oppoſite party, and 
gain a diſpoſition for a happy 
accommodation : to this ead, they 
ſchemed that a committee ſhould 
þe appointed by the diet, out of 
the three orders of ſtate, to whom 

ould be granted full powers tp 
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ſettle, and finally conclude all 
matters reſpecting the Diflidents, 
But the third meeting of the diet 
was more turbulent and confuſed 
than ever; ſo that this ſcheme 
did not produce the ſalutary ef. 


fett intended. The biſhops of 
Cracovia, Kicwia, many other 
prelates, and ſome of the Mag- 
nates, exclaimed againſt the pre- 
tenſions of the Diſſidents with 
more violence than ever; and re- 
fuſed to conſent to the eſtabliſh- 
ing a commiſſion with full powers 
to hold any conferences upon that 
ſubject with the Ryſian ambaſla- 
dor. The animoſity between the 
ſeveral deputies of the afſembly 
roſe to ſo great a height, that the 
marſhal thought fit to prorogue 
the meeting to the 16th, as the 
only expedient to put a ſtop to it 
for the preſent. 


. The gs of the Ruffian 


troops in Poland, was now fo 
conſiderable as to ſurround and 
inter ſect ihe whole kingdom. They 


inveited Warſaw ſo cloſely as not 


only to be in poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues leading to it, but to guard 
them with the ſtricteſt attention. 
Some detachments of troops, the 


day after this tumu'tuous diet, 


ſeized the biſhops of Cracow, 
Kiowa, and count Rzewnſkti, the 
Waymods of Cracovia with his ſon, 


and ſome other of the deputies, 


whom they carried off as pri- 
ſoners. This affair cauſed a ge- 
neral conſternation, becauſe no- 
body knew at firſt where theſe 
grandees were carried to, or what 
was to be their fate, This ſt-p 
alarmed and intimidated ſome, at 
the ſame time that it inflamed 
others. It was imagined this 
proceeding aroſe from the viru- 
lence, — unguarded expreſſions 


made uſe of by theſe grandees in 
; men- 
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mentioning the great powers in- 
tereſting in favour of the Diſſi- 
dents, for which they wereblamed 
by ſome ; while others declared 
that every deputy at the dier 
ought to deliver his ſentiments 
with freedom; and that if he [poke 
too boldly, or exceeded the bounds 


of decency reſpecting the foreign 


ers, the judicial proceedure 
gain him — — to the 
tribunal of the kingdom. The 
king in this fituation was greatly 
to be pitied, as it ſeemed to re- 
quire the greateſt wiſdom and ſa- 
gacity to guard againſt the dangers 
that ſurrounded him on every hide, 
and appeared to increaſe daily 


from the diſtractions of the diet. 


Notwithitanding the greater part 
of the turbulent members were 
abſent at the meeting on the 16th, 
matters were carried on with the 
ſame violence by thoſe preſent, 


and the ſame animoſity was kept 


up between the different parties. 
The moſt pathetic and concilia- 


ting ſpeeches were made by the 


king, the prince primate, and 


the nuncio of Padalia, but nothing 
ſermed to reconcile the violent 


ſpirit of the members : however, 
it was refolved at the diet the day 


following, to adopt prince Radzi- 
vis propoſal of appointing a 
committee to ſettle the affairs of 
the Diſſidents : in conſequence 
of which the diet was prolonged 
to the 1ſt of February, in order 
to give them ſufficient time to ex- 
amine and ſettle ſo important an 
affair, on the moſt permanent 
footing. In this committee, 
the rights, privileges, and ſecurity 
of the Diſſidents, of the different 
parts of the republic of Poland, was 
endeavoured to be ſettled, fo as 
to reſtore a conſtant and uninter- 
rupted harmony. To this pur- 
poie, the commiſſioners, after 
many meetings, ſigned their reſo- 
lutions the 2oth of Nowember, 
which were ſent to Mo/cozv for the 
approbation of the empreſs ; after 
which, they were to be paſled into 
a law as a fundamental conſtitution 


of tha republic. —The particulars 


of theſe reſolutions are as follow : 


I. That the law, Rex Catholicus 
eſto, ſhould be confirmed. | 
II. That the right of electing 
a king ſhould be maintained, 
without evgr ſhewing any regard 
to hereditary right. 

III. That the Roman catholic 


— 


I this precarious flate of things, the king ts ſaid to have expreſſed bi m- 


felf at a conference in the following manner. ** There is little knowledge 


required to govern a veſſel when the awinds are favourable. A ſeilful pilot 


ſhould know how to withfland the florm without quitting the helm: I have 


ſeveral times entertained the deſign (as I flill do) of 


cating the crown, 


the burden of which I feel ; but that my læue for my country made me alter y 


which you have drawn upon 


_ reſolution. You ought all, gentlemen, to confider the melancholy circunſlances 
us. I have conſtantly employed all my endeavours 


for the good of the flate ; but few 2 you have aſſiſted me with your ſup- 


fort ; and [ find myſelf abandoned by 


the greater part: yet can I aſſure you, 


that if I bad taken the courſe of abandoning you, in my turn, you would 
found yourſelves in a miſerable ſituation.” on | 
I The number of members of this committee wwas at firſt but fourteen, but 
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religion ſhould be maintained 
at all times as predominant. 


IV. That the king ſhall never 


have a right to alienate any eſtates 
belonging to the * 

V. That no perſon whatſoever 
ſhall be liable to be confined with- 
out having been fi:ſt heard before 
a court of juſtice, and previouſly 
condemned. 

VI. That the Yiberum Veto in 
matters of ſtate, ſhall be preſerved 
in its full extent, 

VII. That the re-entering into 

eſſion of — and dignities, 
| d by the king, ſhall take 
place fimply, without the leaſt 
contradiction, without any pre- 
text that they depend on the re- 
Public. 

VIII. That the free exerciſe of 
divine worſhip ſhall ſuffer no re- 
ſtriction, in any reſpe&. 

IX. That the prerogatives of 
the cities ſhall be maintained. 

X. That all privileges ſhall be 
zegiſte:ed three months after they 
are granted. 
XI. Tl at no affair of ſtate, 
that has been once rejected, ſhall 
be brought on the carpet again. 

XII. That it ſhall be lawful to 
ſell, or make over, by way of 
inheritance, any lands, to the 
| burghers, and huſbandmen, and 

that the ſtate vaſſalage ſhall be 
ſuppreſſed. 

XIII. That all foreigners, who 
ſhall have lived ten years in the 
country, ſhall be reputed citizens. 

XIV. That the Jus caducum 

ſhall be granted to the king. 
XV. That proviſion ſhall be 
made, that the great cities, ſuch 
as Cracow, and others, ſhall en- 
joy again a ſeat and vote in the 
diets. And, 

XVI. That perſons of Plebeian 
extraction ſhall be inveſted, as 


heretofore, with places in the aſ- 
ſeſſorial courts of juſtice. 

In the mean time, various appli- 
cations were made for the enlarge- 
ment of thoſe grandees the Ruſſian 
troops had made priſoners, but 
all proved ineffectual. However, 
to appeaſe the people, it was an- 
ſwered, that they were not cloſe 
priſoners, and were treated with 
all the reſpe& due to their high 
_ and Ye pany” > 08 the em- 

s rephied to thoſe applications 
addreſſed to her, that — 


the violent and vindidive ſpirit of 


thoſe nobles, ſhould they be ſet 
at liberty at this important criſis, 
it would probably endanger the 
peace of the republic, and render 
all her endeavours to reſtore it in- 
effectual: and that, therefore, 
ſhould remain for a time 
iſoners at large, under the care 
of a detachment of troops at 
Vila. This refuſal did not 


ſeem to be ill adviſed, and ſo far 


from being conſidered as a ſtroke 


of arbitrary power, (from the tem - 


of the times) it appeared to be 
d on the higheſt wiſdom, 

and pood policy. 
The commiſhoners of the four 
departments, in their fittings of 
the 15th of January, 1768, ſettled 


the wing important affairs. 
I. The king is to enjoy a 
yearly penſion of a million and 


a half trom the treaſury. 


II. The prince de Radzivilis ta 


have an annual penſion of 600,000 
florins, by way of indemnification, 
beſides the 3 millions which his 
family lent to the republic. 

III. The treaſurer of the crown, 


who has hitherto enjoyed a pen- 


ſion of 120,000 florins, is ta 
have the further augmentation of 
80,000 florins. wy 


[1768 
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IV. The great treaſurer of Li- 
thuania is to have 40,000 florins 
added to his yearly emoluments. 

V. The count de Fleming to have 


a a conſiderable ſum, but diſcretio- 


nary, as alſo the biſhop of Fila. 

VI. The ſum of 12,000 Pio 
ducats to be granted as a yearly 
appendage or portion, to the two 
princes of Saxony. 


The diet was opened the 1ſt of 


February, but was immediately ad- 
journe 


to the 2oth, the reaſon of 
which was, that ſeveral matters, 
calculated more to exaſperate than 
appeaſe people's minds, had been 
delivered into the diet: among 
others, the maniteſto of the mar- 
ſhal of the confederacy of Grodno, 
which is full of harſh terms againſt 


prince Repnin, the pope's brief to 


the prince primate, and above all 
that addreſſed to the king, which 
the apoſtolic nuncio delivered 

anuary 30, to his majeſty. It 


is ſaid in this brief, that the king 
- ought rather to abdicate the crown, 


than ſign any thing that may pre- 
judice the Roman catholic reli- 
gion. The biſhops have received 
a ſimilar brief. 
delivered, on the part of his ho- 


lineſs, a manifeſto to the great 


chancellor, in which he informs 


all thoſe who may ſubſcribe to any 


articles of this nature, that they 
ſhall be excommunicated. It is 
ſaid the clergy, particularly the 
Jeſuits, have ed to contribute, 


in any ſhape, to the public impoſts. 
The ſuppreſſion of the juriſdic- 


tion of the nunciature have been 
alſo approved and adopted, in 
conſequence of which, a ſynod, 
or eccleſiaſtical council, is to be 


formed, and the primate made 
preſident. | | 


e nuncio has 


This tribunal is to decide in 
dernier reſort) all ſuch eccleſiaſti- 
cal cauſes as have hitherto been 
carried to the court of Rome, or 
laid before the nuncio from that 
court reſiding in Poland, The tax 
of the pope's bulls is to be abo- 
liſhed, or, however, reduced ; 
and a ation made reſpectin 
tithes, = to ſolicit 22 
probation of the general regula- 
lation, reſpecting theſe objecta, 
ſhould they be agreed to without 
oppoſition, an ambaſſador is to 
be ſent to the court of Rome. It 
has alſo been agreed to confirm 
the treaty concluded with Ruffiz 
in 1686, in the form in which it 
now exiſts in the archives of that 
empire, and not as it was pub- 
liſhed in Poland. 

On the 2oth of February the 
States met again, and were ad- 
journed to the 26th. When prince 
Radxi vil informed them, that the 
commiſſion had concluded all the 
buſineſs before them; and the 
diet, which was to have been diſ- 
ſolved on the iſt of March, was 
prolonged to the ninth, on a mo- 
tion of the primate's. Prince 
Repnin conſented that the follow- 
ing words ſhould be inſerted in 
the treaty which was going to be 
ſigned, viz. © evithout prefudice ta 
the treaty of Olivia, or that of Car- 
lowitz, Cc.“ The public con- 
tributions were fixed by the com- 
miſſioners at 23 millions of Pofþ 
florins per anzum ; and ordered a 
coinage of 1,000,000 of ſilver, 
and 12,000,000 of copper. 

A formal ſeſſion of the diet was 
held the 5th of March, which was 
the laſt for this time, wherein 
every thing agreed upon by the 
rs 4 * in © delibera- 
tions amongſt themſelves, or * 
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the Ru/ian ambaſſador (at whoſe 
houſe the meetings were held) 
were approved and confirmed. 

The deliberations of the diet 
were concluded by his Pol; ma- 
jeſty with the uſual ceremony, 
at which time, the general con- 
federacy of the ſtates, and that 
of the Diſlidents, were diſſolved 
by mutual conſent; and the 
treaty, the grand commiſſion had 
concluded in conjunction with the 
ambaſſador from Ruffia, was re- 
giſtered and declared to have the 
torce of a al law, to re- 
main a fundamental of the con- 
ſtitution for ever. 

But tho' things were thus ami- 
c ibly adjuſted at Warſaw, the 
grandees at Podolia had been 
trying to animate the people to 


an inſurrection by raiſing ſtan- 


dards, on which were painted 
the wounded eagle, and this in- 

ipti er die. Thus 
we ſec, how difficult it is to re- 
duce and ſettle the diſorders of 
a ſtate, when once it is diſtract- 
ed with civil commotions. This 
confederacy had elected a mar- 
ſhal, and by a plauſible declara - 
tion, that they only meant to 


their religion; in March, by 
the promiſe of money and arms, 
they inliſted ſive thouſand men, 
holding their general rendezvous 
at Bar. GENA 

Their firſt ſtep, was the form- 
ing a ſcheme to off the 
commander of the troops belong- 
ing to the repablic ; but by ſome 
means their defigns were diſco- 
vered, and he had time enough 
to retire to the fortreſs of Kami- 
niect; but with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that all the Poloneſe 
companies, conſiſting of 2000 


ſtand forth in the defence of 


men, were taken priſoners. Im- 
mediarely after this expedition, 
they laid fiege to the fortreſs 
with the whole force of their 
powers. The garriſon conſiſted 
of only one regiment of artil- 
lery, and a few detachments of 
no conſequence from the other 
regiments, unprovided with pro- 
viſions or ammunition. Some ac- 
counts ſay, the place was ſoon 
obliged to ſurrender ; but, this 
as yet, has not been confirmed. 
n conſequence of theſe tran. 
ſactions, the Raſſan army under 
the command of general Kre/ch:t- 
nino, marched immediately to- 
wards Zamoſe, a town ſituated 
within fifteen leagues of Bar, 


the head quarters of the confe- 


derates ; in order to obſerve their 


motions and form a line in the 


palatinate of Cracovia, and pre- 


vent the neighbouring Palatines 


from entering into an aſſocia- 
tion.— The confederates bei 
ſoon after joined by a body 
— Ruff from 
Z ax troops 
Winnitzo; however the Ruffians 


in their turn, by a reinforce- 
menr of ſome light troops, beat 


the confederates, and obliged 
them to abandon that poſt, with 


the loſs of about one- hundred 
killed, and ſome taken priſon- 
ers ; beſides ſeveral of the horſes 
belonging to the Tartars which 


fell into their hands. The N 


fans had but two Cofſacks wound -- 
ed in this expedition. This 


check to the confederates, trifl- 
ing as it was, damped their ſpi- 


rits, and they ſeemed to have 


little hopes of ſucceſs, but = 
the preſumption, that the Ra/- 


fans would not penetrate far into 
Padolia tor fear of giving um- 
| brage 


[1968 


and 6000 Tartars, diſ-— 


gion, raged with greater violence 
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brage to the Turks, A great in- 
tance of their want of courage 
or conduct, appeared at one of 
the ſmall villages, which a Ruß- 
officer attempted to enter 
with only a detachment of 
Caſacis; he was oppoſed and 
attacked by a body of three 
hundred conſederates, whom he 
put to flight after killing twelve, 
and taking nineteen priſoners. 
New confederacics began to 
be formed in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, during the months of 
April and May, ſo that inſtead 
of the nation's being reſtored to 
and tranquility, - the vio- 
—— of party, animated with 
an inconſiderate zeal for reli- 


than ever.—At Lublin 2 Ruſſians 
attempted to carry a party 
of nn ny — op- 
poſed by the inhabitants, who 
ſounded the tooz n and fired upon 
them from the windows. The 
city ſuffered extremely on this 
occaſion, for during the ſkirmiſh, 
a fire broke out, which ran 
through whole ſtreets, and con- 
ſumed upwards of an hundred 
houſes, five palaces and a reli - 

wus convent. On this occa- 

on, one of the confederacies was 
imirely cruſhed. : 

All the vaiwodies of the king- 
dom entered into confederacy 
except Lithuania, which conti- 
nued in a ſtate of tranquility, 


owing to the prudent meaſures 
of the prince primate, and a re- 


ſolution to wait the iſſue of the 
general diet of Pol/b-Pruffia ; 


not but the people of this pro- 


vince in general, and eſpecially 
ot the vaiwody of Pomerelle, ap- 


p ared very eager to enter into 


centedera . 


Driedwfziſei, regimentary of 
Podolia, at the head of 3000 
men, attempted to oppoſe the 

reſs of the confederacies ; 
ut as ſoon as they came up 
to them, moſt of his troops. de- 


ſerted and joined the confede- 


racy, after which they diſperſed 
and purſued the reft beyond 
the Niefer into Meldauia. A 
large body of the confederates, 
was, however, ſoon after this, 
defeated near Conftantinow, with 
the loſs of 800 men, killed, 
wounded and taken prifoners. 
The Count Potocii, marſhal of the 
confederacy of Halicæ, was alſo 
attacked and totally romed by 
the Ruſſians; himſelf, his wite 
and retinue, having with great 
difficulty got over the Nrefter, 
and taken refuge on the TaurkyS 
territory. The Ruffian general 
colonel Weifſman, purſued him 
pretty far, on which, the baſha 
of the fortreſſes in the neigh- 
bourbood, ſent him word, that 
he aQed contrary to the trea - 
ties with Reffie, by entering with 
an armed force into any of the 
vinces of the O/toman em- 
pire ; adding, that the Porte had 
already been informed of it, and 
that he now cautioned him not 
to advance any farther, other- 
wiſe he would draw the troops 
upon him. The colonel, in his 
diſpatches to prince Repnin, at- 
tributed this error to his being 
unacquainted with the limits. Ic 
was expected, that this mittake 
would have been attended with 
very ſerious conſequences, be- 
cauſe the Turks permitted count 
Patocki to paſs into Moldavia 
without obſlruction; by wh ch 
means he afterwards joined the 
confederates at Bar. where they 
| gained 


78 
gained a conſiderable advantage 
over general in. 
On the tenth of June, the 
. treaſury gave public notice, that 
a pardon would be granted to 
the marſhal of great Poland and 
all his partiſans, provided they 
ſurrendered in three weeks and 
confeſſed their fault with ſub- 
miſſion. Soon after this, the 
king iſſued an univerſalia to each 
| — ſenators, and to all the 
alatinates, ordering them to 
elect deputies in their dietines to 
attend the aſſembly. 
The ſtill purſued the 
confederates, and obtained a vic- 
tory over thoſe of t Poland, 


under the command of the ſieur 


| Raydzinſti, whoſe troops conſiſted 
of -about 3000 in number, part of 


which eſcaped into S: on this 
occaſion, the town of Piſary was 
reduced to aſhes. And in an action 
at Bay, 1163 of the confederate 
troops were taken priſoners, with 

47 pieces of cannon, 5 colours, 
_ and ⁊ great quantity of proviſions 
and ammunition. The Raffians 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the town 
of Brzedeychzoww, and the cloyſter 
of Klooflerburg ; in the latter of 
which, were 1500 of the con- 
ſederates, under the command 
of young Palawfti, who with his 
men ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
This being accompliſhed, their 
next ſtep was to take the town of 
Bar by aſſault, in which they ſuc- 
ceeded ; but this ſo exaſperated 
the confederates, that had it not 
been for the interceſſion of the 
king,. they would have reduced 
the city of Cracow to athes : how- 
ever, they permitted no one to 
| Paſs through the city, not even 
the poſt- boys, ſo that the mer- 


chants were obliged to ſend their 
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Junction with him, formed 


[ 1768 
letters to Vienna and Tah, by the 


way of Breſlau. They alſo made 


themſelves maſters of the public 
cheſts, and the revenues of the 
ſalt-works at Vielicta, and plun- 
dered and deſtroyed in the inri- 
rons of Cracow, all the poſſeſſions 
of the proteſtant gentry, one of 
whom ſubſcribed to the confede. 
racy, in order to ſecure his effects 
from pillage. 

After the check count Potocki 
met with, he retired to Mobilow, 
with general Xrafin/ti, and in con- 
a new 
confederacy at Pofſorozo, . a ſmall 
town in the palatinate of Biel ; 


but this ſoon reached the ears of | 


Apraxin, who immediately 
t a bedy of troops thither. The 
confederates unapprized of this, 
at firſt offered to capitulate, then 
defended themſelves, and at laſt, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion : their 
number however, did not exceed 
three hundred. 

Near about this time, a body of 
500 Ruffian Coſſacks, joined ge- 
neral Branicki, and all the other 

troops ſurrounded Cracow, 
in order to ſave and defend it. — 
Prince Lubomirſei marſhal of the 
confederacy of Sanoch, tcok poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lanaſbuth, the palace of 
the prince his uncle, grand mar- 
ſhal of the crown, carried away 
all the arms and ammunition he 
found there, and obliged the ſol- 
diers to enliſt under him. This 
happened about the middle of July. 

The peaſants of the Greek re- 
ligion in Paliſß Ukraine and the 
province of Kiovia, not ſuffici- 
ently alarmed at the fatal conſe- 
quences of the national tumults, 
now took up arms, and committed 
great outrages. Theſe peopis 
having been formerly ill uſed by 
the 
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the nobles and gentry, and by the 
Jews, whom they employed as 
ſtewards of their eſtates, and alſo 
by the ecclefiaſtics, determined to 


take their revenge of them all, 


treating them with great cruelty, 
plundering their eſtates, and even 

utting ſome of them to death. 
They could not revolt ſooner, with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs, becauſe 
the gentlemen were provided with 
men and arms to defend them- 
ſelves, but both theſe being taken 
away by the confederates of Bar, 
the peaſants conſidered this a: the 


fitteſt opportunity they could take 
to riſe, and indeed they met with 


no reſfiſtatice for ſome time, till at 


. laſt a body of Ruſfan troops was 
ſent to cruſi them; when 800 of 
the moſt riatous were taken _ 
em 


ſoners, and about 60 of 


| hanged; by which, and the vigi- 


lance of the Ruſßan troops, the 
remainder were unable to attempt 
a ſecond' revolt. In the interim in 
a diſtrict of near 40 miles round, 


_ upwards of 11,000 more aſſembled 


together in the moſt riotous man- 
ner, throwing. every thing into 
confuſion. In conſequence of 
theſe commotions, marſhal Kret- 


| zetnikoqv, at the head of his corps, 


marched to Tarnopel, from whence 
he formed a line to the confines of 


| Tranſylvania. In the mean while, 


general Apraxin and count Bra- 
nicki, took their reſpective poſts ; 
the former near Molau, to pre- 
vent the paſlage of the Bar confe- 
deracy into Poland; and the latter 


in the Ukraine, towards Tartary, 


in order to put a total ſuppreſſion 
to the inſurrection of the peaſants. 
The principal accomplices of theſe 
peaſants in the firſt revolt, were 


put into trons, and ſentenced to 


work on the fortifications during 


life; 300 were ſent to Warſaw, 
100 to Lemberg and the ſame num- 
ber to Keminieckh, the laſt of which 
places is put in a ſtate of defence. 
The revolt of the peaſants of 
the Utraine was ſcarcely annihila- 
ted, before another of the ſame 
dangerous tendency aroſe at Mo- 
zyr in Lithuania, towards the lat- 
ter end of Juh, on the part of the 
peaſants of the Greek religion 
there, who committed all kinds of 
exceſſes, murthering whole fami- 
lies. This inſurrection meditated 
the death of the Szaroft of Mozyr, 
whom they ſurrounded on every 
ſide in his own territories ; the 
conſequence of this has not yet 
candid.” 8 os) og 
In the begitining of the month 
of Auguſt, the inſurrections and 


diſorders were ſtill. increaſing, the 


people becoming more and more 
exaſperated, while the greateſt 
part of the provinces experienced 
all the terrible effects of a civil 
war ; crimes were the more fre- 
quent, being committed with im- 
punity, the tribunals had no longer 
any authority ; and in ſhort, no- 
thing was to be diſcovered but 
the traces of abſolute anarchy. 

A body of confederates belong- 
ing to Siredia, were defeated by 
the Ruftans between Petricow and 
Przedborz ; in which action, 120 
were ſlain, 80 made priſoners, and 
the reſt diſperſed. And on the 
17th inſtant, the city of Cracow 
was taken from the confederates 
of Bar, by aſſault. The attack 
began at two in the morning, and 
laſted four hours; in this action, 
3000 of the confederates were 
made 2 The loſs on the 
ſide of the Ruſſian troops amounted 


to about five hundred. The ſol- 
diers were not allowed to plunder, 
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and through the great care of the 
commander, no outrages were 


committed after the engagement; 


the too common conſequences of 
a victory. s | 
In conſequence of the univerſals 
iſſued by the king, for the con- 
vacation of the Diet, the time 
fixed for opening it, was the 7th 
of . November following. The Die- 
tives which were to precede it, 
were fixed for the 27th of Septem- 
ber, and the general Dietine of 
Pruſſia on the 10th of OFober. 
Of all the unhappy events that 
ſo rapidly ſucceeded each other, 
none were more alarming than 
the two confederacies formed in 
Lithuania, The worſt of _ 
uences were expected to happen 
Toa theſe, becauſe the number 
and quality of thoſe concerned in 
them rendered them formidable. 
Prince Charles of Radzivil uſed his 


. utmoſt endeavours to cruſh their 


exiſtence, but without ſuceeſs ; he 
therefore very prudently aſſem- 
bled together all the troops in 
| his pay, to prevent their being 
drawn away by the confederates, 
which might have happened, had 
they been diſperſed in different 
parts. — Towards the latter end 
of Jeptember, a troop of horſe- 
men to the number uf 500 and 
upwards, aſſembled between 
7 horn and Graudentz, but did not 
form themſelves into a confede- 
racy ; they unloaded ſeveral corn 
veſiels on the YVifula, and required 
the neighbouring villages reſpec- 
tively to furniſh them an armed 
man each, and 100 florins in 
money. 

The Dietine of Warſaw, and 
five other Dietines elected their 
dc puties; and the mixed tribunal, 


eſtabliſhed by the laſt Diet, to re- 
dreſs the grievances of the Catho- 
lies and Diſſidents, was opened the 
firſt of Octoler. As ſoon as the 
judges were ſworn, they choſe 
M. Dzierbicks for their preſi- 
dent. 5 3 

In conſequence of the hoſtili- 
tics committed by the Hayda- 
macks on the Ottoman territory, 
repreſentations were made to the 
Porte. The ſultan in his anſwer 
to prince Repmn, declared, that 
he had diſcovered the falſity of 
the firſt reports, and that his pre- 


a, had no other object in view 


but the ſafety of his frontiers.— 


The confederates of Lithuania, 


began now to commit various 
outrages, but being attacked by 


a diviſion of the Raffiar troops 
between Lues and — 5 


were in a great meaſure diſ- 
ſed ; about 200 of them were 


led in this action, and as 
ri On the 


many taken 
8th of September, their deputies 
of the tribunal had a pub- 
lic audience with the king. 
About 100 of the confederates 
of Bar, who, in the late action, 
paſſed the Nez/ter, and took re- 
fuge in the Turtiſb territories, 
repaſſed that river, and plunder- 


ed the inhabitants of their cat - 
eneral Branick: 


tle; on which 
demanded ſatis faction of the Pacha 
of Chockzim, at ſame time ac- 
nainting him, that if thoſe con- 
ederates made any moe in- 
fringements upcn the territories 
of the republic, he would pur- 
ſue them into Malachia. The 
Pacha, in return, promiſed that 
no ſuch exceſſes ſhould be com- 
mitted for the future, and im- 

mediately 
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mediately canſed the cattle to 
be returned ; declaring to the 
confederates, that the grand fig- 
nior, would not interfere in the 


diſcords of Poland; and that he 


had orders from his highneſs to 
put them in poſſeſſion of a cer- 
tain tract of land, provided they 
choſe to pay the cuſtomary tri- 
bute to the Porte, and acknow- 
ledge themſelves ſubjetts of the 
grand ſignior.— The confederates 


of Great Poland, continued their 
' outrages, with great violence, 


and on the 15th of September 
entered Brom/berg, and drove 
from thence the tribunal, diſarm- 
ing 120 men who were appoint- 


| ed to guard it; and in ſeveral 


towns carried off | ſums of 
money, which were depoſited 


in the public offices. Amon 


the principal of the diſſidents 
who ſuffered moſt in Little Po- 
laud from the ravages of the 
confederates, colonel 
plundered of his cattle, arms, 


equipages, and a cheſt. contain- 


ing 18,c00 florins; and this 


merely, on account of his re- pe 


ligion, and his being an officer 
| ſervice. 
On the 26th of September, the 


dietine was held at Warſaw, with 


much order and tranquility, when 


they elected (according to cuſtom) 
| £00 nuncios or deputies to attend 


the general diet. Four other die- 


_ ne were alſo held in the neigh- 


bouring countries with equal 
quietneſs and ſucceſs. In the 
great dutchy of Littuania, only 
taree dietines were held at this 


time, the meeting of the reſt be- 


irg hindered by the confederates. 
—Some complaints haying been 
made to the empreſs 2 
tie vemond of her troops of pro- 


had taken from the 


linſti, was D 


viſions from the inhabitants, a 
new manifeſto was publiſhed, de- 
claring, that her troops in Poland 
were there as friends and allies, 
in conſequence of guaranty, that 
they were ſubjected to the ſevereſt 
diſcipline, that receiving regular 


Pay, they had no liberty to de- 


mand gratis, any ſort of proviſion, 
and that if any one was aggrieved 
by them, redreſs might be had 
by applying to the principal offi - 
cers, or in caſe of their refuſal, 
to her majeſty's ambaſſador. 
The firſt confederacies that 
were formed in Lithuania in the 
diſtricts of Kowno and Wilkomierz, 
finding their force inſufficient ta 
withſtand the Ry/ians, diſperſed 
of themſelves, and their chiefs, 
after returning the priſoners they 
Ruſiians, retir- 
ed into Bran g- Praia. The 
confederacy in the Palatinate of 
Brzeſe, having been attacked at 
ereczyn, was diſperſed alſo, with 
a confiderable loſs. On the 1oth 
of Ogecber, about twenty con- 
federates of Elliatis party ap- 
ared at Wronke, a town three 
miles from Fielebn, fituated on 
the Warte, and belonging to 
count Koſminſei. They carried 
off thirty uniforms, arms and 
ſaddles, together with the bail- 
iff of Neuderf. In their road 
they loft 300 ducats, and threat- 
ened to ſet fire to the village, 
if the money was not reſtored. 
The inhabitants, who had ſuf- 
fered by ſeveral fires, with great 


difficulty collected the ſum, which, 


was afterwards found by a ſhep- 
herd's daughter of Neudorf, who 
had generofity enough to reſtore it. 
The confederates of Oczrania 
in Lithuania to the number of 
zoco advanced as far as N., 
„ tne 


82 
(the reſidence of prince Radziw:/) 
and demanded of that prince, 
that he ſhould either enter the 
confederacy, or deliver up his 
troops, artillery and ammunition. 
The prince with great courage 
and reſolution refuſed both ; and 
during the diſpute, a body of 
Ruſian troops that were poſted 
about two leagues off, having 
received information of what 
was going forward at Nzeſwweiſz, 
came up and ſurrounded the 
place, ſo that nobody could eſ- 
cape ; upon which, the confe- 
derates deſired the Ryſ:an com- 
mandant to releaſe them, pro- 
miſing upon that condition to 
renounce the confederacy; but 
this being rejected, they deſired 
the prince to intercede for them, 
which his highneſs promiſed to 
do, and immediately diſpatched 
a courier to prince Repnin for 
his advice in the matter, who 
directed, that they ſhould retire 
unmoleſted upon condition that 
they engaged to deſiſt from all 
future confederacies, and deli- 


vered up their arms and ammu- 


nition to the Rias general, 
which was accordingly done. 
But ſuch was the enthuſiaſm for 
inſurrection aud rebellion, that 
as ſoon as one party was cruſhed, 
another ſtarted up; ſo that there 
would be no end of enumerat- 
ing the various accounts of them. 
Manifeſtoes were publiſhed in 
different places, exhorting the 
nobility to aſſemble and join 
the contederacies, or have their 
eſtates plundered, which many 
| ſuffered from principle rather 
than conſent to their procced- 
_ Ings; while others were obliged 
eo comply, and hereby became 
frequently as diſueſled as if 
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they had flood neuter. —The 


barbarity of the confederate pea. 


ſants became unlimited, inſo- 


much that they not only plun- 


dered whole towns, but 


many of the inhabitants to 


death. | 
In the midſt of theſe difficulties 

and dangers, numbers retired with 

their families into Germany, for 


fear of falling a ſacrifice to theſe | 


diſturbances ; while the members 
of the tribunals refuſed to meet, 
from the ſame cauſe, ſo that the 
publick affairs ſtood ſtill. To 
add to this national calamity, the 
Ottoman porte pretended to di- 
approve of the conduct of the 
Ruſsians in Poland. And though 


it had been declared, that their 
intentions were of a pacific na- 


ture, they demanded of the Ru- 


an ambaſſador, that the empreſs 


ſhould withdraw her troops. The 


violation of the Ottoman territory 


by the Ruſſtan troops, was a mat- 


ter adjuſted, being a flep diſa- | 


vowed by the empreſs ; but the 


continuation of her troops in Po- 


land was the pretended cauſe at 
which the divan had taken um- 
brage. A grand council was held 
at Conflantinople the zd of Octo- 
ber, at which aſſiſted the grand 
vizir, the nidſchangi-pacha, the 
mufti, the kadiliſkiers, the mini- 
ſters of the porte, and the officers 
of the militia. Previous to this, 
the Sieur Ol reſtol, reſident from 
Ruſcia, was invited to attend at 


the gate of the ſeraglio at fix in 


the morning, whence he was in- 
troduced into the apartment of 
the grand vizir. The converſa- 
tion was but ſhort, but very ani- 
mated ; and the Ryſ:arn reſident, 
ſeeming not ſatisfed with the de- 
mands made from him, he was 

crucred 
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ordered to withdraw to a ſeparate 


artment, and wait the iſſue of 
the reſolution of the porte. Af- 
ter the report was made to the 
d ſignior of what had paſſed, 

is highneſs ordered the Raſeian 
miniſtet to be ſent to the caſtle of 


the ſeven towers; to which place 


he was actually conducted about 
ſour in the afternoon, together 
with his ſecretary, three of his 
drugomans, and ſome of his do- 
meſtics. And the Sieur Dela va- 
chow, who was furniſhed with 


_ credentials to the Porte, and the 


intended ſucceſſor of the Ruſ5zan re- 


Adentary, in caſe of his deceaſe, 


was alſo conſined in the caſtle of 
the ſeven towers —- But the true 
motive of the conduct of the 


Porte with tegard to Ruſiia, had 


its riſe from the offers the prin- 
cipal Confederacies made, to ſub- 
mit themſelves to the grand ſig- 


nior, on the ſame footing as the 
Vallacbhians and Mo/dawians : who, 


finding themſelves unable to car- 
ry their point, and dreading the 
puniſhment of their rebellion, 
choſe rather to yiel2 themſelves 
up to a foreign power. By this 
we may ſee, the fatal effects of 
national rebellions, from what 
cauſe ſoever they take their riſe. 

On the 8th of OZober the Porte 


declared war againſt Ruſtia, of 


which, notice was ſeat to the kin 


and republic of Poland. After 
all, it may be queſtioned what 


Tight the Porte had to make ſuch 
a demand, while Ruſia, on her 


part, faithfully obſerved all the 


treaties with the Oztoman crown ; 


and the beginning a war, by 


thus confining the repreſentative 
of a ſovereign, has a remain of 
barbariſm in it, ſhocking, at this 
ume of day, to every civilized 


ſtate. The embarraſiment of the 
king is truly deplorable; no 
prince who ſought the good of 
his country was hardly ever in 
ſuch a ſituation. If he declares 
for Ru/5ia, the reſentment of the 
Porte is too obvious to be doubt- 
ed; and to obſerve a neutrality, 
is to behold with a tranquil and 
indifferent eye, two foreign na- 
tions making war in the center 
of a ſtate, the government of 
which is confided to him.— The 
worſt of conſequences ſeem to 
be feared from the power of the 
Turks ; but it is, however, pretty | 
certain, that this rupture wi 

the Porte was foreſeen by Raſsia, 
ſo as to be prepared for it. And 
indeed, if we compare their reſ- 
pective extents of countries, 
whereby ſome computation may 
be made of their ſtrength, it 
will appear, that they are not 
ſo unequally matched as may be 
imagined. —The Ruſcian em- 
pire in Ezrope contains about 
1,170,000 ſquare miles, exclu- 
five of the vaſt country of Sibe- 
ria, Kc, &c, in Afia. —— Turkey 
in Europe, contains about 300,000 
ſquare miles, and in Aa about a 
million more. 


The declaration of the imperial court 
of Ruſſia to the courts of Europe, 
upon the arreſt of its miniſter, re- 


Ant at Conſtantinople. 


« Her imperial majeſty, in tak- 
ing a part in the tranſactions of 
the republic of Poland, as hama- 
nity on one fide; and the obliga- 
tions of her crown on the other, 
had prompted her, was no leſs 
careful to conduct herſelf in ſuch 
a manner as not to give any um- 
brage to a jealous and power:ul 

G2 l neighbour z 


94 
neighbour; every part of her 
conduct was public; and ſhe had 
likewiſe a particular attention to 
communicate in confidence to the 
Ottoman Porte her reſolutions 
upon every ſtep ſhe took, and the 
conduct ſhe intended to obſerve, 
till the peace and tranquility of 
that kingdom was entirely re-e- 
ſtabliſhed. But the enemies to the 
peace of theſe two empires were 
not wanting to blacken, at the 
Porte, all the actions of her impe- 
rial majeity, and to ſow there the 
ſeeds of diſcord by the moſt falſe 
imputations. The Porte, reftrained 
by the upright conduct the court 
of Raſſa continued to maintain 
towards them, liſtened, but it was 
with caution, to the calumny that 
was ſpread. Some attention to the 
affairs of Poland, and an impartial 
examination of what Raſi had 
done, compared with the over- 
tures made by that court at the 
Porte, had diſpelled all ſuſpicion, 
and the public tranquility ed 
to be no more threatened. The 
common enemies, however, re- 
peared their inſinuations with 
more rage and audacity than ever, 
to impoſe. upon the credulity of 
the Turiiſb nation, and infuſed a 
ſpirit of diſcontent among them, 
w hich called for the notice of go- 
vernment, for it had forced its 
way even into the Seraglio. The 
change in the miniſtry, brought 
about by theſe events, ioon pro- 
duced a revolution in the ſyſlem 
of peace, equally drar to both 
nations. The new Vizir, upon 
his advancement, immediately teat 
for Mr. Obreſkew, her imperial 
majeſly's reſident at the Porte, and 
after having cauſed to be read in 
his preſence a declaration full of 
heavy charges agaiuſt his court, 
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rt of which had already been 
invalidated by the moſt fair and 
candid explanations, and others 
that had never exiſted, or were 
ever thought of, the Vizir preſſed 


him to ſign immediately, under 
the guaranty of the allies of his 
ſovereign, ſome very offenſive con- 
ditions, in to which there 
never had been made the leaſt pro- 
poſal during the whole courſe of the 
operations in Poland. Theſe con- 


ditions, very derogatory to the 


| honour and glory of an empreſs 


accuſtomed to receive no law, pro- 
poſed in a tone and form repug- 
nant to the freedom of negoti- 


ation adopted by every power, 
were attended with the —_— | 
tive of an immediate rupture of | 


the pe 

two empires. 
nilter, confident of the upright in- 
tentions of his court, an 
ſcious of the 


probity of his own 


conduct, as having fulfilled the 


duties of a long miniſtry, was in- 


capable of unworthily ſubjecting 


his court and his own character to 


2 humiliating engagement, and 


which would have exceeded the 


power and commiſſion of any mi- 


niſter, let them be ever ſo exten - 
ſive ; he gave, therefore, a poſi- 
tive refuſal, as became his ho- 


nour and his duty: and the reſo- 


lution of the Divan, which fol- 
lowed immediately after, was to 
arreſt him, and part of his rett- 


nue, and carry him to the caſtle 


ot the ſeven towers. It would be 


necd:eſs for the imperial court of 
Rania to dwell any longer upon 
this event, or to enter here into 


an examination of it. The fact 
ſpeaks ſor itſelf. The honour and 
glory of her imperial majety— 
te regard to her empire, point 

| out 
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out the path it is right for her to 
take. Confiding in the juſtneſs of 


her cauſe, ſhe appeals to all 


chriſtian courts on the ſituation 
ſhe finds herſelf in with regard to 
the common enemy of chriltianity, 
certain as ſhe is, that her conduct 


will meet with equal approbation 
ſrom each of them, and that ſhe 


ſhall have the advantages to join 


to the divine protection, the juſt 


aſſiſtance of her friends, and the 
good wiſhes of all chrittendom.” 


The following is a tran/latian of the 
Grand Signior's manifeſto, which 
«vas delivered to the foreign mi- 
aiſlers at Conſtantinople, in or- 
der to be remitted to tbeir reſpec- 


* 8 u. courts. 


« What follows clearly ſhews, 


chat the ſublime Porte has religi- 


ouſly obſerved the aiticles of peace 
eſtabliſhed between her and the 
court of Rua; which latter, on 


the contrary, has broke them in 
many ways. 


The court of Rua, againſt 


the faith of treaties, has not ceaſed 
from huilding different fortreſſes 


on the frontiers of the two ſtates, 
and furniſhiag them with troops 


and ammunition. 


% In the year 1177 (or 1763) on 


the death of Auguſtus III king of 


Poland, when that blic wanted, 
according to the ſyſtem of Poli 
liberty, to proceed to the election 
of a king, the court of Ruf ia. by 
force and violence, made a king 


of a ſimple Poliſbᷣ officer, who hai 


never had a king in his family, 
and to whom royalty no way be- 
longed; and, in taking part with 


this king, interfered in all the af- 


fairs of Paland, acting thereby 


quite contrafy to the ſenſe of the 
republic, 

„The Porte having advertiſed 
the Ruſſian reſident of all this, he 
declared, that the republic of Po- 
land had required a certain num- 
ber of troops, to protect her own 
liberty, and that 6000 cavalry and 

1000 Coſſacks were granted for 

that purpoſe, but that they were 

neither furniſhed with cannon or 

ammunition, and were under the 

command of the ſaid republic, 

and that there was not a ſingle 

Ruſſian ſoldier more in Poland. 

And when it was afterwards de- 
manded of him, why the court of 
Ruſſia had ſent more troops into 
Poland ? and why they had uſed 
violence in the election of Ponia- 
towſky, ſon of one the 
of Poland? The ſaid reſident aſ- 

fared, by a writing under his own 
hand, that his court was not en- 


aged to an cular on, 
— that ſhe Mp 144 the 
leaſt effort, nor uſed the leaſt vio- 
lence to forward the election of 
any one whatever. * 
«« Notwithſtanding this aſſurance 
and declaration, the court of Ru/- 
fa ceaſed not to ſend ſucceſſively, 
troops, cannon, and ammunition, 
under the command of her own 
generals, who continued to attack 
the Polis liberty: and to put to 
death ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to 
the perſon whom they had not 
elected for their king, and who 
was not the ſon of a king, after 
having deprived them by violence, 
of their eſtates both real and per- 
ſonal. 
« A conduct like this, cauſin 
ſome diſorder on the frontiers 
the Sublime Porte, ſhe gave Ruſſia 
to underſtand, that, according to 
G 3 the 


dees 
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the tenor of articles of both old 
and new imperial capitulations, 
ſhe ought to withdraw her troops 
from Po.and; upon which the re- 
ſident anſwered, by different me- 
morials, one while that thoſe troops 
ſhould retire in February, and then 
again fixing their departure for 
{ome other time. 

% In the mean time news was 
receive that Ruſian troops had 
been ſent to Balla (one of the 
Turtiſb frontiers) with artillery, and 
had there ſuddenly attacked muſ- 
ſulmen, and maſſacred upwards of 
a thouſand perſons, men, women, 
and children. 

« The court of Raſia, after 

having been queſtioned on this 
| 133 the part of the ſublime 
Porte, as well as on that of the 
Chan of Crimer (a magnanimous 
lord, and worthy of command) 
denied all that had paſſed, ſayin 
only that the Haydamacks h 
done ſome damage, and that they 
| ſhould be chaſtiſed; when it was 
at the ſame time notorious that 
the Haydamacks never make uſe 
of cannon or bombs in their ir- 
Tuptions. 
We ſtill perſiſted to demand 
in vain the reaſon of this conduct, 
and why the court of R/5ia would 
not, in the courſe of three years, 
withdraw her troops from Poland; 
as the articles of the treaty of 
1133 (1719) and of that made in 
1152 (1738) imported, that 
** every time any thing happened 
I Capable of interrupting the per- 
** petual peace of the two em- 
** Fires, they thould proceed, ipſo 
* facto, to the means of termina- 


_ © ting them amicably.” Never- 


theleis, the violences and damages 
exerciſed at Balta, have been all 
diſavowed, and the puniſhment of 
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thoſe who had the aſſurance to 
commit them, retarded, and even 
neglected. But the ſilence of the 
Ruſcian reſident, who was invited 
to repair to the Porte to account 
for this conduct, and what was the 
view of his court in ſtill keeping 
her troops in Poland, was a ſort © 
acknowledgment of an infraction 
of treaty. Bein 
queſtioned in re to the object 
of the Ruſian troops who remained 
in Poland, he could only anſwer 
that they would not depart till 
all the Poles had ſubmitted to the 
king. 5 | 

« At length, it was finally de- 
manded of the Raſian reſident, 
whether, according to the old and 
new treaties between the two em- 


pires, the court of Ru ſia would 


deſiſt from meddling with the af- 


fairs of Poland, under the pretence 


of guaranty and promiſe; and he 
lied, that his powers were li- 


mited, and that he could give no 


anſwer upon this head, which was 
only known to his court. 

« This manner of proceeding 
clearly demonſtrating that the aid 
wer had thought proper to 
reak the treaties, the illuſtrious 
duCtors of the law have given by 
fetſas (or legal ſentences) their 
opinion, importing, that the exi- 
gence of rigerous juſtice made it ne- 
ceſſary to declare war againfl the 
My/covites ; an opinion which has 
been unanimouſly confirmed ; in- 
ſomuch that the arreſt of the Raſia 
reſident became expedient. pf 

By the preſent manifeſto, all 
the powers of Europe are informed, 
that, according to the antient eti- 
quette of the ſublime Porte, the 
{aid reſident muſt remain in the 
caſtle of the ſeven towers; and 
that, during the whole time this 


particularly 


ans. aa a > 


4 
1 
2 
2 
. 


election contrary 


affair has been in hand, the ſub- 
lime Porte has done nothing to 
break the good friend{hip with 
Raſſia, but, on the contrary, diſ- 
guiſed her griefs, and deferred 


| her reſentments for three years, 


out of regard for that court, which 
alone has been guilty of the in- 
fraction of treaties, by the facts, 
herein before - mentioned.“ 


The ſubſtance of the Grand Vizir's 


letter, circulating at Warſaw, 
dated Oct. 18. is as follows. 


To the moſt illuflrious lords of the 


Chriſtian nation, the refuge of the 

eat among the Nazarens, the 
republic of Poland, our friends, 
evhoſe end be crownd with proſ- 
m__ 


« According to the ſubſtance 


of the papers which you have ſent 


eight months ago to the ſublime 


Porte, through the hands of the 
Pachas of Bender and Choczym, you 
have informed this courr, that after 


the death of Auguſtus III. king of 
Poland, when the republic was 
about electing a king, the Ruſſians 
had arbitrarily entered into the 
Poliſh territories, and intereſted 
themſelves in bringing about the 
to the liberties of 
the Polli nation: that Ruſſia had 
not only forcibly carried that 
election in favour of a perſon 
whom they had a great intereſt 


in, but had, under appearances 


of reconciliation, thrown a con- 
fiderable body of troops into Po- 
land, by whoſe help they com- 
mitted youu diſorders and injuries 
of all kinds; and that, in over- 
turning the ancient conſtitutions 
of that kingdom, they behaved in 
the moſt barbarous manner to the 
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opponents, in plundering them of 
their goods and ſubſtance, and 
ſometimes by maſſacreing their per- 
ſons. Upon which, having re- 
preſented to the ſublime Porte, 
that the proximity of Poland to 
the Tur{ij/þ dominions required 
their ſerious conſideration, you 
deſired that the Porte would recall 
into the mind of her imperial 
majeſty, the ſentiments of mag- 
nanimity, in favour of the Poles ; 
tat ſhe would make them feel 
the good effects of her regard for 
them, and of her augult protec- 
tion; and ſave them from thoſe 
perſecutions they were labouring 
under. It is uſeleſs to re-trace 
under your eyes the charms of 
ſecurity and tranquility which, 
ſince the peace of Carloævitæ, the 
Poliſb nation has conſtantly en- 
joyed under the ſhelter of the 
ſentiments of generoſity which the 
ſublime Porte entertained towards 
them ; and through which, nei- 
ther the troops of the Turks 
frontiers, nor thoſe of the molt 
ſerene chan of Tartary, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo contiguous 
to Poland, have diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves in any offenſive undertaking 
againſt its territories. It had been 
ſtipulated and agreed, not only in 
the preliminaries, but alſo in the 

articles of the treaty of peace and 

friendſhip, concluded between the 

ſublime Porte and the court of 

Ruſſia on the year of the Hegira, 

1133, that the Ru/ian troops 

ſhould not make any ſtay in Po- 

land; but that if, according to 

the exigency of the caſe, ſome 

Ruſſian troops entered any time 

into Poland, they ſhould finifh their 

buſineſs as faſt as poſſible, that 

they might directly quit it, and 

in no way moleſt the Polos in the 

G 4 full 
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full enjoyment of their liberties 
and privileges. It was on ſuch 
foundation, that in the year of the 
Hegira, 1152, in the treaty of 
peace and friendſhip exchanged 
and concluded between the ſub- 
lime Porte, and the court of 
Ryſfia, the articles above, for the 
ſake of their ſormer eſtabliſhment, 
remained in flatu quo, and were in 
as full force as they were before. 

In conſequence of this, the 
ſublime Porte, conſidering that the 
Ruſiians could not ſend a nume- 
rous body of their troops into 
Poland, nor make any long ſtay 
In that country, was ſtrongly per- 
ſwaded that the republic of Po- 
land and its ſubjects, free from all 
diſquietudes, would enjoy a pro- 
found tranquility. 

« Nevertheleſs, by the impe- 
rial order of his ſublime highneſs, 
two friendly letters were — by 


the grand vizir to the republic, 


relative to the election of a ſuc 
ceſſor to the dead king, in favour 
of one of the republic, in which 
the Poles were deſired to live in 
union and good underſtanding, in 
order that they ſhould elect a * 
among themſelves, by unanimous 
conſent: ſaying farther, that if 
they gave their votes to a foreigner 
that would be the ſame thing as 
opening their gates to foreign 
troops, which would not fail to 
deſolate the republic, to violate, 
and perhaps even annihilate their 
liberties, and intirely ſap the ſoun- 
dations of its power. The Poles 
did not underſtand that the ſub- 
lime Porte, by his adviſing them 
to be very cauticus not to admit 
any foreign troops amongſt them, 
intended only to ſhelter them from 
the invaſion of the Raſſians, and 
that it was the inter vit of the Porte 
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to protect the republic. By an 
effect of their blindneſs, they per- 
fiſted in being divided, and trom 
time to time permitting a re-ite- 
rated entrance to the Raſſian troops 
into Poland, always under the pre- 


text of recenciling their diſputes. 


They have brought upon them- 
ſelves misfortunes which continual 
diſſentions have always increaſed, 
and they now undergo the fatal 
confequences which the entrance 
of the foreign troops has occa- 
ſioned. If the too long continu- 
ance of the Ruſſian troops in Po- 
land is contrary to the perpetual 
friendſhip declared in the anterior 
and poſterior treaties of the ſub- 
lime Porte with the court of Ruta, 


of what fatal conſequence has the 
entrance of thoſe troops not been, 


which brought diſorders on 
the Tarkiſþ frontiers, and the 
commiſſion af hoſtilities as far as 
Balta? Moreover, in the con- 
clufion of the treaties above- 
mentioned, it has been ſtipulated, 
that if in the dominions of the 
ſublime Porte, as likewiſe in thoſe 
of Raſſia, any thing hurtful to 
one of the reſpective powers ſhould 
happen, all care and precaution 
ſhould be taken to ſettle ſuch 
matters in the moſt amicable 
manner.” wh 


The Turks and Ruſſians ſeem 
determined to puſh matters to the 
laſt extremity : for which pur- 


pole their reſpective forces are 
collecting together with the ut- 


moſt reſolution and diligence; 


but as the diſtance of their ſitua- 


tions at preſent is very conſider- 


able, no operations of importance 
can as yet take place. 


Pruſſia will hardly view theſe 


commotions with a neutral eye.: 
| | and, 


troops 
regime 
ſervice 
join the 
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and, if accounts are to be de- 
nded upon, that monarch has 
already determined to fide with 
Ruſſia. Some advices declare in 
politive terms, that 40,000 of the 
troops in Sil:ffa being the beſt 
regiments in the _ of Pruſiia's 
ſervice, are now in full march to 
join the Ru/5:ans againſt the Turks. 
In ſome of the provinces in 
Poland, the Confederacies are ei- 
ther broke and diſperſed, or how- 
ever remain quiet for the preſent : 
in other places, they are in as 
turbulent a ſtate as ever, commit- 
ting every poſhble outrage ; ſome 
of which declare the king's right 
to the crown illegal. While 
things are in this ſituation, the 
king's perſon ſeems very unſafe ; 
and it is imagined his majeſty will 
retire to ſome place of ſafety, 


and wait the event of theſe un- 


happy commotions. How far a 
ſtep of this nature may be con- 
ſiſtent with the intereſt of his 
crown we will not attempt to de- 
termine ; for it ſeems pretty clear, 
from the ſteps taken by the Con- 


_ federates, that their real deſign 


is to place another ſovereign on 
the throne. 

The Ruſiian troops of obſerva. 
tion (in a great meaſure) conquer 
and diſperſe the confederacies ; 
but ſcarcely is one cruſhed before 
another riies ; ſo that the ſituation 
of the .inhabitants of Poland is 
beyond deſcription horrible. A 
body of Tartars, to the number 


of 40,000, have appeared on the 


confines of Poland, ſame of which 


have entered p far into the 
kingdom; who, in conjunction with 


ſome of the confederacies, have 


committed terrible outrages.— 
There is however no doubt but 
that the Ryſrians, who have lately 
received a conſiderable re-inforce> 
ment, will drive them from the Po- 
ii dominions. How far the court 
of Vienna will interfere in theſe af- 
fairs, appears at preſent uncertain; 
but it ſeems doubtful, from fome 
late trifling tranſactions, whether 
the intereſt of Poland will be the 
object of its attention. 


We have here given the beſt 
ſketch of the hiſtory of Poland we 
were able to colle& from the moſt 
correct writers; and have brought 
down the account of the troubles 
of that kingdom to the cloſe of 
the year 1768. We hope we 
have been ſufficiently circumſtan- 
tial, at the ſame time that we have 
endeavoured to be as authentic 
as poſſible. What the event of 
theſe terrible commotons, not 
only in Poland, but in which al- 
moſt every power of Europe ſeems 
to be involved, and which appear 
to be teeming with the moſt im- 
portant circumſtances, and threat- 
ening the greateſt revolutions, will 
be, time only muſt ſhew. We 
ſhall watch over them with the 
ſtricteſt diligence and attention; 


and hope, in the courſe of this 


work, to give as clear and in- 
ſtructive an account as poſſible of 
theſe intereſting and important 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


For the laſt fix Months of the Ys as, 1768. 


. 
N expreſs arrived in 
town on Wedneſday ported 
from Paris, with an account of 
the death of Maria Leſzinki, 
queen of France, and only 
daughter to the late king 

Staniſlaus of Poland, and duke 
of Lorrain; ſhe was born June 
33, 1703, and married Septem- 
ber 5, 1725, to Pewis XV. the 
—2 king of France, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue, 1. Louis, 
late — of France, 2 
* 4. 1729; 2. 
Adelaide, 8 of — 
born March 24, 17 Victo- 
ria Louiſa Maria Therefa born 
May 11, 1733 ; 4. Sophia Phili- 
pina Elizabeth Juſtina, born July 


27, 17343 and 5. Louiſa Maria 
born * 


uly 15, 1737. 

The report of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty's being in Holland incog, was 
without the leaſt foundation. 

They write from New York, 
that a ſpecies of ſea weed bad 
lately been diſcovered on the 


coaſt of Newfoundland, which, 
by a very ſmall proceſs is capa- 
ble of being manufactored into 
as fine writ paper, as any im- 
from Great Britain. 4 
as ov a great ſtorm, at night, a 
leaden ſtatue, in the garden of | 
a gentleman at Camberwell, was 
melted by lightening, and re- 
duced — a — of” droſs.— A 
ſtack of 8 in Red-Lion- 
Court, Moorfields, fell down, 

ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck by 
lightening, as the brick work 
was ſtrongly cramped with iron, 
but luckily no n was hurt. 
— The horſes in a hackney 
coach took fright by the light- 
ening in parhament-ftreet, by 
which the driver was thrown 
from his box, and received 2 
_— fracture in the ſkull. 
Jacobſon, a taylor of 
Drury-lane, was beat down by 
the ſtorm in St. Paul's church- 
yard; he was carried home im- 
mediately, and has loſt the uſe 
of his left ſide.— It kindled a 
fire that had been laid ſeveral | 
weeks in the chamber of a houſe 
near 
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near Red-Lion-Square. What 
renders this accident the more 
aitoniſting is, that no body was 
ſenſible of it till the maid waked 
by the 2 of the wood, 
about ſick o'clock in the morn- 
ing.—A waiter, who drew beer 
at the barley-mow in Thames- 
ſtreet, was firuck blind by the 
lightening ; his face was much 
ſcorched, and he was otherwiſe 
much hurt: he was carried to 
St. Bartholemew's hoſpital. —A 
man returning from Brentford 
to Kenſington, was ſtruck dead 
by the lightening. It is faid 
two men were ſtruck blind in 
the ſame road, and not far from 
the deceaſed. — A bricklayer's la- 
bourer, as he was going through 
Tothill-fields, to his lodgings in 
the Almonry-buildings, Weſtmin- 


ſter, was beat down by a flaſh of 


lightening, and thereby loſt his 
fight totally, and the uſe of his 
right ſide.— The water of the ri- 
ver Thames was ſo much driven 
out of its uſual channel above 
bridge, as is not remembered by 
the oldeſt man living, one half 


of the bed of the river remaining 


uncovered with water, two tides. 
The laſt letters from Virginia, 


mention a great fire happening 


at New Brunſwick ; and that a 
number of houſes, and a 


burgh in Virginia, dated May, 5. 


The following account, ſays 
the perſon who ſentit, can be well 
atteſted. In February, 1767, a 
floop was ſunk in Mobjack-bay, 


near New Point Comfort, by a 


ſquall of wiad ; and through the 


fall half as long again 


payment of a 


Poles and Ru 


quantity of merchandize, 
was conſumed by the accident. 


; Extra8 of a Letter from Milliamſ- 


ligence or inability of the 
— 4 lay near — months 
under water. Upon her bein 
raiſed, a ſiſn was found — 
in her hold, ſo large that the 
decks were obliged P be * 
up to it out, and upon be- 
— nd, was found to be 
in as the 
veſſel. It is ſomething ſurpriz- 
ing how a fiſh of that fize could 
remain ſo long in ſuch a confin- 
ed ſituation.” | | 
Letters from Gibraltar men- 
tion, that the emperor of Mo- 
rocco's ' ambaſſador, who lately 
arrived there, demanding the 
e ſum of mo- 
ney, had been obliged to return 
home, without receiving the leaſt 
mands of his maſter. - - 
They write from Proſmitz, a 
town about eight leagues from War- 
ſaw, that during their fair there, the 
ns came to blows, 
by which many lives were loſt, but 
that in the end the latter got 
the better, and took many of 
the Poles priſoners. 
The right hon. lord Baltimore 
has given a fine ſet of eight bells 
to the pariſh of Epſom, which 
were rung, for the firſt time, on 
Wedneſday laſt. . 
Letters from Soleure, in Swit- 
zerland, dated june 27th -fay, 
« The fieur Delus, at 
the village of Comaux, who was 


arreſted and confined in the. file 


of Thiele, was releaſed the 23d 
ult. at the requeſt of the depu- 
ties of the four cantons, allies of 
Neufchatel, who declared that 
the ſaid arreſt was done without 
their knowledge, and that they 
ſhould take care no ſuch thing 
mould happen for the * 
| | This 
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This declaration having recon- 
Ciled thoſe who quitted the town 
in a panic, upon the murder of 
the ſieur Gaudot, may poſſibly 
induce them to return. It 1s 
probable that part of the troo 
of the garriſon will be ſent away 
ſoon, moſt of them being perſons 
engaged in the farming buſineſs, 
where they are much wanted,” 


Avignon, June 12. 
The marquis de Rochechou- 
2. art, who was charged to take 
poſſeſſion of Avignon and the 
country of Venaiflin, yeſterday 
morning made his entry into this 
city, at the head of one hundred 
dragoons, after which te deum 
was ſung at the cathedral, and 
at night there was a general illu- 
A citizen, who has a conſider · 


able manufaQtory in the neigh- 


bourhood of this metropolis, or- 
_ dered a handſome ſum to be given 


to ſeveral hundreds of his work- 


people on his majeſty's birth-day, 
| as well in honour of the day, as 
I err _ 
neglecting their work, end join- 
| Ing with the rioters in the = 


tious times, on which occaſion 
the following toaſts were given, 


viz. The King—the Queen and 
royal family—Liberty and loyal- 
ty—Man ies and commerce 
— Peace and good order —Honeſ- 
ty and Induſtry — Sobriety and 
-manners. 
There is now living in the 
Golden Vale in Kilkenny in Ire- 
land, one Mr. Butler, related to 
the Ormond family, aged 132, 
who walks well, and mounts his 
horſe with great agility ; he has 
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a ſon now living, who was born 
when = father was exactly 72 
years of age. 

A will. drefled man, during 
3* divine ſervice at St. Martin's 


ps church in the afternoon, was de. 


tected in attempting a rape upon 
two girls, the eldeſt not more 
than nine years old, on the ſtair- 
caſe leading to the belfry. He 
was taken into cuſtody, and com- 


St. James's, June 29. 
This day the right honour. 


4+ able Charles Shaw, Lord 


Cathcart, and Sir Joſeph Ycrke, 
Enight of the Bath, were by his 
majeſty's command, ſworn of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable 


privy council, and took their 
reſpective places at the board 


accordingly. 


Stockholm, June 10. 
of Sweden is per- 


turned in all the churches of 
8 


„ quar- 
terly, to decayed families. by 
Wedneſday a noble lady 


ſent one thouſand pounds, to 


Draper's-hall by an Alderman of 

this city, for the governors of the 
alen-houſe. | 

hey write from Paris, that 


on the 13th of laſt month a fire 
— ad 1 
* 


nine houſes eſcaped. 


miums, a like number of 
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|, in Champagne, which, in 
- ſpace of — hours, deſtroy - 
ed one hundred and ninety · five 
houſes. Twelve or fifteen per- 
ſons, with two hundred cattle, 
iſhed in the flames; and the 
Ils in the ſteeple were melted ; 
but one half of the church and 


From Germany, we have 
5 an account that the Princes 
William-Auguftus and Frederick- 
Lewis of Holſtein, have been 
inoculated for the ſmall-pox, by 
Dr. Haller. And alſo from Flan- 
ders, that Prince de Braciano has 


——_— the operation with 


Au lenden, June 26. 


F The ſociety, formed in this 


* city for endeavouring to ſave 


drowned perſons, having had the 


ſatisfation to ſee their views not 


only approved of, but alſo fa - jeſty 


voured by many towns, and even 


by ſome provinces of our country, 


have given public notice, that 
fince the month of Auguſt laſt, 
they have diſtributed eight pre- 
wned 
ons having been recalled to 
by means mentioned in their 
pablic notice, viz. five at Am- 
ſterdam, one at Groninguen, one 
at Breda, and one near Leyden ; 
which ſuccefſes give room to 
hope for ſtil] greater, when the 
thing ſhall become more general- 
The ſociety pro- 
miſes to publiſh very ſoon a 
detail concerning not only the 
above-mentioned caſes, but alſo 
the meaſures they have taken to 
accompliſh their ends, and the 


| Various encouragemerts they have 
met wih. 


Edinburgh, July 1. 

We are informed, that about 
thirty-five different families are 
immediately to ſail from Argyle. 
ſhire for North-Carolina, in or- 
der to ſettle there. 

By advice from America we 
learn, that the famous Indian 
convert, the rev. Mr. Sampſon 
Occum, juſt before his departure 
from England for America, had 
the honour of a conference with 
the ſecretary of ſtate for that de- 
partment, and, after anſwering 
many important queſtions relat- 
ing to Indian affairs, (having 

informed his majeſty's mi- 
niſter, that he was under a 
miſe, artfully obtained from him 
by the colony of Connectieut, 
not to give any account of In- 
dian land affairs, unleſs 
called thereto) he was informed 
among other things, that his ma- 
jeſty was determined to protect 
and deſend his faithful Indian 
allies in their juſt rights and 
poſſeſſions againſt all eneroach- 
ments that have been, or ſhould 
be made on them by the Colo- 
niſts : That on the Indians being 
informed, on the ſaid Occum's 
arrival in America, of theſe his 
majeſty s moſt gracious inten- 
tions towards them, they have 
diſcovered a more general ſatis- 
faction, than has been obſerved 
among them for a long time. | 

Letters from Tobago mention 
a diſcovery having been made of 

t numbers of ſpice trees, 
ſuch as nutmegs, &c, which had 
been planted by the Dutch when 
they were in poſſeſſion of that 
place, but fince they left it were 
grown over by thickets. Our 


People 
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people are going to improve this 
diſcovery. | 

Yeſterday was held a full board 
of Admiralty at Charing- croſs, 
when many fick and wounded 
ſeamen belonging to the royal 
navy, were x. «« Mir to the be- 
nefit of Greenwich hoſpital. 

At Nicol-foreſt chapel, in Kirk- 
andrews pariſh in Cumberland, 
on the 13th ult. a young couple 
came to be married, and at the 

ſame time the bride's mother ap- 
. peared, in order to prevent their 
union, when a quarrel enſued be- 
tween the old woman and the 
parſon ; however he at laſt got 
the young couple into the church, 
and the door ſhut on her, and 
while he was marrying them ſhe 
broke all the windows. The 
pariſon was wounded in ſundry 
Places before he could pet clear 

of the vixen, and ſecure himſelf 
in — — and was obliged 
to y to a ſurgeon afterwards 
to deeds his — 

One evening laſt week, a man 
of faſhion's coach was 
by ſome cuſtom-houſe officers in 
Piccadilly ; and, notwithſtanding 
there were two ladies and a right 
| hon. gentleman in the coach, 
they ſeized a parcel of prohibited 
lace, of ſeveral hundred pounds 
38 FE 
| write from Calais, 
7- that the ſpire of one of their 
churckes had been flruck down 
by the late ſtorm of lightening, 
by which accident ſeveral were 
killed and wounded. 

Veſterday the ſeſhons began 
at the Old Bailey, when twenty- 
nine priſoners were tried, -four- 
wen of whom were convicted to 
de trauſported. 
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g. Orders are given for three 
men of war of the line, to 
be built at Milford-Haven in 
Pembrokefhire. 


Extract of a letter from Smyru, 
May 13, | 

« The plague hath been at- 
tended with ſome fatal conſe. 
quences in this city, eſpecially 
in the ſtreet of the Franc's ; but 
as this calamity hath not mani. 
felted itſelf in the other quar- 
ters, neither among the Jews nor 
Turks, we hope it will make no 
further progreſs. There is no 
longer any talk of a rupture on 
the part of the Algerines, the 


report of which had retarded 


the departure of the dutch ſhips : 


all thoſe of that nation in the 


port, are now preparing to ſail 
with their cargoes.” 
Four young ladies of noble 
families are gone from Rome, 
to be maids of honour to the 
queen of the two Sicilies, who 
has granted to each of them 2 


ſtopped ſalary of 500 crowns per an- 


num, and the 2 of 3000 
crowns when they marry. 


We are told, that fince the 
peace, the weſtern coun- 


9. late 
ties are greatly depopulated by 
inceſſant emigrations to Ame- 
rica, which are obſerved to be 
on the increaſing hand : that 
among thoſe emigrants, there are 
many farmers befides ſome per- 
ſons of ſuperior opulence, who 
have ſold their properties in this 
country, for the ſake of acquir- 
ing a more promiſing intereſt in 


that extenſive weſtern aſylum of 


liberty ; and that Eaſt-Fior.da is 
the object in view from England, 
while 


22328. 1K. f, 
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ly offered a premium of twenty- 
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while South-Carolina fills faſt ſtruction of ſome men of war of 
from Ireland. If this rage for the line, which are now bilding, 
planting in America continues, in conſequence of a late contra 
what will become of Britain and with France. 
the Britiſh territories in Europe ? It is ſaid that a military com- 
The univerſity of Dublin late- pany of noblemen's children will 
ſpeedily eſtabliſhed, of which 
five pounds for the beſt ode on his royal highneſs the prince of 
the intended inſtallation of their Wales will be colonel. 
chancellor; ſeveral candidates A few days ago died at 
ſent in productions on this oc- * Aſhwell, in Hertfordſhire, 
caſion, but the premium was aged upwards of ſeventy, John 
judged to Mr. Arch-dall, a: Sharp, who had all his life fol- 
young gentleman of very ſhort lowed the occupation of chaff- 
ſtanding in the college, who cutting, and, by that employment, 


tropolis, as we learn by the bills 


years, and take notice that our 


was educated at Harrow-ſchool, 


under the care of Dr. Summer. 


An epedemic ſore throat has of 
late been very fatal in this me- 


of mortality. 


ſummers are much wetter, and 
our winters much dryer than for- 
merly, 

An Italian performer at a place 
of public entertainment, we are 
told, was lately complimented 
with a thouſand for the 
elyſium of her arms, by a 
Jenfible Engliſhman of fortune. 

A failor who defended Mr. 
Green's houſe, at Shadwell, is 
made a cuſtom-houſe officer for 
his bravery. 

Thurſday the filver arrow was 


| ſhot for, according to annual 


cuſtom at Harrow, and won by 
Mr. Forbes. = 

Yeſterday twelve priſoners were 
tried at the Old-Baily, ſeven of 
whom were capital;y convicted: 
and four were acquitted. 

It is reported that a number of 
Fng!liſh Ship carrenters are now 


po ed at Geiica in the con- 


had amaſſed the ſum of ſive hun- 
dred pounds, which he has leſt to 


his only ſon. He was always re- 
markably penurious, ſcarcely al- 


lowing himſelf the common ne- 
_ ceſlanes of life, His death was 


occaſioned by indigeſtion, having 
eat and drank moſt immoderately 
for the ſpace of ten days at Hun- 
tingdon, before and during the 
election: he _ _ ill on his 
return home, guiſhed till 
his death. 
Stockholm, June 17. 
„ During the exerciſe at the 
* camp laſt Wedneſday, Prince 


Frederick received a ſlight wound 


in his foot, by a ſoldier's bayonet 
falling upon it, which obliged his 
royal highneſs to leave the camp, 
and to return to Dronningholm, 
On Saturday, nine coal-heavers 


were tried at the Old-Bailey, viz. 


James Murphy, for the wilful 
murder of John Beattie, by giving 
him ſeveral wounds with a hanger, 
on his head, and divers parts cf 
his body, of which he died; James 
Duggan, Thomas Kearnon, John 
Cclicllo, Thomas Davis, lame: 
Hammond, Hugh Henly, Malachi 

| Doy'z, 
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Doyle, and Thomas Farmer, for 
being preſent, we. abetting, 
aſſiſting the ſaid Murphy and Dug- 
an, who immediately received 
entence to be executed this morn- 
ng, and anatomized ; the other 
ſeven were acquitted. 


Paris, June 27. 

5 The queen has bequeath- 
ber patrimonial eſtate, a- 
mounting to more than 100,000 
crowns a year, to the Meſdames 
of France, who are to divide it 
into four equal parts, Her ma- 
jeſty has left her diamond 
to the dauphin, and ſeveral jewels 

io the ladies of the court. 
An unuſual caſe in ſurgery en- 
groſſes at preſent the converſation 
of the faculty. A patient was ad- 
- mitted into the hoſpital of charity, 
for the ſtone ; he laboured under 
excruciating pain ; and the ſtone 
was found, on examination, to 
2 — — - phyſicians 
u ns t to 
call in — The 22 
hitherto extracted, have not weigh- 
ed more than ſeven or eight ounces, 
this weighed -fix; notwith- 
ſtanding which the man felt little 


inconvenience from it till the laſt baro 


week died at a village near 
Ludlow in Shropſhire, one John 
Powell, a plowman, in the 101f 
year of his age, which occupation 
he followed for upwards of eighty 


dis death. 

Letters from the Cherokee 
country inform us of the death of 
Kittaguſta, the great Sachem and 
prince of Chote and of the whole 
nation, brother of Ouccoitota, or 
the great warrior. 
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Bruſſels, July 1. 
luͤs0«aſt night died here comte 
13. de Bournonville, general of 
the cavalry, governor of Charleroy, 
and commander in chief of the 
Auſtrian troops in this country. 


Yeſterday died ſuddenly, whilſt 
he was at dinner, M. Van Ha- 
ren, miniſter plenipotentiary from 
States-General to this court. 

The laſt letters from N 
mention that a Portugueſe veſſel 
had been cut off by a conſpiracy. 
of the natives on the coaſt of 
Angola, and that they had mur- 
dered the captain and all the 
crew. 

They write from Gibraltar, that 
a Mooriſh admiral had juſt en- 
tered the mediterranean with nine 
ſail of ſtout corſairs, fitted out 
the em ” * * 5 
againſt the European 
powers, with whom that prince is 
at War. | 
A letter from Vienna, dated 
June 22, mentions the following - 
inſtance of the humanity of the 
emperor, viz. that on the Satur- 
day before, his majeſty went with 


n Van Swieten, his phy ſician, 
into the different hoſpitals of that 
city, and there made enquiry 
whether che ſick and orphans had 
any complaints of the manner 
with which they are treated and 


ſupported. 
years, till within a few months of 


By a gentleman juſt arrived 
from Calais, we are informed, 
the common topic of converſation 
at that place, Dunkirk, and other 
ſea-ports in France, is of an ap- 
proaching war with England. He 
further ſays, that he was turprited 
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to ſee in Calais many of the doors 
and windows of houſes, churches, 
and on ſome carriages, ** NC. 45, 
and liberty” chalked. 

There is now living at White- 
haven, one Peter Magee, who is 
upwards of 102 years old, has 
had eight wives, by whom he 
has had twenty-eight ſons and 


| four daughters, the youngeſt of 


whom is now between eleven 
and twelve years of age. | 
A quantity of dried leaves, 


which grew in ia, has late- 
ly been received by a gentleman 


in town from his correſpondent 
at Savanna, which has a flavour 
and taſte like hyſon tea: it is of 
a light green colour. 

Laſt week a cobler in Upper 
Moorkelds, by the death of a re- 
lation in Somerſetſhire, came to 
an eſtate worth 300 l. per annum, 
and 3000 l. ready money. 

Friday one Parſons was diſ- 
charged from the Fleet by order 
of the commiſſioners of exciſe ; 
he having been, at the ſuit of the 
crown, in that and the priſon of 
Newgate upwards of twenty years. 

Sunday night a poor man living 
in Rateliff due, having a 

being poor, and 
unable to pay for its interment, he 
reſolved to put it under ground 
himſelf in a neighbouring church- 
yard; for which he was com- 
mitted to Bridewell, but ſoon atter 


Leners from Avignon adviſe, 
that when the marquis de Roche- 
chouart notified the French king's 
orders to the vice legate, that pre- 
late made anſwer, as he had 
no troops to him with, he 
could only make uſe of the arms of 
the church, and therefore he de- 
zopnced againſt him the bull in 


Cana Domini, which contains the 
penalties incurred by thoſe who 
le1ze upon effects belonging to the 
church. Thoſe letters add, that 
the perſons who took poſſeſſion, 


clapt the ſeal upon all the religious 


houſes, and took every thing out 
of thoſe belonging to the Je- 
ſuits, | | 
It is reported, that a confider- 
able loſs was ſuſtained a few days 
ago by a farmer at a village near 
Retrord in Nottinghamſhire, oc- 
caſioned by waſhing and clippin 
a flock of about 6000 ſheep, and 
then turning them into a large 
: the evening being very 
cold, and the wind in the north, 


brought on a ſharp froſt ; ſo that 


in the niorning more than 100 fat 
ſheep were found dead, and the 
reſt ſeized with violent colds, and 
numbneſs in their limbs. 


Extra of a letter from Charls- 
Town, South Carolina, dated May 
31. | 

„ From Waraws, about 


TS. miles from the Catawba 


ſettlement, we have the foilow- 

ing account. On Sunday, May 1, 
the Catawba Indians had notice 
that a pariy of the Shawaneſe, 


who have been long rheir enemies, 


had been ſent near their town, 
on which they immediately raiſed 
a party to go out againſt the ene- 
my, with whom they came up 
next morning, and found them 
to be ſeven in number, and all 
aſleep : the Catawbas immediately 
fired, and killed three on the 
ſpot, and took three priſoners ; 
one eſcaped wounded, but has 
fince been found dead in the 
woods. Among the priſoners is 
the Indian who killed king Hagg- 
ler : they were all delivered to the 

_— families 
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families who have had their rcla- 
tions killed by the Shawaneſe ; 
who put them to death in the in- 
human barbarous manner com- 
mon to the Indian nations. One 
of the priſoners was very young, 
and pleaded hard for his life; 
begging them to conſider his ten- 
der age, aſſuring them he was 
brought up by his brother againſt 


his own inclinations, and that he i 


had never killed, or hurt any 
_—_—— nothing could pre- 
A letter from Philadel phia, 
dated June 2, informs us, that 
John Allen, and Joſeph Shippen, 


jun. eſqrs; commiſſioncrs from that 


vince, at the conferences lately 
held at Pi h with the weſt- 
yr —_ the direction 
of George han, eſq; deputy 

t for Indian * are re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and con- 
firms the account, lately men- 
tioned of a treaty of peace hav- 
ing been amicably ſettled there, 
with a numerous body of 
Indians of different nations : and 
adds farther, that on the conclu- 
fion of the treaty, the commiſſion- 
ers delivered conſiderable preients 
of goods to the ſeveral 2 on 
behalf of the province of Penſyl- 
vania ; to which Mr. Groghan 
made an addition on the of 
the crown. The whole ended 
to the entire ſatisfaction of all the 

Indians; who with the 
commiſſioners in ſo friendly a 
_ diſpoſition, as promiſes the faireſt 
proſpect of a laſting peace. 

A dreadful fire burnt down 
London-Houſe, formerly the re- 
ſidence of the biſhops of London, 
in Alderſgate-ſtreet, now occupied 
by Mr. Seddon, one of che moſt 
eminent cabinet-makers in Lon- 
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don. The damage is computed 
at 20,0001. | 

Letters from Conftantino. 
15+ ple mention, that the att of 

inting ſeems to have got a 
— — in the Once ch 
pire ; but that an anonymous 
nce having lately 

peared there againk the abſurk. 
ties of the Mahometan religion, 


without employ. 
General Paoli, it fee 
declared, That if all the 
time powers ſubſcribe to t 
between the French and Genoeſe, 
he muſt ſubſcribe thereto like- | 
wile : if. not, that the Corſicam 


take ns 
- So that it is preſumed, 
thoſe territories will be united in 
perpetuity to the crown.” 
The county of Venaiſſin, we 


know, was ceded by one of our 


kings, Philip the Bold, to pops 
Gregory X. in 1273; and pope 
Clement VI. purchaſed the pro- 
perty of Avignon in 1348, of 
Jane, queen of Sicily, counteſs 
of Provence : ſome writers pre- 
tend that the purchaſe - money 

| was 


16. 
loſt — lake in a ſtorm, and 


twenty five perſons, moſt of whom 
| belonged to this place, were 


of the 
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vas never paid; be that as it will, 
ſince all the parts that compuie 
the dominions of our kings are 
unalienable, they can at any time 


bring back ſuch domains as may 


have been alienated, unleſs it has 


been done by authentic treaties 


between ſovereigns : however, it 
is probable, his majeſty would 
never have enforced his inconteſt- 


able rights againſt the illegal poſ- 
. ſeſſion of the 


s, if the court 
of Rome had executed the articles 
of the treaty of Piſa, concerning 
the heirs of the houſe of Farneſe, 


and had not had the temerity in 


its late brief to aſſume the ſove- 


. reignty of the ſtates of the duke 
of Parma.” 


Lachen, in the canton of Zuvicks, 
ET >» 

Laſt week the boat which 
hence to Zurick, was 


drowned. A woman, in the ſixth 
month of her pregnancy, bei 
informed of this accident, and 


had been to Zurick, might be one 
peopie who had loſt their 
lives, was fo much affected, that 
ſhe fell in labour, and was deli- 
vered of fix children all perfectly 
formed, who lived ſeveral days. 
Three days after this, the huſband 
arrived ſafe, and the woman is 
likely to recover. ( Paris Gazette ) 


| None but the printer of the Pari, 
Gazette could have framed jo impro- 


bable a flory. 

On the 17th of laſt May came 
on to be tried, before lord chief 
Juſtice Wilmot, in the court of 
Common Pleas, Weftminſter, a 


eauſe, wherein it appeared, that 


the plaintiff had become ſurety for 
the two defendants debts previous 
to an act of bankruptcy, for which 
the defendants had undertaken to 
indemnify him ; but having, ſince 
that undertaking, become bank- 
rupts, and obtained their certiſi - 
cates, the defendants then refuſed 
to do it: but as all the damages 
ſuſtained by the plaintiff were ſub - 
ſequent to the defendants a& of 
bankruptcy, he brought the pre- 
ſent action to recover a ſatis faction 
for the ſame; and though the de- 
fendants pleaded their certificate 
in bar to his action, yet the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
and gave him 3081. 10s. dama- 
es. But his lordſhip having ſome 

oubts of the law in point, directed 
a ſpecial caſe to be made, and 
fi by the council on both 
fides, for the opinion of the court 
the following term, which being 
complied with, the caſe came on, 
and was learnedly argued the 1oth 
day of June laſt, by council on 
both ſides; when the court, after 


taking ſeveral days conſider of 
the ſame, were pleaſed to deliver 
that her huſband, who 


their 4 in favour of the 
plaintiff, and unanimouſly affirm- 
ed the verdict found by the jury. 
This is ſaid to be the firſt action 
of the kind that has been deter- 
mined in that court. a 
„A gentleman in a chaiſe com- 
17 ing over Weſtminſter- bridge, 
the horſe took fright, and jumped 
over the wall on the Surry ſide in- 
to the Thames. The gentleman was 
ſaved, but the back wy drowned. 
The king of Spain has 
18. ifuedan * regu- 
late the proceedings of the inqui- 
fition in condemnation of books. 
It conſiſts of five articles, of which 
the following 3s the purport. | 
H 2 1. Before 
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1. Before the prohibition of any 
book written by a Roman catholic 
of known erudition, the author, if 
a native of Spain, is to be heard 
in his defence ; but a foreigner is 
to have a ſubſtitute appointed to 
defend his cauſe. _ 

2. The circulation of a book or 


paper is not to be ſtopped, under 
pretence of the neceſſity of a long 


examination; but the page and 


ſentence, where any reprehenſible 
expreſſion occurs, is to be at once 


pointed out, and immediately cor- 


reed. | 

3- The prohibitions of the holy 
office are not to be confined to ſu- 
perſtitious and religious errors, but 
are to extend to every thing ſub- 
verſive of chriſtian morality. 

4. Before any prohibition is to 
take place, a minute of the pro- 
_ ceedings is to be preſented to the 
king, who is to return his opi- 


nion. | 

5. No brief or reſcript from the 
court of Rome, concerning the 
AER. alchough in relation 
only to exceptionable books, is to 
be put in execution, till the king 
— council give their leave. 
2 A letter from Florence, dated 

19. June 18, mentions advice 
| having been received there from 
Rome, that the miniſters from the 
houſe of Bourbon have ſignified 
to the pope, that they had orders 
trom their reſpective ſovereigns, 
not to treat upon any buſineſs with 
cardinal Torregiani the ſecretary 
of ſtate. The pope told them that 
nothing had yet been done but 
what was conſiſtent with his in- 
teutions; nevertheleſs, that car- 
dinal Torregiani had retired from 
Rome, under a piecence of drink- 
ing the waters of Piſa, and that 


lis polt of ſecretary of Rate, had 
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been given, with his own conſent 
to the prelate Orcam pi, a canon of 
St. Peter. | 
How ftrange is the fate of ſome 


—_— A man, who in 1740, 


n trade with 60001. was a 


bankrupt in 1743; 2 few years 
afterwards he got 5000 l. in a lot- 
tery, began trade again, broke 
again, and ſoon after had 13, oool. 
left by a relation: all which he 


ſpent, and in 1763 died in a work- 
houſe. 


Chelmsford, Joly 15. 
Laſt Saturday died, in the eighty 
fixth year of his age, Richard 


Wall, late a journeyman carpenter, 
who had not been able to follow 


his buſineſs for many years, but 


had been ſupported, atthe expence 
of 3291. 3s. 6d. (including his 


funeral charges) by the friendly 
fociety of tradeſmen, &c. at the 
Bell in this cown. 


Edinburgh, July 15. 
26. Yeſterday the eſtate of Dornock 
was fold publickly by roup, before 
the lords of ſeſſion, for 20, 400 l. 
to William Alexander, eſq; mer- 
chant here, and the other part of 


it called Caftle-mill, was fold to 


John Pringle, eſq; writer to the 


tignct, for 18,00 I. 
They write from Quebec, that 


the navigation of the upper lakes 


was expected to turn out verv ad- 
vantageous this ſummer, ſeveral 


remote Indian nations having re- 
moved themſelves near the banks 


of lake Erie and Ontario, & c. for 


the benefit of trading with the 


Engliſh veſſels. 

I'cey write from Conſtantinople, 
that the government had ordered 
nine ſhips of the line to be fitted out, 
cight of which were deſtined for the 

| Ar chi- 
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Archipelago and the ſeas of Syria, 
and the other for the black ſeas. 

They write from Modena, that 
recruits are raiſing, by order of 


the pope, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


and particularly in the Marche of 
Ancona, to be ſent into the Fer- 
rarez, and the dutchy of Coſtro. 


Letters from Florence of the 


13th ult. mention, that a greek 
from Scio, named Dracopoli Giu- 
ſtiriani. was then in that city, 
treating about the renewal of peace 


| between that ſtate and the regen- 


cies of Barbary. 


Extra? of a letter from Rome, 
June 25. 

«© Among other particulars re- 
lating to the taking of Benevento, 
it is ſaid that the Neapolitan com- 
miſſaries cauſed Te Deum to be 
ſung in the Metropolitan church 
of that place, and had compelled 
the archbiſhop to be preſent there 
at ; that all the orders of the city 
found themſelves obliged to take 
the oath of fidelity to the king of 

e two Sicilies. We now expect 
o hear, that his Sicilian majeſty's 

ps have taken poſſeſſion of 
Caſtro and Ronciglione; and what 
cauſes moſt uneaſineſs at court, is, 
that the territories of thoſe places, 
extend almoſt to the gates of this 
capital, and the apoſtolic chamber 
will thereby be deprived of a large 
revenue in corn.” | 


They write from Toulon, that 


M. Bompart had juſt been ap- 


pointed to command a ſquadron 
of French men of war now fitting 
Out there, on an expedition of 
ſome importance. 
They write from Marſcilles, 
that ſeveral frigates of war, and 
g gallies, are now building in 


the ports of Trieſte and Fiume, 
for the naval ſervice of France. 
Extract of à letter from Paris, 
| July 8. | | 
« Laſt Monday the parliament, 
all the chambers being aſſembled, 
deliberated, in preſence of the 
princes of the blood and the peers, 
on the ſubje& of the great coun- 
cil. The opinions were divided 


with regard to the object of the 


repreſentations to be made to tHe 
king. At length ſixty- ſeven were 
ot opinion that the king ſhould 
be beſought to circumſcribe within 
narrower limits, the power of the 
ſaid council, and ſixty-five voted 
to addreſs his majeſty to demand 
the entire ſupprethon of it. All 
the princes of the blood were pre- 
ſent, excepting the count de Cler- 
mont, who was indiſpoſed with 
the gout. 
The late queen of France has 
left a penſion of two thouſand 
crowns to her confeſſor; and aſ- 
ſigned a part of her annuity, which 
the king permitted her to diſpoſe 
of, for hniſhing the edifice deſtined 
for the Carmelites of Compeigne, 
who, agreeably to her intention, 
are to be removed to Verſailles. 
The queen was alfo poſſeſſed of 
a real eftate of 170,000 livres a 
year, beſides annuities, to the a- 
mount of 200,000. Her majeſty 
has expreſsly named in her will 
all the perſons belonging to her 
houſhold, to whom ſhe has left. 
legacies, and among other be- 
queſts, has given an annuity of 
3000 hvres to M. de la Sone her 


phyſician. 
= A correſpondent writes, 
that though ſome ſneers 


have been thrown out againſt the 
Hy Propriety 
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propriety of appointing a prelate, 


among other great officers of ſtate, 
to ſ:trie the American uiairs, ſuch 
appointments are neither new nor 
uncommon ; that a biſhop of 
London was concerned in makin 
the peace of Utrecht; and though 
the matters to be ſettled, may be 
only of a temporal nature, the 
healing of breaches is never be- 
ncath, nor beſide the character of 
a prelate of the church. 


 Extradt of a letter from Guernſey, 
July 6. 

« On the 27th ult. a remark- 
able battle was fought on our ſouth 
picr, for a conſiderable wager, by 
two rabbets and a large ram cat, 

when, after an hour's good di- 
verſion, by a hard cont-it, the 
rabbets got the victory, and killed 
the cat upon the ſpot. However 
ſtrange this may ſeem, it is mat- 
ter of fact; and what is itill more 
extraordinary, the rabbets are very 
expert at rat-catching, They are 
the property of a captain of a 
ſhip, who keeps them only for 
that purpoſe. 
Saturday the Marquis of 
Granby was preſented with 
the freedom of the city of Ro- 


cCheller, as a teſtimony of the re- 


gard which the members of that 
ys SR: bear to his lordihip. 
commiſſion has paſſed the 
t ſeal for incorporating the 
ads of the civilians in Doctors- 
Commons. | 
The committee of bridge-houſe 
lands reported, that the goal of 
the borough was in ſuch a ruinous 
condi: ion, as not to be a ſufficient 
ſecurity for the priſoncrs that were 
ſen: there: ordered that it chouid 
b referred to the committee to get 


an cltinzare of the exponce of re- 
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pairing the ſaid goal, and alſo of 
building a new one, and a proper 
place, and report their opinion to 
the next court. 

The committee for rebuilding 
Newgate, reported, that upon a 
ſurvey of the ſeſſion-houſe, it was 
found greatly out of repair, and 
that it would be better to 2 it 
down and rebuild it, according to 
a new plan, which was agreed to, 

Helena princeſs of Courtenay, 
(mother of the princes de Beau- 
fremont and Lifkenoix) who died 


at Paris the 2gth of laſt month, is 


not the laſt of the name and 
branch of the illuftrious houſe 
of Courtenay, as falſely aſſerted 
in a paragraph of news from 
Paris; the Hon. lord viſcount 
Courtenay, of Powderham, 
in Devonſhire, being by lineal 
deſcent from the ancient princes 
of Courtenay, both of the name 
and branch of that roya/ fami- 
ly, there are alſo many reſpecta- 
bie gentlemen of that name in 
Great-Pritain and Ireland, who 
ae aiſo ceicended from the ſaid 
houic. Helena was ſiſter to the 
late prince de Courtenay, who, 
in the year 1717, made his pro- 
teſt agaiaſt tie reigning houſe 
of Bourbon, ſetting up his own 
title to the crown of France, as 
being of the houſe of Valou, | 
of the third race of kings that 
rcigned in France for the ſpace | 
of two hundred and ſixty years. | 
This has been always done by | 
his anceſtors, upon every demile 
of the crown, ever fince their 
excluſion from 1t. A 
The Leyden gazette, of the 
5th inſtant, has the following 
article under the head London, 
July 1. The broils, which 
many perſons ſeemed to 1 
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between this crown and that 
of France, relative to the iſland 


of Corſica, are imaginary. It 


is ſufficient for us to poſſeſs Gi- 
braltar and Mincrca for the pro- 
tection of our commerce. Cor- 
fica, without being ot any ad- 
vantage to us, would colt us a 
great deal, and be one place 


more, Where, in caſe of a war, 


we might be attacked. In this 
light, the thing was conſidered 
when the Corſicans formerly of- 
fered of their own accord to 
put themſelves under the do- 


minion of the Britiſh croun; 


and it is alſo under this point of 
view, that the matter has been 
decided in the councils lately 
held on this ſubjet.” 

A letter from Gibraltar men- 
tions, that all kinds of Vi- 
ſions had been advanced up- 
wards of thirty per cent. ſince 


the communication with Bar- 


bary was ſhut up. 

They write from Gibraltar, 
that the Spaniſh lines near that 
fortreſs, have of late been rein- 


forced; as alſo St. Roch, Ma- 


laga, &c. by detachments from 
the provinces of Grenada, Mar- 
cia, &c. . 

A letter from Stockholm ſays, 
The prince royal and prince 
Frederick having deſired the 
king's permiſſion to ſerve as 
captains, in the camp formed 
by the regiment of guards in 
the neighbourhood of this capi- 
tal, under the command of ge 
neral count de Ferſen, his ma- 
Jeſty has granted their req ueſt, 


but on expreſs condition, that 


they both ſubmit to the moſt 


ſtrict military diſcipline; and 


that the count de Ferſen Mill 
maintains the command of the 


camp; ſo that their royal high- 
neſſes have been preſented at 
the head of their reſpective 
companies, and will do the duty 
thereof, as long as the encamp- 
ment continues. A circumſtance 
of which we have never yet had 
an example in Sweden.“ 

By letters from Turin there 
is advice of the death of car. 
dinal Francis Henry Virginius 
Natta, in the th year of 
his age. He was raiſed to the 
purple by the preſent pope, in 
the year 1761. | 

From Stockholm we have an 
account of the death of a wo- 
man at Weſteras, in Weſterma- 
nia, at the age of 111 years ; 


and alſo of the death of a man 


inhabitant of the ſame place, at 
the age of 106, 

A tew days fince, died at 
Water on the Woulds, aged 
81, John Sowerſby, a widower 
and farmer. What is remarka- 
ble, eight widowers, all houſe- 
holders, within the ſame town, 
carried him to his grave, whoſe 


ages amounted to upwards of 


500 years. 

On the toth inſtant, was bu- 
rie] at Egton, near Whitby, Mr. 
William Keld, farmer and gra- 
zier, who, from a very ſmall 
torture, acquired an eſtate worth 
near 3v,000 pounds, which he 
generouliy diſtributed amongſt his 
p2or 1elations and dependents. 
At his funcral were expenced 
one hundred and ten dozen of 
penny loaves, eight large hams, 
two legs of veal, twenty ſtone 
of beef, (fourteen pound to the 
ſtone) ſixteen ſtone of mutton, 
fitteen ſtone of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
and thirty ankers of ale, beſides 
what was diſtributed to about 
8 ee 
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one thouſand poor people, who 
had fixpence each in money 
46 2n them. | 
It is worthy obſcrvation, that 
23. ty the ſovereignty of Corſica 
is annexed the titie of iovereign 
of the Mediterranean ſea ; *©* So 
that his moſt chritian inajeſty, 
to his other appellations, will, 
from the cetjjon af Corũca, have 
a right to add that of the king 
of the Mediterranean ſea; and 
which though it was but a ti- 
tle in the hands of the Genoele, 
may, if in the poiſſeſſion of fo 
werful a monarch as the French 
king be ſomething more, and have 
no ſmall weight with the Turks, 
and the ſtates of Barbary. 
An eminent counci in the 
law was to receive from his 
clients eighteen hundred guineas 
upon three different trials on the 


circuits; and his further terms 


were, to be out of town but nine 
days. 

We here that a ſcheme is 
on foot, for every province in 
North-America to furniſh a ſut- 


' ficient number of guardſhips, for 


the defence of the colonies. 

A neighbouring nation 1s not 
a little out of humour, at the 
number of peers which arc every 
day made, and it is thought that 
it will be a difficult matter in 
a little time, to find a commoner 
with a thouſand a year in that 
kingdom. 

From Paris we hear that a 
young lady who was ebliged to 
take the veil by her friends, 
banged herſelf the very firſt day 
they immured her in the nun- 


. 

Formerly very few for.igners 
of any note, viſited this king- 
dom, except in publick cha- 
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raters, or as merchants, traders, 
&c. but now this nation be. 

reign gentlemen pr making the 

nd tour. Several youn . 
— from 8 
mark, Sweden, &c. inſtead of 
going to Italy through France, 
have taken the tour of Great- 
Britain firſt, then gone on board 
our packets at Falmouth to Lif. 
bon, directing their rout th | 
Portugal and Spain to Italy. By 
this new method of travelling, 
many ſenſible foreigners have 
acquired great knowledge in 
the trade, commerce and man. 
ners of this nation; a circum- 
ſtance now, it ſeems, greatly de- 


fired by the major part ot the 


European powers. 


One of the Paris news- 


"ys papers gives an account of 
an extraordinaty cure, effected 
by the gall of a barbel, in 
a caſe of blindneſs, in ſubſtance 
as follows : — A journeyman 
watch maker, named C'enfier, 


having heard that the pall of a 
barbel was the remedy which 


Tobias employed to cure his 


father's blindneſs, reſolved to 


try its effect on the widow 
Germain, his mother-in-law, 
whoſe eyes had for fix months 
been attlitted with ulcers, and 
covered with a film, which ren- 
dered her totally blind : Cen- 


ſier having obtained the gall of 


that fiſh, iqueezed the liquor out 
of it into a phial, and in the 
evening he rubbed it with the 
end ot a feather into his mo- 
ther's eyes. It gave her great 
pain for about Ralf an — 
which abated by degrees, and 
her eyes watered very much: 
next morning ſhe could not 


open 


— to be the great reſort of 


25 


2. 2. 8 3 1 420 328 238 


the defired ſucceſs. 
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open them, the water, as it 
were, glued her eyes up; he 
bathed them with pure water, 
and ſhe began to ſce with that 
eye, which had received the moſt 
liquor. He uſed the gall again 
in the evening; the ;nflamma- 
tion diſperſed, the white of her 
eyes became red, their colour 
returned by degrees, and her 
fight became ſtrong. He re- 
peared it a third time, with all 
In ſhort, ſhe 
recovered her fight without any 
other remeuy. The widow Ger- 
main is in her fifty-third year. 
She had been pronounced blind 
by the ſurgeons of the hotel dieu ; 
and her blindneſs and cure have 
been atteſted by order of the 


 leutenant-general of Police; the 


ſees ſtronger and clearer now 
than before the accident. The 
gall of the barbel has ſince been 
on the eyes of the dog and cat; 


they appeared immediately to feel 


acute pain, and their eyes were 
inflamed for three days ; but af- 
terwards returned to their na- 


_ tural ſtate. Bibliotbegue des Sci- 
ENCES, | x 


Placentia, June 25. 
25. We learn from Milan, that 
orders were expected there from 
Vienna, to expel the Jeſuits out 


of Lombardy, if the pope does 


not prevent it by ſuppreſſing 
the yams 
A gentleman juſt arrived from 


Dunkirk reports, that the port 
and harbour had been lately ſur- 
veyed by an eminent French engi- 


neer, who made his report, that {1x 


They write from Gibraltar, 
that commodore Spry had lately 
received ſome intereſting diſ- 
patches, in conſequence where- 
of, it was expected the emperor 
of Morocco would ſoon be forc- 
ed to abate of his preſent haugh- 
ty demands on Great-Britain. 

A few days ago, as ſome la- 
bourers were king down the 
wall of a raiſed walk in a gar- 
den belonging to a hall in Thorpe 
Arnald, near Melton- Mowbray, 
in Leiceſterſhire, they found the 
ſculls and bones of three human 
bodies, lying about fix feet from 
each other, and buried about two 
feet from the ſurface. The bones 
appeared to be thoſe of full- 
grown perſons, and the teeth of 
one jaw were perfectly ſound 
and white. When the garden 
was kept in order, the place 
where the bodies lay was a flow- 
er border. Ee 


Riga, June 27. 
The day before yeſterday, 


26. about two in the afternoon, 


a fire broke out in this city, and 
continued till ten at night, at 
which time three hundred and 
ſeventy houſes were reduced to 
aſhes. Combuſtible materials 
were found in ſeveral parts of 
the town, which gives us rea- 
ſon to fear that this melancho- 
ly event was not accidental. 
This week a cucumber. was 
ſold in Hexham market, which 
meaſured fourteen inches in 
length, and ten inches and half 
round, and weighed thirty-fix 
ounces. It was raiſed in a com- 


weeks time would be ſufficient, if mon hot bed, and is looked up- 
neceſſary, to reſtore the baſon to on as an extraordinary produc- 


the condition it was in during 


the late war. 


Sunday afternoon there was a 
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very violent tempeſt of thunder 
and lightening, with rain and 
large hail ſtones; the lightening 
ſet fire ro a barn belonging to 
Shelton Hall, and burnt it down 
with thirty combs of wheat in it. 
At the ſame time a cottage was ſet 
on fire at Great Ellingham, near 
Hingham, and burnt down in a 
very few minutes. At Thelveton, 
near Diſs, a pointer belonging to 
Thomas Havers, Efq. was killed 
in his kennel, which was fituated 
under a timber elm near the dwell- 
ing houſe; the eldeſt maſter Havers 
was ſtruck blind and inſenfible for 
near A quarter of an hour before 
he was recovered ; a large oak 


was ſplit in a ſurprizing manner 


dy the ſame flaſh near the church. 
At Seething, near Brooke, a ball 
of fire entered the pariſh church, 
during the time of divine ſervice; 
the chancel was greatly damaged, 
a boy, ſervant to Mr. Roberts, was 
ſcorched in a moſt terrible manner 
as be ſat in the chancel, and the 
whole congregation put in the 
at. ſt confuſion. Great damage 
was likewiſe done in the pariſh of 
Thetford. | 
Saturday the Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
Dean of Weltminſer, ſent a be- 
nefaction of hfteen pounds to the 
| confined for debt in the 
Jatchouſe, when twelve were re- 
leaſed, ſeveral lying only for 
their fees, and others for very 


Paris, July 11. 
27. The Seiur Somme, a Gold- 
ſmith, of this city, was ſentenced 
to be hanged by the court of Aſſe- 
ſors, as being convicted of having 
in his ion two falſe marks 
for ſtamping gold and ſilver, imi- 
rating the mark of the Affay-Mal- 


Aides 


Landgrave of Heſſe Caſl 
By letters from Avignon we 
are informed, that on the 25th 
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ter of the Farmers Gen-ral, and 
throwing them down the neceſſa. 
ry of his houſe when tke proper 
perſons were ſent to ſeize them. 
An appeal from this ſentence be- 
ing carried to the court of Aides, 
counſellor Danigrant, who has 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


everal cauſes which he has ſup. 


ported again ſt the financiers, took 


upon him the defence of the Sieur 


Somme, and drew up a fine me- 
morial, wherein he pointed out the 


contradiction of the witneſics a- 


gainit him; v itneſſes unworthy 
of the leaſt credit, ſpies of the po- 
lice, wretches who tought the ruin 
of an honeſt citizen; and further 
called to mind the horrors which 
have been ſo often occaſioned by 
the perſons employed by the far- 
mers general; in lodging ſalt, 
tobacco, and other contraband 
merchandize, in private houſes, 
where they wanted to prove a trei- 


paſs. In a word, this affair, which 
has been depending ever ſince the 


year 1763, being now brought to 
a true point of view, the court of 


Somme from the accuſation, and 


condemning the farmers general 

in fix thouſand livres, beſides all 

colts. | 
Letters from Brandenburgh ad- 


viſe, that the king of Pruſſia has 


taken into his pay two regiments 
of infa 


regiments of the like N of the 


ult. the commiſſaries of the par- 
liament of Province have reg ulat- 
ed every thing which mi the 


adminiſtration 


ve juſt iſſued an arret, an- 
nulling the ſentence of the court of 
Aﬀeſiors, diſcharging the Sieur 


ntry, of the troops of the 
duke of Brunſwick ; and alſo two 
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Berlin, into that learned body. 
Out of the ſeven coal-heavers 


er was born the v 
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adminiſtration of juſtice, and choſ- we received orders to hold in rea- 


en parties to occupy the poſt of 
magiſtracy in that city, repaired 


to the hall of audience, and no- 


minating a lieutenant general. civil 
and criminal, and a great number 
of other principal officers, &c. 
after which the arms of the French 
King were placed over all the 
gates, and in the front of the pa- 


lace. 

Sunday laſt, as the clergyman 
was reading the ſecond leffon in 
the chapel at Hackney, ( the 
church being lately ſhut up to be 
repaired) he dropt down in an a- 
popleRic fit, which greatly terri- 
fied the congregation. 

3 There having been a ſingle 
© vacancy among three hun- 
cred members of the royal acade- 


my of ſciences at Paris, it has 


been filled up by the unanimous 
election of Dr. John Bevis, fellow 
and correſpondmg member of 
the royal academy of ſciences at 


executed yeſterday in Sun- Tavern 
Fields, Shadwell, fix were papilts, 
and one only proteſtant, viz. Corn, 


wall; five out of the ſaid ſeven 


were Iriſhmen, and two Engliſh- 


men, namely the aforeſaid Corn- 


wall, who was a weſt countryman, 
and Grainger, born in Old Gra- 


vel-lane, Wapping, of whom it 


is remarkable that the ſaid Graing- 
ery day that the 
Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Bal - 


merino were executed on Tower - dec 
hill ſome time in Auguſt, 1746. 


Extract of a letter from an 
officer in the Eaſt- India com- 
pany's Artillery, to his friend 
in Edinburgh, dated Mon- 

hyr, Dec. 16, 1767. 
« About the end of October laſt, 


dineſs to march; our affairs on 
the Coromandel coaſt being in a 
very precarious ſtate. Part of the 
firſt brigade accordingly left this 
1 and marched immediate - 
y for Calcutta, on their way for 
Muſulipatan; the reſt followed on 
the third of November, leaving 
me here artillery-officer and com- 
miſſary of ſtores. Since the brigade 
went away ,we havehadthenewsof 
a complete victory gained over the 
forces of Nazim Ally, by Col. 
Joſeph Smith, which will 
ly put a ſtop to the embarkation 
of the remaining forces now ready 
at Calcutta, In Bengal all has 
been very quiet for two years 
alt ; except the petty princes who 
— been very irregular in che 
payment of the revenues; how- 
ever, in moſt places they have 
been reduced to obedience and 
ſtated payments, though others 
among them more obſtinate, have 


abiconded, or fled farther up the 


country, 

„ Monghyr, whence I write, 
is a very large fort, formerly put 
in good order by Coflim Ally, 
and mounted with upwards of 300 
guns. I heſe are now all ſent to 
the preſidency, except about 60, 
which are kept for occational ier- 
vice. | 

« Here Coſſim trained his forc- 


es, and employed all bis artificers 


before the laſt war ia this king. 
dom ; but it is now going faſt to 

«© The country round affords a 
fine proſpect of hills and wooc's 
interſperſed: we have for game, 
deer, hares, wild hogs, peacocks, 
&c. and of vegetables, peaſe, 
cabbage, collyflower, carror, tur- 
nip, &c. all which are juff now 

. | 1h 
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in perfection, though the weather 
be ſo extreamly cold, that I am 
obliged to write in a quilted coat 
and veſt, and trembling fingers; 

at night we ſet aſide the c. aret, 
and are forced to apply to hot rum 

punch for relief.” 1 5 
: They write from Rome, 
*9- that the pope had been diſ- 
ſuaded by the college of cardinals 
from making the proceſſion of 
3 (as was his intention) 

m the church of St. John of 

Lateran to the great church of 
St. Peter: but that it had been a- 
greed, in council, to write a brief 
to the emperor, and another to the 

empreſs queen, to pray them to 

. anterpoſe their mediation in re- 
ſpe to the diſputes wherein the 

court of Rome 1s embroiled. The 
king of Sardinia who had been 

wrote to on the ſame ſubject, has 
declared that he will no ways in- 

_ terfere in the quarrel. 

There is now living in lady 
Dacre's alms houſes, Weſtminſter, 
one Mrs. Windimore, whoſe maid- 
en name was Hyde, ſhe was grand 

daughter to Dr. Hyde, biſhop of 

Saliſbury, brother to the great 

lord Chancellor Hyde, earl of 

_ Clarendon, and loſt her fortune 
in the South-Sea year, 1720. 

'She retains her ſenſes in a tolera- 

ble degree, and her principal com- 

plaint is that ſhe has out-lived all 
her friends, being now upwards 
of 101 years of age. 

In ſome part of the ac- 


30. count of Greenland lately 


publiſhed by Mr. Crantz, we are 
informed, that ſeals, which are 
the chief proviſion of the Green- 
landers, grow every year more 
and more ſcarce and ſhy; by 
which means many of the poor 
creatures will periſh for want, if 
the winter continues a little long- 
er than uſual, and prevents their 


return to fiſhing 
ed our Greenlanders catching and 
bringing ſuch numbers, ſome of 
whom, it is ſaid, have above two 
thouſand on board, will greatly 
increaſe the difficulties theſe poor 
people labour under. 


There is now living at 
31. Hartley in Eſſex, one Arthur 
Jackſon, a ploughman, aged 10%, 


and his wife, aged 103; they 
have been married 81 years, and 
never had a child. 


Dus this Month in advanced 
Ages. 


Mr. Fly, the oldeſt tanner of 


Long Lane, Southwark, a 2. 
— Charles Dixon, 3 


ham Green, formerly a Mercer 


in the Strand, aged 80 Phe tl 


William Slade, Eſq; at his 


houſe in the Strand, 85. 
Lachlin M'Gillawry, at Strath- 
naver in Scotland, aged 107. 


William Saunders, Eſq; at 


Richmond, aged 81. 
William Selwin, Eſq; at Down- 
ham, Eſſex, aged 82. 


Belton, Hants, aged 


8. 
Mr. Henry Beaver, 285 z beadle 


of law in the u — 
upwards of 70. 

1 Goring, mother 

preſent Sir Charles Goring, aged 


ot Oxford, 


„ 


AUGUST. 


3 Letters from Rome adviſe, 
that cardinal Negroni has been 
nominated to treat with the mini- 
ſters of France, Spain, and Na- 
ples. "Tis remarkable that this 
cardinal is the perſon that ſigned 
the brief of the zoth of January, 
which has been productive of fo 
great 


——— 


It is to be fear. 


Matthew Henſhaw, Eſq ; of | 


to the 


% 
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great a miſunderſtanding between 


the court of Rome, and the ſove- 
reigns of the houſe of Bourbon. 
They write from Dreſden that 
the military forces of that electo- 
rate amount at preſent to 54,000 
men, a circumſtance perhaps not 
unworthy the attention of the 
reader, eſpecially if conſidered 
with the military preparations 
making in other parts of Eu- 


The parliament having re- 
ſolved, for the preſent, to make 
no more repreſentations: againſt 
the exiſtence of the great council, 
it is thought that the other courts 
* 

evening a young 
gentleman well deff, went to 


the G Inn at Fenſtanton, 
and refreſhing himſelf, went to 


bed, ordering the maid not to 
call him before ſeven. But the 


family getting up very ſoon in 
the 4 ES the maid hear- 
ing a noiſe in the gentleman's 


apartment, had the curioſity to 
open the door, when to her aſto- 
niſhment, ſhe ſaw him ſtanding 


before the glaſs, with his throat 
cut, in a dreadful manner, and 


a knife in his hand. Afliltance 
was immediately called, and a 


ſurgeon ſent for, who ſewed up 


the wounds, and he is now likely 
to recover. It has ſince appeared 


that he is a writer to an attorney 


at St. Noets, and that a love affair 
was the cauſe of this inhuman at. 
tempt on his own life 

A letter from Newport, Rhode- 
iſland, dated June 13, 1ays, 


Captain Jab Eaſton, in the 


brig Britannia, arrived here laſt 
week from Monti Chriſti, which 
place he left the 21ſt of May. 
The day before Captain Eaſton 
ſailed, a new governor arrived at 
the mount, from St. Domingo, 
named Don Gaſpar, who ordered 
all the Engliſh maſters on ſhore, 
and told them they muſt diſpatch 
their buſineſs as ſoon as peſlible, as 
the preſident at St. Domingo had 


given orders that there ſhould be 


no trade carried on there any 
longer, and that no veſſel ſhould 
be permitted to ſtay there after the 
zoth of May. The governor like- 
wiſe ordered thoſe who had any 
debts due on ſhore, ſhould be paid: 
and it was generally thought that 
he would order all the Engliſh 
veſſels away in fifteen or twenty 
days, whether their buſineſs were 
ſettled or not. FI | 
2. Sunday the Rev. Mr. Day 
l . to preach again at St. Sa- 


viour s church, Southwark. 


The dutcheſs of Montmorency 
was brought to bed, at Paris, the 
12th of Jaſt month, of a ſon. 

A few days ſince died at his 
houſe at Spinhill, Berks, one of 
the maſters of the Bath machines, 
reputed to be worth upwards of 
20,0001. 

This morning was married at 
St. Lawrence's church,. Reading, 
Berks, Mrs. Matthews, widow, 
in the 74th year of her age, to 
Mr. Allen, aged 23, what is very 
ſingular, the bride has been three 
years confined in our goal for 
debt, which ſhe always declared, 
ſhe would not pay, as ſhe thought 
herſelf il! uſed, till unfortunately 


for both, the bridegroom was like - 


wiſe confined in the ſame place fo: 
a debt, which ſhe as generouily 
paid, by which means the pro- 

cured 
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cured him his liberty, and paid 
the debt for which the was con- 
. fined. After the ceremony, the 
new-married couple ſet out for 
Wales, where the bride has an 
eſtate 


rived laſt week here from the Eng- 
. liſh conſul in Algiers, with the 
pews, that in conſequence of his 
offices, that regency had con- 


Venice, interrupted for a year and 


more; and with conditions more 


favourable to the republic, than 
thoſe in the treaty 
: cluded, and, upon that occafion 


27 Venetian flaves were ſet at li- 


z ight ſhips of war, 
in the bay of Algiers; and th 


the difturber impri 

was ordered to be chained as a bf the latter to be fhuc up, but alto 
flare. thoſe of ſeveral other apothecaries, | 
6-7 in order that their drugs may be | 


St. James's, Auguſt 2. 


This day his excellency Lord 


tw embark on board one of his 
majeſty s * the Nore, which 
is to _ is excellency to Pe- 
We from Shafteſbury in 
Dorſetſhire, that, at the ſale of a 
gentleman's effects lately deceaſed 


in that town, a ſlipper, ſaid to 
Kave be to King Charles II. 
and left at Hale-houſe, near Sa- 
liſbury in Wiks, after the battle 
of Worceſter, was ſold for three 


It is aſſured that an expreſs ar- 
to the re-cſtabliſhment of 


the peace with the republic of 


heretofore con- 


Perſon, a Genoeſe born, who was 


ſaed, prohibiting the entry of 


whale-oil, into the dutchies of | 


Sleſwick and Holſtein, the county 
of Rantzaw, the lordſhip of Pinne. 
berg, and the town of Altena, 
except ſuch as ſhall be imported 
in veſſels fitted out for Altena, 
as = oy Flenſburg, or others, 
zelonging to Denmark, comi 

from . under pain. 


; and that his Pruſhan 


majeſty iſſued orders for all 


the officers who ſerved during the 
late wars, in bis light troops, to 
hold themſelves in readineſs to 
take the field. 
The declaration 


preſemed by 


the Pruſſian miniſter to the king 


of Poland, imports, © That the 
king of Pruſſia his maſter, ſeeing 
the little effect of his exhortations, 
and being moreover informed that 
the malecontents gave out that his 
Pruſũan majelty ſecretly ſupported 
them, had ordered him expreſsly 
to declare, that he per ſiſted io the 


declaration 


II. 


der, 


1 


= ©, 


ESSE 


2 
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declaration fo often and publickly 
given on the ſubje& of the mea- 


ſures taken in concert with the 


empreſs of Ruffia, concerning the 
—— ths 
1 was arm that 
= catholic — and Poliſh 
liberty were never better confirm- 
ed than by the laſt diet; and 
therefore that he looks upon as 


55 


Letters from Naples adviſe, 
that his Neapolitan 


majeſty and 


man belonging to Mr. Parſons, 


| livery-itable keeper at Green- 


wich, was ſtruck dead by the 
lightening in Kent-ſtreet road, 


whereby nis head was cleft open, 
and his body ſo tore that his 


boweis came ont; and with the 
intente heat, his watch was melt- 
ed in his pocket. The horſes 
and carriage were not in the lealt 
damaged. | | 
Yeiterday at noon, during the 
{or;a, the lightening fell upon a 
bouic in Old Beulain-court, near 


Broad-ſtreet, and forcing its way 
in at the two pair of ſtairs win- 
dow, paſſed from thence down in 
at the one pair of ſtairs window, 
and from thence continued irs 
courſe into the court, where it 
buried itſelf in the earth. Beſides 
ſhattering 
ſage, it ſet fire to the houſe, which 
could not be extinguiſhed withour 
the help of engines. 

Friday as the Rev. Dr. Hay- 
ward, warden' of New-College, 
was returning to Oxford, from a 
viſit to Dr. Bridle at Hardwicke in 
Buckinghamitire, he was thrown | 
from his horſe, fractured his kull, 
and died immediately. His wife 
and her mother were in a poſt- 

haiſe, and were eye-wi 
thi: melancholy ſcene. 


98 
Aar 


87 


2E 


every thing in its paſ- 


point commiſlary for the cuſ- 
ody of the Roman antiquities, in 
the room of the abbe Winckelmar, 


' who was lately aſlafinared at 


Trieſte, on his return from Ger- 

many to Rome. | 
The 27th uſt. died at Dum- 
fries- Houſe, in Scotland, the right 
hon. the earl of Dumfries & Stair: 
he ſucceeded his mother Penciope, 
cuuntels of Dunitries, in 1742 
Fle 
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He likewiſe ſucceeded, in 1761, 
to the honours of Stair, by the 
death of his brother James, late 
earl of Stair, to whom that peer- 
age had been confirmed by the 
houſe of „on a competition 
with John Dalrymple, Eſq, of 
Stair, who claimed by virtue of 
an aſſignation from John the pre- 
ceding earl. By his death theſe 
ges are again ſeparated. 

e peerage of Dumfries, by 
patent, going to heirs female, 


as well as male, now 


y 
migration o fo- 


in this city, having lately — 
the news, that the huſband of a 
lady whom he courted 24 years 
ago (fince which time he has never 
once ſeen her) was dead in Ame- 
rica, where he and his wife reſided 


[1768 
man is gone to meet her there, in 
order to celebrate and conſum. 
mate his nuptials ; after which he 
will bring her home to his houſe 


in this metropolis. What makes 
this affair ſtill more remarkable, 
is, that the lady has got little or 
no fortune, but the gentleman 
poſſeſſes a conſiderable one, and 
has ſettled a very genteel jointure 
upon her. . 

A friend to proteſtantiſm offert 
this hint to parents who ſend 
their daughters to nunneries for 
education: you are promiſed 
by lady abbeſs, that none of 
the religious principles of the 
church of Rome ſhall be inſtill. 
— into 2 and ſhe ad- 
deres invi to her 

ment; but ſhe obliges 3 


is attend the ſervice of the church, 
conſtantly and ſtrictly, twice a 


day, which Ily corrupts 
them, and makes them, if not 


rank papiſts, at leaſt lukewarm | 


proteſtants.” 


 _ Naples, June, 9. 
6. The queen having gene- 
* rouſly declined the accepting 


of the free gift of 20,000 ducats, 


which the city of Naples has 
been accuſtomed to offer to 
every new queen, that ſum has 
been laid out in marriage for 
200 young women, who were 
yeſterday admitted to kiſs their 
majeſties hands. When they 


went to the palace, they were 
divided into ſeveral companies, 


in- each of which had its peculiar 


order at laſt to bleſs him with her 
hand, which ſhe kindly received, & 
immediately ſet out for her native 
country, where ſhe ſafely arrived 
a ſew days ago; and the gent! c- 


uniform; and there were twelve 
chariots or cars in the proceſ- 
ſion, repreſenting the four ſea- 


ſons, the four elements, and the. 


four principal liberal arts. 
C:larns, 
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Celerno, July 16. 
The duke of Modena has 11- 


ſued an edict, by which, ſuch of 


the effects of the eceleſiaſtics, as 
have been acquired within a 
certam number of years, are 
ſubjefted o the ſame burthens 
2s the effects of his lay ſubjecis. 
Tl is mcaſure has been taken 


to diſcharge ſome heavy deb:s, 


which the ſtate has been oblig- 
ed to borrow, and is otherwiie 
unable to pay. | 


Extract of a letter from Montſerrat 


_ to a gentlemin in Glaſgow, cated 


June 8, 1768. 


I was ſurprized at my arrival, 
upon hearing of tne intended 
inſu;retion of the negroes, which 
was happily diſcovered by one 
of the ringleaders, who havin 
a great regard for his miltreſs, 
begged ſhe would go on board 
one of the ſhips, for that a- 
ow a certam night, which 
happened to be St. Patrick's, 
ſhe would ſee bloody wars. 


Upon this the fellow was im- 


med:ately taken up. and con- 
feſſed the whole deſign, which 
in every circumſtance, happened 
as he told; even the very fires 
which were to be ſigns one to 


another, were ſeen at the dif- 


ferent places from whence they 
were to erupt in parties. Seve- 
ral of the negroes have been put 
to death; ſome hung up alive, 
others broke upon the wheel and 
burnt. po. 
They write from Algiers, that 
the dey and regency had threat- 
ened to goto War with the Dutch, 
whoſe conſul had declared, in 
aniwer to a late exhorbitant de- 


mand for naval flore:, that it was 


the fixed reſolution of the ſtates 
general to make but one preſent 
annually, and that limitted to a 
certain value. | 
This morning Vir. Banks, Dr. 
Solano, with Mr. Green the Aſtro- 
nomer, ſet out ſor Deal, to em- 
bark on board the Endeavour, 
Capt. Cook, for the South-Seas, 
under the direction of the Royal 
Society, to obſerve the tranſit of 
Venus next ſummer, and to make 
the diicoveries to the ſouth and 
welt of cape Horn. 

7. We have from undoubted au- 
thority, the following anecdote of 
of that cclebrated genius M. de 
Voltaire. There fell into his 
hands a calculation of the Eng- 
liſh national debt, as it flood in 
the year 1707, by which it ap- 
peared to amount to the enormous 
ſum of 147.974,567/. ſterling, 
which in French money, aniwers 


to three trillions ( milliards) 
376,578,241 French livres; the 


lapacious French author obſerv- 
ed, that in that ſum the number 
of French livres was greater than 
the number of minutes elapſed 
ſince the creation of our good old 
father Adam, according to the 
Vulgate. Indeed that aſſertion is 
not too bold, for, by an exact 
computation, there arc only to be 
found 3,330,703,200 minutes, 


Which is 341,815 leſs than the 


number of French livres in the 
ſum total of the Englith debt. 
Kilkenney, July 27. 
g We hear from Kilkarny 
in the county of Kerry, that 
four young ladies who lay in one 
room, in a houſe near that town, 
and went to bed one night laſt 
week in periect Health were all 
found dead next morning : and 
learn that Dr. Thadle Cronin, 
an 
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an eminent Phyſician of that town, 
had given it as his opinion, that 
they were ſuffocated by a quantity 
of ſmoke confined in the flue of a 
chimney, which deſcended in the 
night, and filled the room in 
which they lay. 

They write from Amſterdam, 
that a loan for one million guilders 
is publickly negotiating there for 
the uſe of the Corſicans. 

Advices from Leghorn ſay, 
that the Dutch are fitting out 
ſeveral ſhips of the line, but their 

deſtination is not yet known. 

From Liverpool, we learn, that 
the Rev. Mr. Henderſon, a gentle- 
man of great learning and abih- 


ties, who has been upwards of 


thirty years miniſter of a diſſenting 
congregation in that town has late- 
ly conformed to the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; 
and is now miniſter of the new 
church or chapel of St. Paul in 
Liverpool. 

Laſt week as the wife of Mr. 
Collier, a paſtry cook in Red- 
Croſs-Street Cripplegate, was 
cleaning out a dirty hole, ſhe 
found a piece of paper, in which 
was a bank note of 20/. dated in 
1743, and the number of the 
note 45 | 

This day the workmen began 
to pull down Greſham Collepe, 
| Purſuant to an agreement with the 
cCommiſſioners of the exciſe, for 
erecting a new exciſe office by 
act of parliament. waere Greſham 
college now tiands. 

They write from Gibral- 
F ter, that a camp of 25,c00 
moors had juſt been formed in 
the neighbourhood of Ceuta on 
the Barbary ſhore, which had oc- 
caſioned the Spaniards to rein- 
torce that garriſon with ſeveral 
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batallions from Malaga and other 
parts of the kingdom. 

Letters received at Franckfort 
the 27th ult. from Italy, mention 
that the Genoeſe are in great con. 
ſternation on account of the me- 


morial they had received from ad. 


miral Spry. 

Letters from Madrid, dated Ju. 
ly the 8th, ſay, it is aſſured that 
the king has declared to the court 
of Rome, that he is not defirow 
to have any nuncios ſent thither 
by the Pope, till the duke of 
Parma has received ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to the brief in queſ- 
tion. 


g of Sardinia — 


Letters from Paris mention, 


that a treaty is negociating be- 
tween the courts of Verſailles and 
Liſbon, for one of the M eſtern 
Iſlands fituated in the Atlantick 
ocean, about 300 lea to the 
weſtward of England, to be ceded 
to the king of France. | 
Extrad of & letter from Paris, dated 
i Jay 25. 
The biſhop of Avranches being 
reſolved to make a general viſita- 


tion throughout his dioceſe, he 


222 a mandate, by which 
he gave notice thereof to all 

riſh prieſts and other eccleſiaſtics, 
ordering them at the ſame time, 
to make out liſts of the number 


of inhabitants in every parith of | 
the dioceſe ; and alſo to give 


him information under-hand con- 
cerning 


SE 


HH 
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cerning ſuch perſons, whether 
churchmen or laymen, as lead a 
ſcandalous life, negle their chri- 
ſtian duty, are involved in law- 
fuits, bear malice againſt their 
neighbour, and in thort whoſe 
conduct is cenſurable. 

Wie are perſuaded that th 

prelate's intention is to intro- 
duce a reformation of manners, 
and conſequently very laudable, 


but as ſuch a novelty might give 


riſe to perſecutions, furniſh the 
pariſh priefts with an opportuni- 

to avenge their private quar- 
rels, lock up the ſecrets of fa- 
milies in the biſhop's office, and 
therefore would look like an 


_ inquifition, the parliament of 


Rouen has thought proper to 
ſuppreſs this mandate by an 
arret iſſued the 11th of this 
month. _ 

Laſt poſt's letters from Portu- 


gal particularly mention that a 
York 


ſhire merchant diſappeared 
with 100,000 dollars, and deep- 
ly in debt beſides, to every one 
that would credit him, and par- 


- ticularly ro Spaniſh, Portugueze, 


and Barbary jockies or horſe- 
dealers, that ſupplied him with 
the moſt coſtly, twift, race cat- 


tle of their reipective countries, 


which he pretended he had com- 
miſſion to buy and ſend to ſport- 
ing noblemen in Engiand, and 
which he ſent, under colour of 
ipping them off, to places re- 
mote from where they were de- 
livered to him, between which 
places he diſpoſed of them for 
more than they were worth, pre- 
ending that they were of far 


greater value for his purpoſe, and 


that he would redeem them fo 
n as a ſhip came to export 


them, but he had not been heard 
of ſince. And the property of 
thoſe beaſts is now the cauſe of 
an action in three warm law- 
ſuits, between the proprietors 
and the perſons in whoſe cuſtody 
the Yorkſhire-man ſo leit them. 
A letter from Copenhagen, 
dated, July 12, ſays, profeſſor 
and aftronomer Helli, ſent by 
the court of Vienna to Ware- 
huus in Norway, in order to ob- 
ſerve there the paſſage of Venus 
over the ſun, ſet out from hence 
the 2d inſtant, with M. Faynow- 
itz his aſſociate, for Eltinecur; 
from whence, afier being fur- 
niſhed with a quantity of aſtrono- 
mical inſtruments, theſe two gen- 
tlemen will continue their route to 
the place of their deſtination. 
Laſt week a linnen draper of 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, who had 
been in town to ſettle the ar- 
ticles of partnerſhip with a whole- 
ſale houſe in Laurence-lane, for 
which he was to advance ten- 
thouſand pounds, went back in 
the Vork ſtage, extraordinary 
well ſatisfied ta all appearance, 
but upon Barnbymoor ſtabbed 
himſelf with a penknife in his 
belly, in ſo ſhocking a man- 
ner that his bowels came out, 
and with another kniſe cut his 
throat. He left a wife big with 
child, and ſeven children. 
There is now living in a hut 
near Wringten in Somerſetſhire, 
one William Hobbs who has 
now paſſed the 108th year, and 
has alſo lately had two new teeth. 
He is a ſtron 


A July man, and a 
ſtranger to fickneſs, or any bodily 
pain. 


Monday the ſkeleton of Eliza- 
beth Prownrigg was brought to 
I o 8 ur: 
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Surgeon's-hall, and fixed up in 
one of the nitches. | 
A letter by the Jane and Eleanor, 
Capt. Roman, arrived at Amſter- 
dam from Galipoli, to a gentle- 
man in London, mentions, That 
Sir Edward Carne, bart. grandſon 
of his excellency Sir Edw. Carne, 
bart. queen Elizabeth's ambaſſa- 
dor in ordinary to the pope, lately 
died at Grand Cairo, 106 years 
of age, perfect in all his ſenſes, ex- 
cep that of ſmelling, which he 
Joit by a violent cold a few weeks 
beto:e he died, ard occaſioned a 
polypus in his noſe, thought to 
haſten his death; that he had not 
wrote to, or heard from London 
(his native place, for forty years 
laſt paſt; but had a nephew named 
Paul Patrician Carne, whom he 
tw 2buur co years ago, ard never 
had any tidings of him ſince.” 
| _ Yeſterday died Mrs. Elizabeth 
Whiteheld, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Genge Whiceheld, at his houſe 
at the rabernacle, near Moorfields. 
Laſt week died ſuddenly, aged 
Lo. at his houſe in Queen-ſquure, 
William Bourchier, eſq. In this 
gende man is extinct the male line 
of the very ancient family of the 
ourchiers in Bedinborvugh in 
Torkſhire. 


Letters from Franck fort, dated 
July 27, favs, © What u 45 lately | 


reported is now confirm. d, that tuo 
r-1ments of Heſhan in:antry, and 
t vo regiments of Brunſwick. Wol- 
fen-Buttle infantry, are taken into 
ue pay of his majelly the king of 
Yruſhta, and that beſdes this, a 
new regiment of Huſſars allo for 
tie ſervice of the taid morarch, 
are raiſing with ail expedit.on It 
is ſaid from Brandenburg, that 
ine Pruſſians that ale on the bur- 
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ders of Poland will be augmented 
to 30,000 men ; which flying army 
will be commanded by Lieutenant 


general Van Fouquet, in order tio 


have a watchful eye over what 

paſſes there.” | | 
Madder is now cultivated with 

great ſucceſs in the weſt of Scot. 


land, and they do not doubt of 


bringing is to as great perfection 
as what is imported from Holland. 


| Rome, July 16. 
11. The princeſs Doria Pamphili 
was delivered the day before yeſ- 
terday of a prince, to whom the 
emperor is to ſtand ſponſor. The 
prince went yeſterday to the Qui- 


rinal, to ſignify this event to the 


pope, and couriers have been alſo 
diipatched to the courts of Vienna, 
Madrid, Turin, and Naples. 


"Ve hear from Germany, that 


William Henry, prince of Naſſau 
Saarbruck, died the 24th of laſt 
month, aged 50. He is ſucceeded 


by prince Louis, his ſon, who was 


born the zd of January, 1743. 
This day being the birth- 
day of his royal highneſs 
the prince of Wales, who then en- 
tered the 7th year of his age, their 
majeſlies received the compliments 
of che nobility and toreign miniſters 
at St. James's on the occaſion. 


12. 


there is advice, by Wedneſday's 
Dutch mail, that the cauſe long 
depending there, between the al- 
ſignees of Briſcoe and Smith, for- 
merly of London, dealers, and 
chapmen, bankrupts, plaintiffs, 
and Solomon Verſchuylen, of 
Riga, merchant, defendant, was 
at laſt ſettiled by a decree of the 
1upreme court of equity there. 
The queſtion was, whether a debtor 

rel. ding 
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reſidirg in Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, 
:ndebted to the ellate of a bank- 
rupt in England, having creditors 
in that empire, ſhall be juſihedin 
paying to ſuch creditors there, or 
to the bankrupꝭ's aſſignees in Eng- 
land, what was due to him at the 
time of his becoming a bankrupr 
after notice there given of ſuch 
bankruptcy in England, when the 
court agreed in favour ot the aſ- 
fignees, and left the creditors in 
Ruſſia to ſeek relief, under the 
commiſſion of bankrupt in Eng- 
land, the laws of equity being 
every where the ſame, and putting 
all creditors on a footing, without 
regard to their places of reſidence, 


and eſpecially in commercial at- 
fairs. 


They write from Gibraltar, that 
detachments from the Spaniſh Gre- 
nada, Mercia, &c. had juſt em- 
barked on board ſome men of 
war, and tranſports at Malaga, to 
reinforce the citadel of Ceuta, on 
the ſouch ſide of the Streight's 
mouth, at preſent inveſted on the 
land fide by an army cf Moors. 

They write from the Hague, 
that on a late ſurvey of the navy 
of Holland, three fourths of their 
ſhips were found to be quite rotten 
and unſerviceable. 

By the laſt mail from Dublin, 
we hear that Pierce Kearney, late 
of that city, and Leighliubr.uge, 
gent. an eminent CUnvcy ancer, 
aud ſollicitar in equity, finding a 


woman drunk at home, tnat he 


very much eſteemed, GIII. iLed her, 
and gave her a jum of money o 
live on. That he, as uſual, went 


at ten o'clock at vignt to bed, 


with a mug of lack whey ia his 
hand, which, as gencraliy every 
night he drank the moment he got 


3 


into bed. At five next morning, 
he complained he was ] oiſoned, 
and at fix, before any remedy 
could be adminiſtered to him, he 
died at Leighlinbridge ; that ſhe, 
who he thought was gone, had 
b:1ved his other women ſervants. 
concealed berſelf with ſome arle- 
nick, that the bought of an apo- 
thecary in that town, made nis 
whey, and placed wheie it was 
cencrally put, aud then hid her- 
ſelf in his hay- loft, till finding he 


was dead, ſhe ſhut up his bed- 


chamber, and told the family, he 
would ice nobody, and ſo ſhe 
managed till the third day, when 
ſhe cd with the other women, 
and all the family-plate, jeweis, 
money, &c. but turned all ſhe 
could into money firit. < 

An Englith protzitant London 
merchant had large ſums of money 
due to him for Britiſh mauutac- 
tories lately exported hence to 
Spain, by him and his anceſlors, 
alio merchants in London, and 
went there to be, and might have 
been paid, but that ſeveral popith 
prieſts reſiding there, cla:med, 
and have and hold the tame by 
colour of pretended demands tor 
males, for praying out of pur- 
gatory the tou)s ut ſome of his 
taid ancetiors, who they falſely 
ſluggeſied were papiſts too, and 
ſo periccuted him, that ke was. 
taken into cultody as a ipy there, 
that he found means to eſcape; 
alu is now at Liſthon. They 
have gled a bul in chance by 
thr avernts there, tor recovery of 
all, laing tenamentory boris of 
tue d ccaſed for the ſame Above 
% uf theſe jeiuits, wolves in 
mecp's cibathing, have een ever 
ſince their pretended expuikon 

1 3 | ra- 
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ravaging this kingdom ; but their 
ſham expulſion, it is ſaid, is only 


a political ſtroke of the family 


compact, to force them from do- 
ing miſchief at home, to ſow 
ſedition there. | | 

A plain, honeſt, induſtrious 
Wiltſhire taylor, reckoned rich 
in his late neighbourhood in 
Middleſey, where he married a 
ſale, reputed proteſtant maiden, 
ſoon thereafter miſſed a bank note, 
which his wife made him think 
his nephew, a ſimple youth, his 
- appreiitice muſt have; and, on 


that infinuation, he was had be- 


fore a magiſtrate, and committed 
to Newgate on ſuſpicion thereof ; 
but it ſoon after appeared that 
| ſhe was a papiſt, and had ſent the 
note by her prieſt to a boarding- 
| ſchool in France, to pay for the 
maintenance and education of a 
ſon ſhe had there by her huſband's 
name, and ſurname, though he 
never had a child by her, or any 
other woman, and the child's true 
name was quite different from her 
huſband's name : whereupon the 
Innocent nephew was diſcharged, 
by due courſe of law, from pro- 
ſecution ; but ſoon thereafter died 
of grief, and the goal diſtem- 
per. 


Letters from Bath adviſe that 


Mark Holpen, eſꝗ; died ſuddenly 
in the 83d of his age. He was 
formerly an apothecary to her 
royal higneſs the princeſs Amelia; 
married lady Lawley, relict of the 
late Sir Thomas Lawley, bart. 
who 1n the war 1745, and in the 
laſt wars, attended the Britannic 
military hoſpitals in foreign parts 
with great reputation. 
Recent letters from diffe- 


13- rent parts of Spain and Por- 
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tugal aſſert, that the Dutch, Fle. 


mings, Ruſſians, Swedes and Danes, 


as well as the French, ſo vaſtly 


underſell all the Iriſk manufac. | 
tures, as well as the Engliſh, in 


woollen goods, by reaſon of the 
high price of labour, reſulting 
from the exceſſive high price of 
proviſions, that have been lon 
for ſale in thoſe countries, have 
been already re-ſhipped, and more 
are daily re-ſhipping thence for 
England. 
According to private letters 


from Liſbon, advice had been 


received that two French men of 
war have lately been at St. Salva. 
dore, Fernambuco, and the prin. 
cipal ports in Brazil, ſounding 


the coaſts and harbours, as alſo 1 


thoſe of the iſle of St. Catherine: 
In the edi, addreſſed by the 


king of Naples to the inhabitants | 


of Ponte Corvo, his majeſty ſays, 


That being obliged to labour 


without ceaſing to augment the 


happineſs of the people, of whom 
divine providence has truſted the 


care to his government; he had 
diſcovered, after ſerious and ma- 
ture examination, that from the 
firſt founding of the monarchy of 


the two Sicilies, the city of Ponte 


Corvo had always uninterruptedly 
been part of the kingdom : that 
ſeveral juſt motives had engaged 
him to retake poſſeſſion of it; and 
that the inhabitants might depend 


not only on having their old pri- 


vileges continued, but likewiſe 
ſeveral new ones granted. 


It is ſaid, that above 100 E ö 


French proteſtants of Spital fields, 


who are acquainted with the cul- | 


ture of ſilk, are engaged to go 
and ſettle in Charles-Town,South- 
Carolina, 
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Rome, July 18. 
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Wedneſday night, about ten 


o'clock as two gentlemen were 


Nothing is ſettled as yet travelling between Barton-Mills 
15. with 12 to the affairs and Brand, it ſuddenly became 


mat cardinal 


egroni is char 


extremely dark; and imaginin 


to accommodate with the mini- they had miſſed their way, bo 
fters of the houſe of Bourbon. of them aligated ; ſoon after they 
The pope, in order to prevent an obſerved a ſtream of fire of con- 


| inſurrection in this city, has given ſiderable magnitude in the air, 


orders to add one ounce to the which continued but a few mi- 


1 1 of bread. The people nutes before a large 
ceaſe 


ball of fire, 


not to murmur againſt the fell in the midſt of them, and 
jeſuits, whom they look upon as vaniſhed — leaving a 


the authors of all the evils that ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell; 


very 


ils in the ecclefiaftical ſtate; providentially neither men nor 
and the jubilee inſtituted by his horſes received the leaſt hurt, ex- 
holineſs, anſwers no ead but to cept being much frightened. 


increaſe the clamours. 

Madrid, July 18. An embargo 
was yeſterday laid on all our 
ſhips, which, it is ſaid, are going 
to be taken up on the king's ac - 
count, to tranſport ammunition, 


| &c. to Cadiz, Malaga, Cartha- 


and Ferrol ; orders are 
diſpatched for better guarding the 
coaſt, and eſpecially the iſland of 
Majorca, 8 7 | 
Venice, July 23. The ſenate 
having received advice that M. 


Angelo hath renewed the treaty 


of peace between the republic and 
the regency of Algiers, have juſt 
created him a knight of the gold- 


Advice is faid to be received 
that the Spaniards are throwing 
up ſome additional fortifications 
on the land fide of Gibraltar. 

They write from Senegal, that 


crew of French pirates, in a 


large petiraugre, mounted with 


| ſwivels and pattereroes, had board- 


ed a Dutch ſhip to leeward, and 
were ſuppoſed to have retired 
with their prize to the iſland of 
Fernando: one of his majeſty's 
frigates was gone in queſt of her. 


16. There are now living at Ro- 


cheſter, three maiden aunts, and 
three at Town Maldon in Kent, 
all fiſt:rs, whoſe ages together, 
amount to five hundred and ſe - 
venty years. 5 

This being the birth day of 
his royal highneſs, the biſhop 
of Oſnaburg, their majeſtics re- 
ceived the uſual compliments 
on that occaſion, a 


Dreſden, July 31. 
Count de Sachen A yel- 
* terday declared cabinet mi- 
niſter and ſecretary of ſtate for 
foreign affairs, which was im- 
mediately notified to the foreign 
miniſters reſiding there. The 
polt of great chamberlain, va- 
cant by the death of count Loffe, 
above this year paſt was like- 
wiſe conferred on Vitzdom, en- 
voy extraordinary at the imperial 
court. : 

During ſome weeks paſt, it is 
computed that near three thou- 
ſand horſes have paſſed the Elbe 
for the Imperial and Saxon regi- 
ments 1 

Letters from Berlin of the 

14 zoth 
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zoth ult. mention, as a very ex- 
129: dinary circumſtance, that not- 
withſtanding ſuch a number of 
erſons were concerned in the 
murder of Mr. Gaudot, the 
ki” 2s advocate general at Neuf— 
cial, and the meaſures which 
have been taken fer the d:!co- 
very of them, yet not ore of 
the guiity perſuns have been 
taken, notwithilanding which, 
a formal proceſs has been car 
ried cn againſt them by a court 
of yillice compoled of ſome 
members of the lefer council 
of that city, and judgment has 
been pafcd ogainft the abſentecs 
accuſed of the murder, ſome to 
be baniſhed for a number of 
years, others to be hanged ; and 
thoſe condemned to the latter 
ſentence were executed in effigy 
on the 16th ult. 
By a letter from ITavre de 
Grace, we are informed, that 
near three hundred Engliſh ſheep 
have lately been landed there 
by a ſmugler. | 
The right hon. lord Holland, 


has lately erected a monument 


near his ſeat at Weſtgate, in 
the iſle of Thanet, to the 
memory of Vortigern, king of 
the Britons ; and alſo another 
magnificent one to the memory 
of Hengiſt, king of Kent, firli 
Eing of the Engliſh, and foun- 
der of the Engliſh monarchy in 


449. | 

Friday laſt a hackney coach- 
man, who ſeemed to be drunk, 
tell a ſinging, God ſave great 
George our king, &c. in a droll 
manner, in Cleveland. Row, op- 
pofite the palace near the win- 
dow where his Daniſh majeſty 
then was: upon which he put 
his' head a conſiderable way out 


[1568 
of the wirdow to liſten to him 
and fcemed fo well pleaſed that 
he threw him a gvinea. The 
above circumſtance was highly 
pleaſing to the numerous ipec- 
tators, who by this means had 
a fuli view of his majeſty. This 
coachman ſcems infatuated with 
Joy al:y and a reverential attach- 
ment to monarchs, for he has 
for vers, made it a cuſtom on 
tne king's birth day, to drive 
his conch ta St. James's Gate, 
where he ſlays the greatell part 
of the day, finging loyal ſongs ; 
himicif and horſes being dreſt 
up with ribbons. He generally 
refuſes to work his coach on the 
molt pre iling ſolicitation, but has 
been known to carry a compa- 
ny at night from St. ſames's 
gratis, after which, he re- 
turns home to his maſter, and 


pays him the day's fare for the 
coach. This is known to be a 


fact. 


Southampton, Auguſt 9. 


This. day the mayor, aldermen 


and principal inhabitants of this 
town, with the nobility and gen- 
try of the neighbourhood, met 


at Mr. Martin's rooms. and from 


thence proceeded to the intend- 
ed Polygon, where the corner- 
ſtone of one of the principal 
houſes was placed by the right 
hon. Hans Stanly, and the right 
hon. lord viſcount Palmerſton, the 
repreſentatives of the town, who 


ſhewed, as well as the whole 


company, great ſatisfaclion at 
the choice of the fituation, and 
the elegance of the defign. 


Thuriday ſe'nnight, in the 


morning Alice Morley, of Vigo, 
near Cheſter le Street, remarka- 
ble for a celebrated ſong com- 


poſed 
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foſed on her, was found drown- 


ed in a pond near that place. 


A letter from Rome, dated 
uly 23, ſays, The pope has 
an So — of the ableſt di- 
vines to conſider of the moſt 
proper method that can be ce- 
viſed, to revoke the brief which 
his holineſs iſſued againſt the 
court of Parma ; and it 1s 
thought they will find out ſome 
expedient to bring it about.” 
$ On Tueſday the 2d in- 
18. Rant, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, a very uncommon 
hœnomenon appeared near Ro- 

rtoun in Scotland, a water- 
ſpout, or large body of water, 


| ſuddenly fell upon Dungave]-hill, 


oppoſite to Jimock, about fix 
miles ſouth of Lanark; aud 


forced it's way into the ground, 


üll it came to the rock. making 
an opening about twenty-four 
yards broad and about three feet 
deep; it then ruſhed down the 


| hill with the greateſt imperuotity, 


hurling the large ſtones, and great 


quantities of carth before it, ma- 


king an opening of the ſame di- 
mentions all the way down the 
hill. It had a very alarming ap- 
pearance, and threatened the 
country with a ſecond deluge; 
the low grounds on that ſide, 


were inilantly laid deep under 


water, by which the farmers 
have loſt their hay, and had 
their grounds covered with ſand 
two feet deep. At the ſame time 


ſuch immenſe torrents of water 
| wited down the ſouth ſide of 
the hiil, as put the people in 


the low grounds in the greateſt 
terror. It laid a houſe 10 inftan- 


taneouſly under water, that had 


not the people made their eſcape 


by the windows, they muſt have 
been drowned, as the water was 
ſeen running in at the windows, 
Immediately after it carried away 
the garden dyke, ſwept ev 

thing before it, and forced a paſ- 
ſage into a burn, called Rober- 
toun-burn, which at this ſeaſon 
of the year is commonly dry, 
and ſwelled it to ſuch an enor- 
mous ſize, that it carried off 


a houſe; and had it not been 


for the obſtructions which it met 
with from this houſe, which made 
the water take a different courſe 
the town of Robertoun would 
have been in the utmoſt danger. 
It is remarked as a very parti- 
cular circumſtance, that there are 
conſiderably more than 650 deb- 
tors cunfincd in the priſon of the 
Kine's-bench and Fleet only, and 
daily encreaſing.— A body of men 
ſothcient to form a flying camp in 
time of war. | 
Sunday died the moſt hon. 
Margaret, lady marchioneſs of 
Carnarvon, in the 33d year of 
her age. | | 
The lord biſhop of Rocheſter 
has made a preſent of 200 va- 
luable books to the college at 
Weſtminſter. | | | 
Sunday evening a child, about 
a month o!d, was left at.a door 
in Bed ſord- row in a baſket, with 
theſe words pinned to it Pray 
good chriſtians take care of this 
child, whoſe mother is very poor 
and cannot maintain it. 
Yeſterday ſe nnight died at Ply- 
mouth, in an advanced age, John 
Huxham, M. D. fellow of the 
royal ſociety, and of the royal 
college of phyſicians at Edin- 
bureh. His fortune, which is 
very conſiderable, he has be- 
queathed 
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queathed to his own children, 
viz. the rev. John Gorham Hux- 
| ham and miſs Huxham. 

They write from Jamaica, 
19- that a mortality prevails a- 
mong the negroes in Cuba, which 
carries off numbers daily, and 
greatly incregſed the demand for 
ſlaves from the Britiſh iſlands. 

They write from Liſbon, that 

his excellency William Henry 
Littleton, Eſq; had preſented a 
memorial to the king, ſetting 
forth the grievances which the 
Britiſh merchants labour under, 
from the actions 'of the grand 
Para and Maranham company, 
not being received either at the 
treaſury, cuſtom-houſe, or any 
of the publick offices, indeed not 
even by the company themſelves 
as ready money; by which the 
ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
have been hitherto great ſuf- 
ferers. 
The one thouſand pounds, ſaid 
in the papers to have been paid 
into the hands of the dean of 
| Weſtminſter, was not the bene- 
faction of the lord biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, but a legacy of Walter 
Titly, eſq; the late Britiſh en- 
voy to the court of Denmark, 
who left the ſame by his laſt 
will for the uſe of the royal 
fociety, Weſtminſter. 

A poor woman living on Lam- 
berhurſt down in Kent, has a lock 
of hair, meaſuring nine feet eight 
inches in length, which is eſ- 
teemed ſo great a curioſity, that 
many perſons of the firit rank 
from Tunbridge Wells, and parts 
adjacent, go thither to be eye 
witneſſes of ſo ſingular a rarity. 
_ Yeſterday his majeſly was 

©* Pleaſed tv confer the hon- 
our of knighthood, on Charles 
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Whitworth, eſq; member for 
Minehead, in the county of So- 
merſet. | 

We hear from Cadiz, that 
the contagious illneſs which had 
broke out on board the Eliza- 
beth, from Tripoli, had deter- 
mined the council of Caftile 


to read orders to the officers 


of health to admit no veſſel 
into the port of Cadiz, from 
Provence, Languedoc, or Tuſ- 
cany. But the Spaniſh court 
having been informed that the 


illneſs had entirely ceaſed, the 
above-mentioned order has been 


revoked. 


The French gazette, under the 


article Lor.don, ſays, * We are 


aſſured that the ſhips which the 
Eaſt-India company expect home 
this year, are richly laden ; and 
one among them is to bring 
from Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
for the year 1767. 

The French, though excluded 


from the Eaſt- Indies, carry on 


ſo conſiderable a traffic, through 
the hands of our company's ſer- 


vants, as merits the attention of 


government. 
21. Being the birth-day of 
"* his royal highneſs, prince 
William Henry, his majeſty's 
third ſon, who then entered into 
his 4th year, their majeſties re- 
ceived the uſual compliments. 
The foundation of a large 
ſtack of chimnies gave way in 


the centre of the buildings of 


his majeſty's pnſon of the fleet, 
by which ten a ents were 
entirely deſtroyed, in which near 


forty perſons were lodged, moſt 


of whom loſt their all; ſome 
were greatly hurt, and one = 
tleman is in danger of his life. 
The priſon has been — 


7 
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fited by the ſurveyor from the 
treaſury, and affiſtance promiſed 
the ſufferers. The whole build- 
ing is in a ruinous condition. 


Dreſien,, Auguſt 10. 
| M. de Volckerſahm, cham- 
22. hellan to the elector and en- 


voy extraordinary at the court of 


Denmark, is declared privy coun- 
ſellor. 
M. de Smerzing, chambellan 
to the court, died laſt week of a 
conſumption; and count Marco - 
lini is named in his ſtead, for 
the remainder of his electoral 
highneſs's minority. 
Cardinal Pole is the laſt arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury who was 
of a noble family. He was the 
laſt alſo who was buried in that 


cathedral, no proteſtant arch- 


biſhop having ever been inter- 


red there, which has occaſioned 


the papiſts to ſay, that their 


ſaint and martyr, Thomas Becket, 


will not ſuffer it. = 

There are now nine Engliſh 
and Iriſh prelates of noble fa- 
milies, and one baronet, viz. the 


archbiſhops of Canterbury and 


York, the biſhops of Durham, 
Hereford, Chicheſter, Bangor, 
Carliſle, Exeter, Meath and Derry. 

It is ſaid, that for the benefit 
of the beaver and ſur trade, 
which has been greatly on the 
decay, ever ſince ſmall hats came 
into faſhion, a perſon of diſ- 
tinction intends to uſe his in- 
tereſt in the club of noblemen 
and gentlemen at the weſt end 


of the town, (of which he is a 


member) to get them to wear 
large manly hats, in hopes, by 
their example, to bring them in- 
to faſhion ; by which the price 
of fur and beaver would be en- 


hanced, and the French by this 
means, 3 8 1 — 1 

ented from ſmugglin 
— into — and 
running them hither again, when 
manufactured into hats, to the 
great detriment of our own ma- 
nufacturers, whe, for want of 
employment at home, are oblig- 
ed to ſeek it in France. 

They write from Rome of the 
zoth of July, that according to 
letters from Modena the duke is 
making preparations for war, and 
it is thought that he has a defign 
to ſeize upon the dutchy of Fer- 
rara, though the court of Rome 
has been in poſſeſſion of it for 
half a century paſt, which poſ- 
ſeſſion had been confirmed by 
different treaties. On the other 
hand, the prince pretends to have 
a right to it, as it was formerly 
the property of the houſe of Eft, 
from which houſe his highneſs js 
deſcended. It is alſo ſaid, that 
6000 Spaniards are to embark 
for Corlica, where the malecon- 
rents perſiſt in the reſolution to 
defend themſelves to the laſt 
eatremity. OO No” 


Extra of a letter from Florence, 

july 23. 

«© The difference ariſen between 
the Roman miniſtry, and the 
grand maſter of the order of Mal- 
ta, concerning the adminiſtration 
of the eſtates which the Jeſuits 
expelled from Malta were poſſeſſed 
of, is not yet accommodated : fo 
that the holy ſee is actually at ſtrife 
with ſeven ſovereign princes, viz. 
the kings of Portugal, France, 
Spain, and Naples, the infant 
duke of Parma, the d maſter 
of Malta, and the e of Mo- 


dena. 
They 
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They write from Trieſte, that 
Francis Archangeii, who murder- 
ed the celebrated abbe Winckel- 
man on the gih of June laſt, was 
broke on the wheel the 2oth ult. 
purſuant to his ſentence. _ 

Leiters from Hamburgh ſpeak 
much of diverſe treatics of ſubſidy 
concluded by France with difte- 
rent princes of the empire, and 
and of others which ſhe 15 nego- 
tiating with other princes 

His majeity has appointed Tho- 
mas Gray, eſq; L. L. B. of Pem- 
broke-Hall, Cambridge, (author 
of the celebrated Church-yard ele- 
g] profeſſor of modern hiftory 
in that univerſity, in the room of 
the Rev. Mr. Brocket, deceaſed, 
a place worth 4001. a year. 
Moe hear {ome gentlemen, ever 
ſtudious in making improvements, 
have lately diſcovered a very rich 
curious colour in ſuperfine cloth, 
which every one who ſces ad- 
mires; and being of the ruby 
luitre, have, out of great reſpect 
to our royal viſitor, named Daniih 

ruby. 5 
8 They wrice from Ger- 

3· many, that the may of 


Pruſſia has eſtabliſhed a bank at 


Magdebourg. which is to be de- 
pendent on that at Berlin. 

The fale for Mr. Bingley's 
North-Briton laſt Saturday was 
amazing; inſomuch that an edi- 
tion ot 5000 was fold in five 
— 5 
1 A few days ſince died at 
his ſeat near Limerick in 
Ireland, in the g5th year ot his 
age, John Damer eiq; this gentle- 
man being leit a great eſtate in this 
country oy his uncle Joſeph Da- 
mer, e{q; (Who al o died at above 
go years; has mad: it his conſtant 
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reſidence for above 70 years, do- 
ing infinite good by his exemplary 
piety, and unconfined charities. 
Dying without iſſue, he 15 ſuc- 
ceeded in his great eſtates in that 


kingdom and in England by his ne- 


phew, the right hon. lord Milton. 
On Saturday night died at Bath, 
after an illneſs of ten days, that 
exalted character in public and 
private life, Mrs. Pritchard: the 
pains ſhe ſuffered (which were 
great indeed) ſne bore with a for- 
uitude and reſignation which the 
true Chriſtian only can ſupport: 
ſhe actually obtained a victory 
over death, expreſſing in her lateſt 
moments the utmoſt compoſure 
and felicity, and firmeſt hope in 
a happy change: in life and death 
ſhe was equally a pattern worthy | 
of 1mitation. 
It is ſaid, that major Rogers, 


late governor of Michilimackinac, 


has made ſome very important 
diſcoveries ſince his confinement ; 
accounts of which have been 
lately tranſmitted hither. 

We are told from Conſtantino. 
ple, that the famous Halibey, 
who commands in Egypt, with 
{ſovereign authority, had cauſed 
a grandee of Cairo to be ſtrangled, 
and his head expoſed to the view 
of the people, together with thote 
of ſix highway robbers who had 
been apprehended in Arabia. 

Letters from the lower Elbe 
ſay, that horſes are buying up 
with great diligence in Holſtein 
and Hanover for the ſervice of the 
king of Pruflia, whoſe infantry is 
going to be augmented with forty 
men in a company, one half ſvb- 
jects of his majeſty, and the reſt fo- 
reigners; the ſoldiers are all to be 
permitted to marry; and barracks 

are 


_ recruiting the troops of the 
our ſovereign ; proviſions are alſo 
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are erecting at Berlin, Potzdam 
Ruppin, and other places, to re- 
lieve the inhabitants from the 
inconvenience of lodging the 
troops. 2 

A fire broke out on the 2d of 
this month at Liſenſtadt, a ſmall 
town in Hungary, which was not 
extinguiſhed till the next day, after 
having reduced to aſhes the great- 


eſt part of the town, particularly 


the convent of the recolets, and 
another monaſtery, with the 
church, &c. | | 
They write from Stockolm, that 
a fire broke out there on the 4th 
of this month, which conſumed 


 thirty-four houfes, and damaged 


a great number of others. 
Letters from Hamburgh, the 
12th of Augufl, adviſe, that the 


king of Pruſſia is forming con- 


ſiderable magazines in different 
parts of his dominions ; and that 
the court of Saxony is augment- 


ing its troops, They add, that 


theſe circumitances give room to 


fear that a ſtorm 1s gathering, 


though it is ſaid, that the empe- 
ror has declared, that” he will 
never give any occaſion for a 
rupture. 
A letter from Modena ſays, 
We are raiſing men with ar- 
dour, as well for augmenting as 
Toke 


amaſſing, and a number of other 
military arrangements going for- 
ward. There is a talk of aboliſh- 
ing ſixteen convents in the do- 


| Minions of his ſerene highneſs ; 


nay, notice is already- given to 
the Auguſtines of Spilemberto, 
the conventuals of finals, and the 
friars of Nonantola, to retire in 


the ſpace of three days; and to 


ſome of thoſe fathers are given 
ſix zequins, and to others four for 
their journey.” 

We are informed from Naples, 
that his Sicilian majeſty is going 
to aboliſh ſome ſmall convents in 
his dominions. 

They write from Cadiz, that 
ſeveral tranſports are now there, 
and at Carthagena, taking on 
board artillery, troops and ſtores 
ſaid to be intended tor the iſland 
of Corſica. | 

Me hear from Berlin, that 
25 the new palace, which the 
king of Pruſſia has built near Potz- 
dam, and to which he has given 
the name of Friedricks-Ruh, or 
Friedrick's reſt, has been much 


admired, both for the convenience 


of the apartments and elegance 
of the buildings. It was opened 
in form by his majeſty the latter 
end of laſt month; and the prin- 
ceſs Amelia his majeſty's titer, 
at preſent reſides there. 

There is now living at Bletch- 
ingley, in the county of Surry, 
one Thomas Stevens, who is in 
the 103d year of bis age; who 
never remembers having an hour's 
illneſs, and was ſo hearty, as to 
go out to hay-making lait month. 
os Yeiterday the prince and 

" princeſs Czartoriſki, lately 


arrived from Poland, and alſo the 


Ruſſian general Phillifiſo, were in- 
troduced to their majeſties at St. 


| James's, and WETE graciouſly — 


ceived. | > 
2 Ihe Rev. Mr. White field 
7. having failed to obtain a 
charter from the crown, for con- 
verting the orphan houſe in Geor- 
gia, into a college, upon the plan 
by him propoſed, has ſent over 
Mr. Longworth, as a tutor, — 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Crane, as a manager at the 
ſaid houſe; and intends to add a 


blic academy thereto (for which 
he will ſend out a preſide At) for 
the maintenance education of 
poor indigent orphans, as well as 
more opulent ſtudents. * 
Pierre Gothie, a collier, 
29- died a fewdays ſince at Pin 
in Agenois, in France, aged 110 
years. He never had an hour's 
Hae 


A manufacturer of long lawns, 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, in 1765, 
has already produced pieces of 
worth greatly ſuperior to the lawns 
made in Germany. 

At four this afternoon, Lord 
Botetourt, ſailed from Spithead in 
the Rippon man of war for Vir- 
ginia, to take upon him the go- 
vernment of that province. 

There is now living at Noke in 
Oxfordſhire, one Thomas King. 
formerly a threſher, but who at 
preſent ſubſiſts on — and is 
of the very great 129. 
an = — nnighs were 
30. married at Shalford ia Wilt- 
ſhire, three ladies, who were grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter of 
the reſpective ages of 65, 42, 19. 
Veſterday were carried in decent 

funeral pomp from Minchenden- 
houſe, and depoſited in the vault 
of the noble family at Whitchurch, 
in the county of Middleſex, the re- 
mains of the moſt hon. Margaret 
marchioneſs of Carnarvon. Her 
ladyſhip was the daughter and ſole 
heireſs of John Nicol, of Min- 
chenden-houſe, eſq; by Margaret 
daughter of Benjamin Poole, eſq; 
of London. She was married on 
the 22d of March, 1753, and 
died on the 14th of Auguit, 1768, 
leaving no iſſue. 
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On Sunday evening the corpſe 
of Jacob Spring, a chairman was 
interred in Pancras church-yard, 
the deceaſed was 97 years old, 
and worked till within a twelve. 
month of his death ; there were 
upwards of 600 perſons of both 
ſexes, attended his funeral. 


Conſtantinople, July 16. 
os The plague has broke out 
31. here in the houſe of an Ita- 
lian confectioner, where three per- 
ſons have died of it within theſe 
few days ; and moſt of the people, 
who are able to do fo, are retiring 
into the country. 


Confines of Tal, Auguſt 8. 
We hear that the court ag 
2 
body of Freach troops, which was 
intended to have been embarked 
at Genoa for Corſica. Tis re- 


markable that his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty is augmenting his magazines, 


and has made a numerous military 
promotion, his troops being now 
on as compleat-a footing 22 if he 
was on the eve of a war. 

The duke of Modena has ſent 
a detail of his claims upon rhe 
Ferrareze, to the court of Vienna, 
and defired the court to interpoſe 
with the holy ſce, ſo as to get that 
dutchy ceded to him, without his 


being obliged to take it by force | 


of arms, his ſerene highneſs is aug- 
menting his troops, and filling hie 
magazanes ; and it is certain his 
miniſter at the court of Rome is 
ordered to retire. 

By a gentleman who is a native 
of Spain, and lately arrived from 
thence, we are aſſured, that the 
expuliion of Jeſuits, in that king- 
dom is only a prelude to the ſup- 


preſ: 


OT a WW & 


being judged 


REM S A F 2 
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preſſion of all the other monkiſh 
orders there, and that the court of 


Madrid has had this in contempla- 


tion for many years paſt, butthat it 
will be done only by degrees, it 
moſt prudent to ſup- 
preſs no more than one order at a 
ume | 


Letters from Paris mention, 
that the expences of the queen's 
obſequies amount to 800,000 livres 


and that the whole charges occa- 


fioned by the death of her ma- 
jeſty, were computed to be about 
1,500,000 livres. 


Fivehundred rings were ordered 


for the friends of the late arch- 
biſhop of canterbury, which is 


the greateſt number ever made on 
account of a demiſe. 


A few days ago, as two men 
were paſſing through Long-Benton 
Chur — 


they obſerved fome 
bees riſing out of the ground, and 


having a ſpade with them, one 


aof them merely out of curioſity, 
ſtruck the ſpade into the ground, 


and finding the bees come out 
thicker the deeper he dug, he con- 
tinued digging untilhe uncxpeRed- 
ly cameto a coffin, (there being no 
ſimilitude on the ſpot of any grave) 
which one of them ſtruck with 
the ſpade, and it immediately 


moldered into duſt : they then ob- 


ſerved a lamp of honey-comb ; 


Which one of them ſnatched up, 


and in breaking of the ſame, 
found a human ſkull, in the cavity 


of which the bees had made the 


honey. | 

This day arrived a letter from 
Peterſburgh, dated July 29, which 
ſays © The empreſs queen is going 
to erect an equeſtrian ſtatue, in ho- 
nour of the emperor Peter the 
great. The ficur Betzui is to have 


the direction of it, and all archi- 
tes and other intelligent perſonas 
are invited, with a promiſe. of re- 
wards proportioned to their merit, 
to give the academy their advice, 
with regard to decorations, in- 
ſcriptions, &c. applicable to the 
ſubject. 


DiE , this month, in advanced 
 _ an. 
Mr. Condray, many years a 
— , in St. John s-ſtreet, 
Smithfield, | = 
Mr. W hes at Chelſea, 
formerly gardener to queen Anue, 
aged upwards of go. 


— — — —— n 


SEPTEMBER. 


Tueſday Meſſrs. Philips and 
1. Robinſon made a ſur- 
vey of the Fleet priſon, and the 
ſeveral houſes adjoining belong- 
ing to the warden of the ſaid pri- 
and gave it as their opinion, that 
they are in ſo ruinous a condition 
that they muſt be obliged to be 
pulled down to prevent further a6. 
cidents. 

2 They write from Rome, thar 
the theologians who were ap- 
pointed to conſult on the point 
of conſcience, ** whether the 
Pope could revoke the brief a- 
inſt the court of Parma, be- 
ing of different opinions, and not 


coming to any deciſion, the diſ- 


cuſhion of that important matter 
had been referred to a full con- 
fitory. 
Letters from Rome inform us, 
that the Pope has writen with his 
own hand to the kings of France, 
Spain, 
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Spain, and Sicily, on the ſubject 
be | the preſent. diſputes between 
his holineſs and the houſe of 
Bourbon, but that each of theſe 
courts has refuſed even to receive 
his letters, till ſuch time as the 
brief iſſued againſt the duke of 
Parma ſhall be revoked: 


His majeſty has been pleaſed 


to appoint the right hon. Nor- 
bonne Lord Berkeley, Baron de 
| Bottetourt, captain-general and 
governor in chief in and over the 
province of Virginia, to be vice- 
admiral of his majeſty's ſaid pro- 
| vince, in the room of Sir ſeffery 
_ Amherſt, Ent. 
Me hear that very ſhortly pu- 
blic notice will be given to all 
curates above the age of forty 
(their ſalaries not exceeding ſix- 
ty pounds yearly, and having no 
private fortune or other income) 
to give in their names and places 
of abode, a certain Yorkſhire 
gentleman of feventy-nine, in- 
tending to divide amongſt them, 
on the fiſt day of the eightieth 
year of his age, 80,000/. in 
pity to the poor ſufferers, pro- 
vided only they take an oath 
never to ſerve two maſters toge- 
ther again, nor pre- act thrice on 
any one ſunday, nor take leſs than 
100 J. per annum for doing duty 
at livings above 3004. per an- 
aum. 3 
Letters from Paris, dated Aug. 
19, ſay. The court of Parlia- 
ment of Rouen had written to the 
king to entreat that he would be 
pleaſed to withdraw his letters 
patent, importing the prolonga- 
tion of the free gift to 1774. but 
his majelly, inſtead of conſenting 
thereto, hath cauſed letters of 
juſſion to be addreſſed to them, 
n nifying that they mult proceed 


ſequens, to defray his 
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immediately to the regiſtering of 
the ſaid letters patent. — 


Modena, july zo. 

On the 21ſt inſlant, the 
3* Auguſtins of Boilimberto, the 
Benedictins of Nonantola, and the 
Minors of Final, had notice to 
quit their houſes within three 
days; and we are aſſured that 
thirteen other ſmall convents in 
this dutchy have been ſuppreſſed. 
Each of the monks 1+ to have fix | 
travelling 


expeneses. 


Cleves, Ang. 13. 

The king of Pruſſia having been 
informed that the towns of Bicle- 
field and Hervorden had contraQ., 
ed debts for payment of contri- 
butions they were obliged 10 fur - 
nith during the late war, his ma- 
jeſty has given the firſt of thoſe 
places an order for 30,000 rix- 


dollars on the bank of Berlin, 


and the latter an order for 10, 00 
both payable at figh:. 4 
The king has likewiſe dif- 
charged the principality of Min- 
den and the county of Ravenſ- 
berg from the payment of a great 
part of their annual quota for 
ſupporting the cavalry. 
Thurſday at a numerous meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, his Da- 
niſh majeſty was by ball ot unani 
mouſly elected a fellow of the 
ſame. 7 
Wedneſday morning the right 


hon. lady Abergavenny died at 
Briſtol hot wells, 


Her lad 

was daughter of Thomas of 
ham, late of Stanmere in the 
county of Suſſex, Eſq; and in 
Feb. 1755, was brought to bed 
of a ſon and heir named Henry, 


and of a daughter Sept. 9, 1760. 


have proteſted agiinſt the 


: edit concerning the court of 
Parma. | 


This evening, a 


| Teen, It paſt 


mentioned place, between the 
inhabitants and the mountaiticers, 
touching certain inipoſts laid up- 
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Mantua, Auguſt 11. 

Letters from Naples ad- 
5. viſe, that hot only the 
biſhops of Sicily, but even thoſe 


| of Calabria, one of the great- 


eſt provuices of that _— 
ing 8 


; Montroſe, Auguſt 25. 

botit 4 quarter 
ore eight, appeared the molt 
atiful meteor that ever was 
in a line from S. 
E. and by E. Its extenſion to the 
eye was like four inches diameter. 
The like phænothenon appeared, 


about the year 1736, preciſely at 


this ſeaſon : the foriner had a tail. 


7. A gentleman who has been 


pretty accurate in his remarks, 
informs us, that 23, obo houſes 
have been built within this city 


© ii Jeu endidibds is the het thive 


, Letters from Leghorn mention 
that by a French polfcre arrived 
there from Algiers, advice was 
brought of an action near the laſt 


on the lattef, wherein fix thou- 
ſand men had been killed on 
both ſides. | | 
They write from Venice of 
the i th of laſt month, that the 
ſenate has charged M. Zaſtro, 
director for foreign affairs, to re- 
par to Dalmatia, with 
irzbourg, in order to aſſemble 
the inhabitants of the mountains, 
n 
the coantry | 
5 e the moſt convenient, to 
the motions of the 


| Turks, and thoſe of the rebel - 


lious inhabitants of Montenero. 


Extract of a letter from Neufchatel. 

„% Jome of the aſlaſlins of 
Mr. Gaudot, late advocate ge- 
neral of the king of Pruſſia at 


Neuchatel, have been broke 


upon the wheel, hanged in ef- 
figy, and the reft of them ba- 
niſhed the country. 5 

« The five following articles, 
by way of puniſhment, to the 
ſatisfaction of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, have been impoſed upon. 
the city of Neunbourg. 

«© IJ. That the citizens, whg 
were on the 23d of May laſt, 
diſarmed by the garriſon, ſhall 
remain ſo, for a twelvemonth 
longer, | . 

II. That the grenadier com- 
pany, with their commiſſioned 
and non-commiſſioned officers, 
ſhall be diſmiſſed and aboliſhed 


for ever. 


« III. That the four mini- 


ſters, and the magiſtrates of the 


city of Neunboarg ſhall come 
to the caſtle , and ther-, 
in the preſence of the delegar- 
ed minilter and plenipotentiary, 
baron de Darſhaw the vice-eg- 
vernor, and with the reſt oi ais 
Pruſſian majeſty's counſellors of 
ſtate, aſſembled on purpoſe on 
this occafion, pardon. | 
IV. That the city not on» 
ly ſhall pay all the expences, 
as well what is required to 
maintain the auxiliary troops, 
but alſo make good to the 
widow of the late maſſacred M. 
Gaudot, the damage ſhe ſuſtain - 
ed by the populace, as well in 
the houſe as furniture. 
V. Fhe four laudable cantons 
of Berne, Lucern, .Frybourg and 
Sollathern, guarranty and promiſe 
that this ſatisfaRtion ſhall be 


Executed, *' 


* 10 
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In this manner the affairs of 
Neufchatel has been ſettled and 
finiſhed ; alſo agreed to make it 
known to the public, in order 
that it may ſerve for an an- 
ſwer to the various ſcurrilous 
papers and libels, publiſhed by 
the news-writers of Hamburgh 
from time to time, with a view 
of „ on the public, and 
artfully endeavouring to conceal 
the truth, | 

Lately died at Inverneſs in 
Scotland, one Donald Bane, 
aged 106 years; he was for- 
merly a ſoldier under king James 
the ſecond, and received three 
wounds at the battle of the 
_ Boyne. " 
8 On the 7th of February 
laſt, a declaration was iſſued 
by the king of France, contain- 
ing a new form of rating the 
land tax; but the court of aides, 
thinking the new in ſome reſpects 
more burtheniome than the for- 
mer, have declined regiſtering it, 
and on the gth of July drew up 
re monſtrances againſt it, in which 
they ſay, In a time of peace, 
when it is impoſlible to ailedge 
the neceſſity of extraordinary ex- 
pences; in a year when the mi- 
ſery ot the pcople is greater than 
it erer was b. fore, we are grieved 
to ſee an excctive augment: ation 
cf the land-tax. Of all the um- 


polls that upon land is looked on 


as the moſt ſevere, as the weight 
of it is borne by the pooreſt and 
moſt uſeſul citizens; and as the 
mode of collecting it is not only 
arbitrary. but rendered more 
grievous by pretences of making 
it not ſo. This tax ſtifles all 
en. ulation ard induilry, becauſe 
indultry is either the motive cr 
;pfreicuce loi the augmentation.” 


court of Parma, 
France and Spain a copy of 
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The king of Portugal has al- 
tered the edit which was iſſued 
in 1766, by which it was order. 
ed, that the actions of the Ma- 
ranham, Pernambuco, and Dou- 
ro companies, ſhould be received 
in the courſe of trade as ready 
money ; and has declared, that 
for the future no- foreigner ſhall 
be obliged to take them in pay. 


ment either for debts or merchan- 


dize. : 
Yeſterday the ſeſſions began at 
the Old- Baily, when nineteen 


priſoners were tried, three of | 


whom were capitally convicted. 
Yeſterday the ſubſcribers 
to the 600, o00 J. to be rail. 
ed by way of lottery for the ſer- 


vice of the preſent year, made | 
good the payment of forty per 


cent. of the ſaid capital at the 
bank, which compleats the full 


pay ment. 


A letter from Rome ſays, « Fa. 


ther Baldanotti, one of the Thep- 
logians appointed to give their 


opinion concerning the revoca- 
brief againſt the 


tion of the 
has ſent to 


his opinion, which is, That 
the Pope 
revoke it.“ As he has done this 
without order, and even with- 
out the pope's conſent, his ho- 
Haeſs is greatiy irritated at it. 


Father Baldanotti excuſes himſelf, 


by pretending he took this ſtep 
at the deſire of the prelate Rez- 
20 ĩco, nephew and major domo 
of the pope; from whence 2 
ſuſpicion ariſes that the latter 
is carry ing on a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with foreign courts, to 
the prejudice of the holy fee, 
and contrary to the glory of 
his uncle: nay, carCinal Tor- 


regianl 


may in conſciente 


lity of 
like u 


to an 


bus, 
fee it 

Let 
that tl 
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tegiani, ſecretary of ſtate; eveu 
offers to prove this, by letters 
under NI. Rezzonico's own hand. 
Be it as it may, father Balda- 
notti has loſt his penſion in qua- 
lity of council to the pope, and 
likewiſe the commiſiion he had 


to anſwer the works cf Febro- 


nus, who has attacked the holy 
ſee in the moſt ſenfble part.“ 
Letters from Naples mention, 


that there is no appearance at all, 


as yet, of an accommodation be- 


tween that court and the pope ; 
and that, ſo long as his Sicilian 
majeſty continues in poſſeſſion of 
the towns 
Monte Corvo, it is probable he 
will be in no great hurry to bring 
his holineſs to an agreement. 


of Benevento and 


Theſe letters add, however, that 


- notwithſtanding the report that 
his majeſty intended to reclaim 


the territories of Caſtro and Ron- 
ciglione, there does not appear at 
preſent any ſach deſign iu agi- 


tation. 


Wedneſday night at a meet- 


ing of many aſtronomical gen- 


tlemen, of different nations, held 
at the globe tavern in Fleet- 
ſtreet, Mr. Edward Webſter, of 


St. Noet's, attended, and deli- 


vered his opinion relative to the 
moſt proper place for obſerv- 


ing the expected tranſit of Venus, 


which is to determine the ſun's 


- parallax, and ſettle the ſolar ſyſ- 
tem, when he read a lecture on 
the globe, and proved the iſle 


of Guam, one of the grand 
Landrones in the great eaſtern 


ocean, long. 140d. E. lat. 14d. 
N. to be the molt eligible ſitu- 


ation for the purgoie. — The 


danger of undertaking ſo ha- 
zardous a voyage, joined to the 
conſideration of his advanced 


age, obliged Mr. Webſter to de- 
ciine takirg it himſelf, though 
he very readily gave his advice 


on the ſubject. 


Lately died at Montpelier in 

France, Iſrael Fanſeca, eſteemed 
one of the richeſt jews in all 
the Levant. He has left his 
whole fortune to the grand 
ſignior. 
* The great duke of Tuſ- 
cany has ordered his great 
park, which is at preſent thirty 
miles in circuit, to be contracted 
into a circumterence of fix miles; 
and has ſignified his intention, 
that ail the ground which i diſ- 
parked, ſhall be appropriated to 
agriculture. 

The academy of painting and 
architecture at Vienna, have re- 
ceived from a lady of the firſt 
rank, a landſcape, deſigned and 
executed by herſelf, repreienting 
groves, hamlets, ruins, rivulets, 
herds, and herdſmen, finiſhed in 
ſo compleat a manner, that the 
academy conſider it as a maſter- 
piece, | | 

The king of Sweden had iſſued 
an ordinance in conſequence of a 
petition from the directors of the 
bank at Stockholm, authorizing 
them to lend money to private per- 
ſons on gold or filver. According 
to this ordinance, the. borrower is 
to give in his name at the bank, 
and is then to carry his pledęe to 
the mint, where it is to be aſſayed 
at his own expence ; the metal i; 
to be vaiued according to its de- 
gree of fneneſs, and a certificate 
of the value is to be given to the 
borrower: an officer from the 
bank is then to fetch the pledge 
from the mint, and the money 
lent is to amount to ſeven eights 
of the value, and to be paid in 

K 2 Swedish 
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Swediſh or Dutch ducats of gold, 
or in rixdollars. The borrower is 
to pay ſix per cent. intereſt for the 
loan, which he is at the liberty to 
pay off after the expiration ot one 
month ; but if he keeps the money 
more than ſix months, the pledge 
is to be ſold for the ſame ſort of 
coin as that in which the ſum 
was lent; and the reſidue, after 
the expences of the ſale is to 
be accounted for to the bor- 
Tower. | r 


They write ſrom Paris of the 


26th ult. that M. Moraſque, in- 
ſpector of the artillery, re- 
ceived orders from the king to re- 
pair to Rochfort, and mark out a 
proper place at ſome diſtance from 
the town, for building a new 
.tower and magazine for gun-pow- 
der. A powder magazine was 


lately ſet on fire there by lighten- 


ing, by which accident the town 
was in great danger. 

The damage done by the late 
inundations in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis only, amounts to 
40, ooo l. | | 

On the 16th of laſt month died 
at the royal abbey of St. Auxonne 

at Angouleme, in France, the 
counteſs de Civrac, mother to the 
marquis de Durfort, the French 
ambaſſador at Vienna. 

The 28th ult. died at Skibo, in 
Sutherland, the right hon. Erick 
| Sutherland, commonly called Lord 
Daffus, he ſucceeded his father 


James, the ſecond Lord, in 1705, 


and being engaged in the rebellion 
1715, he made his eſcape, and 
was attainted by act of parliament; 
after which he was taken at Ham- 
burgh, brought to London, and 
committed priſoner to the tower in 
1716; but the next year being re- 
icaſed by the act of grace he with- 
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drew into foreign parts, and ſerved 
as a flag officer in the Muſcovits 
fleet. He married Charlotte, 
daughter of Erick de Sioblade, 
| onag and admiral of Gotten- 
burg, in Sweden, by whom he 
had a ſon Erick, above-mentioned, 
who married Mifs Dunbar, daugh. 
ter of Sir James Dunbar, of Hem. 
igs, bart. by whom he has two 
as and three daughters; James, 
* Elizabeth, Charlotte, and 
nne. | | 


Extralt of 4 letter from Tum 


An 24. 
Fe A — is arrived from 
'* Conſtantinople, diſpatched 
from thence the 28th ult. with ad- 
grand fignor has rai- 


command of which is given tothe 
Pacha Coccina, to whom his . 
neſs has already given a confi 
rable ſum of money, in order'to 
his making the neceſlary di 
a = the ago and march of 
troops. Many conjecture: 
are formed on theſe * ar- 
rangementi. | 
Saturday one priſoner was 
capitally convicted at the Old- 
Bailey. 8 7 B 
13. Sunday died at her apartments | 
at Paddington, the hon. Laiy 
Frances Croſbie, fiſter to the right 
hon. the earl of Mornington. | 
16. Ol che ten archbiſhops of | 
EI , fince the reſio- 
ration, it” 


and Secker, died at the advanced 
ages of 75, Dr. Sancroft at 77, 
Dr. Tenniſon at 78, Drs. Sheldon 
and Wake at 79, and Dr. Juxon 
at 81: of the other three, Dr. 
Hutton died at about 60, Dr. 

Tillotſon at 64, and Dr. Herring 


Wo 


s, that Drs. Pottes | 


763 
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We are informed, that the late 
hon. Algeroon Sidney, has left an 
only filter the hon. Miſs Elizabeth 
Sidney, grand neice of Joceline 
Sidney, the laſt earl of Leiceſter, 
of that noble and illuſtrious fa- 
mily, and whoever marries the 
faid lady, is to aſſume the name 
and arms of Sidney. 

Tueſday morning one Richards, 
2 poor woman, who blacked ſhoes 


in Moorkelds, received advice of 


her coming to an eſtate of zool. 
annum, and 6000 l. in money, 
the death of a relation in Wiit- 


16. _ Saturday laſt died at St. 
10. Gcorge's hoſpital, Robert 


Matthews, 2 chairman, whoſe 


death was occaſioied by his being 
bit about four months before by a 
cat while he was playing with it, 
which occaſioned his arm to feſter 
and moritfy io, that it was cut off, 
notwithllanding which it again 
mortified abore the piace of am- 
putation, This is inſerted as a 
' caution, to take care of playing 
too much with venemous 
animals. 

17. By a letter from Port-Royal, 
in Jamaica, we are informed of the 


_ death of one Mrs. Mary Hitchin, 


— was born at Welt-Cheſter, in 
England. She died in the ggth 
year of her age, and had relied 


at different Weit India iſlands near 


70 years. This longevity in that 
; part of the world 1s eſteemed a 
very ſingular circumſtance. 

1 Simon Luttrell, eſq; 
9. created Lord Irnham of the 
kingdom of Ireland, is deicended 
from a noble family of the ſame 
name, barons of Irnham (in Lin- 
calnſhire) by tenure, in the reign 
of king John, and ſummoned to 


parliament as peers of this realm, 


2 twenty - third of Edward the 


Laſt Wedneſday died, aged 59, 
at Grimſthorpe, in Lincolnſhire, 
Lord Vere Bertie, eldeſt ſon of 
the moſt noble Robert the firſt - 
duke of Ancafter and Keſteven, 
by his ſecond wife of Albinia, 
daughter of the late general Far. 
rington. | 

. from Rome import, that 
the Jeſuits are making the greateſt 
efforts, to prevent the pope's ac- 
quieſcence with the demand of 
molt of the powers of Europe, 
touching the annihilation of their 
ſociety: for this purpoſe they have 
preſented two memorials to prove, 
"Rad 1 E the — has done very 
great ſervices, and ſtopt the 
— of hereſy, and 2 That k 
> at pe Fg been the firmeſt 
upport papal crown, and, 
according to the expreſſion of a 
great man (M. d'Alembert) its 
pretorian guard.” . 

The chancellorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Dublin, is ſaid ta be 
worth 6000 l. per annum, but ie 
is ſaid that his grace the duke of 
Bedford inteads making a preſent 
of it to that celebrated | Fel as 


learning, as a L acknow- 


ledgement for electing his grace 
chancellor thereof. 2 8 


Extra of + hive foo Leghors, | 
« A Dagih merchane dp called 


the Eſperance, Capt. Thys Hen- 
- ſon, ſailed from wie 


port a few 
days ago bound for Marſcilles, as 
the captain ſaid, having on board 
an Engliſh general, and two Eng- 
liſh gentlemen The veſſel had 
hardly left the port before a French 
chebec followed her with all 
ſpeed, and came up with her the 

—=—I next 
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next morning: when the French 
commander obi ged all he! 2 
lich, and the whole crew et ne 
Daniſh ſip to go cn beate Lis 
veiiel, and after having interro- 
* tem all, he ſent a party of 
is own people to make 2 itbict 
ſearch 1+ the Daniſh ſhip, which 
they d'd by opening all the trut xs, 
portmanteaus, cheſt>, packuts, and 
letters, in order to diicover the 
true dci':ination of the Dane. 
Whether their end was anſwered 
we know not. At length the cap- 
tain of the chebec releaſed the 
Daniſti ſhip and her crew, telling 
the commander, that he might go 
where he pleaſed, except to Cor- 
ſica, adding, that in conformity 
to the orders of the king, he 
would treat in the ſame manner 
all ſhips of every nation which 
ſhould approach that ifland.“ 
P It is remarkable that there 
has not been an at of grace 
ſince the year 1702, and chat was 
obtained through the intereſt of 
prince George of Denmark, con- 
fort to queen Anne. 
There is now an extraordinary 
pair of twin brothers at Low- 
market, a village in Wiltſhire, 
who will not be ten years old, till 
the firſt of November, yet one is 
ave fect nine inches high. and the 
other within half an inch of ſix 
feet high. 


Extra of a leiter from Vienna, 

September 13. | 
* „Our lait advice: from Conſtan- 
iir ople aſiure us, that the grand 
ig nio, hath declared war againſt 
Kufis, wn ail the formalities 
vival on ſuch an cccaſion. They 
add that the grand vizir hath de- 
clared to the miniſter of their im- 
prrial and foyal majeſties, that 
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thi. var will be carried on againſ 


K it. only.” ; 

Lift week died at his ſeat at 
Nettlecomb in Somerſetſhire, Sir 
Gcorge Trevelyan, bart. brother 
in law to Sir Walter Blackett ; by 
his death his me and eſtate de. 
volves to his fon, now Sir John 
TI revely:n, bart. 


22. We hcarthe Rage from town | 
to Hounſlow was the firſt ever ſet 


up in this kingdom; and that 
was about thuty years AgO. 
The chaiſas weie at fiſt open wich 
two wheels only; the next alte. 
rations were making them cloſe; 


but theſe being hazardous, four 


wheeied chaiſes were contrived, 
which in a year's time ſpread all 
over the kingdom. At preſent, 
a further improvement is diſco- 
vered, which is railing the front 


wheels to four feet ſix inches high, 


which enables the horſes to run 
thirty miles in the ſame time as 
they can twenty in the chaiſes 
upon the old conſtruction.— This 


excellent invention is attended 
with this further excellence, that 


it turns an angle ſharper than any 
three feet wheel with a perch.— 
There are now ſeveral building, 
as we are informed, for a perion 
at Hounſlow, who generally takes 
the lead in theſe advantageous 
improvements. | 

In the year 1745, when cape 
Bre-on was reduced {chiefly by the 
people of New England) a calcu- 
lation was then made what num- 
bers were fitting to bear arms 
in caſe of non-ſucceſs in that 
famous enterpriſe. It was found 
one hundred thouſand men, from 
eighteen to ſixty, could be muſ- 
tered in twenty-four hours, with 
arm and proviſions for ſix days 


each man, in or near Boſton.- 


The 
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The numbers an inv:d ous pa- 
ragraph has lately exhibited in 


the papers, by way of ſneer on p 


the northern colonies, 1s perhaps 
only the effect of a dittempercd 
brain. It is well known, the mi- 
litia of New-England and New- 
Hampſhire exceed two hundred 
thouſand men capable of bearing 
arms; and notwithſtan:ing thoſe 

ople are at preſent (to ſerve, no 
doubt, finiſter views) repreſented 
as a diſloval and diſſaffected com- 
munity, the judicious anſwer in 


few words is, Great- Britain itſelf 


cannot produce loyaler nor better 
ſubjects than thoſe deſpiſed miſ- 
repreſented colonies are looked 
on at this time. | 

Among other ceremonies 
23. uſed by the Porte in their 


late declaration againſt Ruſſia, the 


royal ftandard has been planted 

inſt the imperial palace at 
Conftantinople as a fignal of war. 
The pay of the janiſiaries is alſo 


doubled. 


On Tueſday died at his ſeat in 
Dorſetſhire the right hon. lord 
Arundel. 


We hear from Barnſley, that a 
ſingle horſe-bean, being by acci- 


dent pricked down lait ſpring in 


a garden at that place, it pro- 


duced four ſtalks or branches 
from the root, and from thoſe four 
ſtalks, have been gathered one 


hundred and fifteen pods, con- 


taining in all three hunarcd and fif- 


ty-four beans, which fill a pint pot: 


this very exti aordinary increaſe 
may be depended on as a tac.. 

24, be imminent dunger in 
+ which lord Cathcart an che 


| ſhip were in going to Peterſbur gh, 


was occaſioned by taking two 


pilots, through a miſtaken no- 


tion of greater ſafety. In the 

early part of the voyage, theſe 
lots began and, during the 
whole of it, ontinued to diſpute 
regarding their reſpective abilities 
ot navigating the ſhip ; and which 
had, from the greater obſtinacy 
of one of them, like to have been 
the cauſe of a very fatal ca- 
taſtrophe. 

It ie ſaid Sir Robert Ladbroke 
has been ſo fortunate as to have 
received from ſeveral bequells, 
upwards of two hundred thou 
ſand pounds. 

David Blakeney, the matroſs, 
who lately made ſo much noiſe in 
Dublin, died a few days ago in 
the north of Ireland. 

An invalid ſoldier, named Jo- 
ſeph Moreno, died lately in the 
general hoſpital at Madrid, in the 
103d year of his age. He was 
born a: Toledo, and had been in 
the tervice ſince the year 1690. He 
had been in ſlavery fix years at Al- 
giers, but never had any illneſs 
in his lite except in his laſt year, 
when he was troubled with an 


 Eryfipelas. | 


On Wedneiday Mr. Edmonton 
of Saffron-hill. rippivg an old pair 
cf red velvet breeches, found 
therein a miniature picture of 
queen Anne fet with diawonds, 
and ſaid to be worth 300 gui- 
neas. | 
A few days ago a gentleman 
went to the fource ot the river 
thames, near Thame into Oxford- 
ſhire, and followed the courſe of 
the iircam till it was wide enough 
to admit a boat, which wa ten 
procured, in Wich he iat c un 
to tlampton, where ne hue. a 
bar ge, in which ac went to 
Gr. vctend, and procecd d from 
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thence in a ſhip till the thames 
was Icſt in the ocean. 

A creditor died lately who left 
a large eſtate to a relation on the 
ſole condition that he ſhould keep 
in the Fleet-priſon an unhap 


* 
debtor, whom the cruelty of the | 


deceaied had ſent there !/—what 
a wretch ! 
& © bookſeller in Holland 
has lately publ ſhed a fine 
tranflation of Lucretius, done by 
bimſelf, with a very apy 4 
preface againſt the errors of Epj- 
Cureaniſm ; and a laceman of Am- 
ſterdam has been preſented with a 
filver medal by the Haerlem ſo- 
Ciety, for a compoſition of his, on 
one of their prize queſtions. 
Fu A gentleman, who is lately 
* returned from his trayels, 
paſted through Spain in his way, by 
whom we are ipformed, that the 
Spaniards have reſolved to aug- 
ment the fortifications at the Ha- 
vannah, ſeveral old experienced 
engineers from France and Ger- 
many being retained at a conſider- 
able expence, and are to embark 
in a frigate of war from Cadiz 
for the iſland of Cuba, to exa- 
mine and ſurvey the port and 
harbour of the Havannah, and to 
draw up plans ſor rendering that 
place 1mpregnab'e by land or 
ſea. We are told likewiſe that 
ſome of the beſt handicraft work - 
men, as maſons, ſtonecutters, 
brieklayers, c. which can be 
8 in all Spain, are to eni- 
bark for the ſame place. 

There is now living at Bridg- 
water in Somertetſ}.ire, one Mrs. 
Gecgde, a widow lady, that was 
an eye-witneſs of Monmouth's 
cefeat on Sedgemore, and alſo of 
the blood · thiriiy judge Jefferies. 


On Wedneſday died at his 
apartments in Theobald's -row, 
near 103, Benjamin Cauſton, gent. 
who had been many years an ex. 
aminer, and one of the fixty 
clerks in chancery. | 

There is now living in the town 
of Hartley in Eſſex, one Arthur 

ackſon, a ploughman, aged 107, 
and his wife, aged 103, who have 
been married $1 years, and never 
had a child. FEE a 
3 gentleman's effects at Hack- 
nęey, an old cremona violin fold 


fer the very high price of forty- 


five guineas. A perſon preſent 
would have given a guinea more, 
but he declared the joke thould 
not be ſpoiled. 447 

A few days ago a couple werg 


married at a church in this city, 


and when the ceremony was ended, 
1t appeared that they had no money 


to pay the parſon, having only 


one farthing between them; on 


which a conſtable was ſent for, 
who refuſed to take charge of 


them, and they were ſuffered to 


depart in peace. 


There is a certain foreign gen- 
leman who often 3 
levees at St. James's, a great 
adept in ſlight of hand —As he 
paſies the guard, he generally flips 
a ſhilling into the hand of one of 
the ſoldiers ; but by ſome leger- 
demain-trick or Be — 
performed open in fight of the 
people, the ſoldier can never keep 


the ſhilling, which is conveyed in 


an inſtant ought of ſight, to the 


no ſmall ſurpriſe and diſappoint- 


ment of the poor ſoldier, and di- 
verſion of the artiſt and populace. 
This, though fingular, has been 
practiſed ſeveral times at the door 
or 


On Friday, at the ſale of 3 


30. 
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or entrance to his Daniſh majeſty's 
apartments in the court-yard, St. 
James's. : 
| There is a twelfth hat juſt 
29. become vacant in the ſacred 
college at Rome, by the death of 
cardinal Creſcenti, biſhop of Fer- 
rar?, who was raiſed to the pur- 


ple by Benedict XIV. in the year 
1743 TIS 

1 This day being the birth day 

of the princeſs- royal, who entered 


into the third year of her age, 
their majeſties received the com- 
pliments of the nobility, &c. on 
that occaſion. | 
Yeſterday as his majeſty was 
coming to St. James's from Rich. 
mond, the chaiſe in which his 
majeſty was, run over a boy four 
years old, in Kenſington - town, 
t great care is taken of him by 


order of his majeſty, and he is in 


a fair way of recovery. | 

| Goſport, Sept. 27. On Wed. 
neſday was interred in our 
chapel the remains of Chriſtopher 
Spigget, 7 72 years, the oldeſt 
maſter cook in the navy. In his 
majeſty's ſhip the Superb, in the 
year 1718, under Sir George 
Byng, he had both his hands ſhot 


off at the wriſts hy one ſhot, for 
which he enjoyed a penſion of 97 


13]. 6s. 8d. a gat, upwards 
of fifty years. De was many 
yegrs cook of the Royal William, 
but to his deczaſe, of the Wor- 
ceſter man of war. He was re- 


markable for his agility in ws 


his ſtumps without any artifici 
aſſiſtance. He could play at cards, 
Kittles, take ſnuff, help himſelf 
to drink, &c. | 

Pork, Sept. 27. On tueſday laſt 
the remains of the late governor 
Stephenſon of Bengal, who died 
a few days ago in Queen-ſguare, 


London, arrived at Hunt 
where they lay in ſtate at the 
crown-inn, and next morning ſet 
off for Keſwick in Cum 
the place of his nativity, where 
they were to be interred. This 
gentleman dying inteſtate, and 
without iſſue, his fortune, which 
is ſuppoſed to be upwards of 
500 000 |. devolves to his ne- 
phew. _ 

We are informed from Rome, 
that a fire broke out on the zoth 
ult. in the library of the vatican, 
which began in the head librarian's 
apartment, and deſtroyed all his 
books and 3, together with 
ſome valuable works * ij Ls 

repgring for the . 

— * add, that the church 
af the trinitarians at Montenero, 
near the palace of the French 
ambaſſador, alſo lately took fire, 
and that the whole edihce, with 
all its ornaments, &c. was con- 
ſumed, except the glory and the 
hoſt, which were preſerved from 
the flames by a prieſt, at the ut- 
molt hazard of his life. 


DiE this Menth in advanced 
| Ages. 


At Nice, Count Flaherty, aged 


At Touch, in Stirlingſhire, 
Charles Smith, eſq; aged 80. | 
Mr. John Stede, upwards of 
fifty years prompter to the thea- 
tre's royal in Lincola's-ina-fields, 
and Covent-garden, aged 81. 
Hugh Hency, eſq; many years 
keeper of his majelty's regalia in 
the tower, aged 92 
Jonathan Gray, the famous 
Jack-Pudding, or Merry- Andrew, 
aged 100. | 
Dominick Ryley, of White- 
chapel, aged 101. He was a 
corporal 
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1 9 at the battle of Boyne 
in king William's reign. , 
Mr. Jacob Gordon, formerly a 
tallow-chandler and ſoap- boiler in 
Southwark, aged 102. 

At Pickley-Hill, near Biſhop- 
Aukland, Mr. Ralph How, aged 
103. 


Vaughan of Kingſdowne, aged 


100. 
OCTOBER, 
. In the center of the town 


of Chelmsford in Eſſex, near 
the town-hall, ſtands one of the 
moſt remarkable conduits in all 
England, if not in all Europe: 
it is built with brick and ſtone, 
of a quadrangular form, about 
T4 fect high, and from the four 
Pipes, Ouz on each fide the 
quadrangle, there run in one mi- 
nute one hogſhead and a half and 
four gallons and a half of water; 
in one day 2262 hogſheads, 
ard 54 gallons; in one month 
63,300 hogſheads; and in one 
year 825,942 hogſheads, and 54 
_ gallons of 7 ſpring water. 

On each of the ſides are the 
following Latin inſcriptions, one 
on each ſide of the pedeſtal, ex- 
tremely alluſive to the ſubject, viz. 
Beuignus Lenignis, nec parcus parcis. 
Nec dirinutus largiendo. Sic charitas 
a Deo fante. 

Almoſt at the upper part, on 
three of the rides, are the arms of 
England, the arms of the late 
duke of Schombery, and likewiſe 
thoſe of the late carl Fitzwalter ; 
and on the whole, it merits the 
attention of the curious and in- 
telligen: traveller. 

This day, nine fine honters 


Mrs. Vaughan, mother of capt. 


would turn to 


17768 
were ſold at Bever's repoſitory, fop 


690 I. which is 76l. 13s. 4d. 


each. A remarkable inſtance in 
the horſe-dealing buſineſs. 


Upwards of fourſcore priſonery 
under ſentence of tranſportation, 


were this morning taken from 
Newgate, and put on board a 
cloſe lighter at Black friars, in 
order to their being tranſported 
to America, purſuant to their ſen- 
tence. They went off very merry, 
huzzaing, and declared they were 
going to a place, where they 
2 ſoon regain their loſt l. 


ity. 8 

A letter from Senegal mentions, 
that a valuable gold mine, has 
lately been diſcovered near the 
Cataracks of Felu, 200 league: 
up the river, which it was expected 
account. 

This morning a quantity of ar- 
tillery and ordnance were ſhipped 
at Wool wich for the iſland of fort 
St. Lewis, near the mouth of the 
river Senegal, which is to ſtrongly 
fortify it with ſeveral new wor 

It has been aſſerted, that within 
the laſt ten days, bills of exchange 


for above 80,0001. have been re. 


mitted to France, for the uſe of 
Engliſh gentlemen now in that 
Kingdom. | 


John's church, Weſtminſter, 
Mrs Churchill, mother of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Charles Churchill. 
What was very remarkable, her 
daughter Miſs Patty Churchill, 
died the Thurſday before, ſo that 
the mother and daughter both lay 
dead at the ſame time, and in one 
houſe. 

Some tinie ago a creditor 
3. threw a man into the Mat- 


ſhaiſea, and at the ſame time 


wiſhed, with the moſt horrid im- 
| | precations, 


This morning died near dt. 


the 


SKF S 
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recations, that he might not live 
an hour longer than the poor man 
was confhned. The cauſe was 
tried, the debt ſet afide, and the 
man diſcharged. At the moment 


of his diſcharge, the inhuman cre 


ditor was cruthed to death by a 
cart in Thames-ſtrert — The in- 
humanity of this circumitance, 
would lead us to think it falle, 
though it has been inſerted in all 
the daily papers without contra- 


ciction; but it is to be hoped, no 
| ſuperſtitious concluſions will be 
drawn from it. 


It is now ſaid that one principal 


reaſon for allowing a popiſh biſhop 


in Canada, was, to furniſh a pre- 
tence for cſiabliſhing a proteſtant 
prelatic hierarchy throughout all 


the other Engliſh colonies of Ame- 


rica. | 

directors reſolution of appointing 
their own ſea officers, upwards of 
twenty, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth 
and fifth mates, togetber with 
ſenior midſhipmen, and 'quarter- 
maſters, have already been put 
upon the preferable liſt to have 
com niſſions made out for them, 
not according to the weight of 


their purſcs, but their merit. 


The princeſs conſo.t of the 
7. hereditary prince of Heſle- 
Caſſel was ſalely delivered on the 
14th of lait month of a princeſs, 
wo was baptized on the 23d, by 


the names of Maria Frederica. 


Prince Charles Louis Frederic 
of Mecklenbur zh Strelitz, general 
of the Hanoverian troops, was 
eſpouſed on the 13th ult. to the 
Princefs Frederica Carolina Louiſa, 
eldeſt daughter of Prince George 
William, of Heſſe Darmſtad. 
It is ſaid, that the clandeſ- 
une importation of foreign- made 


In conſequence of the eat india 


gloves and mitts, injures the lea- 


ther- dreſſers and ſellers, to the 
full amount of 30,0001. per ann. 
An ingenious gentleman in 
5 Cornwall has lately invented a 
method of introducing ſtone-boil- 
ers to their fire-engines, inſtead 
of copper - boilers, 5 uſed, 
which will be a great ſaving to 
thoſe concerned in mines, as well 
as other places, where thoſe noble 
machines are wanted. This im- 
provement has been the ſubject 
of many years diſpute among 
connoiſſeurs in the act of ce- 
menting hard ſtone bodies. | 
Letters from Rome ſay, that 
the people of Milan were near 
riſing, on account of the cardinal 
Charles Borromeo's not being 
mentioned as a ſaint in the circu- 


lar letter of count Firmian ; and 


that their fury was a ed onl 
by the reading of TS other 
papers, in which that cardinal 
had the title of ſaint given him 
in ſeveral places. * 
Extrad of a letter from Paris, dated 
September 13. | 
„Doctor Paulet, phyſician in 
this city, having made profound 
reſearches into the origin of the 

ſmall-pox, the hiſtory of which 
he has publiſhed, hath plainly 
demonſtrated, that no perſons 
bear about them the ſeeds of that 
malady, which did not exiſt in 
Europe till the 16th century of the 
chriſtian æra; that the revoiutions 
which were then made in this part 
of the world, contributed much 
to its propagation ; and that, like 
an outrageous peſtilence, it ſpread 
itſelf at firſt into our countries, 
atterwards into America, where 
it was unknown before the Eu- 
ropean diſcoveries made there. 
Some 
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Some eftabliſhed principles are 
laid down in this 11 work, 
that precaptions ſhould em- 
ployed againſt this diſeaſe — 
thoſe uſed in time of à pl 

which is the ſole method o — 
pelling it from our climates. All 
ſtates are invited to be more at- 
tentive than they have hitherto 
been to the contagion of this 


T — now living at Streatham 
in Surry, one Mrs. R , who 
is in the 102d year o her age, ru 
and is able to walk, read, and 
work' without ſpektacles 

In a co n lately held 
- at Rome, at which cardinal Ne- 
groni, the new ſecretary of ſtate, 
abfted, it has been determined to 
make de of the treaſures of pope 
Sixtus V. to ſupply the 
exigencies of the holy ſee, occa- 
fioned by the preſent conteſt with 
the houſe of Bourbon, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of ſe- 
veral of the cardinals, who have 
formerly proteſted againſt drawing 
any more treaſure out of the caſtle 
of St. Angelo; the money taken 
out frpm thence about two or three 
years ago to purchaſe corn having 
never been replaced, though grain 
has ſince been much cheaper. 

6. Sherborne, OB. 3. Laſt week 
the wife of Mr. Williams, an 
exciſeman at Cannington, near 
Bridgwater, was ſafely delivered 
of three fine boys, who are all 
likely to live: they are baptized 
by the names of Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob. 

It is remarkable, and worthy 
obſervation, that the number and 
value of our imports, in the port 
of London, has exceeded by one 
third the exports, within theſe 


three mouths paſt : a circumſtance 


. univerſity. 


celebrated all over Eu- 
entenſive nn 


thoſe well 


which bodes no extraordinary en- 
couragement to the trade and ma. 
nufactures of this nation. 

A foreign 
been con many years in 
4 and made the modern 

ſtem of the Dutch his peculiat 
yo affirms, that the United 
Provinces were never ſince the 
foundation of that republic, on ſo 
reſpectable footing ; both in their 
foreign _—_— ns, a well as in- 
ternal — a lon * 

_ y opal inch —_— 
extendile © — by W is ſaid, the 
Dutch can raiſe immediatel fore 
—— ſterlin 1 home. 
ums lodged in 
22 at intereſt at different fo- 


reign powers, whereof England is 


the principal. No wonder thoſe | 
preſent ſagacious — little re- 


on a re. 


gard to a certain 

cent application. 
7. Saturday died at Glaſgow, Dr. 
Robert Simpſon, profeſſor of as 


was juſtl 
rope for 
in his profeſſion. 

It is calculated 
acquainted with trade, that for 
four years paſt upwards of half a 


million in ready ſpecie has been 


remitted from France in parti- 
cular, and Germany for our beſt 
Engliſh horſes, both for draught 
and hunters, an object meriting 
the attention of f adminiſtration : — 
as a tax of five pounds on every 
ſaddle-horſe, and forty 

on every came han, ſo ex- 
ported, to be paid by the — 
chaſer, would oy an eligible 

for raiſing next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment halt a million, without hav- 
ing recourſe to that pernicious 
practice of lotteries. 


A gentle- 


tleman, who has 


goney erg 
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8. A gentleman in Coleraine in 


reland has now living a =_— 
— was ſent over to his ther, 
amongſt other curioſities from Ja- 
maica, in the year 1694; it is of 
the maccaw kind, but through its 
age has loſt its former beautiful 
diverſity of feathers, and is now 
become entirely grey. 


10. They write from Paris, that 


preparatio ns are ing there for 
the marriage of the Dauphin with 
an Archdutcheſs; and for the 
de Pro- 
vence with a princeſs of Savoy, 
which marriages are to be cele- 
brated on the ſame day in May 
next. | 


Sbe has been obliged for ſeveral 
months to keep bed, and 
E ber hearing, and a co- 

r in her face; but her cheeks 
are fallen and her whole body 
is nothing but ſkin and bone; 


a caſe ſo extraordinary, attracts 


event which 


tion was only a revival of a 


fortune to the patriotic author 


ham cut an enormous pumpkin, 
fix feet, the weight ſeventy 


the notice of abundance of peo- 
m We have authority to aſſure 
13- the public, that certain ad- 
vices are received by the ſhip Po- 
cock, from Bengal, that a treaty 
of peace had been concluded 
with the ſabah of Dekan; an 
promiſed the moſt 
favourable proſpect of reducing 
Hyder Ally, and of eſtectually 


n 


It is a great miſtake, that the 
proclamation iſſued in lord Bute's 
miniſtry, prohibiting trade with 
Corſica, and dignifying the Cor- 
ficans with the name of rebels, 


was the firſt of the kind iſſued 


in Britain, for that proclama- 


former one, iſſued in the reign 
of George II. and in Mr. Pitt's 
r 2 

Philadelpbia, September, 1. 

We are informed, that a gen- 
tleman in Virginia, has lately 
left, by his will, a handſome 


of the Ls A letters, * Ad | 
grateful acknowledgement 
eminent ſervices thereby render- 
ed to the Britiſh colonies in this 
continent. A 
On monday a gardiner at Fal- 


the circumference of which was 


nds, and when the pul 
og Rene BM 1 nds e 


gallons ö 
Yeſterday being the an- 
14 niverſary of Edward the 
confeflor's birth-day, the tombs 
in Weſtminſter-abbey were ſhut 


up, by order of the dean and 


chapter 
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chapter, to vent the great 
— of Catholics 
who always repair thither on 
that day, from paying their de- 
votions to that ſaint. 

We hear that one houſe in 
London, remits half-yearly, no 
leſs tnan 80,000 pounds to Hol- 
land, for the intereſt of money 
which that republick has in our 
funds. | 
A few days fince, a woman in 
the alms-houſe at Lee in 3 
aged was arreſted by a gran 
45 — for an old of 
of , 6A pounds, which was 
compromiſed by the inhabi- 
_ tants. 

Laſt week the noblemen ard 
gentlemen of the catch-club in 
St. James's-ſtreet, gave the five 


annual gold medals for the pre- 


ſent year, of ten guineas value 
each, engraved by Mr. Pingo, 
of Gray's-Inn Lane, to Thomas 
Apguſtine Arne, of London, 
or in muſic, for compoſing 
the beſt Engliſh catch: to Sa- 
muel Webb, for compoling the 
beſt ſerious glee : to Giacchino 
Cocchi for compoſing the beſt 
Italian catch: to John Dyne, 
iſt of St. Noets, for com- 
g the beſt chearful glee. 
They write from Chi- 
15- eheſter, that in the begin- 
thinning of this month died near 
that city, one W. Abbots a la- 
bouring man, in the 104th year 
of his age: he was a Shrewſ⸗ 
| bury man by birth, and was able 
to work till laſt winter. 
On wedaeſday night died, after 
à few days illneſs, at his houſe 
at Chiſwick, James Douglas, 
earl of MWorton, one of the ſix- 
teen peers, and lord- regiſter of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and 


[1768 
reſident of the royal ſociety ; 
bis lordſhip is ſucceeded in his 
honours and eſtates by Sholtg 
Charles, lord Aberdour ; his 
other children are lady Mary, 
John and lady Bridget; the two 
laſt under age. 


17. Thurſday a young lady of 


12,009 fortune eloped to, Scot. 
land with the head-waiter of a 
tavern in the city, carrying with 
her above 1000 pounds in money 
and jewels. 


We are now told from Rome, 


that in a congregation of twelve 
cardinals, lately held there, to 
conſider of means of defraying the 
preſent extraordinary expences of 
the ſtate, occaſioned by the levy 
of troops making for the de- 
fence of the Ferrareſe, &c. it 
has been determined to have 
a loan of 200,000 crowns, 
on the bank of the holy ghoſt 
in that city, and to leave what 
remains of the treaſure in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, wholly un- 
touched. Se 


Extract of a letter from Lurgan, 


in the caunty of Armagh, in Ire- 


land, dated the 5th injtant. 


18. „In December laft, a gif! 


in this town, aged about fifteen, 
began to take delight in drink- 
ing water almoſt boiling hor, 
which exceſſively ſhocked her 


parents, who took every method 


to prevent her, but in vain ; for 
if boiling water was poured out 
of a 9 in a bowl, to cool 
it for two or three minutes, ſhe 
would throw it out, and filling 
the bowl with hot water directly, 
drink it, and ſay it gave her 
eaſe. She was then watched, and 
the boiling water kept from her, 

Where- 


F 


LA 
1 


reel 
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| whereupon ſhe would riſe in the 


water, and drink it all before 
ſtirred. In this courſe ſhe 
has continued, until within this 
month, when on being deprived 
of the water, which is now four 
weeks and three days, ſhe left 
of eating any food. By defire, 
ſhe has 1 ſent a mile into the 
country : where, for rinſing the 
churns, there happened to be on 
the fire a kettle of boiling water, 
which the took into a private 
room and drank it off. | 
« As this caſe is very ſingular, 
the faculty are the moſt capa- 
ble of accounting for it.” 


nicht and boil a tea-kettle full 
of 
ſhe 


We hear from Cackermouth, 


that two couple - were married 
there lately, whoſe ages added 
„ amounted to three hun- 


dred and upwards. 


Providice (ou-Bngland J 


o , 

On Monday Manig, at 
19. five in the afternoon, being 
the time appointed for dedicating 
the great elm tree, at capt. Joſeph 
Olney's, in this town, to be a tree 
of liberty, there was a t con- 


_ courſe of very reſpectable people, 


of this and the neighbouring 
towns, many coming a coaſide- 
rable diſtance out of the province 


of the Maſſachuſett's bay, to aſſiſt 
on the occaſion. 


An animated 
diſcourſe was delivered from the 


ſummer-houſe in the tree, by a 


ſon of liberty, wherein was briefly 
pointed out the terms of coloniza- 
tion of the firſt planters of theſe 
colonies, a declaration of our 
rights, and a particular enumera- 
tion of our grievances, together 
with a deſignation of the means of 
redreſs. After which tollowed 


the ceremony of dedication, thus : 
The people in that ſummer-houſe 
laying their hands on the tree, the 
gentleman who gave the diſcourſe 
pronounced theſe words aloud. 
« We do, in the name and be- 
half of all the true ſons of liberty 
in America, Great-Britain, Ire- 
land, Corſica, or whereſcever they 
may be diſperſed throughout the 
world, dedicate, and folemaly de- 
vote this tree to be a TEE of 
LiserTY : May all our counſels 
and deliberations, under its ve- 
nerable branches, be guided by 
wiſdom, and directed for the ſup- 
ort and maintenance of that li- 
— which our forefathers ſought 
out, and found under trees and in 


the wilderneſs: May it lon 


flou- 
riſh, and may the ſons of liberty 
often repair hither, to confirm and 
ſtrengthen each other. When 


they look towards this ſacred elm, 


may they be penetrated with a 
ſenſe of their duty to themſelves 
and their poſterity ; and may they. 
like the — of David, grow 
ſtronger and ſtronger, while their 
enemies, like the houſe of Saul, 
ſhall grow weaker and weaker. 
Amen.” The whole was con- 
ducted with great order and quiet. 

The monument lately erected 
over the body of the late unfortu- 
nate young Mr Allen in Newing- 
ton church- yard, is taken down 


by particular order 


| On Sunday laſt, a gentle- 
20. man of large fortune, near 
Maidenhead, in Berkſhire, aged 
76, was married to a ſinę young 
girl, to whom he ſtood ther 
in the year 1750; ſke is his fourth 
wife, and he has ſeveral children 
— the age of their mother · in- 
av. 


Yeſterday the ſeſſions began * 
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the Old-Bailey, when twenty-one 
priſoners were tried, two of whom 
were capitally convicted, viz. John 
Davis, * breaking the dwelling - laſt 
he of John Davenport, near 
Carnaby-market, with intent to 
ſeal the goods, c. John U 
hart, for robbing Dr. Piggot o 

ur _ -_ a guinea, — 
Cranford Twelve were 
caſt for — and ſeven 


Extrad of a letter from Paris, dated 
October 7. 
| « An arret of the chamber 
21. of Varicans, of the 24th ult. 
3 a hawker of books, 
who has a wife and a numerous 
family, alſo a journeyman grocer, 
to the Carcan for three ſucceſſive 
days, then to be burnt in the 
| Hand, and afterwards ſent to the 
lies, and the hawkers wife to 
confined in the priſon. of the 
hoſpital, for having ſold the Man 
of Forty Crowns, pnbliſhed in 
the Mercury and other journals; 
0 or the Veſtal, a tra- 
gedy, which was to bave been 
* by the French comedians; 
Chriſtianity unveiled. The 


hard fate of thi this family greatly 


excites the compathon of the pub- 


lic. 7 
Yeſterday ſe uni — the 
* body of the right „the 
2 of Morton, was ery at his 
lordihip's houſe as Chiſwick, in 
Middleſex, in the preſence of Sir 
John Pringle, bart M. D. Dr. 
Warren, and ſeveral other phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons, when it was 
diſcovered, that the diſorder of 
which he died. was an ulcer in his 
ſtomach, which afflied his lord - 
= for many years beſore his 
e 
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morning 
on ſhore, near Hull-bridge, 


[1768 
Thomas, Archer, lord Archer, 
baron of Umberflade, recorder of 
_—_ , (who died on Tueſday 
it Figo irgo, in Eſſex) was creaz. 
of had Archer, and baron Um- | 
dati July 14, 1747, 21 Geo. 
II. He married Catherine, young. 
eft daughter of Sir Thomas Tip. 
ping, of Wheatheld, in Oxford. 
ſhire, baronet, (ſiſter 'of lady San- 


dys) by whom he had iſſue, 2 


ſon and two daughters, viz. 
hon. Andrew Archer, now Na 
Archer, who was choſen member 


for Coveatry in the t parſia- 
ment; and on July 23, 1761, 
married Sarah, eldeſt hter of 


James Weſt, eſq, and by her Me 
three daughters; Catherine, mar 
ried Aug. 11, 1750. to 
fourth earl of Plymouth ; and 
Anne, married March 15, 1756; 
to Edward Garth Tournour, 
Skillingleith-park in Suſſe x, 
now earl of Winterton, in Ire. 
land, and member for . 


countries. has not only been ho- 


noured with an audience from the 
firit men of rank and learning in 
that kingdom, but is ſo far ap- 
proved, that the higheſt expecta- 
tions are formed of its ſucceis and 
— 
de ffnen prifoners wers 
tried at the Old-Baily, two of 
whom were ly convi 
On T 


laſt cams. 


Burnham-waſh, near the 2d 
coaſt in Eſſex, upon the eſtate of 
Robert Tabraham, elq; LN 
man in that 


young female whale, about 100 
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feet in length ; the country people 
ot aſſ:mbled in great nur bers, 


armed with guns, ſtaves, ſpears, 


ches, i(chforks, and ocher 
© rh 148 and after ai- 
faulting and combating from break 
of day until the evening, it was 
at laſt overcome; And, what is 
very remarkable, when the coun 


70 try people had cut the animal 


open with ha:chets, &c. there 
cane out of the belly three young 
ones, each about the fize of a 
RL. 
Tis computed fince the year 
1755 to this preſent Ara, about 
25,000 young recruits of all arts 
and profefiohns have been in- 
veighled or kidnapped, and ſent 
road to the Eatt-Indies in the 
company's fervice; ” whereof not 
q have returned, 
or ever will po _ — 
country again, which, allowing 
Wark 4 the ulual value 
of each uſeful member in a politi- 
cal ſtate, the real eſſential loſs to 


chis nation, in a ſeries of about 


thu teen years, will amount to ſe- 
ven millions five hundred thou- 


| ſand pounds, —— nearly equal, it 


is preſumed, to the ſum total of 
half a dozen Afiatic Nabobs, with 
their annual revenues to the bar- 
gain. A matter meriting the at- 
tention of every free - born Briton. 

| There is now living at Ber- 
24. ick. u n-Twecd, one Pal- 


mer, an eſtabliſhed gunner on the 


fortifications at that place, aged 
102, who enjoys his health and 
ſenſes in a very great degree, and 
when the weather is fine, gene- 
rally goes to angle in the river at 
that place. | 2 

We hear from Largo in Fife. 
ſhire, that in the ſpace of atwelve- 
month, ren women in that and 


the neighbouring pariſhes, were 
delivered of twins. | f 
Dr. Inzenhous is appointed 
ph-fician to the imperial court, 
wich conſiderable appointments; 
and he has engaged to go where - 
ever their imperial majeſties ſhall 
think proper to ſend him. It is 
thought he will ſoon repair to Flo- 
rence, to inoculate the grand duke 
of Tuſcany ; and as the queen of 
the Two Sicilies has not had the 
ſmall-pox, it is probable, if the 
king her ſpouſe will conſent to it, 
that he will likewiſe go to admi- 
niſter the ſame operanon to her. 
Sir Mark Stuart Pleydell Bart. 
who died lately at his ſeat in 
Berkſhire, aged ſeventy-five was 
one of the exchequer annuitants 
on ſurvivorſhipeſtabliſhed in 1693. 
The original number of nominees 
was 1013. who for too l. ſabſcribed 
by each, had the firſt year 101. 
with benefit of ſurvivorſhip; of 
theſe 982 are now dead, ſo that 
thirty-one only are ſurviving, 
who received for the laſt hal 
year 111 l. 18. 8 d. each. The 
fund, which is 70001. per annum, 
is to be divided the laſt year among 
the ſurvivors, and then to ceaſe. 
Viema, Oc. 1, On Monday 


laſt the empreſs - Queen gave a 


| ay dinner to fixty-five little 
ys and girls, who had been in- 
oculated in the hoſpital of Meyd- 
ling, prior to the inoculation of 
tae arch-dukes' and the arch- 
dutcheſs Thereſa: Her- majeſty 
and their royal highnefſes the 
arch - dukes and arch - dutche#, 


waited on the children at table, 
and afterwards gave to each a 


crown of the value of two florins: 
Their parents were alſo enter- - 
tained at another table in the 
caſtle: After which they were 

L preſent 
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t at a German comedy ; 
and at their return, muſical in- 
ſtruments were ſent to them, and 
they danced till night. 
F There are no leſs than ſe- 
ze venty-two young gentlemen, 
going out in the India _—_— 
ice as writers this ſeaſon, full 
of hopes of making Nabob for- 
tunes before they return to their 
native country. 

On Saturday died at wg, 4" $- 
bridge, in an advanced 75 y 
Hay, relict of the late Dr. Hay, 
and mother of Dr. Hay, dean of 

the arches court, and judge of 
the prerogative court ot Canter- 


forty members of the French aca- 
 demy, known by his many lite - 
rary productions, died at Paris 
thegth of this month, aged eighty - 
teven years. 

Letters from Vienna bring an 
account of a dreadful fire on the 
manor of Trautſon, in Bohemia, 
where near fix hundred houſes and 
granaries have been reduced to 
aſhes ; and what renders the mis- 
tortune the more deplorable, is, 
_ that all the product of the late 
haiveſt has been conſumed, the 
poor inhabitants not being able to 
f Veſterday the carl of Mor- 

7 ton waited on his majelty, 
and delivered up the enſigns of 
the order of the Thiſtle, which 
1 late father had been inveſted 
with. 

Veſterday a chapter of the order 
of the Thiſtle was held at St. 
James's, at which his majeſty, as 
— of the order, prelided, 
when the marquis of Lothain was 
elected and invelled with the {aid 
order. 


wy d'Olivet, one of the 
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Letters from Bengal by the 


Admiral Pocock Indiaman, men. 
tion that one Finlater, a Nonh- 


Briton, and an officer of ſeapoy: 
in the Eaſt-India company's ſer. 
vice, during one of his expeditions 


in the country, got poſſeſſion of a 


diamond of great value, which 
he ſold to a black merchant for a 
hundred thouſand rupees. © 


The following account of the 


pirates and murderers may be de. 
— on. A ſet of daring fel. 
ows for apwards of ſeven 

paſt, moſt of whom lived at Haſt- 


ings in Suſſex; and during that 
time, boarded and robbed ſeve- 


ral ſhips coming up the channel, * 


boarded a Dutch 
bound, plundered 


and particular] 
ſhip — 
p- 


the iv. murdered all the crew, | 


and then ſank the ſhip. At laſt 
they were diſcovered by their 
bragging to one another, how 
the — * iggled about when 
they had cut him on the back- 
bene with an ax: upon this, in- 
formation was given to the govern- 
ment, who immediately - urdered 2 
detachment of two hundred ſol- 


diers to march from London for | 


Haſtings, with ſtrict c not to 


let the leaſt word tranſpire that 


could give any perſon ſuſpicion 
of what they came for; and alſo 
if any diſturbance ſhould happen 
in the town, not to interfere there- 


in. Upon their arrival there, or 


the next day after, the mayor of 
Haſtings was walking in the town, 
when he was inte by one 
of the gang, (as they went by the 
name of Ruxey's crew, or gang) 
what the ſoldiers came for, on 


which the mayor anſwered him, 
he could not tell; upon which 


chey aſſaulted the mayor, who 
called to the ſoldiers to aſſiſt _ 
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and they having orders not to in - their ſtatutes, in the place of 
termeddle in any diſturbance, re- the late carl of Morton; the 
fuſed their aſſiſtance, but upon ſuffrages of the members preſent 
their officers appearing, they im- were taken and ſummed up; 
mediately ſeized three of the when it appeared, that Janes 
gang, who, together with ſeveral Burrow, eſq; late vice - preſident, 
others have been ſent to London. was elected by a very great ma- 
A man of war and a cutter lay off jority ; and he was declared pre- 
Haſtings far ſome time to receive ſident, to hold the ſaid office 
them, the appearance of which till St. Andrew's day next, ac- 
— the gang more uneafineſs cording to the forms of the ſo- 


arrival of the ſoldiers. Ciety. 3 
3 _- Je is ſurprizing the witlings, 
Extra of à letter from a mer- who have racked their brains 
faſt. |  _ chant in ee to his cor- in 1 - __ _ 
= reſpondent in Glaſgow, Auguft 25. them to the adorable total of 45, 
| * | 1 25 ſhould have been ſo — 0k 

We would have ſent you an catching at the ſhadow to neg - 
'| _arder for ſome goods by this op- le&t Mr. Wilkes's chiefeſt glory, 
x portunity, but all the merchants that of repreſenting the real 
| of this and ſome other provinces number of 45, in parliament. 
have figned an agreement not to The county of Middleſex, in 
import ay, more goods from Kitchen's pocket map, which 
Britain; which agreement I was has been in print upwards of 
obliged to come into: A few ten years, has 45 printed in its 
individuals could not oppoſe ſo centre, and ſtands ſo in the table 
popular a meaſure.” of reference. 

The Americans ſpould tell the true Advice was yeſterday re- 
reaſon wvby they ail, mt impor 9. ceived from Holland, that 
ary more goods fram England. They the princeſs of Nauſau Weil- 
are ¶ cue are well informed) ſo neg- bourg, was ſafely delivered of 4 


_ mh their payments, that the prince, about nine o'clock on 
Fc 3 m:rchants will not give FTaeſdiy morning at the Hague. 
on | ben credit, If this is not the Lewis the VIIIch, reigning 
io % in general, it is Inown to be landgrave of Heſle Darmſtadt, 
wm | Ja in a great part. and held-marſhal general of the 
ew | An edift has been iſſued at imperial troops, died at Darm- 
1 Rome, forbidding any altar to ſtadt on the 19th inſtant in his 
of. de raiſed, for the future, in the ſeventy-cighth year, 05 
m, | ftrets of that city, on the feaſt They write from Berlin, that 
ne of the virgin, or any other ho- ſome rogues had found means to 
he | liday ; that cuſtom having been enter the king of Pruffia's bed- 
g) | found to occaſion many tumults chamber at Potzdam, where they 
2 1 and diſorders. broke open a bureau, and carri- 
m, | 28 The council of the royal ſoci- ed off the ſum of 15,090 crowns, 
ch | er, having been ſummoned to all in gold. 

ho meet yeſterday for the election . Letters, dated September 
1 of 4 preſident, according to 3 2 have been received from 
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Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander of 
the muſeum, who lately ſet out 
on a voyage for the ſouth-ſeas, 
in the ſhip Endeavour. When 
theſe letters were diſpatched, 
the ſhip was juſt going out of 
the Madeiras, and all in good 
health. God 
We are well informed, that a 
manufactory has been lately eſ- 
tabliſhed in the territories of the 
prince of Anhalt Deſſau in Ger- 
many, aſter the manner of that 
at Birmingham; and that there 
are no leſs than fifty-three Eng- 
liſhmen now employed there. 
There is now living at Meſt- 
ham, a village in Surry, one 
John Davis, aged 102 years, 
no way impaired in his mental 
tacultics, and enjoys a good ſtate 
of health ; he has been clark of 
the pariſh of Meſtham for near 
ſeventy years, and what is more 
remarkable, all the children, 
grand - children and great-grand. 
children that ever he had, are 
mill alive, to the number of fiſty 
or upwards. 


Extralt of a letter from Paris, 
October 17. 

« A petition has juſt made its 
appearance here in print, that 
has been drawn up and ſigned 
by an advocate, and preſented 
to the kiug, in behalf of the 
eldelt fon and preſumptive heir 
of the king of I imor and Solor, 
in the Moluccas. This prince 
(as here fer forth) ſet out from 
his father's dominions with thirty 
tlaves, and riches ſufficient to 
1upport the ſplendor of his rank, 
under the conduct of his precep- 
tor, a Fortugucte dominican, who 
told the ſlaves at Macao, and at 
engt abandoned the prince at 


[ 1768 
L'Orient, leaving him only the 
habit of a ſlave, which he had 
perſuaded him to take, that he 
might remain unknown to the 
French, becauſe they had no 
greater pleaſure than to kill and 
eat the princes that fell into their 
hands. The young prince, thus 
forſaken at L' Orient, was aſſiſt- 
ed by a cook, who learnt him 
his trade, which the prince has 
exerciſed for five years on board 
of different ſhips ; and after ſe. 
veral voyages is come to Paris, 
where he has been able to col. 
let ſome vague teſtimonies of 
his birth. The object of the 
requeit of the prince of Timor is, 
that the king would ſend a ſhip 
or two to his country, to get 
ſome information that may ena- 
ble him to return thither in a 
manner ſuitable to his condi- 
tion. He pretends to demon- 
itrate that France might be a 
gainer by this ſtep, fince it 
would afford an opportunity to 
open a new branch of commerce, 


the more advantageous, as, ac- 


cording to the atteſtation of a 
ſurgeon who has been at Timor, 
there is in that iſland ſome land 
which produces gold powder 
and not only ſpices and foreſts 


of the wood of Santal, but alſo 
topazzes, rubies, ſapphires, and 


other precious ſtones, are found 


there. The prince is willing to 
remain in France till the return 
_ of the ſhips whoſe departure he 


ſolicits; and if he ſhall then ap- 
pear to have in the leaſt deviated 
trom truth, to ſubmit to the pu- 
niſhments that he may deſerve. 
The miniſter of Marine has not 
yet complied with the requeſt, on 
account, of the oppoſition made 
to it by the India company, who 

| are 
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are afraid of any infringement on 


their excluſive privileges. 


Dip, this month, in advinced 
ages, 

Mrs. Sparrow of Kenſington, 
2 . 
ed Dawkes, at Wandſ- 
worth, aged 103, who upwards 
of 60 years, ſoid gingerbread, 
fruit, & c. at the top of Kingſton- 
1 
At Wooton Baſſet in Wilts, 
John Haynes, a ſhoemaker, in 
the 105th year of his age. 

Mr. William Bambridge, of 
Cheiſea, aged 100, and upwards, 
formerly gardener to king James 
II. from that prince's coronation, 
to the time of his abdication. 

Captain Urwin, of Horſlydown, 


aged 104. 
Mr. James L1under, aged 9o, 
the molt noted vermin-killer in 


3 England. 


Mr. Francis Perry, of Inworth, 
near Kelvedon, Eſſex, aged 100. 
Mr. Peter Kelly, aged 102, 
who had ſerved in all King Wil- 


liam's wars, and was a ſerjeant at 


the hattle of the Boyne. 
Mrs. Preſcott, at Petworth, in 
Surry, aged 105; ſhe was the mo- 


ther of thirty-teven children. 


Mrs. Mary Davis, a maiden 
lady, of Stratford, aged 100. 
Mrs. Frances Lee, of Iſlington, 
aged go. | | 


Anthony Warwick, eq; of 
Great Ruſſzl-ſtreet, Bloomſbury, 
aged 97. He was a captain in 


the navy, in the reigns of Queen 
Anne; and King George 1: and 
commanded under Sir Geo. Byng, 
when the Spaniſh fleet was de- 
ſtroyed in 1720. a 


——— —jc— — 


93 


— 


NOVEMBER. 


r. The courts of juſtice in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, are decorated, and 
new matted, and other uſeful a- 


mendments made, by order of the 
board of works. 


Extract of @ letter from Molſen- 
| buttel, OR. 19. | | 


% Three jews of this city 
7* having heard that the heredi- 
tary prince of Brunſwick was tq 
paſs 12 the wood of Leckeln, 
in our neighbourhood, and know- 
ing (from the public voice) the 
great generoſity and compaſſion 
of that prince, reſolved upon a 
ſcheme to draw ſome money from 
him ; in conſequence of which, 
one of them, ther giving himſelf. 
ſeveral ſlight wounds, was gagged 
and bound to a tree, near which 
the prince was to pals, to make 
him believe he had been left in 
that condition by robbers. All 
ſeemed to anſwer their deſign ; 
for when his ſerene highneſs 
paſſed, he was touched with com- 
paſſion ſor the unfortunate man, 
and, after getting him unbound, 
ve him money to the value 
of the effects he pretended he had 
been robbed of: but he did not 
long enjoy the fruit of his im- 
poſture, for the prince ordered 
him to follow him Mther (in order 
as the fellow ſuppoſe d, to beſfow 
on him ſome further favour) where 
being arrived, his highneſs inter- 
rogated him about the circum- 
ſtances of the robbery, and the 
jew, by his anſwers, gave him 
ſome ſuſpicion, that he had been 
impoled upon: in ſhort, he was 
foon obliged to confeſs the whole 
L 3 affair, 
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affair, and even to diſcover his 
accomplices, who have, with him, 
been conducted to priſon, to re- 
ceive the reward of their kna- 


of his royal highneſs prince Ed- 
ward, youngeſt fan * his ma- 
jeſty, who entered into the ſe- 
cond year of his age, their ma- 
jeſties received the compliments of 
the nobility, foreign miniſters and 


gentry, at St. James's on the oc- 


cilion. 


We find by letters from Pe- 


+ terſburgh, that debates run 
pretty high amongſt the deputies 
appointed to form a new code of 
laws for the Ruſſian empire, an 
the queſtion, © Whether the good 
of the ſtate requires that the bond- 
age, to which the peaſants are 
ſabje&, be intirely aboliſhed, or 
that it ſhould fill ſubſiſt under 


ſome reſtriftions.” The example 


of the peaſants of England and 
Holland, and that of the peaſants 
of Poland, Hungary, and Den- 
mark, are alledged on this oc- 
caſion, in o pot tion the one to 
the other. {| ſe of the deputies 


who have at heart the maintenance 


of the ſacred rights of humanity, 
are for giving the peaſantry an 
entrre liberty, like to that of the 
_ reſt of the inhabitants. The 
huſbandman (jay they) being the 
moſt uſeful of all ſubjects, what 


« 


guineas. The Rev. Dr. 


[1768 
given the name of Vauxhall ah. 
mode de Londres; and it has met 
with ſuch an amazing reception, 
tnat it is computed there has ſcarce 


very. ED. ever been leis than three thouſand 
Yeſterday being the birth day 


people there, and amongſt them 
many noblemen and ladies of the 
firſt diſtinction. 
This day their ſerene highneſleg 
the two princes of Mecklenburgh 
arrived at the king of Denmark's 
apartments at St. James's. 
The late Mr. Titley, ö 
ell of Fry ces, Kern 
fellow of Trinity ©, 
left 5ool. to the — 
ridge, the Vice-chancellor 
has appropriated it to the build! 
an amphitheatre for public | 
and muſical performances, and 
has added a beneſaction of twenty 


profeſſor Shepperd, and Mr. Al- 


tube hos tb Golited wn | 


guineas each. 
Mr. Seaton's annual prize is 
this year adjudged to Mr. Jenner, 


of Sidney college, for his poem, 


on the deflrudion of Nine veb. 
Extract of a letter from Londonderry, 
n a 


« We have lately had a very 
unuſual meeting at the palace of 
our biſhop: his lordſhip ſummoned 
all his clergy, to canfider of the 


propereſt method to ſupport the 


aking fuperannuated curates of his 


pretence can there be for makin 

8 condition worſe than that of 
the others ? To render it ſuch, is 
certainly ro commit the moit cruel 
inzuſtice.” ts | 
5. A Frenchman who reſided in 
England fpr ſome time, has lately 
Opened a houſe and gardens in 
Paris, with muſic, finging, and 
dancing, &c. to which he has 


dioceſe : it is faid the matter 


was much debated, but his lord- 
ip's opinion at laft prevailed, 
and it was at laſt to allow 
fifty pounds a year to ſuch as his 


y lordſhip ſhould deem unfit for 
ſeryice: two have already been | 


82 this lift, which is to 
be fupported by an equal ap- 
point- 
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pointment u all the livings in 
the dioceſe. His lordſhip is reckon- 
ed to have rated his own, at fix 


thouſand pounds a year, and this 
3 with all his 


glebe-houſes, it is thought to be 
the conſequence of his i 
viſitation (as he cal it) in 
which he viſited every particular 
iſh throughout his dioceſe : if 
on as he has begun, we 
ſhall not grudge him the mon- 


ftrous income of his biſhoprick.” 


By a correſpondent in Hereford- 
ſhire, we are informed there is a 


young man in that country, about 


35 years of age, who tor theſe ten 

paſt has not made ule of any 
liquid whatever. his food being 
oaly pudding, and when thirſty, 


| he eats apples, and enjoys a per- 
ſect ſtate of health. * 


9. Laſt night about nine o clock, 
the queen was ſafely delivered of a 


* His grace the duke of Beaufort, 


grand matter of the ſociety of free 


and accepted maſons, has given a 
piece of ground at St. Mary- 


le-bone, whereon that fraternit 
intend to erect an hoſpital for ſic 
and lame members, and another 


alſo for the aged and infirm; to- 
| gether with a (chaol, for the main- 


tenance and education of the chil- 
dren and orphans of aged and de- 
cayed brethren ; all which is in- 
tended to be carried intoimmediate 


execution. 


This morning died at his houſe 
in North-Audley-Street, the hon. 
monſieur D'Alt, minitter from his 
ſerene highneſs the Landgrave of 
Heſſe- Caſſel, at the court of Great - 
Britain, where he reſided upwards 
of forty years in that character, 
enjoying the confidence of his 


meaſure, WI 
clergy, and the building of the loſ 
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prince, and general eſteem in the 

diſcharge of his duty ; leaving be- 
hind him a lady, whom he mar- 
ried in England, and a numerous 
family, to bewail their irreparable 


On Sunday laſt was mar- 

11. ried at Bexley hill, in Wilt- 
ſhire, Mr. Edwards, a farmer, to 
Miſs Eſther Price ; they are each 
above 70, and the farmer had pai 
his addreſſes to the lady ever ſi 
the year 1726. 

The apprehending of the nine 
pirates, is ſomething extraordi- 
nary. The man who gave in- 
formation againſt them, had ar- 
reſted one of the gang, on which 
the others ſwore, if 1 man was 
not releaſed, they would murder 
their companion who had put him 
in priſon ; upon which he applied 
to a proper officer, and had them 
apprehended. They are moſt of 
them Haſting's men; and are ac- 
cuſed of divers piracies and mur- 
ders, ſome of which were com- 
mitted in the laſt war, 

12. Yeſterday the hon. houſe of 
Commons, preceded by Sir John 
Cuſt, bart. their ſpeaker, waited 
on his majeſty at St. James's with 
their addreſs 7 * for his 
moſt gracious on opening 
of the EW” received - 
moſt gracious anſwer. | 
„ A A celebrated performer, 
* at Covent-garden theatre, 
being very ſaccclaful laſt ſeaſon, 
has, within a few weeks, diſtri- 
buted four hundred pounds, a- 
mongſt the poor, in a little village 
where he reſides, near London. 
| Oa Friday laſt died in 
5. St. Martin s. lane, Charing 
Croſs, captain Andrew Cockburn, 
one of the oldeſt captains in his 
majeſty's navy, and regulating 

L 4 captain, 
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captain. He diſtinguiſned him- 
ſelf in the ſea- ſight under admirals 
Matthews and Leſtock, in 1744, 
and likewiſe under admirals Bof- 
cawen, and Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the late war. 

Lait week died at her 
lodzings, near Moorfields, 
in the 92d year of her age, Eliza- 
beth Parker, a poor blind woman, 
who when very ung, was ſtolen 
from her parents by two beggars, 

who put out both ner eyes, and 

afterwa ds went about: the ſtreets 
with her aſking charity. | 

A gentleman jult returned from 
France, relates the ſingular adven- 
tures of a Hexham girl at Calais: 
He ſays, ſhe had travelled from 
Hexham with only 75. 6d. in her 

et, and had on'y 6d. leit 
from London down to Dover. The 
maſter of the packet-boat would 
not take her in, until the Eng- 
liſh gentlemen paid her paſſage : 
when they arrived at Calais, where 
the expected to find her brother, 
(the cauſe of her imprudent jour- 
ney) the letter ſhe brought with 
her, proved it to be Cadiz in Spain 
where he refided. Vet ſo great 


15. 


was the generofity of the Engliſh 


gentlemen, that they raiſed her 
above fix guineas, to ſpeed her 
forward through a country, the 
language of which ſhe does not 


underſtand, and has only the di- 


rection of a letter for a guide. 
„ This morning, at two 
— o' clock, died, at his houſe 


in Lincoln's- inn · fields, in the 26m 


year of his age, his grace Thomas 
Pelbam 'Holfes, duke of New- 
_ cxſtle-upon-T'yne, and duke of 
Newcaſtle under-Line, in the 
county of Stafford, marquis and 
earl of Clare, Viſcount Haughton, 


and Baron Pelham of Laughton 


(1768 
and of Stanmere, and baronet, 
lord-lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 


rum of the county and town of 


Nottingham ; ſteward, keeper, and 
warden of the foreſt of Sherwood, 
and park of Folewood, in the 
county of Nottingham, and re- 


corder of the town of Notting. | 


ham ; one of the governors of 


Charter-houſe, knight of the moſt 


noble order of the garter, one of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy council, chancellor of the 


univerſity of Cambridge, fellow | 


of the royal ſociety, and L. L. D. 
His grace was born Augult 1, 


1694, and ſucceeded his father as 


Baron Pelham of Laughton, Feb. 
23, 1712, and by the laſt will 


and teſtament of his uncle John 


Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, who 
died July 15, 1711, was adopted 
his heir, and authoriſed to beat 
the name and arms of Holles, 
His grace was married, April 2; 
1717, to Lady Henrietta Go- 
dolphin, daughter of the right 
hon. Francis Earl of Godolphin, 
by the Lady Henrietta his wife, 
eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of 
his grace John late duke of Marl- 
borough, but has no iſſue by her 


grace. By the death of his grace, 


without ifſue, the title of duke of 
Newcaltle - upon - Tyne becomes 


extinct ; but the title of duke of 
Neweaſtle- under-line, which was 
ranted to hĩs ** in 1756, by 


ing George II. devolves to the 
ear] of Lincoln, and the 
of Pelham comes to Thomas Pel- 
ham, of Stanmere, eſq; member 
of parliament for Suſſex, and a 
privy counſellor. His grace was 


the only ſurviving duke, of the 


nine dukes, created by his late 
majeſty King George I. 


4 A few 
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A few days ago a tutor to 


18. , foreign prince went to the 


bank, and received 200 J. which 
he gave to 2 ticket porter, who 
walked before him to ſhew his 
integrity, Which. che eman 
— 2 as an ans or- 
dered the porter to go behind; 
when he took an opportunity of 
turning down Friday - ſtreet, and 


went off with the money. 


It is ſaid, that ſome new 
19. cauſes of diſſatis faction have 
broke out between the courts of 
Poctugal and France, that are 


likely to be productive of very 


diſagreeable conſequences. 
This morning the new bridge 


at Black-Friars was opened as a 


bridle-way, being two years this 


foot-paſſengers, by means of a 
temporary bridge. | 5 

It 12 fand that the long 
21. wiſhed for North - weſt pai- 


ſage has been lately diſcovered 
by a navigator now in town, u ho 


has 
ſatis 
to and from the South -Seas, via 
Haodſon's-Baĩx. | 


rqamiſed to give. the world a 
fufory journal of his voyage 


A gentleman juft arrived from 
France ſays, the French have in- 
creaſed in their trade to the Eatt- 
Indies, within theſe three years 


paſt, more than ever was known 


at any period fince the foundation 
of their India company. The 
immenſe profit, it ſeems, is owing 


to their not meddling in the quar- 


rels with the natives, and their 
encroaching neiphbours.—A po- 
licy, he thinks, will ſoon turn 
the tables on the ambition of 


the Engliſh Nabob hunters. 


Letters from Jamaica mention, 
that the governor of the IIavan- 
nah had received ſtrict orders to 


oblige all the natives of Great - 
Britain, who may be there, tq 
evacuate the iſland of Cuba. 
N They write from Konigs- 
22. berg in Germany, that, that 
city and its environs are filled 
with Poliſh ladies, and other re- 
fugees, from all parts of Poland, 
for fear of falling into the hands 
of ſome or other of the parties 
that are continually ravaging that 
country. Thele refugees are ſq 
numerous, that it is impoſſible ta 
ſind lodgings for them all in that 
city, and other towns thereabout ; 
ſo that many are obliged to take 
up with apartments at the houſes 
in the country. * | 'L 
This morning, about eight 
23. o'clock, the remains of is 


grace the late duke of Newcaſtle, 


were carried from his houſe in 


Lincoln's- inn- fields. in order to 


be interred in the ancient family- 
vault, at Laughton in Suſſex, in 
the following order: 1. The two 
porters, mounted on milk - white 
horſes, leading the van. 2. Eight 
of his graces domeſtics in mourn- 
ing cloaks, mounted on grey 
horſes. 3. A gentleman on horſe- 
back, uncovered, bearing a ducal 
coronet, richly gilt, laid on a 
crimſon velvet cuſhion with gold 
taſſels, two men, with one hand 
on the horſe, walking on each 
fide. 4. The corple in a hearſe 
drawn by ſix horſes. - 5, Four 
mourning coaches, drawn. by four 
horſes each, 5 which were * 
race's princi emen. 6. 
4 gentleman, — by fax li- 
very ſervants in mourning cloaks, 
all on horſeback, cloſed the pro- 
. v 
24. By a letter from Dorking 
4. in Surry, we are informed. 


that the landlord of the wheat- 
ſheaf 


uced 1 
2665 — : and a fingle oat 


which produced 45 ſtalks, con- 
mY 1 letters from 
25. Spain, we hear the Spaniards 
are very buly in the dock-yards of 
that kingdom, particularly at Fer- 
rol ; where they are hard at work 
in repairing and fitting out for the 
ſea, eight ſail of the line, four 
frigates — two . beſides 
ſeveral ports, to ready 
early in the ſpring: — but for what 
ſervice, or where deſtined, remains 
a profound ſecret. ; 

6 A gentlewoman in Mor- 
29. perh has now a parrot, which 


has been in her poſſeſſion upwards 


of thirty-four years. About 18 


years ago, it laid an egg about 


the ſize of a pigeon's egg. 

| 28, According to advice from 
* Peterſburgh, as the rupture 

with the Porte was foreſeen, they 

are fo well 

that they have nothing to fear on 

_ the part of the Turks. The ge- 


neral de Romanzow is to com- ?* 


mand the grand Ruſhan army; 
whilſt the lieutenant general count 
de Soltikaw will have under his 
order the troops which are in 
Poland; and which, if there ſhould 
de occafen, will be conſiderably 
re-1nforced. i | 
A young woman, 
Mr. Den 


„near Rippon in 


longer. Thou 
ſhe — nutriment Ale 


in ſpirits, and 


in Ruſſia, 


aoghter to 
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2 
of her a 1 was in 


the leaſt ſymp. 
— the 8-39, and 
n 1733-39. 
29. 40, the Newfoundland ih- 


luxuries of life into Europe, | 
erected a monopoly almoſt 148 


and Tueſday laſt than it has been 
fince the year 173 

Tueſday ſe'nni 
ning one Jane 


aunt, an emi. 


grant, was ſafely delivered in the 
parſonage-farm at Canterbury, of | 
a fine female child (being her 

faurteenth) in the 53d year of 
her age, Her huſband, its father, | 


died in April laſt at Maidſtone, 


s 74 years old. 


A few days ago died, aged up- 


wards of cottage, | 


Chertſey in Surry, Old George 
Grice, well known for his great 


kill in deſtroying foxes, pole- | 


cats, 


a eng: 


112115 


E 


Ir A A e 


x appli 


to notify to all the 
Fran, * ters, that they muſt in 
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ment to be made upon | 
yodle Utaſtatce. of her majeſty's 7; 


Tuan? 
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Rapper otters, and other 


In St. —_— workhoule, one perſon 
| Mary Tayler, aged 105. 


great reſolution, and firmneſs of 
mind, as well as an uncommon 
arrention to the welfare of ker 


> ian Gre Patent 
that the gold ſnuff-box, pi 
out of his the duke of 
Bedford's — has been 


offered to id wo 2 jeweler in 
— — 


fale, faid he booght it of a jew 


Mr. White, a gentleman far- * 


mer of Mapeford in Wilthire, 


Letters from Oonſtauti 
aud OR. 13, fay, The prin- 
Cipal officer of the cuſtoms hath 
recerved orders from the ſuitan, 
mini- 
the 
conſuls of 24 coins, 
who refide in his ſea-ports, and eſ- 

ally at the Dardanelles, that it 


is his ſublime highneſe 's intention 


that all merchant - ſhips coming 


from Chriſtendom, ſhould for the 


DECEMBER. 


By the laſt letters from 
* Peterſburgh, aa account is 


received, that the empreſs of 
Nuſſia dad lately been inoculated, 
 pader che diradfnn of Dr. Dim. | 
Aue, an Engliſh 
_ the fame add, that her majeſty 
was perfoQly recovered, aud that 


phyſician ; and 


during the Hes dme of inocu- 
lation, ſhe was not confined one 


whole day to her chamber. We 


222 


herſelf; a 


— the 


future fire their cannon on the 
entrance into a ; which has 
not been for ſome years 


palt, on account of the 
fer te 


ell · inn in Fri | 


was everſet by the vi — 


waters a little way on this fide of 


Staines, and all ym - 

„namely; Mr oy, Mr. => 
5 Mr. Coleman, Mrs. Tyr- 
rell and her two children were 


756 
more than half a mile by the i im- 
of the current. 

On Saturday.died at his houſe 
in Great Ormond ſtreet, aged 84, 
Charles Hotham, Eſq; who com- 
manded ſeveral ſhips of war in the 
reigns of king George I. and ki — 
George II. Ar was a brave 
expationces naval officer. 

It appears according to the 

7. embed ation, the num- 
ber of white inhabitants in our ſe- 
veral. American colonies, will in 


one century more be increaſed to . 


twenty-two millions and an half. 
Is not this an alarming circum- 
ſtance g. 


. ſeven o clock, the young 
princeſs was baptized by the arch- 
biſhop af Canterbury, in the grand 
council chamber St. James's, 2 


the name of Auguſta Sophia, the 
were, Tee hneſs 


Charles Lewis Frederick, Ts el- 


deft prince of Mecklenburg, and 
the dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and 
Northumberland. Rn as we 
are informed, . queen of 


mark and the the pong 
| — <4 


- Yeſterday the 8 a 


the Old-Baily, when. ſixteen pri - 
ſoners were tried, one of whom 
was capitally convicted, via. John 
— 1 an 7— — — 

into the welling- 
bake of of Valentine Knight, a jew- 
eller in Noble-fireer, and ſtealing 
-a quantity of jewels and plate to 
—_ teventy pounds and 


Yeſterday twelve priſoners 
9 . were tried at the OJla-Bailey, 


one of whom was capitally. con- 


Thurſday night as a linen- 
o. raper,ar Hammerſmith, Was 


Tueſday evening about 


11 
52 


ame by 
tacked him with their ſticks, 


deat 

out his brains, and he fell o 
the children — in his own 
— 

four of whom were capitally con- 
victed, viz. Eli Richard. 


ſon, alias Forreſter, for the wilful 
murder of Mr. W. Pimlot, late 


an attorney in Symmond's-inn.-:r 


John Fennell, Thomas T. 


and Charles Crew, for aſſaulting 


2" ed at the Old-Baily, When 
twenty-two priſoners were tried, 
one of wham was capitally con- 
victed, via. Anne Perkins) fi fir 
fclonioully returning from tranſ- 
portation before the Expiration 
of the term for which the was 
tranſported, having been convict- 


ed about two years fince, at the 


aſhzes held at Leiceſter. [0-0 


were inoculated 4 
Cæſar Hawkins, E 
to the houſhold. 


153. 


3 
diſcovered à ſwan out at fed, 
which they made up to and catch- 
ed, when, by an inſcription om 
brafs collar rapnd the nec. . 


aper. 


J tr ne 


pt 


82 
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1— 
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eared to belong to the king of 


| Yeſterday à chapter of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, was 
held at St. James's, when his 
grace the duke of Marlborough 
was created 3 knight of Ns 
in the room of his grace che lat: 
duke of Newcaflle,: deceaſed. 


by a young fellow to warty bim, 
dee This ſecree 19, aw on, 
her death-bed ; but her miſtreſſes 
: had never revealed to her tha 
name of their anceſtor who com- 
in mitted the fact. it ig ſaid, that 


17. It is gad, | 
ordinary diſeovery has lately been | 
made at an ancient mahſion-houſe, nobility. His fon is declared 
near à certain market town in commander of a body of 30, ooo 
Yerkſhire. There are three maid- Tartars. Theſe favours, it is 
en liſters, who have each of them ſuppoſed, have been » 
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him with a view to attach him th | 
firmly to our intereſts in the ap- 
proaching war with the Ruſ- 


gs dy they 


* 2 


muſt be carried on directly with 
Spain. | 
There are now living at Ford- 


dam in Cambridgeſhire, two bro- 
thers, one of w has a ſon, 
the other a z the ſon is 
brother and to his father's 
brother, and firſt couſin and uncle 


to his brother and uncle's daughter. 
20. On Sunday lait died, at El. 
_ lough-Hall, near Beccles, in Suf- 
| folk, in the 88th year of his age, 
Sir John Playters, bart. He ſuc- 
ceeded his father, Sir Lyonel 
Playtets, bart. in Oct. d ing her eſcape ; the latter he ac- 
married Elizabeth, dau of compliſhed by burning his own 
9 „ in houſe, and a dozen more. 


22. All the late letters from Lyons 
confirm the account of the late 
3 there : it was abſurd - 
yn among the common 
3 that the ſurgeons frequent- 
ly put people to death in the hoſ- 
pital, in order to obſerve the va- 
riations which happened in the 
erculation of the blood at the ſouthward. 


the firſt part of this helliſh project 
was prevented by his wife s mak- 


T7 


err itz 


& 
8 


wile, aud it bis hank on bee: | 


The laſt leuers from Sene- 
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people may wear a linen the like, 
without infringing the laws of 


their country, 

l Venice, December 3. 

26. The ſenate has iſſued an 
ae ediR, permitting inoculation 
in the city. 


It is ſaid that the celebrated 


 Extraft of an authentic letter fran 
» \ Migiers, dated Nov. 12, 1768. 


e reftors of the expedition endes- 


Some letters from 


According to- letters from the 
ague, the Dutch will have a 


27. On the 12th of Oct. a 


| Spaniſh ſquadron of fear fail of 


men of war, one of 80 guns, two 


of 70 and 74 guns, and à large 
frigate caſt anchor in this bay. 


« Under the pretence of carrying, 
on a ranſom for flaves, the 25 


all the Turks and Moors detained 
in ſlavery in Spain, to the amount 
e 
„The negoti to buy 
with money all the Spaniards in 
private hands, not for in 
the exchange ; and to give the 
fix hundred Moors and Turks re- 
maining gratis: However, not- 
withſtanding theſe propokfitions 
which became an almoſt univer- 
ſal douceur, and though ſupported 
alſo by the mediation, and af- 
ſiſtance of the emperor of Moroc- 


co, 
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co, the plan failed, and ended in 
a very partial redemption. 

« The gth of November the 
dey was very near being murder- 
ed, during the time of paying the 
ſoldiers (a ceremony which hap- 
pens every two months, and where 
the dey muſt be preſent in perſon) 
by one of the old ſoldiers, who 
having loſt an arm in the ſervice, 
and ing, - beſides, reverend 
with grey Fairs nobody ſuſpected 
him. The aſſaſſin ſtepping up to 
the dey, drew his piſtol, which 
miſling fire, he drew his artigan, 
or ſhort ſword, and made ſuch a 


blow at the dey, that had not his 


large turban of muſlin received 
the weight of it, it would certain- 
ly have put an end to his life. 
The bye-ſtanders, whether to maſk 
their zeal, or prevent the inveſti- 
gat facts relative to an un- 

ucce affair, cut the old Turk 


- inſtantly to pieces. 
The account of Aſoph 
taken 


by the Ruſſians, maſt be a 
miſrepreſentation; for though that 
town has ſeveral times been taken 
and retaken, yet in 1739, the 


the — ſhould be de- 
moliſhed, and that the place 


ſhould remain under the ſubjection 


of Rufha. 

Letters from Rome ſay, that 
the houſe of Bourbon has declared 
her hxed reſolution not to come to 


11769 
any accommodation with the holy 
ſee, unleſs, as a preliminary, a 
certain religious order be abſo- 
ſolutely and totally ſuppreiled. 
20. R was obſerved by ſeveral gen. 
3tlemen at Dr. Townſbend's in 
St. George's-fields, on St. Thomas's 


day, the 21ſt inſt. that the twi- 


light was 15 minutes in the morn. 
ing, and 15 minutes in the eve. 
ning, lo 
mem { | 

d. Yeſterday died at his houſe at 
3”-Brentford Butts, greatly advan- 
ced in years, Mr. Luke Sparks, co- 
median, late belonging to the 
theatre royal in Covent-garden 
remarkable for his facetious and 
benevolent diſpoſition. 


DIS D this mouth in eden 


ages. 7055 
At Gerankoile, near Team, in 


the county of Gallaway, Ireland, 


At Uppingſtone in Hampſhire, 
Wi Carter, 113. 
In the workhouſe of St. Ang's 


Alderſgate, Mary Davenport, aged 


102. 


aged 108. 


Mr. Lucas Furjer, in Panton- 
Tee 96: and Mrs. An- 
derſon of the ſame place, tobac- 


ſtreet, a 


coniſt, aged 95. 


\ 
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than ever before re- 


3 


In the Strand, Mrs. Dobſon, 


1968] 
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of a daughter. 
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L LISTS. 


Of Bra MAanzRrtIAGES, &c. &c. 


Not mentioned in the Monthly Liſs. 


BIRTHS. 
Jut yr. 
Dutcheſs of Bolton—of a daugh- 
ter.—Counteſs. of .: 
daughter. — Lady ne —of a 
daughter. — Lady ny 
of a ſon.— | 


| &KySver. 
Lady Curzon—of a dan deer. 
—Ledy of the archbiſhop of York 


SEPTEMBER. 
Lady 5 Serjeant Glynn—of a 


Oe ron. 5 
Viſcounteſs Clan-William—of 
— — Lady Maxwell of a 
. 


=> a daughter. — Counteſs of 


n — of a daughter. — 
Counteſs of Laneſborough — of a 
daughter.—Lady Louiſa Clayton 
a ſon. —Viſcounteſs Jocelyn 


 —ofaſon. — Lady Houghton — 


of a ſon Lady Broughton— of a 


daughter. —Lady Wemyſs—of a 


fon—LadyLambton—of a ſon. 


Novzgu nz n. 
Lady of lord Mount-Stuart 


of a ſon.—Lady of the right hon. 


Thomas Townſend—of a ſon. 


DancewuBrnr. 
Lady Wynn —of a daughter.— 


Counteſs of Sbeſtbury-of a ſon. 


_ __ —Dutcheſs of Beaufort of a ſon; 


The counteſs Bruhl, (late Egre- 
_— of a ſon. 


- ian — 
MARRIAGES. 
Ju r rx. 


Sir Thomas Champneys, bart. 
—to Miſs Cox. — Earl of Abing- 


ton — to Miſs Charlotte Warren. 


— Sir John Palmer, Bart. — to 
Miſs Gough. —Rev. Sir P. Rivers 


Gay, bart.—to Miſs Coxe, of 


Kenſington.— John Simpſon, eſqz 
of — lady Ann 4 


daughter to the earl of Strath- 
r 
N 9 the 

oghter to 

— 2 William Beft, 

I Jackſon. —Earl of 
— Miſs Hickman. 
— William Sherlock, eſq; — to 
Miſs Parkenham, ſiſter of lord 


Dr. Joel, brother to lord Went 


worth to 


2 AucusT. 
2 Griffin Boynton, bart. 
Miſs Mary Heblethwaite, 


daughter of Sir James.— 


SEPTEMBER. 

Capt. Campbell, of the third 
regiment of guards—to Miſs Fran- 
ces Meadows, one of the maids of 

M bonour. 
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honour. — His ſerene highneſs, 
Frederick of Brunſwick—to the 
princeſs Sophia Charlotte Auguſta, 
af Wurtemberg Zel. — Sir John 
Lindſay, bart.—to Miſs Milner. 


| Oero BE R. 

Lord Colville - to Lady Eliza- 
beth Macfarlane, ſiſter to the earl 
of Kelly.— Hon. Richard Butler, 
eſq; — to lady Harriot Butler, 

daughter to the earl of Carrick.—- 
Sir James alder. to Miſs Oddi- 
um.—Oldfeld Bowles, eſq; — to 
Miſs Bamfylde, daughter to Sir 
Richard. The right hon. the earl 
of Hillſborough — to lady. Stow- 
well. | 

; NovremMBER. 

— Bowyer, eſq;—tolady Down- 
ing. — Noel Hill, eſq;—to Miſs 
Vernon, ſiſter to lady Groſvenor. 
' — Hon. Ponſonby Moore, eſq; 
brother to the earl of Drogheda 

the hon: Miſs Moore.— Right hon. 


Jord Molyneux —to lady Iſabella 
Stanhope, daughter to the earl of 


Harrington — Lord biſhop of Oſ- 
_ - fory — to Miſs Smythe. — Hon. 
| George Devereux, eſq;—to Miſs 


, 
7 


DECEMBER. 


William Humphrey Wykham, 


0 elq;—o the hon. Miſs Wenman. 


'PrINCiPaL ProOwoTIONS. | 


From the Londen Gaxzettes, * 


Jury. . 
2. Dudley Alexander Sidney 


Croſby, eſq;—a baron of Ireland, N 


with the title of Lord Sidney. — 
John Eyre, eſq; — a baron of 
the ſame. — Abraham Creighton, 


eſq;—2 baron of the fame. 


(1268 
DrThomas,—to the deanery ofst. 
Peter's, Weltminſter, on the relig. 
nation of the biſhop of Rocheſter. 


12. Soame Jenyns, Edw. Eliot, 
Rice, John Roberts, Je. 


remiah Dyſon, William Fitzher. 
bert, and Tho. Robinſon, eſqrs. 
to be commiſſioners for promoting 
trade, and for inſpecting and im. 


proving his majeſty's plantations | 
in America, and elſewhere. 


Charles Phelps, eſq; provoſt-mar. 
ſhal-general of the Leeward iſlands 
in America.—Henry'Beckles, eſq; 


attorney - general of the iſland of 


Barbados, in America. — John 


Chriſtopher Roberts, eſq; fecre- 


tary and clerk of the council, &c. 
of the province of Quebec. 


AvGcusr. 


2. Right hon. Edward viſcount 


Kingſton—earl Kingſton, of Rol. 
common in Ireland. — Rt. hon. 
John baron Mount Eagle — viſc. 
© Weſtport: Mayo, in that kingdom. 

Rt. hog. Ralph baron Gore— 


viſc. Belliſle, of Belleiſle, of Fer- 


managh. 


12. The right rev. father in 


God Dr. Frederick Cornwallis, 


biſhop of. Litchfield and Coventry. 


TLelected to the See of Canter- 
bury, void by the death of the 
late Dr. Secker. 


13. Charles Price, eſq;—i b | 


' ronet of Great-Britain. — Right 


Hon. Norborne baron de Bote. 


tourt, to be his -majeſty's lieute- 


* nant and governor-general of his | 
mazjeſty's colony and dominion of | 


Virginia in America. 


SEPTEMBER. 
17. George Mercer, elq; — 


lieut. gov. of North-Carolina. 


28. Simon Lutterell, eſq;—— 
a baron of Ireland. | 
; 0 5 * 1 wy O c 1 0 · 


mouth ; and to 
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Oc rox. 

1. William Lynch, 1 
voy· extraordinary to the king of 
Sar dinia. | | 
4. The right rev. father in God 
Thomas Lord biſhop of Briſtol — 


dean of the cathedral church of 


— he archbiſhop of 
7. His grace the arc o 
Canterbury=—fworn of his maje- 
ſty's privy-council 


15. The N 


„John biſhop of Bangor 


defted biſhop of Litchßeld and 


Coventry, in the room of Frede- 
rick, late biſhop thereof, promo- 
ted to the archiepiſcopal See of 
Canterbury. - 
2. The right hon. Henry e arl of 
Rochford—to be one of his majef- 
ty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 


22. His majeſty on the reſigna- 


tion of the earl of Shelburne, has 
been pleaſed to deliver the ſeals 


of the ſouthern department—to 


the right han. lord viſc. Wey- 
int the earl 
of Rochford to the northern. 


Novenust 1 
The right hon. G Wil- 
ham, earl of Briſtol, - appointed 


keeper of the privy ſeals. 


27. Earl of Delawar, —cham- 
berlain to the queen.—Duke of 


Beaufort maſter of the horſe.— 
Jonathan Sewall, eſq, — judge of 


the vice ad miralty. court at Hali- 

fax. — Jonathan Delaney, eſq; 

—commiſtary-general of Virginia. 
ben 


3. The right rev. father in God, 
john Lerd biſhop of Landaff, e- 


leted biſhop of Bangor, in the 


room of John, late biſhop thereof, 
promoted to the See of Litchfield 
and Coventry, | 55 


16. His grace Henry Fienes 
Pelham Clinton, duke of New- 
caltle, — ſworn of his majelly's 
moſt honourable privy- council; 
and appointed lord-lieutenant and 
cuſtos-rotulorum of the county of 
Nottingham ; likewiſe guardian of 
his majeſty's foreſt of Sherwood, 
and park of Folewood, in the 
county of Nottingham. | 

27. Robert Murray Keith, eſq; 
— envoy - extraordinary to the 
court of- _ : ORE 

31. His grace, Auguſtus Henr 
Fitzroy, duke of Gatos, hs 
right hon. Frederic North, com- 
monly.called lord North, George 
Onſlow, Charles jJenkinſon, and 
Jeremiah Dyſon, eſqrs; commiſ- 
ſioners for executing the office of 
treaſurer of his majeſty's exche- 
quer._— The right hon. Wills, 
earl of Hillſborough, of the king- 


dom of Ireland, (now one of his 


majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate) Soame ſenyns, Edw. Eliot, 
George Rice, John Roberts, Will. 
Fitzherbert, and Thomas Robin- 
ſon, eſqrs. and the right hon, 
Wilmot, vifc. Liſburne, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, — commiſ- 


ſhoners for trade and plantations. 
DEATHS. 
J vv. 


Right hon. lady dowager Har- 
vey.—Right hon. lady Hinchen- 
bruke. — Miſs Lowth, eldeſt 


 dauyhter to the bithop of Oxford, 


— The hon. capt. Temple. 


„„. 

The moſt rev. Thomas Secker, 
lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
See our Memoirs, &c.— Dr. Hux- 


ham, of Plymouth.—Right hon, 


miarchionels 
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marchioneſs of Carnarvon. —Lacy 
Swinburn—Lady Frances Croſbie. 


SEPTEMBER, 

Hon. col. Lyttleton, of Virgi- 
nia.—Lord Vere Bertie, — Right 
hon. lord chief baron Willes, of 
Ireland. —Hon. Hungerford Shef- 
fington, uncle to the earl of — 
ſatine. 

OcToOBER. 

Right honqurable earl of Mor- 
—— John Maitland, fon 
to 3 earl ot Lauderdale. — Sir 
Mark Stewart Pleydell, bart. — 
Right hon. Thomas, lord Archer. 
— — Robert 1 lieut. 

gov. of Windſor-caltle 


Novesus ER. 
Sir John Hoſkins Eyles Styles, 


| | bart. —Marchioneſs of Taviſtock. 


Sir Matthew Lamb, bart.— Lady 
Dorothea Primroſe. — Lady Bar- 
bara Shizley. — Hon. Mr. B Al. 
miniſter from the Landgrave of 
Heſſe. Caſſel. The moſt noble 
Thomas Pelham, duke of New- 
caſtle.—Sir Paul O*Brien, bart. 
at Liſbon.—Dutcheſs dowager of 
Medina Celi, at Madrid. Cardi- 
nal Picolomini, at Rome — Sir 
Francis Head, bart, 


1 


Lady of the hon. col. Beauclerk 


- Kight hon, James Butler, lord 
Cahbier. — Dr. Charles Lyttleton, 


biſhop of Carlidle. — Hon. cal. 


Sandys.—Right hon. lord Arun- 
del.—Sir John Playters, bart. 


— 


Remarks on the late Riots. 


F\HE tumultuous outra 


committed by inſurceRions 


the lower clafs of people — 


[1768 
ing the courſe of this year, havg 
been very trequent, and threaten. 
ed imminent danger to the king. 
dom in general, and the city of 
London in particular. But the 
moſt daring of thoſe, from which 
the worſt of conſequences were to 
be feared, were the riotous afs 
ſemblies at the King's - Bench 
priſon, in conſequence of Mr; 
Wilkes's commitment. Theſe, 
were very .al „and ſeemed 
to threaten little. is, thau the 


utter ſubverſion of the funda. 


mental laws of the conſtitution... 
Great irregularities were commit. 
ed, the uſual conſequences of ps. 
pular commotions. Intoxicated 


with licentiouſneſs (under the fa, 


cred name of Liberty) they 
ceeded to ſuch repeated 201 of 
violence, as bordered upon 

and avowed rebellion. 


ſupport the cauſe of diſorder and 


dilaffection: wantonly ſporting 


with public tranquillity. and the 
le giſlative authorit ml in order to 


The ideas and Abiliries of the 


common people, are unequal to the _ 


taſk of national reformation ; aud 
daily 


ol 


TT, 


| The reaſon of this js obvious, for 


on the populace: the 
of which, need not now be told. 
This tranſaction has been pic- 
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daily experience furniſhes us with 
convincing proofs, that wherever 
they attempt it, they always leave 
the evil worſe than find it. 


they muſt in the nature of things, 


de totally ignorant, not only of 
the proceedings of a miniſtry, but, 


even of any of thoſe ſprings, by 
which tl e wheels of government 
are, or ought to be atuated. 
We have no reaſon to appre 
bend danger from the conduct of 

vernment, for there will always 
be found among as, men of per- 
ſpicuity and diſcernment, who, in- 
tereſted by their own poſſeſſions, 
will diligently attend to the reſt- 


| leſs ambition of arbitrary power; 


and who, tenacious of their rights, 
will have the courage and la- 
tion to ſtand forth in the defence 


of our Laws and Liberties. — 


* 


of theſe riotous 


Bat to return. 
In conſ 


to ſuppreſs them, were abuſed 
and inſulted. The military was 


ance; and, when the violence · of 


the mob aroſe to ſuch a daring 
pitch of infolence, as to endanger 
the lives of the magiſtrates who 


then attended, and who had tried 


every prudent meaſure without 
effect; an order was given to fire 
conſequences 


tured to the publick, in the moſt 


pug and aggravated colours. 
— — 


odious epithet, and every invi- 
dious noiſes taken to inflame 
the minds of the people againſt 
the proceeding: The effects, it is 
true, have been fatal to lar 
individuals ; and _— our hy- 
manity may lead us to ſympathize 
with the unfortunate, yet, when 
we conſider the neceſſity of the 

ding, we apprehend no ſen- 
ſible perſon will view it in the 
light either of a maſſacre or a 
ca=nage ®, It probably may be 
granted, that the order for firing, 
might be rather too precipitate ; 
but when we conſider, that the 
lives of the magiſtrates were in 
immediate d „it certainly 
will admit of alleviation. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to men- 
tion, (as it is generally known} 
that a malicious proſecution was 
commenced againſt Samuel Gillam, 
Eſq; one of the 2 for 
the murder of one Redburs, by 
giving orders to a party of the 
guards to fire on the populace, 
when Redburn unfortunately loft 
his life. Mr. Gi/lam was tried at 
the Old-Bailey, and moſt honour- 


ably acquitted. A curſory ſketch 


of the trial, with the opinion of 
the learned judges on the caſe, 
may be ſeen in our Fudicial Articles, 
PazrT II. page 199. Fs 
We ate not acquainted with Mr. 
Gillam, but are aſſured from un- 
doubted authority, that his con. 
duct as a magiſtrate has ever been 
directed by the higheſt wiſdom, 
prudence, and humanity; and 
that his private character has ever 
intitled him to the notice and 
eſteem of all mankind. 


| * This alludes to expreſſont made uſe of by the party <uriters. | 


— 


STATE 
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STATE PAPERS: | 


His MAJESTY's mof gracious 
SPEECH 1 beth Here of Par- 
lament, on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1768. 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, _ 

HE opportunity which the 
late general election gives 

ine of knowing, from their re- 
preſentatives in parliament, the 
more immediate ſenſe of my peo- 
ple, has made me defirous of 


meeting you as early as could be 


conſiſtent with your own con- 
venienee. | TE 
The ſhortneſs of the laſt ſeſſion 
of the late parliament prevented 
their proſecuting the conſideration 
of thoſe commercial intereſts 
which had been entered upon in 
the preceding ſeſſion. You will, 
I 'am perſuaded, agree with me 


in opinion, that your deliberations 
on thoſe very important objects 
ought to be reſumed without lois 
of time; and I truſt, that they 
will terminate in ſuch meaſures, 
as may be productive of the moſt 
conſiderable and eſſential benefits 
to this nation. | 


It would have given me great 


ſatis faction to have been to 
acquaint yon, that all the other 
powers of Europe had been as 
careful, as I have ever been to 
avoid taking any ſtep that might 
endanger the general tranquilli:y. 
bare conſtantly received, and 
do mill receive, from them, the 


meaſure that appeared to 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their pa- 


cific diſpoſitions towards this 
country. No aſſurances however 
ſhall divert my conſtant reſolution 
ſtedfaſtly to attend to the general 
intereſts of Europe ; nor ſhall any 
conſideration prevail upon me to 
ſuifer any attempt that may be 
made derogatory to the honour 
and dignity of my crown, . of 


injurious to the rights of my 


le. I | 
. cloſe of the laſt parlia- 
ment, I expreſſed my ſatisfaQtion 
at the appearances which then 
induced me to believe, that fuch | 
of my ſubjects as had been miſled 
in ſome parts of my dominions 
were returning to a jult ſenſe 
their duty; but it is with 
concern that I have fince tran 
that ſpirit of faction, which I had 


hoped was well nigh extinguiſhed, 


breaking out afreſh in ſome of 
my colomes in North America; 
and, in one of them, proceedi 

even to acts of violence, ad 
reſiſtance to the execution of the 
law. The capital town of which 
colony appears, by late advices, 
to be in a fate of diſobedience to 
all law and government ; and has 
proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution, and attended 
with circumftances that maniteſ 
a diſpoſition to throw off their 


dependance on Great Britain. | 


On my part, I have purſued every 
be ne- 
ceflary 


Stra eTII Ha Thong Lanwal def). 


ceſſary for ſupporting the con- 
fitation, and - inducing a due 
obedience to the authority of the 
legiſlature. You may rely upon my 
ſteady perſeverance in theſe pur- 
poſes ; and I: doubt not but that, 
with your concurrence and ſup- 


port, I ſhall be able to defeat the 


miſchievous :defigns- of thoſe tur- 
bulent and ſeditious perſons, who, 
under falle pretences, have but 
too ſucceſsfully deluded numbers 
of my ſubjetts in America; and 
whoſe practices, if ſuffered to pre- 
vail, cannot fail to produce the 


moſt fatal conſequences to my 


colonies immediately; and, in 
the end, to all the dominions of 


| my crown. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe. e Commons. 
The proper eſtimates, | for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year, 1 have 
ordered to be laid before you, 
fully relying on your readineſs to 
t me the neceſſary ſupplies. 
ndeed I cannot have a doubt of 
finding in this houſe of commons 


the ſame affectionate attachment 


to my perſon and government, as 
J have always hitherto experi- 
enced from my faithful commons. 


| My Lordi and Gentlemen, 
It is with great ſatisfaction that 
I now find myteif enabled to re- 


| Joice with you, upon the relief 
which the poorer ſort of my peo- 


ple are now enjoying from the 
diſtreſs which they had ſo lon 

laboured under from the high 
price of corn. At the ſame time 
that we are bound devoutly to 
acknowledge, in this inſtance, the 
gracious 1nterpoſition of provi- 
dence, it will become us to ap- 


ly the beſt precautions, that hu- 
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man wiſdom can for 
guarding againſt the return of 
-the late calamity. Inthe choice, 


however, of proper means for that 
purpoſe, you cannot proceed with 
too great circumſpection. 


T have nothing further to re- 
commend to you, than that, in 
all your deliberations, you: keep 
up a ſpirit - of harmony among 
yourſelves. Whatever differences 
of -opinion - may prevail in-other 
points, let it appear, that where- 
ever the intereſt of your country 


is immediately concerned, you are 


all ready to unite. Such an ex- 
ample from you, cannot-fail of 
having the beſt effects upon the 
temper of my -people in every 
part of my dominions; and can 
alone produce that general union 
- among ourſelves, which will ren- 
der us properly reſpected abroad, 
and happy at home. 


The humble Adireſs to bis Majeſty, 
of the right hon. the Lord-Mayor, 
Alaermen, and Commons of the 
city of London, in Common. Coun- 
cil aſſembled, preſented the 16th 
of November, 1768, or the hap- 

pv occaſion of the birth of 4 
Princeſs. | 


NM gracious Sovereign, | 

E your Majeſly*s moſt du- 
titul and loyal ſubjects, 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, of the city of London, 
in common - council afſembled, 
moſt humbly beg leave to expreſs 
our ſincere and hearty congratu- 
lations on the ſafe delivery of the 
queen, and the auſpicious birth 

of another princeſs. 

Every increaſe of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs to your majeſty, and your 
.molt 
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moſt amiable conſort will always 


fill the hearts of your faithful 
Citizens of London with joy and 


gratitude to the divine goodneſs. 
Permit us, Sir, to offer you 

our moſt unfeigned aſſurances of 

duty and affection to your royal 

| perſon ; and we moſt ardently 

| prays that your reign may be 
ng 


to your majeſty, ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, the love of true conſtitu- 
tional liberty, and a well - go- 
verned zeal for the common wel- 
fare, may animate your majeſty's 
ſubjects throughout every part of 
your extenſive empire. 


Signed by order of court, 


JAMES HODGES. 


and proſperous ; that loyalty 


[1568 
To which Addreſs bis Maj 
Pod ts rus ths ck 


pleaſure, this dutiful and af. 
fectionate addreſs; and return 
you my hearty thanks for yout 
congratulations on the happy de- 
livery of the queen, and the birth 
of a princeſs, as well as for the 
aſſurances you give me 


your loyalty and attachment to. 


my perſon and family. 
The — of the reli- 


gion, laws, and liberties of my 


people, in every part of my do- 


minions, is eſſential to their true 


happineſs, and is therefore the 
great object of my attention. 

heſe are the principles which ever 
have been, and ever ſhall be, the 


ſole rule of my government. 
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IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


To which is added, 


The Genii of Adverſity, 


An Oriental Story. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS: 


The perpetual war of the creatures 
conſidered as no objection to the 


av1/dom and goodneſs of the Deity. 


VERY one capable of the leaſt 
reflection and diſcernment, 
muſt be ſenſible, that there is an 
original, wiſe, intelligent Being, 
who was the author and creator 


of all things which exiſt. And it 


is a ſelf-evident propoſition, that 


this original cauſe could not be in- 
duced to make any kind of beings 
from intereſted views, with regard 
to himſelf. It therefore, will un- 
avoidably follow, that a perfect, 


wiſe, and good Being, could have 


no greater, or other motive, than 


the happineſs and welfare of his 


creatures. | 
This being the end and defi 

of the great creator, we may be 
certain, that he contrived and ad- 
juſted his original plan in ſuch a 
manner, as would beſt conduce to 
this purpoſe, among the variety of 
beings, nece to form a com- 
plete ſyſtem ; every ſpecies of which 
are doubtleſs neceſſary to ſupport 
and maintain the grand intention, 
of making all as happy as their ſe- 
veral natures are capable of in this 


tate of dependence, ſubordination, 


and imperfection. It is from what 
we ourſelves are capable of diſcern- 
ing, of the uſefulneſs and depen- 
dence of the ſeveral ſpecies of be- 
ings one upon another; the wiſe 
contrivance of the ſeveral parts of 
auimals to their different ways of 


g and the ends for which they 
are deſigned; that we deduce our 
arguments in proof of a perfect, 
wiſe, and good author, or firſt 


cauſe. 


We are not capable even of ſup- 
poſing, that a being of unlimited 
power, and unerring wiſdom, could 
undertake any deſign whatever, 
without adjutting every thing in 
ſuch a manner, as would effectual- 
ly produce the end _ 
Whatever, therefore, minke the 
motive of the Deity in formin 
any ſyſtem, it muſt be —. 
that he would contrive the origi- 
nal conſtitution of things in ſuch 
a manner, as would beſt conduce 
to the end deſigned. If then, we 
ſhould be m1 7 en ra re- 
ſpecting the deſign of the Dei 
© the | fan ef the 4 
ſtill it muſt be granted, that he 


would make the original conſtitu- 


tion of things moſt proper, and 
beſt ſuited to the end he intended 
by the whole. And this is what 
is meant by a general Providence, 
namely, the right adjuſting every 
ſpecies of beings in the original 
plan and conſtitution of things to 
anſwer the wiſe ends and purpoſes 
of the great Author. 
The ſeveral beings and parts of 
the univerſe, appear to have ſo 
much wiſdom and contrivance ir. 
their ſtructure, formation of their 
parts, ſituation and motions, as 
could only be the reſult of the 
moſt perfect intelligence and un- 
a 2 bounded 
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bounded wiſdom. Nothingcan be 
ner, having ſymetry of parts exad- 
ly fitted to carry on wiſe and pro- 


per purpoſes, except it is the con- 


trivance of intelligence and w1t- 
dom. And it would not be à dif- 
ficult taſk to bring almoſt an inſi- 
nity of inftances to prove the truth 
of this obſervation; there being 


hardly any one phxnomenon of 


nature, when well underſtood, but 
ſtrikes us with admiration, at the 
_ wiſdom and contrivance of it. The 
order and dependence of beings; 
their ſubſervance to each other, 


and the happineſs that intelligent 


beings are tormed capable of pro- 
_ curing and enjoying, are undeni- 
able proofs, not only of the wiſ- 


dom of the great Author, but of 


his goodneſs and beneficence. For 
there cannot be wiſdom where 
goodneſs is wanting; ſince, that 
cannot be properly called wiſdom, 
which is employed merely in form- 
ing things curious, unleſs they an- 
ſwer ſome valuable purpoſes; which 
purpoſes as undeniably prove the 
_ goodneſs of the contriver, as the 
ſtructure of the parts ſhow his 
power or wiſdom. Thus wiſdom 
naturally includes goodneſs. 
And ſince, in the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, we can trace the moſt 
conſumate wiſdom in the order, 
ſubordination, dependence,and uſe- 
fulneſs of the ſeveral parts of the 
creation; and plainly perceive the 
great end of all, to be the happi- 
_ neſs of intelligent beings; this 
amounts to a demonſtration of the 
goodneſs and kind intention of the 
author. Now, if after this it ſhould 
happen, that ſome things ſeem not 


to be calculated for theſe purpo- 


ſes, we cannot paſs — — on 
them, as ſwerving from 


in an orderly, wiſe, and juſt man- 


e general 
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rule, waich we ſee fo plainly in. 
tended in all other cafes ; eſpecial. 
lv, as it muſt be abſolutely incon- 
lient with an univerſal Being, 
who can have no impediment from 
external cauſes, nor any private in- 
tereit of his own, to do any thin 
contrary to periect wiſdom ; which, 
as has been before obſerved, in- 
cludes peric& gocdneſs and hene. 
hcience, From whence we may in- 
fer, that the contiant war with the 
creatures, is no proof of any de- 
fect in the goodneſs of the Deity, 
For a perfect wiſe being cannot act 
inconſiſtent with wiſdom ; which he 
muſt do, if this war with the crea- 
tures could have been prevented, 
without the introducing a greater 
evil; it being e in the de- 
finition of wiſdom, to do that 
which is beſt upon the whole. 
Now, though we ſhould not be 
able to prove the goodneſs of this 
conititution, or what greater evil 
muſt have enſued, in caſe it had 
been otherwiſe ordered; yet, we 


| have good argument @ priore, to 


prove that one of the two muſt be 
the truth of the cate. As to what 


has been urged by many, of the 


conduct of mankind, reſpectin 

their deſtroying other animals, ; 
praying upon their own ſpecies; 
this appears to be foreign to the 
preſent ſubject, unleſs it be inſiſted, 
that men ct merely by inſtinct, 
like other animals; or by impulſe, 
like mere machines. But with re- 
gard to mere ſenſative animals, 
whatever is done by them, muſt 
be conſidered as agreeable to the 
eſign of the creator, and, there- 
fore, if this war amongſt them be 
really and abſolutely an evil, it 
muſt be an objection to his good- 
neſs. : | 
But in order to give this objec- 
tion 
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tion znv real force, it is incum- 
bent on the Objectors to prove, 
that this war 15 abſolutely wrong 
upon the hae, and that it might 


have been ordered otherwife, with- 


out any great INcons 2nience, But 


the contrary is fo evident and ma- 


rifeſt, that ic id proof againft all 
the fophifiry of Infidelitz itſelf. 
It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, 


that it is worthy inquiry, could 


we arrive at a probable ſolution, 


- whether this war is the beſt ſtate 


of things, and what greater good 
15 — produced in the whole ? 
But this requires the moſt exalted 
ideas, and a more extenſive know- 
ledge of the univerſe, than mortals 
can pretend to; and were we ca- 


pable of it, we may be aſſured, 
from what we do know, that every 


thing is as juſt and perfect as God 


_ himſelf, who is a Being infinitely 


wiſe, and infinitely good. 

It ſhall therefore be the buſineſs 
of the ſubſequent part of this Eſſay, 
to explain what is meant by good 
and evil, and apply it to the ſub- 
je& intended to be treated of, in 
order to ſet it in ſuch a light, that 
the ohjection and difficulty may, 


as much as poſſible, be ſolved. 


All beings, 1 of plea- 
ſure and pain, or happineſs and 
miſery, cannot but prefer what 


tends to their happineſs, before 
that which gives them pain and 


miſery, The former we term 
good, the latter evil, with reſpe& 
to ourſelves. With regard to men, 
evcry thing which gives pain, is 
not to be accounted evil, when we 
know by the uſe of our rational fa- 
culties, that, that 3 pre- 


ſent pain, will be productive of 


great | ge = ah or good. Man is 
endued with faculties capable of 
ſeeing into the future couſequen- 


ces of things; and to contemplate 
the nature of various beings; by 
which he is able to ſez, that many 
things evil to particulars, are good 
to the more general: and what is 
hurtful to a part, may be neceſſary 
for the good of the whole. And 
it is certain, that thoſe who have 
the mo! extenſive knowledge of na- 
ture, are beſt able to ſhow the uſe- 
fulneſs of many productions of na- 
ture; which to thoſe who are leſs 
acquainted with natural hiſtory, 
appear hurtſul, pernicious, evil, or 
however, of no importance or real 
uſe. Whence it may be reaſona- 
bly infered, that fince no man can 
be acquainted with the whole of 
things, no man can pronounce any 
thing abſolutely ill: and, though 
in what relates to our own actions 
and conduct, we are determined 
by what appears to us to be good 
or evil: yet, in the works of na- 
ture, we ought to ſuſpend our cen- 
ſure, and modeſtly — that 
what we judge to be wrong, or an 
evil, may, on the whole, be right 
and good. 

Thus, though life is by all crea- 
tures held as a good, and of con- 
ſequence death muſt be conſidered 
as an evil; yet, we cannot be ab- 
ſolutely certain, that the war of 
the creatures 1s abſolutely wrong ; 
eſpecially, if we reflect that death 
is neceſſary to all creatures; and 
therefore, whatever death they die, 
it is but death: only, perhaps, 
ſome may object, that it it were 
not for this war, creatures 
might have had a longer life; or, 
however, many of them: and there- 
fore, that they loſe a chance, at 
leaſt, of that ſhare of happineſs 
they might have enjoyed in that 


longer time. But objections and 


arguments of this nature, have but 
a 3 little 
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little force, if rightly examined; 
and when urged, feem to indicate 
a weak unſettled brain; or a heart 
neither ſuſceptible of gratitude, or 
that reverential piety, which 1s 
due from man to the creator, and 
ſovereign of the univerſe. 


On the pernicicus conſequences of the 
doctrine of fate. 

N O man can live any conſider- 

able time in the world, but 


muſt experience the effects which 
the conduct of himſelf, or others, 
has on his own happineſs. Thoſe 
actions which give uneaſineſs and 
pain, are called evil; thoſe which 
give pleaſure, are called good. 
And as men are uſually ſuppoſed, 
not only to act with deſign and in- 
tention, but from certain internal 
principles; the they do is 
aſcribed to the benevolence of their 
tempers; the ill, to their malice, 
or ſome other vicious affection of 
the mind. Since then, a great part 
of the unhappineſs of mankind is 
owing to the ill- conduct of them- 
ſelves and others; it is a matter of 
the utmoſt concern, to enquire how 
far mens ſpeculative opinions may 
influence their conduct. 

No man is ſo completely happy, 
as not to deſire an encreaſc of hap- 
pineſs: nor, is any perſon exempt 
from being made unhappy by the 
miſconduct of himſelf or others. 
It is therefore, of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, to examine to what de- 
gree the ſeveral ſyſtems of ſpecu- 
lation do, or may, influence men 
in what is called their moral con- 


duct, in order, if poſſible, to diſ- 


countenance every ſpeculative opi- 
nion, which tends to render men 
crucl, oppreſſive, fraudulent, or 
hurtful one to another. 
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Beaſts of prey, however fierce 
and ſavage, are yet tender to their 
own ſpecies; but man, though every 
way formed for ſociety, partly thro! 
the exorbitancy of his paſſions, when 
not kept within the direction of 
that reaſon which the great author 
of his being has kindly endowed 
him with; and partly from mi. 
taken opinions, becomes injuri- 
ous, and hurtful to ſuch a degree, 
as to render him much more to 


be dreaded, than the moſt ſavage 


animal, or venomous ſerpent. 
There are divers opinions held 
among men, which have a natural 
tendency to make them more vici- 
ous and immoral, than they other- 


wiſe would be, which cannot, with 


you priety, be enumerated at pre- 
ſent. - | 


' Thoſe who hold the doctrine of l 
fate, according to their own ſcheme, 


muſt all be right; yet, they differ 
in their ſentiments : ſome holding 
all beings to be directed by fate; 
while others exempt the ſupreme 
Being, as being independent ; and 
therefore attribute to him, all ac- 


tions of dependent beings. So that, 
e 


according to this laſt ſcheme, every 


thing that is done in the world, is 


ſtrictly and properly the action of 
the ſupreme Being, and the effect 
only of his will. | | 
Though the difference between 
theſe two ſchemes, is not very ma- 
terial ( ſince, when they come to 
be explained, they amount to near- 
ly the ſame thing) yet, it may not 
be improper, in comparing them 
with Atheiſm, to take notice of 
any ſeeming difference, leſt we 
ſhould be * with doing in- 
juſtice to this extraordinary philo- 
ſophy. It ſhall therefore be the 
buſineſs of this Eſſay, to enquire 
into the difference (with * 
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their influence on mortal conduct) 
between Atheiſm, and the doctrine 
of fate. 

In either view of the doctrine 
of fate, it will evidently appear 
worſe than Atheiſm. Lord Bacon 
very juſtly obſerves, that. Athe- 
iſm leaves a man to ſenſe, to phi- 


loſophy, to natural pity, to laws, 


to reputation ; all which, are of 
uſe to govern the moral conduct 
of men.” But none of theſe can 


have any effect upon one, who con- 


fiders himſelf to be a mere ma- 


chine ; whoſe actions are all de- 


termined by an irreſiſtible power, 
and cannot be varied from what 
was from all eternity pre-determin- 
ed. If this be the caſe, there is 


no room for conſideration of any 


kind; but men muſt follow the 
firſt ſolicitations of their appetites 


and inclinations : theſe muſt be 


taken as the firſt movements, to- 
wards the events that are neceſſa- 
nly to follow. And, as all natural 


agents purſue their ends by the 


ſhorteſt way, if not obſtructed (as 
heavy bodies, if let fall, proceed 
in a ſtraight line, unleſs turned 
aſide by intervening bodies) men, 


if they are but machines, muſt act 


in the ſame manner, and purſue 
the | ap wer of their paſſions, 
by the ſhorteſt and moſt probable 
way to attain it. 

Thus, if avarice be the — 


paſſion, theft, murder, or the groſ- 


ſeſt frauds, as the moſt likely means 


of pratification, ought to be pur- 
ſued : : 4 


: and nothing can hinder a 
perſon of this opinion, but the 
difficulty, or danger of the enter- 
rze; which are as intervenin 
bodies s to a heavy body, let fal 


from an eminence. Whereas, the 


Atheift, who thinks he has a power 
of acting, or forbearing to act, 
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may be reſtrained from theſe enor- 

mities, by ſome one or more of 

the motives above recited: and 

the ſame will be found true, with 

regard to any other paſſion or ap- 
tite, | 

Therefore, though Atheiſm be 
very defective, not only, in not 
affording ſufficient motives to the 
practice of virtue, to reſtrain the 
exorbitant paſſions of men; but 
by its entirely robbing us of the 
belief of a ſuperintendent being, 
which is the greateſt ſupport of 
virtue in diſtreſs; yet the Jofrin jo 
of fate is much worſe, as that 
robs us of thoſe few hopes Athe- 
iſm itſelf has left; and furniſhes 
us with arguments in favour of 
vice. 5 

What can be a ſtron rgu- 
ment in favour of 8 to 
make no diſtinction betwixt vice 
and virtue? To hold, that 8 
actions are equally neceſſary, an 
equally right ney Hor ? Thatit 
is as right to commit murder, or 
any act of cruelty, as to aſſiſt the 
helpleſs, relieve the oppreſſed, or 
perform the moſt exalted act of 
virtue and benevolence ? 

They who hold the Deity to 
be governed by fate, rob him of 
all his moral perfections, and even 
of ſo much as deſign. Were the 
governor of the world ſuch a be- 
ing as this, he would not be prefer- 
able to any other being : and with 

rd to influencing moral con- 
duct, it would have no effect, ſince 
there are no perfections to imitate, 
nor any foundation for a poſſibili- 
ty of gaining the approbation of a 
being, void of „ intention, 
or knowledge. | 

As to the other opinion, which 
allows of liberty in the Deity ; 
this 1s no auxillary to virtue, any 

a 4 more 
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more than the former; ſince all 
actions are in fact our own, and 
therefore muſt be equally . 
and equally approved of by him; 
whether we promote the happineſs 
of our ſpecies, or load them with 
miſery and affliction. | 
Again—With re to both 
the ſchemes of fataliſm, there can 
on their hypotheſis, be no founda« 
tion for kindneſs, good-nature, gra- 
ritude, or auy other of thoſe bene- 
volent affections, which are the 
ſupport of virtue. For, ſince men 
have neither nor will, they 
cannot be the objects of any other 
affection than admiration; as crea- 
tures made after a wonderful man- 
ner, though to ſerve no other pur- 
E but to be inſtruments in the 
hand of fate, to plague and per- 
plex one another. But Atheiſm, 
ſimply conſidered, does not de- 
prive men of their natural bene- 


volence, though it is deſtitute of 


ſome of the ſtrongeſt motives to 
the exerciſe of it. | 
As the doctrine of fate repre- 


ſents us good for nothing, in a mo- 


ral ſenſe, ſo it renders all endea- 
vours, after the improvement of our 
nature, uſeleſs, impoſſible, and ab- 
ſurd. Like clocks and other ma- 
chines, we are as perfect as our 
maker has formed us; if that is 
not ſufficient, he is to blame, we 
can only continue to go faſt or 
flow, right or wrong, juſt -as the 
ſeveral ſprings, wheels and weights, 
in our compoſition dire; till this 
blind fate directs an amendment 
of our ſtructure. - | 
Even in this reſpect, Atheiſm 
does not entirely ſhut out all im- 
provement; for though it does not 
afford us a divine beauty, or origi- 
nal tocopy after ; yet, as there are 
degrees of goodneſs in men, thoſe 
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of the lower claſs may at leaſt be ex. 
cited by the more amiable charact- 
ers of the better ſort, to emulate 
them, if not to endeavour to excel. 
For where different characters are 
allowed and ſeen, an idea may be 
raiſed ſtill nearer to perfection, 
than any models we are acquainted 
with. | 

The doctrine of fate at once ſets 
aſide all diſtinctions of right and 
wrong. Thus he who robs, mur. 
ders, or conſtantly perſeveres in acts 


of cruelty and oppreſſion, acts as 


right as he who makes it the whole 
buſineſs of his life to relieve the 
oppreſt, right the injured, and pro- 
mote the happineſs of all around 
him. Cæſar Borgia, and the Cata- 
line, ought to be defied, equally 
with Hercules, or Auguſtus; and 
even a Cleanthis, or any other in- 
- mortal, as much as ei- 
ther. 


deny, any propoſition either ma- 


thematical, philoſophical, moral, 


or ſpeculative, are equally right. 


And therefore, it muſt follow, that 


both parts of every contradiction 
are equally true, ſince there is hard- 
ly any thing, either in nature or 
fact, but has been both aſſerted 
and denied. All which, being 
directed by the ſame original cauſe, 
muſt of courſe be equally right 
and true: ſo that this ſublime 
philoſophy, affords us this very 
extraordinary conclufion, that men 
are merely machines, governed en- 
tirely by fate ; but that this ſame 


fate compels a many of the 
ſpecies to and aſſert, they 


are not machines, but real agents, 
acting by a power given them by 
the author of their beings, inde- 
pendent of any other cauſe what- 
ever; which therefore muſt be as 

true 


They who affirm, or they who 
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true as the contrary doctrine of fate, 


ſince it is equally the reſult of it. 


From whence, we can only con- 
clude, that this univerſal cauſe and 
director of all things, is a blind un- 
intelligible agent; otherwiſe he 
would not thus equally be produc- 
tive of contradictions. 

Atheiſm is very different in this 


reſpect, as it ſuffers all things to be 
as they appear, neither confound- 


ing right with wrong, good with 
js. 7 or truth with falſchood. The 


diſbelief of the Deity not making 


it neceſſary to renounce our ſenſes, 
or hold both parts of a contradic- 


tion to be true; hence it is, that 


though Atheiſm 1s in this reſpe& 
leſs polite than the doctrine of fate 
yet, it mult be allowed, that it has 
more influence on the moral con- 
duct of men, ſince an Atheiſt can 
diſtinguiſh betwixt good-natured 
and ill- natured actions, as well as 
athers; and is capable of being con- 


ſeious of well or ill-deſerving from 


others, for his kind or cruel con- 


duct towards them. 


Thus in every view we may ſee, 
that though the doctrine of fate 
furniſhes us with ſome extraordi- 
nary doctrines too ſublime for com- 
mon underſtandings, or common 
ſenſe; yet it is intirely deficient 
with regard to any motive to mo- 
ral virtue; nay, rather ſeems to ſup- 


port arguments for vice. There- 
fore, all who have any regard for 


— ought to endea- 
vour, to the utmoſt of their power, 
to diſcountenance ſo deſtructive an 
opinion, | 


The proper fludy of man fer os i 
provement of knowledge and hap- 
pines. 


| . Urioſity is a paſſion as natural 


to man, as any other paſſion 


or appetite. This leads all men 
into enquiries of ſome ſort or other. 
But certainly, the moſt neceſſary 
enquiry of all, to ſuch a creature 
as man, muſt be concerning his 
happineſs during the whole of his 
exiſtence and conſciouſneſs. 

This enquiry conſiſts of various 
branches, becauſe the happineſs of 
man depends on a great variety of 
particulars. For, beſides the in- 
fuence that his own conduct has 
on it, the conduct of others has 
an equal tendency, either to pro- 
mote or obſtruct it. And even 
theſe, will not be generally allow- 
ed to beall * py is to be — 
and regarded; ſince it is very dif- 
ficult to think, that this 11 
much leſs the univerſe, is void of 
a ſupreme governor and iy pt 
tendent ; as it is impoſſible for any 
thinking perſon to view the order, 
connection, and dependence of 
things, even in this lower world, 
without being convinced, that this 
mult be the production of ſome 
wiſe, intelligent agent: and from 
hence we may alſo infer the good- 
neſs of this great author of all 
things, ſince wiſdom implies good- 
neſs. For thouyh a being may be 
poſſeſt of ſkill or cunning, with- 
out goodneſs, yet no being can be 
wiſe, but ſuch an one as directs this 
{kill to wiſe and good purpoſes ; 
and whatever being does this, muſt 
be acknowledged to be 

Hence it will follow, that po- 
lities, morals, and religion, are the 
three principal ſubjects, which well 
underſtood, will determine where- 
in the happineſs of man conſiſts, 
and point out the true method of 
attaining it. | | 

Whatever ſcience a man makes 
the ſubject of his ſtudy, it is above 
all things neceſſary, to have ſome 

| | funda» 
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fundamental principles, which are 
not only ſelf-evident and undeni- 
able, but may ſerve as a touch- 
ſtone to try opinions by, relating 
to the ſubjet; and from which 
uſeful truths may be deduced. By 
this method, has Euclid, from a 
ſew evident principles, demon- 
ſtrated a ſyſtem of theorems and 
propoſitions, in his Elements of 
Geometry: a work complete and 
free from error. 

As to politics, the great maxim 
maintained by all wiſe men among 
the ancients, that the good of the 
people is the ſupreme law ; which is 
the ſame as to ſay, that the ſole end 
of government is the ſafety, pro- 
tection, and good of the governed; 
is of itſelf ſufficient to guide us in 
the ſtudy of politics: ſince from 
this one principle may be deduc- 


ed moſt uſeful truths in this ſci- 


ence; and by it alone, moſt of the 
abſurdities advanced by weak or 
deſigning men, to enſlave man- 
kind, may be eaſily detected and 
expoſed. 5 

Morals, or the rule of human 
conduct in ſociety, having a very 
great influence on the happineſs of 
men, ought to be ſtudied with the 
utmoſt care and application. 

The firſt principle of moral ſci- 
ence 1s, that there is a difference in 
things ; that is, that all things dif- 
fer one from another, or are not 
the ſame. This is a principle evi- 
dent in itfelf. And things not 
only differ numerically, that is, 
one man 15 not the ſame with ano- 
ther; but there are things which 
differ ſpecifically: thus a man is 
not the ſame kind of being with a 
horſe, or a tree. And this differ- 
ence of things 1s natural and eſ- 
ſential, 2nd does not depend on 
the opinion or determination of 


our reaſon, or diſtin 
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any beings whatever. In the ſame 
manner right and wrong, good 
and evil, pleaſure and pain, are 
naturally and eſſentially different 
one from the other; nor can the 
determination of any being conſti- 
tute right, or make that to be fo, 
which is in nature not right, that 
is, wrong. For, indeed, if thoſe 
differences of right and wrong, true 
and falſe, did not exiſt in nature, 
thoſe ſeveral terms could have no 
meaning. | 


And as there is a real and eſſen. 


tial difference in things, there is 
in the ſame manner a difference in 
actions. Thus mercy and cruelty, 
kind and unkind actions, are 
really different in nature, nor can 
the determination of any being 
make the one to be the other. 
From hence ariſes another prin- 
ciple of moral ſcience ; namely, 
that there is not an abſolute indif- 
ference in either things or actions; 
but that ſome are preferable to 
others. Thus pleaſure conſidered as 


abſtracted from all other conſidera- 


tions, is rable to pain. In 
the ſame —.— * is pre- 
ferable to unkindneſs, mercy to 
cruelty, and the like. We as na- 
turally perceive that pleaſure is 
more deſirable than pain, as that 
pleaſure is not the ſame thing with 
pain. And the ſame is true 
of kindneſs and unkindneſs, mercy 
and cruelty. This we readily per- 
ceive by our natural powers; but 
guiſhing fa- 
culty, does not conſtitute this dif- 


' ference. The difference of things 


or actions, and their being prefer- 
able one to another, ariſes ſolely 


from their nature, independent of 


any power in us. 
From this difference of things 
and actions, and their different 
value 
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ralue or preference, ariſes a rule 
of action to all intelligent, moral 
agents. For ſince, every intelli- 
gent being muſt ſee, that it is in 
nature hetter and more preferable 
to do right than wrong, this muſt 
be a ſufficient reaſon for acting 
right; and to do otherwiſe, would 
be acting againſt his underſtand- 
ing, — unworthy of his nature 
and dignity. 

Jo theſe I ſhall add one princi- 
ple more, for judging in moral af- 
fairs; and that is, the mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance that all men ſtand in con- 
{tant need of, one from another. 
If it were not for this aſſiſtance, 
what an uncomfortable ſituation 
would men be in? This is argu- 
ment ſufficient to ſhow us, = 
no man is made for himſelf alone; 
but that we owe all the aſſiſtance in 
our power to each other, in order 
to make life as eaſy and comforta- 
ble to each other as poſſible. 

With regard to religion, the 


fame principles by which we can 


judge of moral truths, will be moſt 
proper to direct our judgment in 
religious enquiries. For ſince the 
Deity is the moſt perfect intelli- 

ce, we may be aſſured, that 
his whole conduct, with regard to 


his creatures, muſt be guided by 


the reaſon and fitneſs of things; 
becauſe there can be no other mo- 
tive in nature, by which the con- 
duct of the Deity can be any way 
influenced. He is a perfect being, 


and therefore can have no bias to 


draw him from that moſt perfe& rule 


ad, — reſulting from the nature 


and difference of things. 


The great end of ſcience is the 
increaſe, promotion, and cultiva- 
tion, of the happineſs or good, ei- 
ther of individuals or communi- 


ties. Abſtracted from this bene- 


ficent end, truth degenerates into 
mere inſipid amuſements; the la- 
boured reſearches of philoſophers, 
are of no more importance, than 
the dreams of ſleeping men: and 
even the excellencies of the noble 
and elevated philoſophy of the pre- 
ſent age, is to be meaſured by its 
application and uſe, in promoting 
the intereſt and beneſit of man- 
kind, either in their collective or 
ſeparate conditions. 

Curioſity, if it is not one of the 
original paſſions of nature, ſeems 


at leaſt to be the univerſal conſe- 


quence of our conſtitution. Take 
the moſt illiterate and unlearned, 
to contemplate a beautiful, well- 
ordered building ; a curious piece 
of ſculpture; an exquiſite piece 
of painting, and they will gene- 
rally expreſs their approbation, 
wonder, and ſurprize. Thus are 
we formed with the elements of 


ſcience in our mind; and it is an 


obligation on us to cultivate and 
improve them, as much as the ne- 


ceſſary avocations of life will per- 


mit, in a manner ſuitable to the 
dignity and reputation of men. 
Vanity in opinion of ourſelves, 
or a low, mean contempt of the 
object before us, are extremes both 
enemies to the cultivation and im- 
ement of truth and know- 
ge: by the firſt, we raiſe our- 
ſelves above the object; and by 
the latter, we do not think it wor- 
thy our purſuit. Either of theſe 
diſpoſitions, have but too great a 
tendency to form a character, which 
is neither amiable or worthy of 
imitation. To ſee every thing, in 
every part of ſpace, and in every 
moment of duration, conſtantly and 
always, really as it is, is the pre- 


_— only of the ſupreme eter- 
n 


mind; and to act always, and 
inva- 


LA 


* 
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invariably conformable to the fixed 
inflexible difference of things, 1s 
the true foundation of the perfec- 


tion of his character, and the juſt 


invariable origin and ſource of that 


| inexhauſtible goodneſs, for which 
all intelligent agents are under the 
greateſt obligations to adore him. 
That ſcience is then chiefly and 
primarily moſt worthy our atten- 
tion, which is the foundation of ſo 
lorious and amiable a character. 
The other parts of ſcience and phi- 
loſophy, do but little more than 
add a luſtre to the benevolent cha- 
rater; without this, they almoſt 
take the name of blemiſhes and 
foils. They will, indeed, retort a 


faint, empty applauſe; but cannot fi 


In the leaſt compel a true, genuine 
approbation. This noble, elevat- 
ed, god- like ſelf-complacency, is 
the reward only of the govern- 
ment of our paſſions; a warm, ge- 
nerous, and difintereſted regard for 
the good of others, and an averſion 
to every thing that may injure or 
hurt them. | 
This generoſity and beneficence 
of mind, is one of the juſt, ſupe- 
nor, and deſirable pleaſures, which 
deſerves the care, attention, and 
concern of mankind. It is an eſ- 
tate worth poſſeſſing, and therefore 
it is worthy the pains of examin- 
ing into the true grounds and 
foundation of this moſt eligible 
diſpoſition. And ſuch enquiries 
will help us to form a true eſti- 
mate of it; for ſounds, however 
_— we uſe them, will never 

Y us to judge of the order, 
beauty, and proportion of the ideas 
they expreſs; it is only by enquir- 
ing into the origin, connection, 
and relation; and comparing them 
with the relations we ftand in to 
ethers, that we can form a true 
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eſtimate of that noble character 
which conſiſts in a true affection 
for the public. 

Enquiries and ſpeculations of 
this fort, have a natural tendency 
to form in us a true judgment of 
things; and by ſuch means we 
may try, amidſt the various opini- 
ons of men, if there are not li- 
mits _ aſcertain * what con- 
ſiſts their ſupreme, ſuperior, and 
ultimate — - 
extricate us from that maze and 
wilderneſs of opinions, concernin 
our true felicity. A confuſion of 
opinions being what will always 
happen, from a ſuperficial philo. 
ſophy, or a partiality to our paſ- 
ons. 


The Genii of Adverſity ; an oriental 
flory. Written 
the Bonze. | 

As the golden ſun aroſe magni- 

A 2 in his native ply, A 

climbing the azure arch of heaven, 

arrived at his meridian glory; ſweet 
nature grew faint with exceſs of 
fervidity ; but like a delicate vir- 
gin, gained new in the midſt 
of languor. Though the flowerets 
hung down their beautious heads, 
they exhaled in the ſultry air the 
richeſt perfumes, and nioſt ripened 

_— ce. Ye cool grottos, ye 

bubbling fountains, ye leafy ſhades, 

ye ſweet refreſhing breezes, how 

1 are ye to human nature 

in ſuch a ſultry ſeaſon? 

It was then the mighty monarch 
22 a wy father of a 2 
| e, great Zongar, an 
28 — his darling — 
excited by the melting noon-tide 
ardour, retired deep in the inmoſt 


retreat, and grovy ſhades, of the 


royal 


; which will help to 


the author of 


Ing over 
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royal gardens belonging to the ſe- 
abe Paſſing — gh a delici- 
ous orange grove, they arrived on 
the flowery banks of a tranſluc- 
ent ſtream, ſerpentizing round va- 
rious partitions of balmy ſpice- 
trees, which ſcented the ambient 
air with the mingled fragrance of 
flowers, ſhrubs, and aromatic ſpi- 
ces, continually evaporating from 
trees of perpetual verdure, graced 
at once with ripened fruit and 
beautious bloſſoms. | 

On this delightful bank, reclin- 
ed the magnificent couple. Juſt 
before them preſented itſelf a ſweet 
romantic iſland, where uproſe by 
degrees a rocky precipice, from 
whoſe ſhrub-crowned ſummit, fall- 
ions, deſ- 
cended a murmuring water- fall, 


ſolemnly pleaſing to the ear of 


meditation ; contraſted to which, 
appeared a delicate eaſtern plea- 
ſure-houſe, in the ſweeteſt charac- 
ter, beautious with marble, and 


plittering with gold. As the no- 
le pair ſat on the verdant bank, 
enjoying a revery of internal ſatiſ- 


faction; the prince ſerenely grave, 
thus to his lovely bride 3 
himſelf; «© O my Ozzima! what 
mortal could believe it poſſible for 
painful diſcontent to invade theſe 
charming regions, ever ſacred to 
lovely happineſs! Sorry am I to 
declare, that the fountain of all 
my pleaſure is imbittered with the 
recollection, that kind heaven de- 
nies to my ardent ſolicitations, an 
heir to poſſeſs my kingdom, when 
the angel of death vacates my 
throne.” To whom replying, in 
the ſweetneſs of aſſured confidence, 
Ozzima thus ſpoke: * Thou cruel 
wer — who like the can- 
erworm 1n the breaſt of the virgin 
roſe-bud, deſtroyeſt the ſweets of 


of peculiar malignancy.“ 


pleaſure, mayeſt thou never co- 
rode the happineſs of my adorable 
Zongar; £ from his ſacred bo- 
ſom be every pain. May every 
day hail him with ſome paſſage 
agreeable as this, when I aſſure 
my dear lord, his prayers are an- 
ſwered; for the queen is preg- 
nant!” The king's heart Ele Aa 
Jubilee of delight! He embraced 
the queen with unutterable joy. 
In the mean time the great Genit 
of the kingdom, who preſided over 
the ſaperior incidents of the na- 
tion, as he was riding on the fleecy 
boſom of a cloud, beheld the good 


Genius of Zongar, ſkirting on 
wing towards the ho, to _ 


he ſaid; © Haſte to the royal gar- 
dens, thy foe, the evil Genius of 
the king, ſeems intent on affairs 
The 
Genius bowed obedient, as to a 
ſuperior being, and wide expand- 
ing his filver plumage, ſoon ho- 
vered unſeen over the blooming 
paradiſe ; like the ſweet ſkylark, 
— in mid-air, and watchful of 
r callow brood. 
While the king was exulting 
in the pound of hope, and foſter- 
ing the pleaſing expectations ſo 
nearly allied to certainty, he thus 
— « To ſhew the powers above 

hat m are not mere 
Giſh, if : prince is gr rd, 

onl ueſt that his c appi 
— a reſult from a — 
neſs of making his le happy ; 
the reſt I leave to heaven.” To 
which the fond queen rejoined : - 
« But my petition 1s, that he may 
be graced with a beautiful n; 
that he may drink copiouſly from 
the delicious fountain of pleaſure ; 
and that fair proſperity may be his 
friend, with unremitting fincerity.”” 
Thus, as the royal pair were re- 
galing 


% 
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galing with the promiſe; of hope, 


- . a confuſed noiſe pervaded their 


ears, and ſoon they beheld the 
black eunuchs guarding an intre- 
pid youth, who was manacled, to- 
wards their preſence. Immediate- 
ly when they arrived, the chief 
ceunuch proſtrating low, declared, 
they took the priſoner juſt as he 
had ſcaled the garden walls; and 
on ſearching him, they had found 
two daggers, whoſe fatal points 
were puiſoned. What could he 
come for,” ſaid he, but to kill 
the beſt of ſovereigns! Let us 
then, O juſt prince, call in the 
phyſicians, who ſhall at once invent 
modes of torture, and means for 
his life's preſervation.” The king 


without replying, fixed a ſteady 
2 the captive, read his heart 


ugh his countenance, and 
thus interrogated ; ©* Who art 
thou? whence cameſt thou? and 
for what cauſe?” The captive re- 
plied with an air undaunted : 
« Born of a noble family, my 
name is Omred. To kill thee I 
came; and the king who ſent me, 
was to have crowned my ſucceſs 
by giving me his daughter in mar- 
nage.” Zongar ſaid, how have 
I injured thee?” He replied; «I 
love thy character; and only can 
glory being his ſlave, in fulfilling 
the commands of my ſovereign, 
a implacable enemy. * 
| er of regality, the ki 
ins. 6 lch fubjects — 
free- born mind, and makes it 
obedient to the commands of vil- 
lainy! Haſt thou, O youth, no 
fear of death? To which he an- 
ſwered: The hazard of an en- 
terprize enhanches the honour ; 
— ſhould I 2 if“ 
pping he pauſed—he fighed— 
and the big tear rolled down his 
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manly cheek, which he daſhed 
avray with his fettered hand. 

„% Why,” faid the queen, with 
the voice of mildneſs, why theie 
tears, if thy heart of death is fear. 
leſs ?“ „O gentle princeſs,” he re- 
plied, lowly proſtrating himſelf; 
loving and beloved, F parted 
from the moit beautiful” Here 
the ſoft tear of tenderneſs ſuppli- 
ed the reſt. Ah,” ſaid the graci- 
ous queen, touched to the quick 


with his diſtreſs, how ſweet is 


the joy of rendering a fond, noble 
couple happy in + fri loves! Is 
there, O king, no room for mer- 
cy?“ The generous prince, ſweet- 
ly inſpired by his dear conſort's 
melting voice of compaſſion, cried 
aloud, there is room for mercy, 
for he was forced to obey his lord's 
order without ſcrutiny ; the youth 
is noble, though his principles are 
wrong. Go,” ſaid the god-like 
monarch ; as life is given in my 
family, let me not from another 
take the heavenly bleſſing. But 
tell thy ferocious maſter, my truſt 
is in Providence, and the arm of 


the omnipotent is my protection. 


Penetrated with the utmoſt ſenſibi- 
lity, the noble youth fell proſtrate 
at the monarch's feet, and bedew- 
ed his golden ſlipper with the tear 


of gratitude. Zongar taking from 


his finger a precious ring, in which 
was a miniature of his own perſon, 
he ſaid, ariſe, intrepid youth, 
take this as a pledge of amity, and 


remember, whenever occafion of- 
fers, to return this mercy you 


yourſelf received, on thy fellow 
creature.”* Omred was ftruck as 
at the voice of deity, and retired 
aſtoniſhed. 

The performance of an exalted 
action, cauſes, in delicate minds, a 
ſweet flow of recollective ſatisfac- 

| tion; 


ſcarcel! 

1 
vinely 
a beau 
their e 
attract. 
light, 1 
ments, 
riding 
the for 
of crin 
buxon 
wavin; 


they « 
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tion; like the vibration of muſical 
ſtrings after the note is ſounded, 
ſoftly dying away by inſenſible de- 
3. Thus the beneficent pair 

at muſing, internally delighted, 
on the bank of blooming flowers. 
Soon their ears were ſaluted with 
ſweet ſounds floating in the air, 
ſcarcely audible; at length they 
upon the liſtening ear di- 
vinely harmonious, pre —_ 
a beautious exhibition. Caſting 
their eyes up the ſmooth ſtream, 
attracted by the flaſhing glance of 
light, reflected from gilded orna- 
ments, they beheld a little ſhip 
riding down the river, carved in 
the form of a ſilver ſwan, with fails 
of crimſon ſilk, ſoft ſwelling to the 
buxom air, and golden ſtreamers 
waving in the frolic breeze. 'Then 
they obſerved with mingled fear 
— pleaſure, the beautious form 


of a ſuperior good Genii, who 


gently approached, adorned with 


the ſweet ſmile of beneficence, to 
the melodious ſounds of more than 
human flutes. Wafted downwards 
by the gentle gale, at due diſtance, 
he ſtopped and alighted. A looſe 
flowing veſtment of purple filk, 
circled his form divine; his cheeks 
glowed with the hue of roſes; his 
eyes were brilliant as ſtars; and 
all his form was elegant with youth 
immortal. His golden plumage 
mantled over his ſhoulders, and in 
his right hand he held the javelin 
of divine authority. Majeſtically 
ſlow he paced along towards the 
royal couple, who for his re- 
ception now uproſe: but he took 
time in his approach, and thus 
prepared his viſit, left an appear- 


| ance too ſudden, and an abrupt 


ſurprize ſhould prove of dangerous 
conſequence to the favoured ſul- 
tana, The moſt ſacred awe agi- 


tated their boſoms ; but it was re- 
ſpet unmingled with fear; for 
eir minds were purified with the 
noble conſciouſneſs of having done 
a god-like attion—rendered, good 
for evil! 5 
As he gained audible diſtance, 
he thus accoſted them with voice 
harmonious: A benevolent ac- 
tion is more acceptable to the ſu- 
b being, than hecatombs of 
acrifice; or the dedication of the 
moſt ſuperb temple. Yon, O ye 
noble pair, have juſt p ed a 
like — * which cauſe I 
am permitted, by ſupernal power, 
to bring, on the — of time, a 
full completion of your laſt form- 
ed wiſhes, in to an heir of 
your throne. Thy defire, O Zon- 
Bars will be granted; thou ſhalt 
ve a ſon, and his chief happi- 
neſs ſhall at length be placed in 
rendering his people nappy And 
thou, fair Ozzima, in thy requeſt 
art not forgotten. Thy ſon ſhall 
pas the dangerous qualities of 
zeauty, pleaſure, and proſperity. 
And the better powers who know 
beſt to judge of human happineſs, 
will ſo conduct affairs, that they 
may prove concomitant to his hu- 
manity. But know, fond princeſs, 
that nothing in nature 5 much 
debaſes the ſoul as beauty, plea- 
ſure, and proſperity. They fatally 
lay the heart open to all tempta- 


tions, jet cruelly debilitate the 


powers of reſiſtance, till the vileſt 
actions become familiar; and in 
proportion to the commiſſion of 
evil, 15 the pollution of the 


heart, anu debaſement of the 
ſoul.” Penetrated at once with 
love and veneration, the royal 
pair bowed low, in fign of 
gratitude and profound reſpect. 
The glorious Genii ſmiling appro- 
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bation, ſlowly retired, and fauning 
bis odoriferous wings, flew up the 
citron grove; and like the tower- 
ing eagle, king of birds, loſt him- 
ſelf in a flood of glorious day; 
leaving the beautious Ozzima and 
her noble conſort, actuated with 
the pleaſing emotions of awful re- 
verence, and heart- felt gratitude 
to the powers ſupernal; and ge- 
nerous good-will to their fellow 
creatures. Theſe were the great 
events which prepared the birth 
of a great prince, who ſoon made 
his appearance; and he was called 
Zomelli. Foſtered in the lap of 
fondneſs, he grew effeminately 
beautiful ; at once the darling of 
his royal parents, and the hope of 
the people. 

Almozed, one of the prime offi- 
cers of Zongar's palace, was a 
perſon chiefly favoured by the ſul- 
tan, for his ſound judgment in 
national concerns, and for his ac- 
tivity in public buſineſs. If his 
_ perſon was not his recommendati- 
on (being ſhort of ſtature, and 
corpulent) he poſſeſt a ſpirited 
vivacity, tempered with the foli- 
dity of judgment; by which he 

ained the talent of rendering 
_ hamſelf agreeable, as well as uſe- 

ful. Thus by the artifice of an 
addreſs, reſulting from delicate 
cunning, he had the power, by re- 
fraining his own paſſions, and 
conforming to the movements of 
znother's mind, to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into favour, in a manner plea- 
Enogly irreſiſtible. 

In his harum was a beautiful 
young lady, who engroſſed his af- 
fections ; by her he had a ſon, who 
was born a few months before 
prince Zomelli. He was the exact 
counterpact of the prince's perſon, 
and of conſequence, as the orga- 


nization of his body nearly re- 
ſembled Zomelli's, his mind was 
intirely correſpondent. Ihe prince 
though delicate, had limbs finely 
turned; his completion was femi- 
nately fair; but as he was of a 
healthy conſtitution, the ruddy 
bluſh of blooming roſes glowed on 
his cheeks; while down his ſhoul- 
ders waved looſe ringlets of filken 
hair,that floated in the wind, ſhinin 


like the pale colour of turtle doves. 


Juſt fo, the fair offspring of Al- 
mozed, whoſe name was Alzandor, 
appeared in the eye of ſcrutiny, 
He was ſlim and fair; with lips 
of rubby ; his cheeks bluſhed with 
the bloom of health; and a light 
brown tinRured his gloſſy ringlets. 
How like the prince, ſaid Almoz- 


ed is my fon! Would to heaven, 


anſwered his mother, he was the 
prince! Almozed was ſtruck with 
the idea, and replied not, but re- 
tired, in the poſture of thoughtful- 
neſs, to the moſt ſolitary grove in 
his garden, revolving in his anxi- 


ous mind deep thoughts of conſe- 


quence. 
Now Zomelli's evil 


genius, whoſe 


bad nature delighted in works of 


miſchief, flew raven-winged to the 
reſidence of the inſidious Genu of 
crafty ambition. He affected to 
dwell in an humble cottage, with 
few attendants. His attire was 
plain, and he ſeemed to diſregard 


the noiſe of pomp, and the ſplen- 


dour of magnificence. The can- 
dour of affability dwelt on his brow, 


and the condeſcenſion of humility 


ſeemed to grace all his thoughts 
and actions: but theſe were only 
inflated clouds, under which he 
ſought concealment, ; cloaks of de- 
lufion, in which he hid the work- 
ings of his labouring heart, and 
the deſigns of ſubtility. He _ 

ep | 
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kept a watchful eye on the ſplen- 
dour of a throne, and the godlike 
command of power; continually 
was he buried in conſtructing 
ſchemes for the attainment of 
crowns. He ſtudied the arts of 
popularity, the deſigns of inſurrec- 
tions, and the forming of armies ; 
while concealed in Krass, he 


kept daggers and maſks, and bowls 
of poiion: yet frequently he walk- 


ed in public, arm in arm, with 
fir pretended religion! 

When the evil Genius arrived, 
he ſaid, „ hail mighty ambition! 
give me, O power, to add to the 
number of thy ſlaves, by 8 
them with thy ſpirit.” To whic 
he replied: “thy wiſh is granted; 
take this magic ring,“ and he gave 
him a ring. * The mortal who 
wears it thall dare ambitiouſly, 
and be ſucceſsful.” Over-joyed, 
the evil Genius took the taliſman ; 


and kifing his giving-hand in 


thankful rapture, haſted to the 
crove where Almozed was bent on 
taoughts profound. The evil Ge- 
nius had not power to give the 
ring, granted to his malignancy, 
but in a way that ſhould adum- 
brate the admonition of danger. 


lle took che form of a beautiful 


ſnake, {prctled with gold, and 
gaudy wita purple wings. He 


came towards Almozed, juſt as he 


ejaculated: ah, could I make my 
ſon a king! The reptile ſtood con- 
feſſed, and offered in his mouth the 
magic ring. Almozed ſtarted amaz- 
ed. A ſmall voice as from a ca- 
ve ſaid: «© take or refuſe, yet 
danger is thine.” Then bold with 
hopes he ſaid; „what follows 
may—l will dare the worſt.” 80 
ſaving, Almozed took the ring, and 
placed it on the finger of his — 
and reſolving in himſelf to embrace 


all occafions, by the aid of ſubtil- 
ty, to aggrandize himſelf and fa- 
mily ; he returned to the appart- 
ments of his harum, to inform his 
favourite lady of his reſolve, and 
the plan of operation; to which, 
ſhe heartily concurred. The firſt 
thing he required was, that their 
ſon Alzandor, ſhould have his hair 
rendered of an artificial blackneſs, 
and his fair complection changed 
to a ſwarthy hue: for which pur- 
poſe, he gave her ſome chymical 
preparations, which ä ſtain- 
ing, yet, by a proper application, 
would melt away, without ſullying 
the delicacy of nature, but rather 
be a harmleſs preſervative of beau- 
ty's captivating charm. 
The boy growing up, and being 
very cute, he was inſtructed with 
enough of the ſecret, to make him 
cautious, from the ſenſe of danger 
in the diſcovery. Under this al- 
teration he was introduced at court. 
He was always dreſt plain, and in 
a manner different from the prince- 
ly garb: and he was to make no 
friendſhips. Thus the apparent 
likeneſs to the prince being diſ- 
guiſed away, very few took notice 
of a fimilarity of features, and he 
paſt unobſerved. At length, yourg 
Alzandor, by his father's intereit, 
was placed conveniently in the 
houſhold, by which he had fre- 
quent opportunity of knowing the 
internal tranſactions of the Serag- 
lio, while his father was perfectly 
acquainted with all the buftnefs of 
the ſtate ; not forgetting to conci- 
liate friendſhip, with ſome peculiar 
officers and eunuchs, about the 

royal perſon. | 
As prince Zomelli advanced in 
ſtature, he grew more and more 1n 
favour with his fond parents, who 
having no other ſon to intereſt 
b fiondneſ., 
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fondneſs, their indulgence at length 
became unbounded. The tender- 
neſs of maternal love would per- 
mit nothing to croſs his deſires, or 
to give him the leaſt diſcompoſure. 
Whatever fancy could invent, or 
power procure for his diverhon 
and entertainment, was immedi- 
ately before the acceptance of his 
election; when the multiplicity 
of pleaſure ſometimes diſtracted 
choice. He ſeemed to be the god 
of a world, ready preparcd for his 
divine preſence. 


ons of his organic pleaſures; as 


well as for the purpoſes of neceſſi- 


ty : for his wiſhes were prevented 
by ſoreſtalling- aſſiduity, till his 
invention was debilitated for want 
of exerciſe, and all the effeminate 
languor of liſtleſs indolence, was 
thrown over his very foul. 
Thus the ardour of fondneſs, to 
exalt and multiply pleaſure, loſt its 
purpoſe, and cauſed him to feel 
the moſt delicate ſenſation of un- 
common miſery, in thoſe gauſy 
diſquictudes which are impercep- 
tible but to minds of an elegant 
ſtructure, and people of the higheſt 
quality! Thus, miſer-like, the de- 
licate Zomelli was pining for want, 
at the feſtival of plenty. With in- 
ſenſibility he heard the melting 
ſong of love, and the melodious 
tyre of gladneſs: The jocund 
voice of mirth, and the merry 


dance of feſtivity, was to his over- 


gratified ſenſe, but as the flight 
of birds, traces in the ſand, or 
bubbles on the water. The pomp 
of grandeur; the gaudy ſplendour 
of vanity; the magnificence of 
pride, and the adorative voice of 
flattery to god- like dignity, grew 
on repetition both tireſome and 
nauſeous; and all the elegances of 


All nature ap- 
peared created for the gratificati- 
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a paradiſe of vernal pleaſure, for 
want of contraſted variation, he. 
came only ſufferable in proportion, 
as every thing elſe grew diſguſtful. 
For rural elegance obtains a charm 
ever to plcaie, unleſs the mind i; 
totally vitiated and contaminated, 
with the pollutions of folly. In 
vain would the loft blandiſhments 
of blooming beauty, invite loſt 
happineſs to his boſom. Indule- 
ing too early, and too often in 
the delights of deſire, the ſweet, 
the delicate, the beſt of paſſions, 
real love, lay frozen in his heart, 
in torpid ſleep. Sweet love was 


half deſerted by its warm friend | 


defire, who by its revels 
cloyed ; and benumed the activity 
of youthful ſpirit in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the moſt beautiful ſet of | 
features loit the pleaſing power, | 


to make delightful impreſſions on 
his young heart, and awake infant 
paſſion. Thus in the abundance 
of delight, he Joſt the power of 
gratification, ſatiated with the luſ- 
cious ſweets of pleaſure! And 
what added to the irkſomeneſs of 
languor, was the cruel perception 
of being in the midſt of bliſs 
abundant, without or taſte, or de- 
ſire, or capacity, for the true re- 
liſh of enjoyment. | 
As prince Zomelli lay kighing 

for he knew not what, on a 
couch of fragrant roſe leaves; his 
evil Genius was fired with a double 
portion of malignant ſpirit and 
envy, cn beholding him ſporting 
on the ſoft boſom of —_—_ ce, 
in a profuſion of ſuppoſed happi- 
neſs. Unable to 444 a fight 
tormenting, of one enjoying the 
bounties of pleaſure ſufficient for 
half a l he continually me- 
ditated how to diſpoſſeſs him of 
his vaſt ſatisfactions, and hurl him 
In 
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in a ſtate of diſquietude, equal to 
that which was his daily torment. 
How baſe is the ſpite of envy! 
But among all his bad aſſociates, 
and evil counſellors, he could not 
yet find any method, to make the 
prince experience the ſting of pain 
equal to that he felt himſelf. And 
now to add to the keenneſs of his 
vexation, he was to be a witneſs 
of the laſt, and moſt glorious gift 
of bounty to the prince; which 
would entirely exalt his envy to 
the higheſt pitch of painful feel- 


ing. 

The wiſe Zongar, finding him- 
ſelf verging towards his laſt ſtage 
of life ; for the ſake of himſelf, his 
ſon, and kingdom, retained Al- 
mozed in the chief poſts of natio- 
nal buſineſs: and he ever found 
him equal to the higheſt office of 
truſt. Little could he imagine he 
was cheriſhiag a viper in his bo- 
ſom, that would ſting where it 
was bound to protect. And Al- 
mozed, ſteady to his ambition, 
yet ſecret in his practice, redoub- 
led all the arts of inſinuation, ren- 
dering himſelf reſpected for his 
capacity and management, and be- 
loved for his affability. Thus 
velvet-footed ſubtilty trod ſo light- 
ly in the paths of ambition, as yet 
never to have opened the curious 
eye of watchful ſuſpicion. 

Time now demanded the laſt 
debt of the king, which was due 
to nature; and Zon paid it 
with chearfulneſs. He left the 
chief management of public af- 
fairs in the hands of Almozed, 
who had gained by degrees, the 
power of placing his creatures 
around his ſovereign's perſon in 
the Seraglio; taking particular 
care to give his dear fon a proper 
inſight into public, as well as 


19 
private affairs, belonging to royal- 
ty: for, now pleaſing hope began 
to ſwell the heart of Almozed, as 
he had cloſely hedged in the throne 
with the utmoſt policy. 

Zomelli the king, aſcended the 
throne of his anceſtors, with the 
uſual expreſſions of feſtivity ; and 
the people enſlaved: before, time 
out of remembrance, and deftitute 


of hope to regain their native li- 


berty, hcard of Zongar's death 
without ſorrow, and beheld the 
coronation of his ſon without much 
delight, but what they received 
in the grandeur and pompous 
magnificence of the ſpectacle. Af- 
ter the pleaſure of novelty ſubſid- 
ed; after the ſovereign was ſuffi- 
ciently adored, Zomelli flid in- 
ny y into his former 1 8 

ven power taſteleſs! He 
knew not 2 of pleaſure, 
by being ſecluded from the know - 
ledge of want. Almozed kept from 
his ſhoulders all the burthens of 
ſtate, and the toils of thoughtful 
adminiſtration ; by which Zomellz 
— troubled wn — = 

appineſs of his e, thou e 
— " not for n to do 
good; and never in himſelf deſign- 
ed to do them any evil. He con- 
tented himſelf to let things go on 
in their uſual channel; and flew 
away from the wrinkled face of 
buſineſs among the ladies of the 
Seraglio; whoſe eaſy, pleaſing con- 
verſation, and amuſing ſports, re- 
lieved the flow, dull, laging mo- 
ments; and made time paſs away 
a little chearfully. Thus Zomelli 
paſt his hours in a kind of a dream 
of happineſs, inſtead of a ſubſtan- 
tial reality of pleaſure; a repoſe, 
indeed, where abſolute, ſenſible 

ain was excluded. But though 
he ſeldom felt the perturbation of 
b 2 paſſion, _ 
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paſſion, yet, amidſt the adoration 
paid by his flatterers, pride and 
ſelf-conceited vanity failed not to 
get poſſeſſion in his boſom, and 
actuate his heart. 
all a human creature could deſire, 
and more than ſcarcely any other 
mortal, he ſeldom diſcovered the 


talents of a common man! Moved 


to action by the ſame ſprings, he 
poſſeſt in common with the brute 
creation; he rarely exerted the 
powers of rationality; and void 
of refined taſte and noble judg- 
ment, in glorious works of mighty 
execution and exalted invention; 
his knowledge, far from being 
adequate to his high office, was 
extremely limited by indulgeuce. 

While the fortunate prince Zo- 
melli reclined ſporting on a bed 
of blue- eyed violets, with his la- 


dies, enjoying the pleaſing inter- 


courſe of ſmall talk, diverting 


himſelf with feminine ſports, and 


| boyiſh dalliance; his evil Genius, 
near at hand, though inviſible, 
cried to himſelf, «+ O that half a 
world ſhould be ſubjected to ſuch 
a boy—.\m I quite powerleſs to 
wound his proſperity ? — ] have a 
thought—It ſhall be tried”. Ac- 
cordingly he winged away to the 
dire Genii of diſeaſes; and ſince 
he could not render the prince as 
wicked as himſelf, he now attempt- 
ed to make him as uneaſy. Ap- 
2 the dreary confines ; 
breathing a poiſoned atmoſphere, 
he grew faint; and not being able 
to fly, he hobbled to the wretched 
houſe of painful diſeaſe. In the 
approach, he was ſurpriſed to be- 
hold, faſt aſleep, recl:ning on poi- 
ſonous night-ſhade, baneful aconite 
and noxious weeds, tipſey Drun- 
kenneſs, greedy Gluttony, luſtful 
Letchery, lazy Indolence, and rio- 
tous Intemperance. | 


Thus enjoying 
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As he entered, he was received 
by wakeful Febris, and conducted 
by immortal Gout, hobbling en 


crutches, through a miicrable yo. 


ricty of crucl diforders, wr;-faced, 


pallied, yellow, and mcagre, to the 
Genii of diſeaſes; who {at reclin. 
ing low, emaciated with compli. 
cated maladies, as if fainting, dy- 
ing on a warm, ſoit, downy couch, 
in the midſt of a croud of grave, 


black-veited perſonages, poring 1 


over rivers of nauſeous phyſic, 
v-1th careful pity in their eve, but 
pleaſure and profit in their hearts, 
As the evil genius advanced for- 
ward, he faultered, he grew fick, 
and trembled at the fight of the 
Genin. In haſte he cried, « 0 
morbific Genii, aid me to infi8 
on a mortal, thy worſt of diſeaſes.” 
The Genii commanded the Small- 
pox to furniſh him with materials, 
who gave him a clue of fine, ſpi- 
der-ſpun thread. The uſe on a 
label. Haſtily he received the fa- 
tal gift, fled from diſeaſes, and 
arriving in the clear, wholeſome air, 
he took to his wings, and like a bird 
of prey, entered the gardens of the 
Seraglio, big with the fate of Al- 
mozed and Zomelli. 

As he penetrated the royal gar- 
dens, a fit opportunity preſented 
itſelf for envy to penetrate its eurſ- 
ed purpoſe, and diſſeminate the 
ſeeds of fiery pain, and languiſhing 


ſickneſs; for now he perceived the | 
thoughtleſs prince Zomelli faſt 


aſleep, in a myrtle ſhade, where 
over-arching woodbine, with min- 
— jeſſam ine, formed an inviting 

ower ; while the prattling ſtream- 
let, that ſweetly murmured over 


the pebbles, was agreeable to re- 


poſe, and conducive to ſleep. As 
thoughtleſs of ill, and never dream- 
ing of an enemy, he lay in the 
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arms of gentle indolence; the 
fraudful evil Genius foft treading, 
and lightly touching his fair hand, 
ſwiftly drew the pernicious thread 
under his delicate ſkin, and fowed 
in his blood the minute ſeeds of 
infection; and then reticated. grin- 
ing horrid ſatisfaction! Zomelli 
with the ſmart awoke, and in the 
petulence of anger killed a fly, 
ſporting on his hand, which he 
imagined was tne author of the 
pain; and then was ſatisfed. 
Succeſsiul in crimes, the wicked 
grow worſe; yet they are ſeldom 
bettered by duappointment! The 
eril Genius, as a profeſt enemy, 
could not be fatisfied, till he be- 
held the prince cruſhed by the 
heavy arm of hard Adverſity, to 
whoſe thatched hovel he determin- 
ed a viſit. Evil in the world is ge- 


nerally more ſedulous to work its 


Purpoſe, than goodneſs is vigi- 
ant to protect, or active to pro- 
good Genius pe- 


fice of theſe cruel deſigns. He 
ſtruggled a little to fruſtrate the 
plots of artful machination, and 
fm the power of a ſpirit de- 
ighting in doing miſchief; his 
own taſk being principally to guard 
and ſecure, that abundance of 
pleaſure to which he could make 
but little addition. But when he 
found the bad power ſucceſsful in 
his firſt attempt, which he had not 
force to ſtop, nor art to elude or 
baffle; and that he attempted his 


very deſtruction by means of ad- 


verſity, he flew aſtoniſhed to the 
great Genu, — — from above, 


to preſide providentially over the 


grand affairs of that diviſion of the 
raſt terreſtrial globe. 


When he accoſted the mighty 
power, bowing low he ſaid, «© Not 


c0us.” The 


ſatisfied, O princely being, with 
inflicting the worſt of diſeaſes on 
Zomelli, his evil Genius is now 
reſtleſs, till he completes his deſ- 
truction; for which purpoſe he is 
nov poſting to the retreat of dire 
Adverlity. O aid me with ten- 
fold thunder, to daſh the evil 
power, and fruitrate all his per- 
nicious plans and ſchemes attro- 
great prince of 
power thus replied ; © Be ſatisfi- 
ed, O good Genius, that ſuch 
great affairs paſs not, but under 
my cognizance. For purpoſes of 
good, thorgh now unſeen, they 
are permitted; and recolle&, that 
wickedneſs on itſelf often rebounds 
dreadful; that very often painful 
evil to the afflicted, changes to un- 
expected good; and falutary in its 
admonitions, becomes highly be- 
neficial.” The good Genius bow 
ed, and retired penſively obedi- 
ent. | 
In the mcan time the injurious 
power, haſted away indefatigable 
in evil, and induſtrious to accom- 
pliſh the purpoſes of malignity; 
and entered far into the dreary - 
dark of northern reyions, to find 
out Adverſity. He journeyed ſo- 
litary, over vaſt tracks of glitter- 
ing ſnow, blowed this way and 
that, now high, now low, by many 
a bitter tempeſt ; as the black, rav- 
winds, with melancholy ſcreams, 
loud whiſtled over his head expoſ- 
ed. At length, having paſt a fea 
of thick-ribbed ice mountancous, 
heaped on craggy rocks by dicad- 
ful ſtorms, he alighted on a broad, 
flat ſavanna of ſnow, whoſe hroſ- 


pect was endleſs; not ir tert. ted 


with pleaſing lines of hedge-row 
elms, rural vil'as, and antique 
farm houſes, where ſleecy ſmoke 
curls agreecable in the azure arch 


FT BE of 
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of heaven: but all was barren, 

diſmal, cold, froſty, and comfort- 

leſs. 

| Here ſhivering Wretchedneſs, 
and tattered Poverty reſided ; ſome- 

times in hollow rocks immured, 


or concealed in ſubterranean ca- 


verns; howling wolves, and treble- 
coated bears, their principal neigh- 
bours. In the midſt was juſt viſi- 
ble, the paltry hovel of Adverſity, 
near the ſolitary rock of misfor- 
tune; where, expoſed to the bitter 
blaſts, ſat pining Diſcontent, an- 
gry Vexation, ſower- looking Diſ- 
appointment: while hid beneath, 
mufiled up in tattered fragments, 
lay friendleſs Genius, the fon of 
patriot Merit, buffeted by Fortune, 
and ſhouldered off by daring ſcoun- 
drels, whoſe capacity lay in broad 
brazen faces. Though low laid 
the Genius, yet his great ſoul was 
meditating ummortality. Down 
misfortune's rock, dreadfully hor- 
rific, whole rivers tumbled on hard 
rough pebbles, daſhing headlong, 
and ſputtering foam, as they _ 
ed a watery miſt. 

The hovel of Adverſity was built 
of plaſtered mud, of a form un- 
ſhapen : where it was cracked by 
the ſeverity of froſt, and was 
coarſely patched with clay; while 
meanneſs, and dirty want, gave all 
around an air of wretchedneſs. 
— _ the aſtonithed Genius 

eld the frightful appearance of 
Adverſity Ngelf, «+, viſage was 
void of fleſh, long, yellow, and 
meagre, interſected croſs-wiſe by a 
long gaſh for a mouth, with jetty 
teeth, deep, hollow, blear eyes; her 
form covered with raggedneſs, with 
a voice of ruſty ſound, like ſkreak- 
ing hinges ; the evil Genius him- 
{elf was fo ſtruck, that he fell 
down with horror : but recovering 
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himſelf in a moment, he made he; 
conſtrue his abhorrence, by a pe. 


culiar addreſs, into duticus àado. 


ration. | 

With chattcring teeth, and qui- 
vering lips, he cried, . O beſt in- 
ſtructreſs of the human heart, give 
me ſufficient of thy power, that 


concurring with a mortal, the 


towering plume of arrogance, and 
the ſelf-opinton of vanity, may be 
depreſt. Aid me, O Adverſity, to 
bring the firſt of mortals under 
thy diſcipline, to teach him humi. 
lity. The nature of adverſity, is 
to comfort itſelf in beholding ob- 


jects reduced to wretched ſitua- 


tions” Adverſity replied, coldly, 
«© Men hate me, yet I am their 
beſt friend, if they will make me 
ſo. Take this magnetic charm, it 
will draw men to me.” She ſaid 


her frozen words, and gave the 


curious taliſman. Taking it with 
Joy, he bowed thankful, and left 
the eternal plains of rigid froſt, 
like a flight of birds that ſeek a 


warmer climate, rejoicing with ex- 


panded pinions, and hoping for 
glowing ſuns, beautious flowers,and 
ripening fruit. Thus the vile Ge- 
nius prepared the path for the am- 
bitious ſtateſman, who now diſ- 
played the ſubtle politician. 

As the voracious hawk, high in 
air, hovers with keen eyes over 
his deftined , watching a luc 
moment to ſeize the feathery brood; 
then on the incautious chicken 
darts unexpected down, and ſwiſt- 
ly bears it to deſtruction. So Al- 
mozed watched the fate of his 
inoffenſive ſovereign. At length 
his heart up-ſtarting with delight, 
he heard the tidings of Zomelli's 
illneſs. Now is the time—Let 
us to work —he ſaid, and deve- 
lope my plot.“ He ordered his ſon 

to 
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to meet him in the leafy thicket of 
his garden. He came, viewing 
the filent ſcene around, that no 
buſy ſpy lurked in hearing. Al- 
mozed thus accoſted his ſon Alzan- 
dor: „ Mark me with attention. 
Thou waſt diſguiſed to take off thy 
ſimilarity with Zomelli. Now thou 
mutt not only reſume the likeneſs 
thou did'ſt bear to the prince's 
perſon, but thou muſt aſſume his 


very royalty, and aſcend his throne 
 —if thou”— The youth ſtared 


but ſtarting recollective of himſelf, 
he cried: ** with all my foul!” 
They retired in cloſe conſultation 


to put their ſchemes in execution, 


hut were particularly warned as it 
were from above, not to practice 
on the ſacred life of their ſove- 
reign.” 

Almozed firſt gave out, that 
Zomelli was ſlightly indifpoſed, 
but would attend council in a 
few days. Then he held cloſe 
confabulation with the king's chief 
eunuchs, and the officers of the 
royal bed-chamber. The auburne 


colour of Alzandor's complection 
was taken off free from ſtain, and 


his hair became of the colour of 


Zomelli's; and being habited 
in the king's morning dreſs, and 


truly mimicking his manner, the 
niceſt eye in the court was de- 
ceived; and having no ſuſpicion, 
did not trace out the deception. 
In Zomelli's drink was adminiſ- 
tered a fleepy potion, which ſoon 


took effect, and at mid-night he 


was conveyed into an unfrequent- 
ed chamber; and in the mornin 
bundled up in a parcel of ol 
cloaths, was eaſily conducted thro? 
unſuſpecting guards, and placed 
far up the country in an old farm- 


| houſe. The vidlence of his diſor- 
der threw him into a delirium, 


judicious diſguiſe. 


and the honeſt people were told, 
that he was always tinctured with 
inſanity. 

In the mean time, the ſkilful 
Almozed played his part to per- 
fection, and eaſily placed his ſon 
Alzandor in the royal dormitory, 
inſtead of Zomelli. As if indiſ- 
poſed, the young impoſtor kept 
his chamber, wrapped up in a 
Sometimes he 
would ſend for Almozed, and 
other officers, to his very chamber, 
to conſult them on national affairs. 
Then as if indolent, he would 
leave all to Almozed. Soon he 
came 1n the uſual ftate to __—_ 
having proper foldings of gaufj 
— — 14 his 3 3 till by 
crafty father ſaw, that not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion was awakened. Then 
he boldly marched over the ſerag- 
ho, through his old friends the 
officers, and cautious eunuchs, 
who in their proſtrations, never 
recolle&ed their companion in the 
impoſtor. He often wore the 
veſtments in which the unfortunate 
Zomelli frequently appeared; and 
ventured dalliance among the la- 
dies, who likewiſe in the ming- 
led pleaſure of awe and love, 
received him as their lawful ſove- 


reign. 
| Now all things were ſettled on 


a ſolid foundation, Almozed was 
raiſed on the higheſt pinnacle of 
power. He firſt took care to re- 
ward his friends with princely go- 
vernments, _ from court; and 
his now royal ſon, provi e- 
ful, he added CS 


thority. The young — 4 con- 


tented with his title and his inter- 
nal feſtivity, gave over the ma- 
nagement of all public affairs to 
Almozed; and was ſolely guided 
by his ſage advice. The turn of 

_ 7 Almozed's 
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Almorzeq's mind was for command. 
The maxims of his politics were, 
to keep peace with his neighbours, 
but to be always ready for war. 
Jo hold the nobles and lower 
claſs in equilibrio, and make all 
authority loved for its utility, as 
well as reſpected for its coercive 
juriſdiction; and to procure nati- 
onal abundance. Thus the bark 
of ambition eafily ſurmounted the 
waves of obſtruction, and fivated 
down the tide of fortune with a 
proſperous gale: 


The unfortunate ſovereion of 


5 O 
the eaſt was extremely ill of the 


ſmall-pox ; but at length he re- 


covered his health; was ſtrangly 


marked in the face; and hy a 
thick film growing over the pupil, 
became blind with his left eye. 
The farmer was paid a handſome 
ſum of money, to keep him as 
long as he would ſlay. His wife 
in his delirium, had often heard 
him call upon his othcers, his 
guards, and eunuchs ; but ſhe im- 
puted all to the ravings of diſtem- 
pered fancy. When he recovered 
his health, he talked of being the 
lovereign; aſking a multiplicity 
of queſtions about Almozed and 
liis eunuchs; and what treaſon had 
thruſt him out of his gilded ſaloons 
into the habitation of mean po- 
verty? „ how came I here,” he 
would cry, ſtaring wildly. He 
was pitied, without having any re- 
ply made to his queſtions, ſup- 


poſing them to be the effuſions of 


delirium. Sometimes he would 
ſtamp with his foot, in all the 
rage of impotent fury ; at others, 
he woule attempt to argue cooly ; 
but all to no effect for he was 
only anſwered with a ſhake of the 
head, 
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Unable to gather any informa. 
tion, and being in the utinoſt pain 
of diſtreſs, continually meditating 
his filken robes, his golden apart. 
ments, guards, ſportive ladies, his 
elegant repaſts, and his delectable 
gardens: and percciving himſelf 
almoſt deſtitute of the neceſlaries 
of lite, without one kind friend, 
on whoſe faithful breaſt he might 
unbcſom himifelf; he would burſt 
into the tears of affliction, or would 
wrap himſelf in the gloom of me- 
lancholy. At length he reſolved 


to approach his once dear Seraglio 


for information; and accordingly 
he quitted ſuddenly the ſolitary 
farm houſe. | 
The feeble Zomelli walked till 
his feet were ſore, before he could 
reach the palace royal. He aſked 
ſeveral officers ſome queſtions a- 
bout the emperor, and was anſwer- 


ed with a thruſt. He required an 


audience from Almozed, and was 


puſhed by ſurlineſs from the por. 


tal. Beholding the extreme al- 
teration in his disfigured counten- 
ance, his judgment afſured him, 
to make a diſcovery of himſelf 


would be running a uſeleſs danger, | 


«« Surely,” he cried, it cannot 
be all a dream, nor myſelf under 
the deluſions of infatuation.” He 
waited to behold the ſovereign, 
who had ſo unaccountably joſtled 
him out of his throne, make his 
public appearance in the temple. 
'There heart pained, he beheld the 


pompous Alzandor, in all the gri- 


mace of ceremonious religion, 
and the effrontry of ſecurity. He 
viewed him with earneſtneſs, and 


found him in his perſon and man- 


ner, ſuch as he remembred him- 
ſelf to have been exactly; from 
which appearance, his own face 


betrayed 1 
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betraved the mot ſtriking alte ra- 
tion. Sensible of this, he tnovgit 
it would create a double ditquic- 
tude, if he made a diſcovery of 
himſelf; endanger a liſe be yet 
held dear, and be of no fervice 
towards his reitoration: therefore 
naturally timid, Le gave it up for 
the preicat, and retired to a deep 
{ulicude, confounded wich the un- 
known manner of the metropolis, 
and the fall of his own greatneſs. 
He caſt back a fond eye on the 
alace, and wept as he retired. 
Thus the prince, where he once 
was 2Jored as a god, found him- 


ſelf the moſt helpleſs, and uſeleſs 


animal on the face of the earth, 
Learn then to know, ye eaſtern 
potentates, what a worm is man, 
and be benevolent! While the 


lonely Zomelli was feaſting on 


grief, beſide a melancholy ſtream, 
in a ſilent ſolitude, he * his 
breaſt in an agony of diſpair, till 


he was relieved by a guſh of tears, 


ſwift ſtarting from his eyes. A 


reverend philoſopher, whoſe ſilver- 
_ flowing beard ſpoke his great age, 


ſaw the direful agitation of his 
wounded ſou]; and coming into 
view, attempted to pour the ſweet 
comfort in his 
diſtracted boſom, If, O youth,” 
he ſaid, thou art not cut off 
from comfort, ard thy grief will 
admit of alleviation, come with ine 
to my homely, but neat hermitage; 
and I will endeavour to appeaſe 


that furious tempe!t which rages 


in thy breaſt, Guarded by ſweet 


content, and eaſy competency, I 


refide in arched vaults, on the 
brow of youder rocky hill, which 
commands an extenſive proſpect; 
free from the folly and vices of 
mankind. Come ther, O child of 
forrow, at the kiad ils itation of 


him, whoſe heart ever pitics the 
mis ſortune of deep diftreſs.” Zo- 
melli bowed conſent, and follow- 
ed the good old man to his her- 
mitage. | 
Attor the kind hoſt had invi 

rated the ſpirits of deſpairin Zo 
melli, with a timely repaſt, ke in- 
formed him of his misfortunes; 
concealing his dignity, but la- 
menting his ſufferings under the 
rigour of adverſity. To which the 
hermit ſolemnly replied, while 
with deep awe Zomelli liſtened at- 
tentive. Painful as proves the 
ſcourge of adverſity to human na- 
ture, it 15 alone by her falutary 
documents that man can know 
himſelf. Proſperity, thou pleaſing 


power: yet ſoft concealer of bane- 


ul poiſon; it is owing to thee, 
thou fatal debaſer of the human 
heart, that mortal man, child of 
an hour, is puffed up with the 
flatulency of pride, and 1s ſuper- 
cilious with the conceits of vanity, 
Thou makeſt a very worm tram- 
ple on its fellow creature, and 
often having the properties of a 
demon, require to be worſhiped 
as a god. But adverſity huma- 
nizes the heart, by teaching man 
his own weakneſs, till he pities 
another's imperfections. For ſuch 
is the misfortune of our nature, 
that adverſity is the beſt ſchool of 
benevolence ; there it is we gain an 
adequate idea of the vanity of hu- 
man happineſs, the inſigniſicancy 
of worldly pleaſure, the turpitude 
of vice, and the beauty of virtue. 
The film of deluſion then falls 
from our eyes, and we behold 
things as they are in reality. 
Then rightly taught, the immortal 
ſoul ſhakes off its ſenſual fetters 
of paſſions and appetites ; prunes 
Its vigorous wings, and hopes to 

regiin 
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| in its native manſions of im- 
mortal bleſſedneſs. Rejoice, O my 
fon, and be benefited by the leſſons 
of adverſity; and pity the proud 
ſons of proſperity, who chains 
them down to earthly-fading plea- 
ſure: till they loſe all reliſh for 
ſuperior felicity.” Zomelli pro- 
trated himſelf at the hermit's feet, 
and ſaid, O wiſdom, thou art more 
defirable than pure gold, and more 
recious than the moſt brilliant 
iamond !. : 
After the hermit had taken the 
film from Zomelli's eye, he ad- 
viſed him to convert ſome jewels 
left in his pocket into money, and 
commence merchant for a liveli- 
. Hood; and offered to give him a 
recommendation to a reputable 
trader, with whom he might join 
in partnerſhip. Accordingly Zo- 
melli commenced merchant, by 
which he became initiated in the 
— a world before unknown 
to him; but he often paid ſeverely 
for his knowledge, to thoſe who 
were hackneyed in the arts of life. 
Cheated by this, and circumvented 
that; and thwarted by the per- 
| ya of painful diſappointment, 
he reſolved to ſtand on his own 


bottom. He fitted out a ſmall. 


veſſel, in which he unadviſedly 
| truſted his all, to the mercy of a 
mercileſs ocean. Even there ad- 
_ verſity purſued him. On the very 
more he wiſhed to land, he un- 
derwent a ſhipwreck: however, 
with abundance of pain, he ſaved 
his life, and preſerved enough of 
his filks to ſet up a ſhop in the 


city 


There the artifice of cunning 
deſign was played upon him. He 
was bubbled out of his commo- 
dities by ſharpers, and many of 
his goods were loſt on the confi- 


dence of truſt. Void of deception 
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in himſelf, he ſuſpected none in 
others; and judging the heart of 
man by the franknek: and truth of 
his own, he laid himſelf open to 
craft, and was often the dupe of 
ſubtilty. In this ſad fituation, 
he read man and ſhudered! He 
was obliged to diſpoſe of all his 
effects, to ſatisfy the juſt demands 
of creditors---W hat could he do? 
he wept, but that fſatishes not 
hunger. All his friends fled away 
like birds from a field they have 
diveſted of its once plentious grain. 


Being a little acquainted with an 


officer belonging to the 2 
palace, he hired himſelf a menial 
ſervant to that very man, who 
joined with Almozed, and was a 
principal means of his dethrone- 


ment. How very wretched was 


the reflection of this once great 
prince, when he revolved in his 
anxious mind, the difference of his 


ſituation ; that inſtead of enjoy- 


ing a ſuperabundance of pleaſure, 
he wanted almoſt neceſſaries, and 
was reduced for mere ſubſiſtence, 
to the drugeries of cleaving wood 


and carrying water! At length his 


merit raiſed him to a poſt, where, 
being an attendant on ceremony, 


he eat the bread of luxurious idle. 


neſs. 

Now he had an opportunity of 
beholding the haughtineſs of pride, 
and the tyranny of office, with 
the ſlavery and ſufferings of po- 


verty. Inſtead of devoting the 


leaſure of Idleneſs to the pleaſure 
of Vice, he uſed every means to 
increaſe his knowledge of men, 
manners, and things; to enlarge 
his underſtanding, and to better hus 
heart. Now it was he gained the 
nobler title to his throne than that 


of birth-right, and made that man- 


ly uſe of Adverſity, which is pleaſ- 
ing to God, an to man _ 
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ele, For it is one of the moſt 
intructive ſights in nature, to be- 
bold a frail mortal gaining ſtrength 
in the midſt of weakneis; and 
f:uzgling hard againſt the wind and 
tide of outragious fortune, for 


erer in oppoſition; repelling the 


ſeums of adverſe fate; and ſur- 
mounting the vexatious waves of 
oppoſing diſappointment; without 
ſeeking deceitſul refuge in the 
pleaſures of vice and folly; or 
meanly ſinking into the ſurlineſs of 
deſpair. He often repeated his 
kind hermit's maxim, which was, 
If man ævill make it fo, all is for 
the bet; for Providence regards the 


virtuous ſons of affiition, as the re- 


finer values gold that is perfectly pu- 


rified by a variety of trials. | 
Here it was he refiected on the 


| inequality of man; and that it was 


in the power, as he thought it the 
duty of princes, to rectify the dif- 
ference, by protectin lower 
claſs againſt the 22 rich, 


and by rendering the mere neceſſi- 


ties of life plentiful. Why ſhould 
thouſands work from morning till 


night, that ſome may enjoy the 


pleaſures of lazineſs? Ye mighty 
ſovereigns, he would frequently 
ſay, impriſoned in your ſeraglio's, 
our othcers, 
how can you know the miſeries of 


your poor ſuffering people, which 


it is your duty to redreſs? alas, 
was I to be again the ſultan, I 
would new model my kingdom, on 
a plan whoſe baſis ſhould be the 
2 — from which ſhould 
ow the ſovereign's happineſs. 

As Zomelli was attentive to the 
commands of his lord, alert in ex- 
ecution ; with a ſomething of de- 


Jetted dignity in his aſpect, which 


recommended him to notice, the 


governor regarded him with an 
eye of kindneſs, which created the 
notion of envy in the hearts of his 
fellow officers. One of which, un- 
der pretended-friendſhip's ſmile, 
fearful he would hurt his intereſt, 
laid a deep deſign againſt him, and 
accuſed him ſo artfully, that he was 
obliged to fly his country. Such 
is the misfortune of being con- 
need with men, whoſe ſelfiſh, un- 
nerous ſouls, are only actuated 
y ſubtle craft, and narrow, low 
deſigns! Out of heart in aſſociat- 
ing with men, whom now in ge- 
neral he could not help looking 
upon but in an indifferent light; 
he roved about in new regions, 
uncertain where to fix. At length, 
his money melting away by de- 
grees, he commenced ſhepherd ; 
it being more eligible to his ſtate of 
mind, to rule ſheep, than conne& 
himſelf with the greater brute 
man. | 
Here, having time upon his 
hands, he liſtened to the deluſive 
flattery of hope, and laid down 
plans of future government. Some- 
times the tears of regret would 


| teal from his lucid eyes, when he 


gave into the paintings of ſweet 
remembrance ; where he ſaw hun- 
ſelf on his throne, ſporting in his 
4 or gaily voluptuous with 

is lovely ladies. As he was walk- 
ing after his nibbling ſheep in pen- 
five mood, near a little thicket, 
he heard the ſweeteſt voice that 
ever charmed his liſtening ear. 
Led by curioſity, he followed the 
ſound, which brought hitn tq diſ- 
cover the moſt beautiful form of 
rural innocence and ſweet ſimpli- 
city, that ever his enchanted eyes 
beheld; ſinging the following 
ſong : 


SONG. 
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Reathe ſoſt, ye aromatic gales, 
Bloom forth ye flow'r impurpled vales, 


Soft flow the ſmooth, pellucid ſtream, 
For ſweet content's my darling theme! 


The rural cottage thatch'd with ſtraw, 
From glittering courts, has charms to draw 
Content, my heart's indulgent friend; 
Whoſe joys the power of things tranſcend, 


Around the glorious throne of ſtate, 
Deſtructive dangers often wait; 

While hid beneath th' imperial robe, 
Care loves the royal heart to probe. 


But rural ſcenes, and vernal ſhades, 
Sweet dear retreats! no grief invades; 
In blythe content's ſoft boſom preſt, 
The cottager is always bleſt. 


Oh may my feet with cautious tread, 
Shun courts, which dire temptation ſpread ; 
But bleſt with eaſe, with virtue grac'd, 
May fate indulge my rural taſte. 


Then hail content---beſt joy below, 
Which man can taſte, or heav'n beſtow ; 
For he who dwells beneath thy wings, 
Serenely bleſt---may pity kings! 


By the | alpitation of his 
heart, he found ſhe had, in a mo- 
ment, obtained an irreſiſtible in- 
fluence over his ſoul, rendered un- 
ſuſceptible of love by the languor 
of grief. With this lovel i - 

herlef he commenced a de ;ohefal 
friendſhip. They often met. One 
ſweet evening, as the ſun ſat in 


ſtate, the ambient air being im- 


pregated with fragrant odours ; 
they reclined on a — hillock, 
akde a bubbling brook, which was 
canopied by the ſweet interwoven 
branches of palm-trees, and flow- 


ering ſhrubs umbrageous: the ſcene 


naturally inſpired love. Even the 
moſt ſavage heart would loſe its 


ferocity, and ſoften into awkward 


tenderneſs, when ſitting near 2 
fair virgin, in ſuch a er 
ſituation: but when the ſoul of a 
delicate ſtructure inclines to love 
a beautiful obje&, how benevolent- 
ly tender are all its feelings! How 
heavenly the rapture, to adore the 
dear creature, that ſmiles propi- 


tious on the ſoft profeſſions of ten- 
der love; when at the ſparkling 


eyes the ſoul ſhoots emanative; 
meets with its darling rays of men 
tal effuſions, and mingles in filence 


with 
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with unſpeakable extacy! What 
are ſplendid titles, endleſs riches, a 
throne's magniſicence, and the va- 
riety of defire in the Seraglio of a 
thouſand ladies, compared to that 
ſweet communion of foul, in love- 
ing, and being beloved by a wor- 
thy object! If a reſtoration to 
my crown,” Zomelli often ſaid, 
« would deprive me of my beloved 
rirgin; let me continue a ihepherd, 


to enjoy the heart delighting com- 


any of my fair maid, while feed- 
ing our flocks together, near the 
ſweet refreſhing fountain, we taſte 
delights, above the reach of golde 
ſceptres.“ | | 
But nothing is fo unſtable as 
man's happineſs! The lovely 
ſhepherdeſs only permitting the 


paſhion of Zomelli, fell herſelf in 


love with an equal ſwain, youn- 
ger, and much ſuperior in beauty 
to the prince. The dictates of 
love are the acting principles of 
the young and thoughtleſs. She 
refuled the prince, and accepted 
the ſhepherd ; for the god of love 
ſports with titles, and laughs at 
grandeur. The thing was natu- 
ral; Zomelli thought ſo, and was 
humbled. But the ſenſe of pain 
is not taken away by thinking 
breaſt, and 
wailed the hour he was born. To 
loſe the dear object of a firſt love, 
was more painful than to loſe a 
kingdom! 

While the unfortunate prince 


Zomelli, was traverſing a ſolitary 


th which led to a copſe, he 

ard a pitious groan, *. enter- 
ing the ſhade in hope to give re- 
lief to ſome unhappy object; he 
beheld with aſtonuhed eye, and 
aking heart, a beautiful woman 
weltering in her blood, being 
deeply wounded in her fair boſom. 


He flew to her aſſiſtance, but ſhe 
was dying. Shepherd” ſhe 
faintly ſaid, attempt not to 
move me. My foul 1s on the wing : 
Raiſe me a little, and eaſe its paſ- 
ſage.” He tenderly pillowed her 
head with ſoft leaves, and ſweet 
ſmelling flowers. He ſhed the 
tear of pity on her pale cheeck. 


Thus dew drops fall on dying 


lilies. © Good youth,” ſhe ſaid, 
« may thy lot be happier than 
mine. As a reward for thy com- 
paſſion, take all my jewels ; I give 
them freely. Farewell. I die by 
the poniard of jealouſy”— She 


ſighed—She bowed her head 


and died. 
Zomelli was at a ſtand what to 
do in this ſituation. At len 
he accepted the jewels, and placed 
them in his pocket. Immediately 
two men burſting from behind fome 
trees, endeavoured to ſeize him. 
Nimbly ſpringing, he eluded their 
fatal graſp, and fled before them, 
like a hare from the keen-eyed 
greyhound: but they caught him, 
as he fell entangled in the tough 
fibers of a low-creeping 4 
They dragged him into the city ; 
and as die was trying Poor By 
they brought him before the king 
himſelf, amidſt a multitude of peo- 
ple. The prince ſaid; what 
accuſation is laid to the charge of 
the priſoner ?” One of the two 
replied; he has robbed a young 
lady as ſhe was dying of a wound 
| age by her jealous huſband, who 
eſcaped from juſtice.” Said the 
king, what are your proofs ?”” 
The other anſwered, and ſaid; O 
juſt and wiſe prince, we beheld the 
priſoner, ſtooping over a wounded 
lady, juft as the breathed her laſt : 
then we ſaw him commit the rob- 
bery, ſtrip her of ſeveral — 
| an 
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and put them into his pocket. The 
moment we appeared, guilt and 
fear adding wings to his teet, he 
flew faſt away; but tumbling, we 
took him into cuſtody.” * Search 
the priſoner”? ſaid the king. Se- 
veral jewels were taken out of his 
pocket. Did you take,” ſaid 
the king, * theſe jewels from the 
lady ; or how came they into your 
poſſeſſion ? Make your defence.” 
Zomelli anſwered careleſsly ; for 
the aſſiſtance I rendered a dyin 
lady, my compaſſion was —_ 
with thoſe jewels, by her generous 
gratitude.” * My lord,” faid one 
of the witneſſes, his very de- 
fence almoſt amounts to a confeſſi- 
on. Such 1s the power of guilt.” 
The king ſaid, *<* haſt thou no 
more to advance” ? Zomelli re- 
_ plied © no.” The king rejoined, 
who art thou? thy language and 
deportment belies the ſhepherd's 
garb! Where are thy friends ? 
ln me, O king,” he replied, 
tc thou beholdeſt a friendleſs wretch, 
weary of life ; and ſinking under 
an inſupportable weight of miſ- 
fortunes.” * Know then,” pro- 


nounced the judge, thou 
e — of the 
law: two eye witneſſes have ſworn 
to the robbery, and you ſay no- 
thing to invalidate their evidence. 
Keep the jewels for the right 


owner. And bear him ye guards 


to execution.” 

At which ſentence, poor Zo- 
melli kneeling ſolemnly in the 
court, faid, with up-lifted hands : 
O Providence! I thank thee for 
this kind releaſe out of inceſſant 
miſery ; and fince I die with in- 
nocence of ſoul, hope gives me to 
rejoice 1n this happy thought, that 
mall feaſt on the joys of unre- 


mitting delight, in the blooming the 


gardens of immortal felicity ! Then 
he uproſe tO go, majeſtic in ſuffer. 
ing innocence ; while from the ay. 
dience, flowed the tear of ſweet 
commiſeration! As he was led to 
execution, aring was taken fron his 
finger, and preſented to the king. 
Comparing it with another on his 
own finger, the king ſaid: . ſtop 
the priſoner:“ and full of wonder, 
demanded of Zomelli how that 
precious ornament came into his 


poſſeſſion ? Zomelli anſwered with 


a ſigh: © my fond mother gare 


me the ring, which encircles her 
dear picture.“ Omred the king 
knew the picture, and with con- 
fuſion — 1 « who was thy fa- 


ther ? looking on his features with 


a recollective eye. Zomelli an- 
ſwered aloud: the great, the 
good Zongar was my father!“ At 
this the king ſtarting up, thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf: art thou a 
prince, the child of the god- like 
Zongar ?” The ſpirited reply from 
the prince was; I am, by ſacred 
heaven, a king, though thus de- 
graded by perfidicus treachery ; 
and ſuffering unſpeakable calami- 
ty.” * Zongar,” cried Omred, 


« ſparkles in thy eyes—ſhincs in 


thy open aſpect— and ſpeaks from 
thy — by He flew 
from his throne of judicature, and 
publickly embraced Zomelli! to 
nerous Zongar,” ſaid the grate- 
ul Omred, I owe my love, my 
life, and crown ! the bare men- 
tion of that dear ſacred name, 
ſhall be, whoever thou art, a ſafe 
guard to thy life. Thou unfortu- 
nate prince, and royal ſhepherd, I 
pronounce thee free. Take then, 
O my officers, the king's friend to 
the royal apartments ; and bring 
him princely apparel. The ſon ot 
good Zongar cannot be wick- 


ed; 
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ed; and curioſity ſhall be indulged 
with his hiſtory.” The court re- 
tired. In due time, Zomelli nar- 
rated the tranſactions of his life 
to the king's attentive ear, who 
promiſed him a ſpeedy and a glo- 
rious reſtoration. | 
Almozed, after he had artfully 
depoſed Zomelli, and inſtated his 
ſon Alzandor on his throne ; at 
firſt ſtudied public welfare ; but 
grown ſecure in power, and wan- 
ton with proſperity, his crime- 
ſtzined ſoul gave way to haughty 


pride, and over-bearing tyranny ; 
he looked on the people but as 
emmets; and the officers as ſlaves; 


his will became arbitrary, and his 
word was law. As to his ſon, he 
had given up all regard to public 


_ tranſactions ; contented in the fairy 
ring of delicious ſenſuality; to 


taſte the ſweets of pleaſure without 


the toil of buſineſs. At length the 
general of the army became diſ- 
guſted at the ce of arbi- 
trary Almozed! all which was 
faithfully tranſmitted to king Om- 


red, the friend of Zomelh, who 
now began a plan of operation. 


One method propoſed was, to 


march with an army of gallant ve- 
terans, and win his crown by force 
of arms. No,” ſaid prince Zo- 
melli, my reſtoration is not of 
ſuch divine conſequence, that it 
ſhould occaſion the death of mil- 
hons. If I cannot 


dom without blood-ſhed, I wall 


_ relinquiſh the enterprize. Better 


that one man ſuffer than millions 
periſh! Let craft be oppoſed to 
craft. Adverſity has taught me to 
know myſelf, and hath learned me 
to be merciful !”” 

The princes, Omred and Zo- 
melli, poſted away in diſguiſe to 


the metropolis of action. They 


in my king- 


found out one of the diſguſted offi- 

cers of the Seraglio, who had per- 
fet knowledge of the whole affair. 
They artfully made him their 


friend, and they diſcloſed the whole 


ſecret. They haſted to the gene- 
raliſſimo of the army, made fully 
known the politic uſurpation, to 
the ſatisfaftion of belief; and at 
length he haſtily concurred to re- 
ſtore Zomelli. 

Suddenly at the break of day, 
the general knowing the _— 
all his officers bore him, 
his army all around the Seraglio. 
The occaſion was judiciouſly pub- 
liſhed to the le, promiſing no 
bloodſhed. on was particu- 
larly offered to thoſe in the ſecret 
of the uſurper; by many of whom 
he was deſerted, on finding them- 
ſelves without defence, and all the 
affair made public. Atlength the 
troops broke into the Seragho, 
and took the trembling fox-like 
father Almozed priſoner. When 
injured innocence triumphs over 
its enemies, it creates univerſal 
joy! | | 
. the deceptious Almozed 
had diſpoſſeſt his ſovereign, and fix- 
ed his fon Aader in — 
ſeat; the crafty miniſter, to com- 
pleat the whole, carried an or- 
der to | Ozzima, the mother 
of i, in which ſhe was di- 
rected, as for reaſons of ſtate, to 
be confined to the inner apart- 
mn; with 7 „ * the 

ing's goodneſs ſupplied, while a 
— 4 guard . around, 
that no ſuſpected perſon ſhould 
ain admittance: for Almozed 

d an immediate impulſe, which 
directed him not to carry on his 

urpoſes, by meaſures that were 
ſanguinary, 


At 
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At firſt the fair princeſs Ozz1ma 
was overwhelmed with grief, at 
her ſon's ſuppoſed ingratitude; but 
the ſoothing courticr acquainted 
her, that the emperor, feariul of 
being influenced too far by mater- 
nal counſels, was obliged out of 
love for his country, to give up 
his affection for his mother. With 
theſe and other ſpecious pretences, 
he flattered her to peace; though 
ſhe would often cry, ©* how 15 my 
fond indulgence repaid!” _ 

When conquering Zomelli, at 
the head of his victorious troops in 
the Seraglio, fiew about from 
chamber to chamber, inquiring for 
his dear parent, and was told of 
her impriſonment; he ſwore deſtruc- 
tion to the uſurper; who, overhear- 
ing the fatal vow, and knowing his 


O 
danger, fled to the queen-mcther's 


apartments, to which the king 


was directed; being now informec 
her life was in danger, from the 
traitor who then ſtood before the 
aſtoniſhed queen. Trembling ſhe 
took the impoſtor for her own ſon 
Zomelit, whole glaring preſence 
as he ſtopped in the approach, 
made her ſhudder in every nerve; 
for he appeared with a drawn ſword, 
and towering plumage nodded over 
his helmet. 

After a pauſe of awe, Alzandor 
high advanced his ſword. At that 
critical inſtant, Zomelli flew to his 
mother's ſuccour. Stop, O prince, 

cried his foe; move but an arm, 
thy mother dies, and hear me.“ 
The prince obeyed; and the young 
traitor thus rejoined: by all the 
Powers above, I ſwear, that if Zo- 
melli, my now acknowledged prince, 
will not ſolemnly vow to give me 
life, liberty, and competence, I 
will immediately plunge my ſabre 
deep in his parent's boſom; and 
then bury it in my on unfortu- 
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nate heurt: If you offer to move 
in ker defence, J will do the mur- 
6cr0u5 deed inſtantaniouſly.“ 20. 
mel, more kindly actuated by af. 
fectien, chan ſtimulated by revenge, 
being his mother more than 
hating His enemy; did not heſitate 
in his choice, but graciouſly acce- 


ded to the traitor's requeſt, and 


gave him his royal pardon: at 
which piece of clemency, the 
reyal apartments refounded, with 
ſhouts of praiſe to his love and 
mercy. 

Then the humbled Almozed 
fell down before the victor in the 
moſt obſequious proſtrations. But 
the royal Ozzima, diſtracted with 
the tumultuous paſſions of fear, 


hope, love, and ſurprize; and at 
lengrh utterly overpowered with 


the rapid emotions in her boſom, 
fainted away. 


fection, ſprang to her aſſiſtance; 
he ſaved her fall. She ſunk into 
his arms. He claſped her to the 
panting breaſt of love and duty, 
and printed on her dying cheek 
the filial kiſs of tenderneſs. 


At length ſhe awoke, and fix- 


ing on his, a ſoft maternal eye, 
ſhe ſaid, art thou, O conqueror, 
my ſon, my dear Zomelli ? do 
I owe my life from him to whom I 
gue life?“ „O my royal parent,” 

e anſwered, <** I am indeed thy 
dutious ſon Zomelli. To the in- 
trepid Omred, who was long ſince 


ſent to kill my father, and whom 


your mercy delivered; to him your 
ſon is indebted for the power of 
reſcuing his dear mother from re- 
bellious treachery. But I have 
undergone, through the machma- 


tions of hell-born ſubtilty, the 


mot dreadful ſeperation, and heart- 
lacerating misfortunes : but now 
have paſt the fiery trial ; I am ar- 
rix 


Juſt as ſhe was fall. 
ing, the nimble Zomelli, full of af- 
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rived at the higheſt ſeat of happi- 


neſs this fide mortality; that is, 


to enjoy the world with moderati- 
on; and be in friendſhip with 
Deity, by acts of benevolence to 
his crcatures. Compoſe then thy- 
ſelt, O my deareſt parent, and I 


will focn return to ſatisfy the ut- 


moſt demand of curioſity: and 
again thou ſhalt know the beſt of 
ſatisfactions, that of confeſſing a 
ſon that is virtuous and dutiful !”? 

Then Zomelli meeting his dear 


. deliverer Omred, went forth with 


him to ſettle order, and drive 


away confuſion from the palace. 


Immediately the princely Zomelli 


| publiſhed the news of his ſucceſs. 
mmong his faithful ſubjects, with 
noble aſſurances of his regard to 


ublic good, and univerſal wel- 
E. at which his followers ſhout- 


ed for joy. The populace glad- 


dened, when they heard the jovial 
troops cry, God ſave the king, the 
great Zomelli: and all the people 
anſwered, Ged ſave the king. But 
when the populace heard the ge- 
nerous publication of unlimited 


. pardon, revenge being diſſatisfied, 


they caught the fatal cauſe of all 
the prince's misfortunes, cut off 
his crafty head, and fixed it on 
the higheſt pinnacle of the palace. 


Thus in its fall, the head of am- 


bition was adequately exalted ! 
But the ſon was forgiven, as the 


fault was all the father's. Now 


king Zomelli made a 
entertainment for his 


ificent 


faithful 


| friends and ſubjects. Sitting on a 


gorgeous throne, in a delightful 


valley, he carouſed publicly with 


his people, in the utmoſt joy of 
feſtivity, Then he made a public 
entry in his metropolis to the ſacred 
temple ; where at the holy altar, 
ſurrounded by venerable prieſts, the 
glorious ſultan gave public thanks 
to heaven for his being ſo happily 


reinſtated ; and for the invaluable 
treaſure of knowledge he poſſeſt, 
the better gift of Adverſity. There, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, he 
vowed to ſtudy the happineſs of 
his people; and to take every mes 
thod to fix among them charming 
plenty, and ever- courted proſpe- 
rity. 

To make good his royal pro- 
miſe, the king convened an aſ- 
ſembly of the wiſeſt and beſt men 
in the kingdom. There, in ſpite 
of all the oppoſition of proud ſelf- 
intereſt, and the ſtratagems of do- 
mineering power; the good Zo- 
melli, reſolute in the cauſe of vir- 
tue, and obſtinately benevolent, 
took from the rich and great, the 
1mpunity of tyrannizing over their 
helpleſs fellow creatures, and ſet- 
tled the native liberty of the lower 
elaſs, on the moſt permanent foun- 
dation. Then plenty poured in its 
exuberant tides of rich abundance. 
Oppreſſive ſervitude, and abandon- 
ed miſery, were ſeldom ſeen, or not 
encouraged: but jocund peace, and 
feſtive — 1 introduced per- 
petual happineſs.  _ 

Thus Zomelli, who before, 
from the indolence of proſperity 
was an infignificant ruler, going 
2 the fiery trials of adver- 
fity, e one of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of kings, by benefiting his 
noble mind, in learning the pain- 
ful leſſon to know himſelf; and 
by underſtanding the compact of 
aſſociation, and the duty of a ſu- 
preme governor ; which all his 


| life-time he ſtudied to put in exe- 


cution. 

Now the joyous ſon of Zongar, 
the glorious and beloved Zomelli, 
4 by his own integrity, and 

is better powers, became invul- 
nerable to the machinations of evil. 
He generouſly recorded the ſoul, 
Cc refine 
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refining utility of adverſity: and 
upon the ſalid foundation cf his 


dear peoples ha Ppinct s — their flou- 


riſhing and well-fecuredprofpertty, 
he, the benevolent Zomeili ! fart vr 
of his people! the monarch of his 
adoring ſubjecis hearts! ereRed the 
glorious and immortal labric of his 


own God-like felicity. 


That Virtuc ould be the great! 04 

ject of our Allenticn. 

HE great author of the uni- 

verſe is acknowledged to be 
poſſeſt of all poſſible perieciions ; 
and therefore, could have no inte- 
reſt of his on to purſue in crea- 
ting this amazing fabric; and as 
no intelligent witc being ever ace 
but for ſome good and. valuable 
purpoſe, the good of the creatures 
muſt be the great and only end of 
creating them. 


If the good of the sines was 


the ſole end of creation, and a 
great part of the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of men proceeds from their 

conduct and behaviour one to- 


wards another, 1t will follow, that 


it was abſolutely neceſſary, to con- 
tinue things in ſuch a manner on 


this globe, that acting for the 
good of 3 ſhould be the moſt 
certain way of attaining the greateſt 


private happineſs. 
Men are a ſpecies of animals, 
compounded of a rational, intelli- 


gent capacity,and a greatnumberof the Deity. 


dure and averions. Reaſon was 
giren them to regulate their ſeve- 
ru! appetites. and to direct them 
to the bet and moſt proper objects. 
Ine end and defign of our appe- 
tites, is to flir us up to action, 
and mare us to purſue what reaſon 
judges to be beſt, 

Men thus conſtituted, muſt be 
ſuppoied to at principally on the 
motive Of felt- good. If, there- 
tore, there were an evident ap- 


* 
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pezrince of private ill and miſery, 
neceſſarily attending the practice 
Gf „ cial virtue, it "could not be 
in reaſon expected, that ſuch a be. 
ing 25 man, wo * ever act fer 
the 1608 of others, or regard pub. 
lic ha ap „pineſo, to tne leile ming or 
impairing his own. Or, indeed, 
ſu p poling the practice of virtue, 
Ne. Productive oi real private evil, 
Yor if there were no apparent good, 
no real or imaginary benefit or en- 
joement, accruing to one's ſelf 
trom jt, there would be little hopes 
thaz\gy one would concern himſelf 
for the good of others. We ſee it 
too oiten, that when an apparent 


good, tough founded on a falſe, 


iniffake n opinion, offers, we purſue 
it, though it · be productive of miſe- 
ry to our fellow creatures. And if 
the real good of every man, con- 


ſiſted 1 in doing miſchief to others; 


it is much to be feared, that men 
would be far more miſerable and 
un happy, than they are at preſent, 
notwithſtanding the complaints that 
are ſo frequently made. From 
_ v-hence necefiarily follows, what is 
obſerved above, that in order to 
ſecure a moderate, ſhare of happi- 


neſs to che. human? ſpecies, it was 


abſulutely negeſſary, that things 
ſhould. be ſp conſtituted, that vir- 
tue ſhould be its own reward, 
The principal argument for the 
truth of this appears plainly to be 
founded on the moral perfections of 
He is a being perfect 
in himſelf, and therefore, incapa- 
ble of receiv Ing any addition ; and 


as a wiie and good being, he tk 


the happineſs of his creatures. 
This cannot be any way ſecured to 
mankind, but by conſtituting things 
in ſuch a manner, as that virtue 
ſhell reward itſelf. If this is the 
nature of things, it is the moſt for- 
cible argument to prove, that vir- 


tue is the real good of every man. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


ON SOCIETY. 


Altos parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores ; mox daturos, 

Progenicm vit igſſorem. 
Hos. 


V AN has been defined by ſome, 
a riſtble, by others, a reaſon- 
able creature: but the epithet of ſo- 


ciable, belongs to him as properly 


as any other. As ſoon as men be- 
gan to unite more cloſely, and 


dwell 1 in ſocieties, reaſon, 
or a kin 

that there was ſome regard due from 
one to the other; which regard, by 

each ſociety, was diverſified, ac- 


of inſtinct, taught them, 


cording to its particular genius. 
The Aſiaticks, who had a lively 
imagination, a tender heart, and 
a ſupple mind, were almoſt guilty 
of exceſs in the expreſſions of their 
civilities. The humble manner in 
which Abraham and Lot receive 
the angels, whom they took for 


men; the ſubmiſſion with which 


Abigail addreſſes herſelf to David, 
to appeaſe his wrath; and many 


other inſtances, are ſtrong: exam- 
_ ples of this Eaſtern complaiſance, 


which was carried to the oreateſt 
heighth by the Aſſyrians, Medes, 


EM Perſians, who were bred up in 
the ſtricteſt 11 of paſſive 


obedience, and where wont to wor- 
ſhip abſolute power in its worſt of 
ltapes, 85 


The Europeans, of a graver and 
more phlegmatic diſpoſition, a 
reater ſoul, and a temper not ea- 
ily to be ſubdued or controuled, 
expreſſed their friendſhip, eſteem, 
or reſpect, in a plainer or leſs ſer- 


vile manner. Accordingly we find 


that the Greeks, accuſtomed to that 


equality, whereby free and popu- 
lar ſtates are diſtinguiſhed, de pid 


and contemned, as the meaneſt | 
proſtitution, that ſupine grove- 
ling homage exacted from them by 


thoſe . Perſia, in whoſe ſer- 


vice they had courageouſly expoſed 
their lives. Though at the ſame 
time, they were the politeſt people 
of the then known world, and were 
as remarkable for their courteouſ- 


neſs and good breeding, as for their 


great {kill in all the arts, both of 

war and peace. 
Notwithſtanding the manners of 
the inhabitants of Italy had been 
very much ſoftened by the mixture 
of ſeveral Greek colonies, yet, 
from hiſtory, they appear rather 
downright honeſt people, than fine 

gentlemen. | 
Rome was at firſt only a conſuſed 
heap of uncivilized nations. Their 
* a meer country life, to- 
gether with their perpetual wars, 
preſerved for ſome time their ge- 
nuine ruſticity. The conſtitution 
of their government was the firſt 
thing that poliſned them; for ne- 
2 ceſſity 
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ceſſity made the common people 
ſubmiſſive and reſpectful; and am- 
bition taught affability to thoſe 
in higher ſtations. 

At laſt, towards the latter end 
of their common wealth, and un- 
der their firſt emperors, plenty, 
luxury, letters, but eſpecially, 


their intercourſe with the Grecks, 


who had improved their manners, 
after the loſs of their liberty, made 
them excel all other nations in 
politeneſs, as well as power; ſo 
that they were proud of nothing 
ſo much as of what the called 
Roman urbanity. This, in length 
of time, came inſenſibly to alter 
for the worſe; and at the diſmem- 


into 
ſipid, nauſeous adulation. 

Hence we may conclude, that it 
has fared with pcliteneſs, as with 
moſt other things. They riſe from 
ſmall beginnings, and by ſlow de- 
grees; they afterwards are carried 
as far as they can go; but, when 

once they have reached the ſum- 
mit, they preſently fall into a de- 
clining condition, anddecay much 


faſter than they increaſed. Like 


the life of man, Which, after a lon 
and tedious childhood, rate, 
by a few years of maturity and per- 
fection, often ends in an infirm old 
age; or to uſe a leſs affecting com- 
pariſon, like the ſtone of Syſiphus, 
which, according to the fable, is 
feigned to be * up the hill, 
with great pains and 3 to 
abide hardly one moment at the 
top of it, and then to roll down 
the ſlope with rapidity. 

Riches and power, virtue and 
learning, honour and morality, 
nay, religion itſelf, have had the 
ſame fate, among all nations, and 
in all ages. In ancient times, the 


_ of the empire, degenerated 
lſome compliments, and in- 
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moſt celebrated common-wealths, 
ſuch as Rome, Carthage, Athens, 


and Sparta, the two former, com- 


petitors for the empire of the world, 
as the latter were for that of 


Greece, are illuſtrious proofs of 


what is here afierted. 

Rome, till the end of the ſecond 
Punic war, grappled hard with her 
neighbours, for a ſmaller territory 
than what is, at preient, poſſeſſed 
by the Pope. Then ſhe was va- 
liant, honeſt, and laborious. She 
afterwards waged war vith mighty 
kingdoms, and made herielf for- 
midable to the greateſt princes. 
Then ſhe grev. learned, knowing, 
polite, aud magrifieient. She at 
laſt arrived to ſuch a heigth of 
wea!th and power, as to overcome 
all that withſtood. her, eſtabliſh 
her dominion without controul, 


and reign ſovereign of the world. 
Then the became diſhoneſt, and | 


covetious, luxurious, and effemi- 


nate, and fell a victim to the enter- 


priſing, and extenſive genius of 


one of her own citizens, whoſe ta- 


lents could only. be equalled by his 
towering ambition. This, were 


it not too tedious, might be exem- 
plified, in the ſame. manner, in the 


other republics above - mentioned, 
and indeed, in all kind of govern- 


ments. 


Chriſtianity itſelf, though flow- | 


ing from ſo ſacred a ſpring, has 
not becn free from theſe alterati- 
ons: it is too well known, how 
ſoon it degenerated from its pri- 
mitive purity, and became fubſer- 
vient to all the purpoſes of ſuper- 
ſtition, violence, and fraud. Two 
centuries are hardly paſſed ſince it 
had almoſt diſappeared, and ſeemed 
deſtined to undergo that fatality 
incident to all other human things; 


but true religion can never pu. 


far,or 
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It revived again at the reformation, 
and ſeemed to be turned once more 
into its proper channel, thence ex- 
tending itſelf, on all ſides, like a 
noble river, whoſe pure and lim- 
pid freams afford cooling whole- 
ſome draughts to the thirty focks 
and wearied traveller, and in their 
peaceful courſe enrich the banks, 
near which they flow, diſtributing 
health and plenty. But at pre- 
ſent, does not its courſe appear 
again interrupted, whilſt the tranſ- 
,arency of its waters is troubled 
and diſturbed by Deiſm, Infidelity, 
and we know not what? 


It would extend this eſſay too 


far, or this conſtant viciſſitude might 
be proved in many other inſtances. 
We ſhall therefore conclude with 


a ſhort ſtory, which may ſerve to 


enliven and #&gayer a little, what 


| ſome may think too ſerious. 


About a century ago, a vene- 
rable old man, who had paſſed all 
the offices in one of the chief towns 
in Holland with honour and ap- 
plauſe, and had gained great riches 

Rad ſome 
thoughts of retiring to his coun- 
2 In order to take leave 
of his friends and acquaintance in 
a handſome manner, he invited 
them, young and old, of both 
ſexes (and they were people of the 
beſt faſhion in the place) to an en- 
tertainment at his own houſe. 
They met together with great ex- 

tions, but to their no ſmall 
urprize, ſaw a long table, hardly 
covered with a ſcanty blue cloth, 
on which were alternately placed, 
latters full of butter-milk, and 
owre-crude, heaps of pickle her- 
rings, and hugh cheeſes. The reſt 
of the cheer was made up with 
butter and roggen-brott, or rye- 


bread ; and cans of ſmall-beer 
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were at hand for thoſe that had a 
mind to drink; trenchers ſerved 
inſtead of plates, and not a ſingle 
ſervant attended. The company 
ſecretly curſed the old fellow's hu- 


mour, but in regard to his great 


age, and ſtill greater merit, brid- 
led their reſentment, and ſeemed 
to take up contentedly with their 
homely fare. 

The old gentleman ſeeing the 
joke take, was unwilling to carry 
it too far; but ſoon ſhifted the 
ſcene. Two boorin-maids, in their 
cleanly country garb, appeared at 
their maſter's call, and brought in 
a ſecond courſe. The blue cloth 
was exchanged for white linen, 
the platters and trenchers were 
transformed into pewter ; the mean 
food, into good falt beef and boil- 
ed fiſh; the brown into houſhold 
bread, and the ſmall-beer, into 
wine. The gueſts -better 


pleaſed, and the maſter of the feaſt 


more earneſt in his invitations. 
After he had given them time to 
eat of this ſecond courſe, at a ſig- 
nal he made, the third was ſerved 
up, by a maitre d hotel, in form, 
followed by half a dozen powdered 
lacquies, in gawdy liveries. The 
moſt beautiful lowered damaſk was 
ſpread over the table; the richeſt 
plate, and moſt curious china 
adorned the fide-board, whilſt a 
profuſion of ſoops, olios, tame 


and wild fowl, ragoits, #lancs 


mangers; in a word, all that the 
art of a modern French cook could 
produce, ranged in a well diſpoſed 
Judicious order, ſeemed to court 


the taſte, and renew the appetite 


of the whole company. Add to 


this, ſtrong-bodied chateau-mar- 


ou: generous burgundy, ſpark- 
ing champaign, in ſhort, a choice 
of the beſt wines commerce can 

c 3 procure 
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procure to a trading country. And 
that nothing might be wanting 


that could pleaſe the ſenſes, by 


that time a ſumptuous deſſert was 
brought in, a melodious concert, 
made up of an agreeable variety 


of inſtruments, was heard in the 


next room. Healths went round, 
mirth encreaſed, and the old man, 
ſeeing that nothing but his depar- 
ture, and of the graveſt of the 
company, was waited for to give 


a looſe to joy and FR roſe 
ollowing dif- 


up, and made the 
courſe. N 
Gentlemen and Ladies, I hear- 


tily thank you for this favour; it 


is time for one of my age to with- 
draw; but I hope, thoſe that 
are diſpoſed for dancing, ill ac- 
cept of a ball, which J have or- 
dered to be prepared for you. 


Before the fiddles ſtrike up, give 


me leave to make a ſhort reflection 
upon this entertainment, which, 
otherwiſe would appear whimſical, 
and the effect of humour; it may 
ſerve to give you an idea of our 
common-xealth. By living after 
that penurious manner, exchibited 
in the firſt courſe, our anceſtors 
raiſed their infant ſtate, and ac- 
quired liberty, wealth, and pow- 
er. Theſe were preſerved by our 
fathers, who lived in that hand- 
ſome, but plain way, you have 
ſeen in the ſecond courſe. But if 
an old man be permitted, before 
he leaves you, whom he dearly 
loves, to ſpeak his thoughts free- 
ly, I am indeed afraid, that, that 
extravagant plenty, you have ob- 
ſerved in the laſt courſe, will, if 
we go on, deprive us of thoſe ad- 
vantages, that our anceſtors have 
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earned by the ſweat of their brow; 
and that our fathers, bv their in- 
duitry, and good management, 
have tranſmitted to us. Young 


people, I adviſe you to be me 


this evening, but to think ſeri. 
ouſly to-morrow upon what 1 
have been telling you to-day. 
Good night. | 


The Utility of Parties clearly proved; 
and the Neceſſity of Annual Par- 
liaments ftrongly inforced. + 


N all free governments, there 


ever were, and ever will be 


parties: we find that 8 

Rome, Athens, and all the Greek 
colonies in Afia Minor, had their 
ariſtocratical, 


among the ſubjects of the kings 


of Perſia, was, who ſhould be the 


greateſt ſlaves. The truth is, 
different underſtandings, different 
educations, and different attach- 
ments, muſt neceſſarily produce 
different ways of thinking every 


where; but, theſe will ſhew them 


ſelves in free governments only; be- 
cauſe there only they can ſhew them- 


ſelves with impunity. However, 


it was not the exiſtence of the two 
ies above-mentioned, that de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of any of thoſe 
cities, but the occaſional extinction 
of one of them, by the ſuperiori 
the other had gained over it; and, 
if ever we ſhould be ſo unhap 


. 
as to have the balance betv/cen the 


three * orders deſtroyed; and, that 


any one of the three ſhould utter 


ly extinguiſh the other two, the 
name Sa party would, from that 


1 The fparit of li ho y, and exten/ive knowledge of government, avhich 
breathes in this ſport eſſay, is a ſufficient apoleg y for its having a place in thit 


auork. 


» Fiz. Monarchy, Ariſt cracy, and Democracy. 


moment, 


and democratical 
parties; while the only conteſt 
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moment, be unknown in England, 
and we ſhould unanimouſly agree, 
in being ſlaves to the conqueror. 

Parties, theretore, are not on- 


ly the eſfect, but the ſupport of 


 [tberty : nor can we at all wonder, 


that they are perpetually exclaim- 
ed at, by thoſe in power: They 
may have, ſometimes, reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied with the parties 
themſelves, but have much more 
to be ſo with tlie heads of them; 
for theſe are properly their rivals: 


the bulk of the party aims gener- 


ally at no more than a reformation, 
ol what they think an abuſe of po- 
er; the others, at the power itſelf, 
without conſidering the abuſe, un- 


leſs it be to continue it: the par- 


ty quarrels with things, and the 
leaders with perſons ; conſequent- 


lx, a change of meaſures may ap- 


peaſe the firſt; but, nothing leſs 
than a change of miniſters can ſa- 


tisfy the laſt. However, in one re- 


ſpect, theſe leaders often give eaſe 


to miniſters, without deſigning it; 


for, as they generally attack them 
upon perſonal, rather than nation 
al points, their followers are un- 


concerned in the conteſt; and, 
conſidering themſelves as ſpecta- 


tors, rather than parties, do not 
think it incumbent on them to g. 
great lengths for the choice of mi- 
niſters ; eſpecially, ſince by the 
indifference their leaders ſhew for 
national points, when they are 
aiming at power, (which is the 


ſeaſon for giving hopes, as the 
SUning 


it, 15 for diſappointing 
them) their followers have but 
little reaſon to expe& they will 
ſhew a greater warmth for them, 
when they have attained the poſ- 


ſeſſion of it. 


But, whatever may be the ſuc- 


ceſs of the oppoſers, the public 


reaps great benefit from the oppo- 
fition ; ſince this keeps miniſters 
upon their guard, and often pre- 
vents them from purſuing bold 
meaſures, which an uncontrouled 
power might otherwiſe tempt them 
to engage in: they muſt act with 
caution, as well as fidelity, when 
they conſder the whole nation is 
attentive to every ſtep they take, 
and that the errors they may com- 
mit, will not only be expoſed, 
but aggravated; in the mean time, 
a thirſt of power, irritated by diſ- 
appointment, animates the appli- 
cation of the op poſers to public 
affairs infinitely more than the 
languid impulſe of national con- 
ſiderations: by this means, they 
grow able ſtateſmen; and, when 
they come to be minifters, are not 


only capable of defending bad 


ſchemes, but when they pleaſe, 

of forming good ones. 
Another great advantage that 

accrues to the people from this op- 


poſition, is, that each party, by 


appealing to them on all occaſions, 


conſtitutes them judges of every 


conteſt; and, indeed, to whom 
ſhould they appeal, but to thoſe, 
whoſe welfare is the defign, or 
pretence of every meaſure? and, 
for whoſe happineſs, the majeſty of 
kings, the dignity of peers, and 
the power of the commons, were 
finally inſtituted. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the end of their inſtitu- 
tion, and this end it is their glory, 
as well as duty, to accompliſh ; 
for what greater honour can be 
done to the three orders, of which 
our government is ſo happily com- 
poſed, than to look upon them as 
they really are, that is, as the 
channels, through which, eaſe, 
plenty, and ſecurity, are derived 
to millions of people? 

Cc 4 We 


We would not willingly do injuſ- 
tice to perſons ſo uſeful at all times 
to the public, whatever they may 
be to themſelves, as the heads of 
an oppoſin - but ſhall men- 
tion jo 2 we will ap- 

al as a touch- ſtone of their con- 

uct, and, by which, it will evi- 
dently appear, whether it is in- 
fluenced by perſonal, or national 
conſiderations ; it is this: 
here is not, we believe, in Great- 
Britain, a man, who is not convinc- 
ed, nor a man, not actually in the 
adminiſtration, or, not expecting 
one day to be in it, who will not own, 
that annual parliaments are an ef- 
ſectual cure for all the evils that 
are felt, feared, or complained of: 
if this is fo evident a truth, how 
comes it to paſs, that for this laſt 
century, that is, ever ſince an op- 
poſition to. a miniſtry was made 


the road to a ſucceſſion in it, that 


ſo national a point has been ne- 
glected? how comes it to paſs, 
that ſo many ſucceſſive oppoſi- 
tions have never, in the warmeſt 
ſeaſon of their conreſt, taken one 
ſtep to reſtore the people to a 
right conirmed to them, by more 
than one act of parliament, * and 
ſupported by the enjoyment of 
ſome hundred years? are the heirs 
apparent to miniſters to be looked 
upou as the only perſons in the 
nation, who are unacquainted 
with the rights of the people? Or 
the champions of liberty, the on- 
ly perſons unconcerned in the de- 
tence of it? The truth 1s, they all 
expe&t to be, one day, miniſters 
themſelves, and, are ſenſible that 
annual parlia n. its, are ſo much the 
ancient right of the people, fo ob- 
viouſly conducive, if not effential 


— — 
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to their ſecurity, their dignity, 
and power, that they are afraid 
any attempt to reſto: them thould 
prove ſucceſsful ; and conſequent- 


ly, that by breaking the peoples 


chain aſunder, in order to diftreſ 
the miniſters, they thould forge 
others for themſelves, when they 


come to ſucceed them. Whenever 


there has been any attempt to en- 
act, or reſtore triennial parlia- 
ments, it has ever been objected, 
that triennial parliaments would 
produce triennial miniſteries : and 


they are afraid that annual parlia- 


ments ſhould alſo produce annual 
miniſteries : Hincillæ lac hrymæ. But 
there is no reaſon for theſe fears; 
we do not find that, during the 
long tract of time the people 
enjoyed annual parliaments, the 
reign of miniſters was ſhorter 
than ſince they have heen deprived 
of that right: and if during that 
perioc, the reign of bad miniſters 
was fo, this becomes an acceſ- 
ſional reaſon for their being re- 
ſtored to it. But, ſay they, every 
thing will be ſo fluctuating un- 
der annual parliaments, that no 
nation will treat with you; no 
war can be proſecuted with ſuc- 
ceſs: have they then forgot that 


the treaties of Bretigny and 


Troyes were concluded, and the 
victories of Crecy, and Azin- 
court, gained under the auſpices 
of annual parliaments? - 

It is thought by many people, 
that the ſeptennial act was the ſe- 
vereſt ftab, the liberties of the 


people of England ever received: 


indeed, the circumſtances of the 
nation, at the time of its being 
enacted, were ſome juſtification of 
it: there was then an actual re- 
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bellion raiſed againſt a prince, 


«ho, without flattery (which is 
{dom beitowed upon dead prin- 


ces) wanted nothing to be adored 
by his ſubjects, but to be known to 
them; and who, by a pecuiiar 
cait of good qualities, ſeemed 
formed by nature, to reign over a 
But if theſe circam- 
ances, while they ſubſiſted, were 
2 reafen for enaCting that law, now 
they are removed, they can be 
we muſt, 


tice to allow, that, they have 
ſhewed themſelves of that opinion, 
by endeavouring to reſtore trien- 


_ nal parliaments : but that attempt, 
if it had ſucceeded, would have 


proved a palliative remedy only, 
not a cure. Have pot triennial 

liaments been already tried, and 
— ineffectual? were not ſeveral 
eſſential clauſes in the act of ſet- 
tlement repealed; the peace of 


5 Utrecht confirmed, and the Schiſm 


act paſſed by triennial parliaments ? 

It muſt be allowed, that in all 
free governments, the oftner the 
collective body of the people 
is reſorted to, the oftner they 
will have legal opportunities of 
reforming thoſe grievances, that 
will, from time to time, unavoid- 
ably ſteal into the legiſlative, as 
well as the executive part of every 
22 and, while they have 
egal methods of redreſs, they will 
never fly to thoſe that are not ſo. 
This would be the great advantage 


of annual parliaments; for, to ſup- 
poſe that the repreſentatives of the 


people, will at all times be as 
vigilant to diſcover, and as zealous 
to reform thoſe grievances, or, as 
careful of their conduct, in every 
other reſpect, when they are inde- 
pendent of their conſtituents for 


ſeren years, as when they annu- 


aly depend upon their approba- 


tion, is to ſuppoſe, that hopes and 

fears have loſt their influence on 

the minds of men. On the other 
fide, if it ſhould ever happen that 
the repreſentatives, encouraged by 
this independence, ſhould, inſtead 
of reforming grievances, increaſe 
their number, and become them- 
ſelves the greateſt grievance; the 
people will, in that caſe, have no 
legal remedy, which 1s, in itſclf, 
contrary to the nature of govern- 
ment; it being ridiculous to ima- 
gine that the ſame law, which 
proyides a remedy for every pri- 
vate wrong, ſhould provide none 
for thoſe of the public; or that the 
whole body of the people, for whoſe 
ſake the law itſelf was inſtituted, 


ſhould ever find themſelves in ſuch 


circumſtances, as. to loſe the be- 
nefit of it. Yet, this muſt happen, 
if it be received as a ſtanding max- 
im of law and juſtice, that their 
repreſentatives, when once choſen 
for any number of years, let their 
abuſe of power be never ſo glar- 
ing, have ſtill a right to ſit out 
their term, and, what is worſe, to 
extend it as far as the affairs of the 
nation, or their own may require. 
If this be admitted, it muſt alſo 
be granted, that no term can, by 
law, be preſcribed to their fitting, 
becauſe they have ſtill a power, by 
law, of extending that term, 
and conſequently, of perpetuating 
themſelves: this, however impro- 
bable, muſt, upon a ſuppoſition 
of the legality of the firſt extention 
of the original term, be allowed 
to be equally legal. From hence it 
appears, how dangerous it 1s to re- 
move the corner ſtones of govern- 
ment; and that, whenever they 
have been removed, either through 
neceſſity, or convenience, the firſt 
opportunity ought to be laid hold 
of to reſtore them to rheir former 
ſituation. There 
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There 1s ſomething ſo bewitch- 
ing in power, that without very 
compulſive laws, men are not 
eaſily brought to reſign it: this 
tenaciouſneſs of power, has filled 
all hiſtories, both ancient and 
modern, with attempts made to 


extend it beyond the term, for v-hich 


it was originally delegated. 'i'hus, 
the laſt Roman decemvirs, though 
choſen by their country but for a 
year, prolonged their term by their 
_ own act, and retained the power 
they had uſurped, till the people 
forced it out of their hands, and 
puniſhed them ſeverely for their 
uſurpation ; and their memo 

ſtands branded in hiſtory, with all 
the infamy it deſerves.“ While 
the names of Valerius and Hora- 
tius, under whoſe conduct the 
people recovered their right of 
electing annual magiſtrates, are 
celebrated by their hiſtorians, with 
all the praiſes that gratitude can 
yield, or merit claim; monuments 
more laſting than braſs or marble : 
thoſe, no ſtorms can overturn; no 
flight of time deface ; ſtill are their 


praiſes read by applauding nations, 


who look upon thoſe worthy patri- 
ots, as the benefactors, not of their 
own country only, but of all man- 
—_— | | 

The ſameattempt met with, we 
will not ſay, deſerved a better fate 
at Venice, where in the year 
1298, + an act paſſed in the great 
council, which till then, was an- 
nually choſen by the people, that 
all thoſe, of which it was that year 
compoſed, or who had been mem- 
bers of it for the four laſt years, 
ſhould, upon their obtaining twelve 


* 
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voices in the council of ſorty, be 
themſelves, and their poſterity, for 
ever after, members of it; ang 


that ail the other citizens thould be 


for cver excluded from the ad. 
miniſtration of public affairs. From 
this time, the people of Venice, 
like all others under the like cir. 


cumſtances, have found how dan. 


gerous it is to be uſeleſs, and that, 
to have no ſhare in the government, 
is to be a prey to dad whe have. 

Many are the expedient gentle. 


men have been driven to, in or. 


der to ſupply the want of annual 
parliaments; ſuch as the penſion. 
act, the act for diſabling thoſe, 
who have accepted employments 
from fitting in the houſe, unleſs 


they are re-cleted, and ſome 


other of the like tendency: all 
which, are, no doubt, very well 
calculated to anſwer the ends, for 


which ſuch bills are generally |] 
brought in, that is, to defame the 


mini:try, if they are not paſled, and 


to diltreis them, if they are. But, 
we believe, the people have received 
no great benefit from any of theſe 


expedients. In this we are the more 
confirmed, becauſe the promoters 
of them are ſo loud in their com- 
plaints of ſuch ahuſes, as could 
not poſſibly be committed, if theſe 
laws were effectual: their com- 
plaints, therefore, muſt be looked 
upon as an acknowledgment that 


they are not ſo; and if theſe gen- 


tlemen perſiſt in applying reme- 
dies, which they themſelves know 
to be ineffectual, the nation will 
have reaſon to complain in their 
turn, and to ſay, that they treat 


them as ſome phyſicians treat their 


* 


n 


* Liv. B. 3- Dionys. Hal. B. Il. 
Amelet de la Heuſſaie. Hit. du Gonvern, de Ven. 
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atients, that is, that they chuſe 
rather to preſeribe than cure. As 
to the place- bill, the people have 
a kind of right, to have that 
90 hand in hand with the bill for 


annual parliaments ; ſince, arg 


other clauſes of Nolwnu, formoily 
inſerted in the wits of furmons, 


* we find the following one, rl 
mus attem gi. cd al: pues de retinentia 


Demini noſfiri R 2078 aliqualiter it 


thefts. 


The people of Rome, Sparta, 
and Athens, were not repreſented ; 
but appeared in a collective body, 
whenever any thing was to be laid 
before them. This method of 
taking the ſenſe of the whole body 
of the peopie, upon every occaſion, 
might not be ſubje& to great in- 
conveniences, either at Sparta, or 
Athens, by reaſon of the ſmall ex- 
tent of their reſpective territories, 
which, though very populous, con- 


tained but few inhabitants; but 
at Rome, whoſe dominions were 


ſo extenſive, and its citizens 10 nu- 
merous, it muſt have hcen ſub- 
jet to many, particularly to 
one of theſe two; either all the 
Roman citizens, who were not ac- 
tually engaged in the ſervice of the 
Common-wealth, muſt have come 
up from the moſt diſtant parts of 
the world, at every meeting of the 
_ or the whole power muſt 
have devolved upon the inhabitants 


of the city, and neighbourhood of 


Rome : we own, we have never met 
with any complaints of either of 


theſe inconveniencies in any of 
their authors, and 


yet the alter- 
native ſeems unavoidable. For 
which reaſon, notwithſtanding the 
great deference, which is undeni- 


Pn 


ably due to the wiflom of their in- 
ſtitutions, we cannot help thinking, 


that à repreſentative, under proper 


regulations, anſwers all the pur- 
poles of the peoples voting in a 
collective body, and is ſubject to 
none ct the inconveniencies of it. 
Put to eſtect this, two things ſeem 
to be neceiiary ; the firſt, that the 
people be annually repreſented, to 
the end, that they may have an- 
nually an opportunity of confirm- 
ing, or reforming their choice; 
the ſecond is, that they be equally 
repreſented; for a people unequally 
repreſented, will, of courſe, be 


unequally taxed. This is a miſ- 


chief, all modern governments are 
more or leſs ſubject to, becauſe 
none of them have been ſo wiſe as 
to follow the example of the Ro- 
mans, in eſtabliſhing a general re- 
giſter: this, perhaps, may not be 
pra dicable, at leaſt, not adviſable 
in a trading country; ſince credit, 
vyhich is the lite of commerce, and 
ſubſiſts by opinion, would be very 
much impaired, if not deſtroyed 
by certainty ; and if every man's 


circumſtances were known, a mer- 


chant would no longer | have it in 
his power, by making uſe of other 
peoples fortune, to raiſe his own, 
and grow nch, by being thought 
ſo. But, to apply what has been 
ſaid, in a particular manner, to 
our own affairs, we will appeal even 
to thoſe gentlemen, who find their 
advantage in this national misfor- 
tune, wiz. the inequality of the 
land-tax, whether it has not, in a 
great meaſure, been the occaſion 
cf this immenſe load of debts, un- 
der which we, at preſent, labour ; 
we think it paſt diſpute that this in- 


—-— . 
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equality has contributed to it more 
ways than one; in the firſt place, 
it has frequently made it nece{- 
ſary to have recourſe to other funds, 
in order to raiſe thoſe ſums, which 
the land-tax alone, if equally le- 
vied, would have annuaily pro- 
duced. Secondly, this incquality 
in levying the Jand-tax, has Cſten 

ut miniiters upon raiſing money 


y more equal methods; that is, 


finding it impracticable to raiſe 
the ſums required by ſuch means, 
as all people ought to contribute 
to in proportion to their poſſeſſion, 
they have been obliged to raiſe 
them by ſuch, as all muſt contri- 
bute to in 1 * to their con- 
ſumption. This has obliged them 
to create new funds, to extend the 


old, and apply the ſinking fund, 


the nation's only hope, to purpoſes 
very different from thoſe to which 
it was originally appropriated. 
Theſe, and many more miſchiefs 


would be cured, if the people of 


England were annually and equal- 


ly repreſented ; and if ever we are 
8 happy as to ſee the promiſes, 
made by gentlemen, while they 
are oppoſing public meaſures, per- 
formed, when they come to have 
the conduct of them; and power 
adminiſtred with the ſame ſpirit, 
by which it was acquired; the 
nation then will, no doubt, have 
juſtice done them in theſe two im- 
portant points; the obtaining of 


which, would, in our opinion, 


render our conſtitution more per- 
fect than any that has yet appear- 
ed, either in the ancient or mo- 
dern world. In the mean time, 
and until theſe two accompliſhing 
regulations ſhall take place, we 
may have the ſatis faction of con- 
ſidering, both how near our go- 
Verament is arrived to perfection, 


an:!, how fur a proſpect it has of 


. . « 
* 280 - ie 53 
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Flumourens Ef on n. 


T icems to be a nut:.en notion, 

that cantus is the inflrument of 
matkng a fortune. If this were true, 
all men of £21: 45 might be rich; 
but genius 15 inanimate, and actu- 
ated by another principle, proper 
to ſet a heavy one in motion, and 
that principle is ais, which ſome 
are unfortunate enough to be defi- 
cient in through modeſty, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuperior abilities in 
others, or, a contemplation on the 


narrow limits of human know - | 


ledge. | | | 
One familiar inſtance—the avind. 


mu will demonſtrate this poſtula- 


tum; and, however quaint it 
may ſeem to ordinary underſtand- 
ings, the human mind aptly repre- 
ſents a mill; which rattles moſt 
when it is moſt empty. The grind- 
ing may be termed the exerciſe of 
the faculties; the clapper, 1s the 
femilitude of the tongue ; the flower, 
the product cf the faculltes, which, 
without ſome extraordinary impulſe 
are unactive, and as the expreſſion 
is, the genius lics buried, tall rouſed 
and animated by ſome volatile 
agent, juſt as the wheels, imple- 


ments, and machinery of a mill are | 


ſilent till the <v/zd blows, 
That all the functions are ſet in 
motion by this dine principle, 


and vibruted on as much as the 


organs of hearing, would not be 
difficult to prove, did it not carry 
me too far: I therefore go on to 
obſerve, that this impulſe avind 
may be aſcertained from a thou- 
ſand expreſſions ſcattered among 
the writings of the mccrn philoſo- 

8 | phers, 
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phers, and from the ſyſtems of the 
And Hecmer 
tells us, that Ulyſſes could not 
roceed on his voyage without the 
help of my name-ſake /Eolus:; 


but it may be urged, that his e 


were rather prejudicial than ad- 
rantageous.—Agreed— And does 
not daily experience prove, that 
the man of /pirit is ſometimes Sleaun 
au ay; that his azry caſtles are de- 
mclithed ; himſelf driven like chaff 
before the wind ? —Let us exa- 
mine a little cloſer. —Are not paſ- 
ſons the gales of life? Is it not by 


their gentle breathirgs, that we are 


ſtirred to emulation, and to every 
thing laudable, and wwafted ae laſt 


| into a philoſopic receſs ?—When 
they blow a hurricane, are we not 


ruffled, ſhattered, and almoſt an- 


nihilated ? Did not the wiſe anci- 


ents afſert, that this aerial princi- 


ple was expanded, and diffuſed 


throughout the univerſe, ſtiled in 


the Platonic phraſe, the anima 
mundi? Do not mathematical ex- 
periments demonſtrate, that rep- 
tiles ſurvive, when the groſs air 
| hath been exhauſted from the re- 


ceiver, and conſequently, ſubſiſt 
by an tber only? proper em- 
blems of thoſe refined ſpirits, who 
live where the honourable and 


the honeſt cannot exiſt, and live 


too, when honour and honeſty are 
exhauſted ; that as coals are kind- 
led by the bellows, ſo is that fire 
genius fanned by this wiwifying 


principle. 


Again, may not the tame, the 
infipid, and the ſcandal-helper, be 
influenced by the /ourh wind, from 
that peculiar quality to relax the 
body, and to taint all fleſh ? the 
ruſtic by the north, and the envi- 
ous by the ea, which blaſt the 
bloſſoms and buds of a glowing 


imagination; and the humane, the 
generous, and the honeſt by the wweſt- 
ern breezes ? 1s not the er of 
ain univerſally ſeen and acknow- 
ledged ? does it not accelerate 
what is /fagnant, and purify it? 
does it 4 diſſipate ball Y iſt 
that obſcure the perſons of ſome, 
and abilities of others; and if 
Virgil may be credited, does it 
not commit fornication ? 
What 1s the breath of fortune, 
the eloquence of a mountebank, 
and the prayers of mankind for 
beauty, gold, or plenty, but wind? 
when a man devoid of modeſty, 
and real merit, percheth himſelf 
with pragmatical airs, to attract 
the eyes of all, that people may 


cry cut, That is he; muſt we not 


refer him to the ſpecies of the 
flatulent? when we hear a mad, 
freakiſh, coxcomb, perpetually 
bawling out, /ee here, gentlemen, a 
man who can cure, cito, tuto & Jo- | 
cunde, without knowing the juſt 
proportion, as Perſius obſerves, 
muſt we not rank him among the 
vapouring and frothy ? it 1s not 
uſual for one of this ſtamp, to ſeat 
himſelf in the /ight bark of wanity ; 
to undertake a deſperate voyage to 
fame, without the conſent of genius, 
or knowledge of the coaſt, and led 
by no ſtar but pride, to puff him- 


ſelf along? while every little inci- 


dent is diſpatched from this Mer- 
cury to another, and you read 
the hiſtory of his voyage in maga- 
zines and news-papers ? but as 
iron, which firſt enters the forge, 
is hard, inflexible, and fo ſtub- 
born, as to reſiſt the preſſure of 
all; and by continually puffing, 
it becomes ſoft, pliable, and i 
for any purpoſe, the ſcales fallin 
off on A ſides ; juſt when this — 
firſt enters the world, he is pre- 
_ _ pared 
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pared to encounter all diſticulties, 
15 /tiff, opinionativc, aud mc route 
able; but when adverſe winds al- 
ſail, he is ſupple, Fielding, and 
complying 3; his ſubſtance diminith- 
ed, and himſelf maltre:ted. 

But if his imagination, through 
a medium of dul s, be magnified, 
and every other perſon's abilities, 
through the ea of fetlf-jrthier- 
 ency, be rendered diſtorted, and 
myhapen ; he will fancy himſelf 
the greateſt divine, lawyer, or 
phyſician ; and hanging the <val- 
let, with his own faults behind, 
and his neiokbours before, pro- 
ceed to trample under his feet the 
inſipid multitude, and dare to 
truſt himſelf to that precipice, 


whither medgſy comes weiled, and 


with Eluſbes. : 
Should the texture of the mind 
be weak, or agitated by flatu- 
lencies, which br ay and blufter 
in thoſe cells that genius does not 
occupy, no work of ſubſtantial 
virtue can be produced ; as when 
_ digeſtion is imperfect, wid and 
evater are the jarring elements of 
the creature ; and though a flurry 
of wit, or a flumen iiauium wverbo- 
rum, as Tully calls it, which tranſ- 
one the acriter, may, by chance, 
hurry the reader along, and if he 
be not on his guard; or if he has 
_ reſigned his pretenſions to reaſon, 
may diveſt him of his judgment ; 

as the wind once had a ſimilar 
contrivance to deprive a traveller 
of his cloak; yet if /pirir, ro/e, 
and ſenſe, ſo neceſſary to animate, 
and fo eſſential to preſerve the 
compoſition, be wanting; /ilexce 
and oblivion, are the hand-maids 
of his labour; as a bottle of ſmall- 
beer, from an unexpected tumult 
within, may ſend out the cork, 
and become ximi*% rmrohy, pere, 


NY 
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and vg. and in the confuſion, 
may turprize the weak and inat- 
tentive for a moment, vet {or want 
of {1440 vartieles (emblems of the 


#078 oi menus} it falls into a dead 


calm, and remains taſteleſs and 
inf pid, withcut hopes of amend- 
mcetit. 


Mr. POPE'S ESSAY ON 
MAN TRANSPROSED. 
[i has been frequently aged, that 
the ſubjec? of this celebrated pcem, 
might be rendered more familiar 


to the ordinary reader, than it is © 


in its 6;iginal State, For this 
regen, an attempt is offercd to the 


public; and it is propoſed, to 


pubiiſh an Epiſtle in each Volume 
of this Work, till the aubole i. 
fuſed. os | 


EPISTLE I. 


ARGUuENT. Of the Nature and 


State of Man, with rejped to the 
UNIVERSE. | 


F Man, in the abftraR.---l, 


That we can judge only with 


regard to our own ſyſtem, being 
1gnorant of the relations of ſyſtems 
and things. II. That Man is not 
to be deemed imperfect, but a 


being, ſuited to his place and 


rank in the creation, agreeable 


to the general order of things, 


and contormable to ends, and 
relations, to him unknown. III. 
That it is partly upon his 1g- 
norance of future events, a 


partly upon the hope of a fu- 


ture ſtate, that all his happineſs 
in the preſent depends. IV. 


The pride of aiming at more 
knowledge, and pretending © 


more 
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more perfection, the cauſe of man's 


error and miſery. The impiety 
of puiting himſelf in the place of 
God, and judging of the hineſs or 
unfitneſs, perfection or imperfecti- 
on, juſtice or injuſtice, of his diſ- 

niations. V. The abſurdity 
of conceiting himſelf the final 
cauſe of the creation, or ex- 
petting that perfection in the 
moral world, which is not in the 
VI. The unreaſonable- 
neſs of his complaints againſt 


providence, while on the one 


hand he demands the perfecti- 


ons of the angels, and on the 
other the bodily qualifications of 
the brutes; though to poſſeſs any 


of the ſenſitive faculties in a high- 
er degree, would render him mi- 
ſerable. VII. That throughout 
the whole viſible world, an uni- 
verſal order and gradation in 


the ſenſual and mental faculties 
is obſerved, which cauſes a ſubor- 
dination of creature to creature, 


and of all creatures to man. 'The 

ations of ſenſe, 
thought, reflection, reaſon ; that 
that reaſon alone, countervails 
VIII. 


der, and ſubordination of living 
creatures may extend, above and 
below us; were any part of which 
broken, not that part only, but 
the whole connected creation 
muſt be deſtroyed. IX. The ex- 


 travagance, madneſs, and pride 


of ſuch a deſire. X. The con- 

ſequence of all, the abſolute 

ſubmiſſion due to Providence, 

both as to our preſent and ſuture 
e. 


Sixce life affords little more 
opportunity to look about us, 
let us leave all meaner ſearches to 


the proud and ambitious, and free- - 


inſtinct, 


ly enquire into the nature of nan. 
It 15 true, he appears a vaſt maze, 
but not without end, or meaning. 
Good and ill appear mixt in his 
compoſition, which either render 
him noni, or veful, Let us 
then ſearch the whole race, ſee 
if there be any uſeful knowledge 
to be gained by the inquiry. Let 
us examine the different conduct 
and purſuits of nen. See what na- 
ture has done for them, and what 
they do; uſe our utmoſt candour, 
even whilſt we expoſe their abſur- 
dities; but, with utmoſt juſtice, 
vindicate the ways of God. 

By our reaſon, we can deter- 
mine nothing, concerning either 
God or man, but from what we 
know. Of Man, we ſee only his 
ſtation in this earth, and the re- 


lations he ſtands in here, to which 


all our reaſonings concerning him 
muſt refer. And with regard to 
the Deity, though he be known 
through innumerable worlds, our 
taſk can only be, to ſearch out 
what is known of him in our own 
world. That mind, which can 


pierce through infinity, ſee of 


what parts the whole univerſe is 
compounded, how one ſyſtem de- 
ends on another, what different 

— inhabit every 7 4 that 
attend our own, and all the other 
innumerable ſuns, is alone able to 
tell, why the great Author of all, 
has = the univerſe, and 
all its parts as they are. But the 
human mind is by far too weak, 
to ſearch into the whole of things, 
to diſcover the connection, depen- 
dence, and juſt gradations of the ſe- 
veral parts of this amazing ftruc- 
ture. It is impoſſible for a part 
to contain the whole. The great 
chain that draws all things to 
agreement, and by that means 
| ſupports 
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tully comprehend his actions, paſ. 


ſupports the whole, is upheld by 
Gol, and not by mortal man. 


Our preſumption prompts us to 


enquire, why we are made fo weak 
and ſhort ſighted? to cure this, 
we ſhould conſider that it appears 
at leaſt to be as difficult to deter- 
mine, why we were not made lets 
weaker, and more ipnorant? mav 
we not as well afk, why the oak is 
taller than the weeds it ſhades, or, 
why Jupiter's ſatellites are lets 
than Jupiter himſelf? | 

Sure 1t will be granted, that in- 
finite wiſdom muit form the beſt 
ſyſtem poſſible where every thing 
muſt be full and compleat, or not 
coherent; and the gradations riſe 
by juſt degrees: then in this ſcale 
of life and ſenſe, there muſt be 
ſomewhere, ſuch a being as man. 
The queſtion therefore, will be re- 
duced to this, whether God has 
placed him right? 

What we call wrong, with re- 
gard to man, may be right in the 
whole, nay, if we allow a perfectly 
wiſe diſpoſer, we muſt allow all 

to be right. In human works, 
whatever pains be taken in the per- 
formance, we often find a thouſand 
movements to effect one ſingle pur- 
poſe; but, in the works of the 
— every thing tends to a great 

variety of uſes. Why may not 


man then, poſſibly ſerve ſome 


other end or purpoſe to him un- 
known. That human actions have 
no effects, farther than we ſee, is 
what we cannot be aſſured of, ſince 
we are not acquainted with the 
whole of things. 5 
We may as well expect, that the 
horſe ſhould know, why he is held in 
by the bitt, or drove with the whip; 
or an ox, why he breaks the fur- 
row, or is adorned with garlands, 


and worſhiped ; as that man ſhould 
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ſions, being, uſe, and end; why 
now doing, now ſuſtering; wh 
now checked, why now impelled; 
why now a ſlave, now a deity, 
Let us not then ſay, man is imper. 
fect, but rather, that he is as perfed 
as he ought, in the ſtate and rank in 
which the wiſe diſpoſer has placed 
him ; his faculties exactly ſuited to 
his degree, in the ſcale of beings, 
That the knowledgeallotred each 
rank of beings, is What was moſt 
fit and proper for each, is hence 
evident; that had brutes the know. 
led:e of men, it muſt tend to 


make them by far more miſerable 


than they are. And we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that had men the 
knowledge of ſuperior beings, the 
caſe would be exactly the fame. 
If the tender lamb, that is doomed 
to die, had our reaſon, of what 
other uſe would it be, but to make 
him miſerable? but being i 
rant, he ſkips and plays, and licks 
the hand that is raiſed to ſhed his 
blood. It appears, therefore, the 
reateſt act of kindneſs in the 
Peiry, thus to hide from us the 
knowledge of future events, that 
each may anſwer the end * 
by him, who, as the God of all, 


ſees with an equal eye, a heroora 


hurled to ruin. 


Let us then be modeſt, and 


Jparroxw periſh ; atems or fyftens 


humble in our hope ; cautious in 
whatever we enterpriſe; adote the 
great Author of our being, and 


wait with patience for our great 


change, if haply a clear, and more 


certain knowledge of things, may 
be our lot in a future life. 
though we are ignorant what fu- 
ture bliſs 1s 1n reſerve, yet, 
has kindly beftowed on us a hope 
of good, to be our preſent * 
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by anticipating whatever our ut- 
mot withes can form. For hepe 
is an eternal ſpring, by which we 


ſee in the future, whatever we de- 


fire in the preſent. This ſupphes 
al! cur wants, and gives reſt to 
every uneafincſs, by expatiating on 
2 future life, freed from them all. 

Even the untaught Indian, fees 


God in the clouds, or hears him in 


the wind. And, though untaught 
by {ience, to ſoar fo far as the 
larry orb, yet by ſimple nature, is 
taught to hope for an humbler 
heaven behind the lofty hill; a 
ſafer world, ſhaded by woods, and 
environed by waters, where they 
may once more ſee their native land, 
free from all the inconveniences 
they now labour under, from nox1- 


ous infects, ſavage beaſts, or more 


ſarage white men. Mere exiſtence 
is with them a ſufficient * — 
not coveting the faculties of ſupe- 
rior beings; but think, that even 
their faithful dog ſhall bear them 
company in that future, ſafer, and 
better world. 

Shall we then, with our boaſt- 
ed improvements in knowledge, 
weigh our opinions againſt the 
wiſdom of Providence; call eve- 
25 thing imperſection that we 

cy io be ſo; ſay, God has given 
too much to one ſpecies of beings, 
too little to others ? ſhall we I 
troy all creatures, either for our 
ſport, or to ſatisfy our irregular 
appetites; and yet ſay, that God 
is unjuſt if men are not as happy as 
they can wiſh ? What! If man = 
not alone engroſs the whole care 
of heaven, if he be not made per- 

here, and immortal in the fu- 
ture world, would you arraign his 
juſtice; ſnatch the balance from 
his hand, and ſet yourſelf up as his 
Judge ! 


Our error plainly lies in reaſon- 
ing from thoſe falſe principles, 
which are ſuggeſted to us by cur 
pride : all are apt to quit their 
own proper ſphere, and foar to a 
ſuperior one. Pride is always aum- 
ing at ſuperior bliſs; men would 
be angels, angels would be gods. 
If the angels fell, by aſpiring to 
be gods, do not men err, by aſpir- 
ing to be angels? nay, whoever 
withes to alter, or invert the laws 
of order, manifeſtly fins againſt 
the all- wiſe founder of thoſe laws. 

Aſk, for what end the heavenly 
orbs are deſigned ; or for whote 
uſe the earth was made? pride 
immediately anſwers, ** for mine: 
for me kind nature cauſes the 
herbs and flowers to grow, the 
fruit to ripen. For me, the bow- 
els of the earth is enriched with 
variety of mines, and all parts 
produce medicines for my health: 
in ſhort, the earth, the ſeas, the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, were all. 


made for my uſe or benefit.” 


But does not nature deviate from 


this end, when the ſun, by his 


burning heat, infects the air with 
mortal diſtempers ; when tempeſts, 
or earthquakes, deſtroy whole 
towns and nations, burying the 
unhappy inhabitants in one grave ? 
to this it is uſually anſwered, that 
the Almighty governour of the 
univerſe, acts not by partial, but 
by general laws ; that the excepti- 
ons are but few; that there muſt 
have been ſome change, ſince the 
firſt creation; that nothing is per- 
fect that is created. Bat why 
ſhould we expect perfection in the 
human race ? if the great end of 
all things be the happineſs of the 
human ſpecies, and nature in a 
great variety of inftances devi- 
ates from this end, why may not 
d man 
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man himſelf? ſince a conſlant 
_ courſe of ſhowers, calm, and ſun- 
ſhinc, are as neceſſary to this en.“, 


as a conſtant courſe of ſerenity in 


the human mind; conſtant {prin 
and cloudleſs ſkics are as necei.ury 


to this end, as it is for men to be 


always wiſe and temperate, lio- 
neſt and prudent. If we allow 
that famines, plagues, or earth- 
quakes, do not fruſtrate the wiſe 
and good deſigns of Providence, 
why may we not ou that the 
vices of men may be compatible 
with the intentions of the Deity ? 
but our reaſoning ſprings from 
pride, elſe we ſhould account for 
moral evil, as we do for natural; 
and not abſurdity ch heaven 
with one, and acquit it of the 
other, when, to reaſon right, is to 
ſubmit in both. 

Perhaps it might appear to be 
better for man, were there an en- 


tire and conſtant harmony in the 


elements, and nothing but virtue 
amongſt men; that there were no 
ſtorms or tempeſts in the air or 
ocean; that the mind of man was 
never diſcompoſed by paſſion : but 
all ſubſiſts by the ſtriſe and jarring 


of elements: and the paſſions are 


the elements of a human mind. 
The general order has been kept 
_ inviolable, both in nature and in 
man, from the firſt formation of 
But what would we have? one 
while we are for the faculties of 
ſuperior beings ; at other times we 
want the ſtrength, the ſwiftneſs, the 
weapons of defence, or the natural 
cloathing of the brutes below us. 
But if, as 1s fancied, all creatures 
were made for the uſe of man; of 
what uſe would they be, if man 
had all their powers? 
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Nature has been Kind to all, 
without proſuſeneſs, aligning pro- 
per powers to proper organs; 
cempeuſcting cach ſceming want, 
vidi proper degrees of force or 
{w:rtinvis ; all in exact proportion 
to the date and manner ef life of 
the ſeveral creatures, fo as that 
nothing is either wanting or ſy- 
perlluous. Each beaſt, cach fowl, 


each inſet, happy in its conflity- 


tion. Has nature then dealt 
worſe with man, than with the 
vileſt worm ? and is man alone ab. 


ſurdly conſtituted? or is he alone, | 


who is endued with reaſon, not to 


be ſatisfied with any thing, unleſs 


bleſt with all? The real bliſs of 


man, is not to think, or act &. 


youd mankind ; neither to have, 


nor deſire, any power cf body or 


mind, but what are ſuitable w | 


his nature and ſtate. If we were 
to examine the ſeveral fond defues 
of men, for ers not belonging 
to the — agg it would not be 
difficult to ſhow, what inconveni- 
ence would attend them. If for 
example, man had a microſcopic 
ſight, the event would be, that he 
could view a mote with more ad- 
vantage than now, but perhaps it 
would be of no uſe in the ſevenl 
buſineſſes of life: or touch, over 
the 'whole body, quick as thoſe 
minute creatures ? would not this 
expoſe him to the ſtrongeſt ago- 


nies ? or the moſt ſubtile efflurias 


darting through the brain? would 
not the ſmell of a roſe, or ſpices, 
be ſufficient to give him the acuteſ 


pain? if nature thundered in our 


ears, and ſtunned us with the celeſ- 
tial harmony, ſhould we _— 
to exchange it for the wh 

ing brook ? 


breezes, or the murmurin 
thus, if we examine, we 
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the wiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence, as much in what we are 
denied, as in what he has be- 
towed. 

Through the whole creation, 
the ſcale of ſenſual and mental 
powers aſcends : thus, obſerve the 
aſcent, from the ſmall inſects that 
people the graſs in the fields, to 
man. Obſerve the ſeveral diffe- 
rent modes and degrees of fight be- 
twixt the wide extreme of the 


mole and the lynx: of ſmell be- 


ewixt the lion and the ſagacious 
hound: of hearing betwixt the 


f ſhes in the water, to the warbling 


choriſters in the wood: the ex- 
quiſitely fine touch of the ſpider, 
how ſhe feels along the minute 
line: in the bee, the ſubtile ſenſe, 


do extra the balmy juice, from 
the poiſonous herb. Obſerve how 


inflin# varies, in the groveling 
ſwine, compared with the half 
reaſoning elephant. Betwixt that 
and reaſon, what a nice, but firm 
barrier, fo that, however near the 
approach, there ſtill remains an 
abſolute ſeparation : how near 


allied are remembrance and re- 


flecion : how thin the partition 
that divides ſenſe from thought, 
and how middle natures ſeem tolong 
tor union, but cannot paſs the 
inſuperable line! Without this juſt 

tion, could there be ſuch a 

rdination of one to the other, 
and of all to man? but having 


ſubdued all theſe powers, is not 


our reaſon in all thoſe powers 
See through the air, earth, and 


- ocean, all matter quick and burſt- 


ing into life. Above, how high 
progreſſive life may extend? how 

around us, or how deep in 
the bowels of the earth ? vaſt chain 
of being! Which begins from the 


Creator, and deſcends to natures 
etherial and human, as angels and 
men : thence deſcends lower 
to beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects 
Even to what no eye can fee, 
or microſcope can diſcover ! 
From infinite, down to theſe, from 
theſe to nothing ! Were we to preſs 
on ſuperior powers, inferior may 
as well on us; or to leave a 
void in the full creation, if one 
ſtep be broke, it deſtroys the whole 
ry ſcale : for ſtrike off any one 
ink of nature's chain, whether 
the tenth or ten-thouſandth, you 
equally break the whole. : 
And if each ſyſtem roll in a gra- 
dation, alike eſſential to the amaz- 
ing whole ; the leaſt confuſion or 
1 in any one ſyſtem, de- 
ſtroys not that only, but all the 
reſt. Let the earth, unbalanced, 
fly from her orbit, planets and 
ſuns rove diſordered in the wide 
expanſe; ruling angels be caſt from 
their habitations; wreck being on 
being, world on world, let 
ven's foundation fall to the centre, 
and nature tremble to the throne 
of Deity. For what, or whom 
ſhall this beautiful order be broke? 
for man? for a vile worm! O 
madneſs ! Pride! Impiety! !?! 
What if the foot, whoſe office 
15 to tread the duſt ; or the hand, 
ordained for labour, ſhould aſpire 
to be the head ? what if the head, 
the eye or ear, ſhould repine to 
ſerve as mere engines to the rul- 


ing mind? Juft as abſurd is it for 


any part to defire to be another, 
in this general frame ? or to regret 
the taſk and pains, ordained by the 
great directing mind? "| 
All. are but parts of one amaz- 
ing whole, whoſe body is nature, 
and whoſe ſoul is God; that chang- 
ed — all, and yet the ſame 
8 ” — 
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in all, great in the carth, as in 
the etherial ſpace, warms in the 
ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, glows 
in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in trees 
and flowers; lives through all life, 
extends through all exteniion, 
ſpreads undivided, operates with- 
out dimunition, breathes in our 
ſoul, informs our bodies; as full 
and perfect in a hair, as in the 
nobleſt organ; as fall and perſect 
in man, oppreſt with cares, as m 
the burning ſeraph; to him there 
is nor high, nor low, nor great, 
nor ſmall; for he fills, bounds, 
connects, and equals all things. 
Ceaſe then to call order, im- 
perfection: our proper bliſs de- 
pends on what we blame. Know 
thou thy own point and bounds. 
This kind, this proper degree of 
blindneſs and weakneſs, heaven 
beftows on us. Submit—in this 
or any other world, or zone, we 
are ſecure, under the direction of 
perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, to 
be as happy as our ſtate can bear, 
ſafe in the hand of his diſpoſing 


power, either in birth, life, or 


death. All nature is but art un- 
known to us; all chance, the di- 
rection of certain cauſes, which 
we are unacquainted with : all 


nature's diſcords, would appear 


harmony, if we were ſkilled in the 
whole ſcale of nature; all partial 
evil, is univerſal d: and in 
ſpite of pride, and falſe reaſoning, 
one truth is clear and plain, 
„ aughatewer is, is right.” 


ON DRESS. 
I T is a tribute we owe to ſociety, 
as members thereof. to conform 


in our dreſs and appearance to our 
age, ſtation, and circumſtances. 


It is verv reafonable for the {ike 
of decency, due decgrum, and 


good order among inankind, that 


diſ inction in form theuld be ſub. 
mitted to, where nature has rade 
one in reality, be conſtituting {ome 
rich, other» poor; ſome noble, 
and others ſci- ile. But the mode 
of covering, at preſent prevalent 
among rich and poor, old and 


young; naturally tends to over. 


— 


throw all dininction; for the 
poor man vies in external ſhew 
with the rich; and tottering age 
puts on the attire and air of firm 
and ſprightly youth. I'hus men 
of ſmall circumſtances, who might 
be as happy in them, as princes 
are in theirs, did they rightly re- 
gulate their conduct, render their 
whole lives miſerable, by endes. 
vouring to carry a face greater 


than ſuits their body; and ſervants 


of both ſexes, keep themſelves in 
everlaſting poverty and depen- 
dence, by vainly and fantaſtically 
emulating their maſters and mii. 
treſſes. It were well if they ſtopt 
here, and a few only ſuffered, but 
ſociety itſelf ſuffers; for the lower 
claſs of men are induced by thy 


abſurd extravagancy, to uſe diſno- 


neſt and deceitful methods of gain: 


women to ſupport this vanity, 


barter their chaſtity and virtue; 
and people in years, by turning 
their attentions too much this way, 
are prevented from reflecting upon 
what they have done that is neceſ- 
ſary, becoming their condition, 
or worthy of remembrance, and 
what they have yet to do, before 
their latter end, of things per- 
taining to this life and the next, 


for the ſervice of their friends and 


poſterity. And thus the public 
are deprived of common ſecuritj, 


domeluc joy, and the kind pro 
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dence of prudent age I o be con. 
tent and pleaſed with deceney, and 
moderate competence, is capa- 
ble of atfording to a well diſpoſed 
awd, the happiucls cf life; but 
tw be always graſping at what we 
Can never enſay 3 OF what enjoyed, 
can never give ſatistaction, is to 
ſend life in anxious labour about 
nity, and to be always miſer- 
able: but it is only by confining 
our defires to 1: iture's wants, that 
life can be rendered truly eaſy and 


, 
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The Hiſtory cf Aſpaſia, and her 
Daughter Sitia; a Narrative, 
founded on Facts. 


ALARIUS was an eminent 


Vtradeſman in the city of Lon- 


don; of a fair character, and no 
deſpicable fortune: he married 
Aſpaſia, a gay lady, of the court- 
end of the town, by whom he had 
only one daughter, called Sophia. 
Valarius, was what we may ve- 
ry properly term a man of buſi- 
rele; but he did not want gaiety 
and politeneſs, when either com- 
panv, recreation, or friendſhip 
:equired it. As for Aſpaſia, ſhe 
made pleaſure her chief buſineſs; 
nothing was purſued by her but 
modern diverſions ; ſhe thought all 
the time loſt that was not laid out 


in the important tranſactions of 


crefſing, cards, the play-houſe, 
the opera, and maſquerade; thoſe 
vere the only things in this 
world worth living for in her 
eſieem; and conſequently her ge- 
nus and inclinations were differ. 
ently led, from the accompliſh- 
ments of ſhop and family buſineſs. 
But, Valarius being a man of a 
tender and humane diſpoſition, 


of age, yet 


(and ſuch to a fault, in regard to 
her conduct) ſeemed blind to all 
her failings, and loved her to ſuch 
exceſs, that we may be allowed to 
ſay, it was out of his power to deny 
her any requeſt, though ever to 
prejudicial to his circumſtances; 
and ſhe was very liberal of her rc- 
queſts, which in a great meaſore 
contributed to ſink his ſpirits and 
his fortune : for in caſting up his 
books annvally, which was his 
conſtant practice, he always found 
the balance ag:mnft him, which 
gave him ſuch uneaſineſs, that it 
threw him into a conſumption, 
and in a few months carried him 


off. 


He had no other child beſide So- 


 Phia, who was placed at a board- 


ing- ſchool, and there ſhe received 
the moſt grievous and unwelcome 
news of the death of the kindeſt, 
tendereſt, and beſt of parents. 
Great was her loſs, as well as her 
grief. 'Though but twelve years 
e was ſo ſenſible of 
the temper and conduct of her 
mother, that ſhe foreſaw her loſs 
irretrievable, which overwhelmed 
her in ſorrow, and almoſt deſpair. 
Aſpaſia thought ſhe ſhould act the 


more prudent part, to have her 


daughter at home, and accordingly 
ſhe was ſent for; to whom the 
mother behaved at that time with 
the greateſt tenderneſs, and kind- 
neſs imaginable ; inſomuch, that 
ſhe could not ſuffer her to be out 
of her fight; to ſucha height was 
her fondneſs wrought up, calling 
her, the dear pledge of her de- 
parted mate. But by degrees that 
fondneſs cooled towards Sophia, 
as it began to be placed on cther 
more — objects. A perſon 
of her gay diſpoſition, in a few 
months, got over the ſcenes of me- 
"3 lancholy 


lancholy that overwhelmed her on 
the death of her huſband ; and as 
he had left his whole fortune, 
unwiſely to her, ſhe was eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to go abroad amongſt 
her old acquaintance ; and the, in 
a very little time, became as gay as 
ever, continually in purſuit of 
the diverſions that were moſt in 
faſhion amongſt the polite, Now 
ſhe found the advantage of living 
without controul; whilſt the buſi- 
neſs of the ſhop, and care of the 
family, was len entirely to the 
management of the ſervants (hap- 
py managers truly! A very ad- 
vantageous proſpect of increaſing 
her fortune!) ſhe was waſting her 


time and money at card-tables, aſ- 


ſemblies, or the play-houſe. In 
the mean time, miſs was returned 
to the boarding-ſchool, to com- 
pleat her education. Aſpaſia did 
not follow this courſe of liſe long, 


before ſhe had a train of lovers; 


but the perſon moſt in her eſteem, 
(and conſequently the happieſt 


man) was called captain R—, 


who went underthe denomination 
of a captain in the horſe-guards ; 
he was a bold and handſome man ; 
his perſon large, and a proportion- 
able degree of aſſurance (which 1s 
— y more prevailing with the 
female ſex, than any other accom- 
pliſument) and never failed afford- 
ing the ladies a great ſhare of ſa- 

tistaction, wherever he fell into 

their company. Avery proper perſon 
to pay his addreſſes + {, a "bs of 
L gay diſpoſition. To 
| e ſhort of the matter, which 
they were not long about, ſhe liked 
him, and in a few week conſented 
to be joined in the holy bands of 
matrimony. But before the ſweet 


month (vulgarly called honey- 


moon) was expired, the captain 


where; the unhappy Aſpaſia 
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was very inquiũtive about her cir. 
cumſtances, witch he could not 
well come to a certain knowledge 


of before. | 
that by this time, Aſpaſia found 


he was married to her fortune, not 


her perſon; if not ic ſoon, ſhe wag 
not much longer in doubt ahout it. 
He likewiſe began to perſuade her 
to leave off trade, and diſpoſe of 
her effects, which ſhe too i 
came into; they amounted to up- 
wards of 20001. j | 
But how was ſhe ſurprized, 
when inſtead of a ** 
gined, her hero turned out a life. 
guard-man ! To keep up her ſpi- 
rits, he pretended to have an eſtate 
in wales; and that his relations 
were very rich: but all his preten- 


ſions turned out deluſions. Far 


the greateſt part of Aſpaſia's n 
ney, was applied to pay off debt 
that he had contracted, in pro- 
viding himſelfwith gay eloaths, and 
glaring equipage, in order to qu- 
ify himſelf to pay his addreſs 
to a young lady, with 20000 l. far 
her 13 which he did with 


much gocd ſucceſs, that the day f 


accompliſhing his expectations was 
fixed; but unlucky for him, an u. 
foreſeen accident overturned all 
his ſchemes, and diſcovered the 
impoſtor. He was then obliged w 


abandon all thoughts of his miſ- 


treſs, and ſeek his fortune elſe- 


fell 
the victim of his extravagance. By 
the time he had diſcharged Y 
debts, he had barely ſufficient left 
to purchaſe a quarter-maiter's an- 


rant in a regiment of horſe, which, 

with the aſliſtance of ſome friend, || 

he accompliſhed. | 
And now having finiſhed his af- 

fairs in London, the colonel of the 

regiment ordered him to join it u 
; Stafford- 


Some are of opinion, 
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eraford1i.c, Ile begun to make 
overtures to Aipule, in his 1:1fi- 
ruating way, to o with hin 
into Wales, to ſpend a few months, 
as he pretended, with kis nobic 
friends; witch ſhe thought beſt to 
comply wich, though much againſt 
her inclination, fince ail her own 
friends had foriat.en ker; and 
r Sophia was obitged to ac- 
company her. Now the time be- 
ing come, when they were to re- 
pair to the inn, where the coach, 
as they imagined, put up; going 
there, to their great ſurprize and 
confuſion, they were made to un- 
derſtand, that places were taken for 
them in archicle, withiix horſes all 
of a length, in plain Engliſh, a 
waggen. 3 Pan 
Great was the anguiſh of un- 


happy Aſpaſia's mind, at this treat- 


ment, and ſurprizing diſappoint- 


ment, from a perſon whom ſlle had 


intruſted with her whole fortune. 
The captain tock his leave of them 
ﬆ the inn, and they begun their 
the next morning; for 


what could they do? their whole 


ſubſiſtence was at his diſpoſal, and 


The reader has received ſuffici- 
ent hints, relating to the manner of 
life, Aſpafia and Ge daughter were 
mured 1n, to conclude them very 
little qualified for ſo long a journey, 
in ſodiſagreeable a machine; for by 


a a conftant habitude of eaſe and in- 


activity, unmixed with the ro- 
buſtneſs of drudgery and labour, 
or wholeome exerciſe, the human 
form is rendered delicate and ten- 


der, and unfit to undergo the leaſt 
hardſhip; a ſhower of rain, the 


— 2 of a floor, or any other 
accident, whereby they become a 
degree hotter or colder, than what 


they are always uſed to, is ſuffici- 


polite; the 


ent to lay up perſons of ſuch a 
tender conſtitution. They cannot 
ſuffer their animal ſpirits to be ac- 
cc!lcrated, or — in their mo- 
tion, without experiencin great 
inconvemency to their minds, and 
bodies health. The weather was 
wet and cold; the days ſhort and 
dull; the company rude, and un- 
treatment in moſt 
rome rough, together with their 

cing unaccuſtomed to travelling, 


rendered even the firſt day almoſt 


inſupportable to Aſpaſia; and if 
we add to all this, the perturbation 
her mind muſt be in, from the 
captain's inhuman treatment, it 
will be found ſufficient to caſt 
dawn the ſpirits of a much ſtronger 
perſon: ſhe, with great difficulty, 
pot to Daventry the third night ; 

ut the cold ſhe had contracted, 
and want of reſt, quite overpow- 
ered her, that ſhe was unabled to 

roceed any further at that time. 
The waggon was obliged to leave 
her and Sophia at the inn; the con- 
cern of the latter for her mother, 
made her exert her ſpirits to over- 
come the fatizue ſhe endured. 


And now aſter reſting two or three 


days, being attended by a careful, 
tender-hearted landlady, Aſpaſia 
retty well recovered, and thouglit 
herſelf able to purſue her journey, 
if a proper vehicle could be met 
with, which ſhe was the more ſoli- 
citous to do, as her purſe was not 
over-burthened by = generous 
conſort. When ſhe was Waiting. 
in this perplexity, the lage-coaci 
came — ny 1 door, — the no 
ſmall ſatis faction of themſelves. 
and the coach-man, who was the 
owner of it. After taking leave 
of the landlady, and her female 
ſervants properly, they ſet off, and 
in leſs than three days, got to the 
d 4 ancicnt 
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ancient city of Cheſter, where the 
noble captuin was waiting to re- 
cerve them, in order to conduct 
them to his mother's habitation, 
which was ſituated about ten 
miles diſtance. This was the firſt 
meeting they had after their de- 
arture from London. As it was 
ate when the coach came into 
town, they reſted that night at the 
inn, and next morning ſet out on 
horſeback to compleat their jour- 
ney, and before dinner-time, they 
got within fight of the country-ſeat, 
of the noble family ofthe R—s. 
What a ſucceſſion of tumultuous 
paſſions aroſe in the breaft of Aſ- 
wa when, inſtead of that grand 
ouſe, which the captain had ſo 


often dwelt in the deſcription of, 


it turned out a little cottage, co- 
vered with ſtraw inflead of tiles. 


Here they alighted, and were gal- 


lanted by him to the beſt of three 
very indifferent apartments; where 
it 1s eaſy to conceive, they met 
with a number of inconveniences, 
with few of their oppoſites ; the 
_ greateſt felicity it afforded, Was 
the hoſpitable ſpirit cf the cap- 
tain's mother, the owner of the 
.cottage. The captain was as un- 
concerned at the family-ſeat and 
1 differing from his 
deſcription of it, as in relatin 
any other romantic ſtory. After 
his tarrying a few days with them, 
he was called to his | wh to Litch- 
held, or made that a pretence to 
leave them. 3 
In this fituation they conti- 
nucd ten months, encompaſſed 
with unaccuſtomed difficulties ; and 
though not in want of all the 
neceſſaries of life, they were in 
want of all the comforts, in that 
fiate of penury, which enabled 


which appeared with all their 
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them to reliſh thoſe neceflaries. 
As to tlic proviion, they were ve 

different fiom what they had been 
accuſtomed to; their manner of 
Iwins here, had a very bad efie&t 
upon Aſpaſia's confittutiong to- 
gether with her deſpair of a de. 
liverance from this i: tuation (for 
the captain's vitits were ſhort and 
ſeldom) ihe contracted a diſorder, 
that in a few weeks ended in her 


death. But with what horror and 


concern did ſhe leave poor Sophia, 
a young unexperienced helpleſs 


orphan, to the mercy of an un- 


charitable world. Theſe reflec. 
tions helped to haſten her diſſolu- 
tion, and indeed they were =_ 
ing conſiderations on a death-bed, 
train of dreadful conſequences: 
(he reſtected on her bad conduct, as 
the cauſe of the death of her for- 
mer huſband, who was ſo tender 
to her; and by a purſuit of the 
ſame folly, ſhe had haſtened her 
own; and what filled up the mea- 
ſure of her grief, ſhe reflected, 


that ſhe had brought her child to 


diſtreſs, and entailed poverty and 
hardſhips on her all her days, if 
not irremediable ruin. 

Thoſe who have been taught 
grief by experience, will ſympa- 
thize with poor Sophia, in 
preſent pitiful circumſtances. A 
ſtrong impreſſion of grief and love, 


and the other affecting paſſions, are 


to be conveyed to the human 
breaſt no other way. The death 
of her mother deprived her of the 
only friend ſhe had ; a very melan- 
choly fituation for a girl under 


' fourteen years of age; and to add 


to her miſery (as trouble ſeldom 
comes without its train) that brute, 
her father-in-law, took away all 


ting hi 
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her mother'e, and mo! of her 
cinch, and {ic them; tuppiving 
he! wich a Ci2LCc night-gow n tor 


mourning, At the fame ume let- 


ting his mother know, that he 


thought ſhe ought to ſend her to 
ſervice, or turn her out of doors; 
adding, that he lIcoked upon 
nimſeff and family, as under no 
obligation to ſupport her in idle- 
neſs; and therefore deſired ſhe 
micht have no encouragement 
tiere. The old gentlewoman had 
a greater proportion of the feeds 
of humanity, ſown in her diſpo- 
{:tion, than came to the lot of her 
ſon; for notwithſtanding his or- 
ders, ſhe did all in her power to 
relieve the unhappy Sophia, and 
ſoften her preſent grief and anxie- 


ty, aſſuring her, that ſhe was wel- 


come to ſtay there as long as ſhe 
thought fit, and to partake of the 

r ſultenence her cottage afford- 
ed, which kind offer, Sophia, with 
the greateſt token of gratitude ac- 


cepted. Alas! What could the 


do, and whither could ſhe go, be- 
ing deſtitute of friends and money 
hard work ſhe had neither ſtrength 


nor experience to undertake; to 


aſk charity was againſt her nature; 
having reaſon, as ſhe conceived, 
to beheve that no one would have 
beſtowed any thing towards her 
ſupport, if ſhe could have per- 
if herſelf to ſupplicate it in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive manner. The 
old gentlewoman's family conſiſted 
of only herſelf, miſs Sophia, and 


2 daughter's child, of about ten 
_ years of age. The captain left 


her as ſoon as Aſpaſia, was buried, 
and never concerned himſelf in her 
behalf, nor to pay the debts con- 
tracted to ſupport Aſpaſia, and So- 
phia with the neceffaries of liſe, 


during the whole time they were 


there, as he had taken no care to 
provide any thing for them. And 
now being once more at liberty, he 
went in purſuit of another wife; 
and it cannot be imagined a per- 
ſon of his inſinuation and accom» 
plihments needed to tarry long, 
before they procurcd him another 
prey. He feund a wWidow with a 
much ſuperior fortune to Aſpaſia's ; 
but fhe had art ſufficient to ſecure 
it in her own diſpoſal ; for neither 
the captain's proteſtations and flat- 
teries before marriage, nor his 
menaces or promiſes afterwards, 
were capable of inducing this lady 
to comply with his own defire of 
poſſeſſing her eſſects; the moſt he 
was able to cet from her, wasa few 
hundred pounds to buy him a com- 
pany; which he did not enjoy 
long before he loſt his life in the 
late war, againſt the enemies of 
Britain's tranquility. Though cap- 
tain R— was deſtitute of thoſe 
accompliſhnents that are valuable 
in a domeſtic and ſocial life, yet 
he was a good ſoldier ; thewed his 
heroiſm in the field of battle; and 
died lamented by the officers and 
private men; to the latter he al- 
ways behaved with humanity and 
integrity. But to return to So- 
hia, who after a few months, 
— ht her mind to her condition, 
lived in that rural habitation, with 
a tolerable degree of ſatisfac- 
tion; diverting herſelf with ſuch 
buſineſs of the houſe, as ſhe was 
capable of performing, and ſome- 
times indulged herſelf in the re- 
creation of a dance on the neigh- 
bouring green, amongſt the coun- 
try-bred nymphs and ſwains. As 
her perſon was tall, well ſhaped, 
and very agreeable, though un- 
adorned with fine apparel, (real 
beauty can no more be hid under 2 
plain 
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plain garb, than deformity can be 
concealed under a gaudy covering) 
her fame was ſoon blazoned round 
that county, which at lait reached 
the ears of two young ladies, whoſe 
curioſity and charitable diſpoſition 
prompted them to pay a viſit to 
Sophaa, as their father's houſe was 
ſituated but a few miles diſtance 
from where ſhe lived. Her beha- 
viour and carriage they found ſoen- 
gaging, that they gave her an invi- 
tation to come to ſee them, which 
ſne in an humble manner accep- 
ted, and met with a very kind re- 
ception from the ladies. Their 
brother happened at that time to 
be at home, having taken a trip 
from the univerſity for a few 
months, to pay his reſpects to his 
friends; as his age and conſtitution 
afforded him vivacity, ſo his edu- 


cation furniſhed him with polite- 


neſo, and his fortune with courage. 

He could not help being ſurpriz- 
ed and pleaſed with Sophia's ad- 
dreſs and converſation; and being 
a little acquainted with her hiſtory, 
which he gathered from his ſiſters, 
he firſt looked upon her with pity, 
which, by the charms of her inno- 
cence and beauty, was ſooa fanned 


into love. He embraced the op- 


portunities that offered of conver- 
ſing with her: ſhe was pleaſed 
with his converſation, and quite a 
ſtranger to any apprehenſion of 
danger ſhe expoſed herſelf to in 
being often in his company; but 
he was a young gentleman of ho- 
nour and integrity, and ſcorned to 


take advantage cf her diſtreſs, and 


' Inexperience; for the dictates of 
humanity, and honourable love, 
overpowered all ſuch baſe inten- 
tions. He made no ſcruple of de- 
claring his mind to Sophia, pro- 
teſting at the ſame time the ſince- 
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rity of his heart, and the honeſty 
of his intentions; which ſhe re. 
ceived with a prudent and become- 
ing carriage; at the ſame time ſhe 
was ſecretly pleaſed with ſuch a 
conqueſt, yet told him the proba- 
ble conſequences that would fol- 
low from his marrying a perſon 
without a fortune, contrary to his 
father's conſent; by which means 
he would forfeit not only his fa- 
vour, but diſoblige the reſt of his 
friends. This declaration, however, 


increaſed his atections towards her, 


and determined him to make her 
his wife, as ſoon as opportuniy of- 
fered, with ſafety ; which, while 
he was meditating to bring about, 
and waiting for, his father was 
taken ill, and dying, left his fon 
at his own diſpoſal. By his father's 
death he became poſſeſſed of a 
good eſtate, which had not the 
effect, that change of worldly cir. 
cumſtances too often produces; he 
forgot not his beloved Sophia, but 
after performing the ſolemn rites 
over his parents remains, and 
waiting a decent time to mourn his 
loſs, he accompliſhed his kind 
promiſes to her, by making her his 
Joyful wife. Nor was Sophia 

ligent of her benefactreſs; her con- 


ſort, for her ſake, and at her re · 


queſt, poured on her favours in a 
bountiful manner, for thoſe that 
Sophia had received, by generouſ- 
ly doubling her ſmall income du- 
ring her fie, which was about 


thirty pounds a year. Thus $0- 
po lives eſteemed, and beloved 


>y all. When a generovs and 


grateful mind recompenſes a fa- 
vour received, it is hard to know, 
whether the giver or receiver 

ſeſſes the greateſt pleaſure. Let 
the reader learn by this narration, 
that a too eager purſuit of pos 
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not only ſinks that fortyne which 
would ſupport life wiih comfort, 
and the mind in tranquility, but fo 
debilitates the ſpirits when adver- 
ſity comes, that none ſuer it with 


more diſquietude and dejection; 


but the virtues obtained by adverſi- 


iy, teach 2 perſon good conduct in 


life, and how to make a proper vic 
of an a{luent ſtate, whenever Pro- 
vidence kindly raiſes them to the 
poſſeſſion of it. | 


— — 
6 


On the uſe of Glaſs among the Aucieuia. 
Flu viumpue ligquentem. 
VirGiL. 


a MONG thoſe ſeveral diſcove- 
ries for which we are indebt- 


ed to the ancients, and that con- 


duce fo much to the pleaſures and 


conveniencies of life, there are 


ſew more valuable than the inven- 
tion of glaſs, its beauty, and the 
different numberleſs uſes it can he 

ut to; its fuſibility which makes 
it ſo eaſy; to be worked upon, and 


capable of ſo many various ſhapes 
and mouldings, but chiefly its 


tranſparency, are ſo well known 
and fo remarkable, that it would 
be needleſs to dwell upon them. 
If we may credit Pliny, the diſco- 
very of it, is entirely owing to 
chance. Some merchants, coming 
through Phenicia with their cargo 
of nitre, being about dreſſing their 
victuals upon the borders of the 
river Belus, and finding no ſtones 
to raiſe their trevets, it came into 
their heads to put under them, in- 
ſtead of ſtones, lumps of nitre. 
This preſently took fire, mixt and 
incorporated with the ſand, and 
ran into little ſtreams of a trauſ- 
parent liquor, which ſoon aſter, 


, 
ll 
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caming to ſettle, or conceal, di- 
rected them to the method of mak- 
ing glaſs, which has fince been 
brought to a much greater degree 
of perfection. This diſcovery may 
be placed about a thouſand years 
before the birth of Chriſt. 

In u bock, falſely attributed to 
St. Clement, mention is made of 
glaſs columns of a prodigious 
height and ſize.“ But the moſt 
famous piece of workmanſhip, 
whereof glaſs may be loyked upon 
as the chief material, 1s the cele- 
brated theatre of Scaurus, who, 
during his œdile- ſhip, cauſed to 


be built the moſt magnificent ſtrue- 


ture that was. ever raiſed by hand 
of man. This was a theatre; 
the ſcene, or ſtage whereof was 
three ſtories high, and adorned 
with three hundred and ſixty co- 
lumns. The firſt ſtory was intirely 
of marble, the ſecond all over in- 
eruſtrated or lined with a 9 ü 
negſaic; a piece of finery, till then 
unknown, and never imitated 
ſince. The third and laſt was a 
g.it wainſcot. The columns cf 
the br} Rory was th irty- eight feet 

in height. Three thoutind brazen 
ſtatues, placed between the pillars, 


made this ſtage the moſt ſumptuous 


and noble, as well as the moſt coftly 

in the world. | 
Befides this grand and unuſual 
manner of employing glaſs ; the 
ancients, as well as the moderns, 
made uſe of it in common life: it 
ſcrved for a Greek or Roman beau 
to admire himſelf in, as well as 
for one of a later date. The Ra- 
man matroas praiſed before it, 
the ſame arts as the Exgliſb ladies, 
and took as much pains to exterd. 
their conqueſts by beauty, as the i1 
huſbands by the ſword. The ute 
of looking-glaiſes may be chien; 
gan 


F Recogn, S, Clement. VU. 13, 
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gathered from Pliny, + who in- 
torm us, that in ancient times, no 
city was in fo high repute, as that 
of Sidon, for the art of making 
glaſs ; and that, at this place, 


was firſt diſcovered the ſecret of 


making looking-glafſes. And ſome 
lines lower, ſpeaking of biack glaſs 
made in imitation of jet ; he tell; 


us, that ſome of theſe, were placed 


among the common clear pier- 
glaſſes, on purpoſe to diſappoint 
thoſe that came to admire them- 
ſelves ; who, inſtead of their own 
dear perſon, were preſented with 
nothing but an imperfect {adow ; 
for ſuch it ſeems was the efiet 
produced by theſe dark looking- 
glaſſes. | 

We learn from the ſame author, 
that glaſs was not one of the leaſt 
ornaments of their fide-boards, 
and that under the reign of Nero, 
were firſt made jars and cups of 
white glaſs, of great tranſparency, 
perfectly imitating rock chryſtal. 
This kind of ware chiefly im- 
ported from Egypt, and eſpeci- 
ally from Alexandria, was very 


much valued at Rome, and bought 


at a very dear price by the great 
men there. | | 

Glaſs found a place in the libra- 
ries of the ancients; one of the 


chief crnaments whereof, was the 


glaſs ſphere, or celeſtial globes in- 


vented by Archimedes, that ſerved 


to repreſent the apparent motion 
of the heavens. And it is not im- 
probable, notwithſtanding the com- 
mon opinion 15 againſt it, that the uſe 
of teleſcopes, or perſpective glaſſes, 
was not unknown to them. As a 
proof to this, is quoted the follow- 


ing piece of hiſtory: That a king 


of Egypt, one of the Ptolemies, 
had built a tower, or obſervatory in 
the ſame iſland, where had been 
raiſed the light-houſe, or Pharoah 


* — 
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of Alexandriæ: and that from the 


top of this tower could be &ikg. 


vere, at the dittance of ſome hyp. 
dred miles, the enemies ſhips, if 
at any time they had attempted to 
Bike a deſcent upon the coafl. 
Now this would be quite impruc. 
ticable, without the help of tele(. 
copes. | 

But glaſs was not wholly appra. 
priated to theſe ſpeculative or ſeri. 
ous emplovments. 


cies, as in the game of the pla. 
ball, witrea fila. Thoſe, Who 
diverted themte! ves with this brittle 


play-thing, held both their hands 


up, one to catch the ball that was 
tarowed to them, the other to toſs 
it back again. So that all the 
merit of this game conſiſted in 
being very alert and ready, left 
this ball ſhould fall to the ground; 
for this proved the loſs of the 
game: the inventor whereof was 
a Roman, one Urſus Togatus, 
whoſe name it was thought worth 


while to hand down to poſterity, 


by an inſcription, which is to 

found in the collection of Grute- 
rus. The 
univerſally, and ſo juſtly ad- 


mired, that we ſhall not ſcruple to 


obſerve, that according to the bef 
authors, the cheſſ-men the Romans 
played chiefly with, were of glaſs. 

The art of ainting upon glaſs, 
that flouriſhed among us ſome cen- 
turies ago, and of which there are 


ſill very fine and beautiful re- 
mains extant upon the windows of 
ſome of our old chapels and ca- 


thedrals, was not unknown to the 
ancients. They painted it in all 
manner of colours, and there 

perfectly imitated moſt kinds of 


precious ſtones, as Pliny ſomewhere 


informs us, in expreſs terms. 
We 


— Qi 


— 


+ Hit. Nat. XXXVI. 20. 


It was made 
uſe of for bodily ſports and exer- 


game of chels is ſo 
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We have hitherto ſeen, that 
abs had a ſhare in the recreations 
er the ancients; that it helped 
them to jet off their perfcns, and 
io adorn their houſes and fide- 
boards; that it was inſtrumental 
in improving their ſtudies, and 
was af ſervice in moſt eircumſtan- 
ces of lite. But its uſes do not 
end here; it followed them to the 
grare, and both among the Hea- 
thens and primitive Chriſtians, 
made part of the funeral ſolemni- 
ties. Few ancient ſepulchres have 
been opened, but what were found 
in them lachrymal urns, or ſmall 
veſſels, generally of glaſs, wherein, 
as it is ſuppoſed, were contained the 
tears thed by the Romans at the 
departure of their friends and re- 
{ations : theſe they were very care- 
ful of depoſiting in the ſame grave 
with the dead. After the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, there 
was no farther uſe for theſe urns, 
although glaſs-phials are ſome- 
times to be found in the tombs of 
martyrs. But in theſe it is pre- 


ended, were collected the blood 


they had ſpilt, in aſſerting the 
truth of the Chriſtian faith. 

As for glaſs-windows, ſuch as 
ours are at preſent, we may con- 


clude, from their being mentioned 


by St. Jerome, that they were in 
uſe in the fifth century. Before 
that time, the Romans made their 
windows, and the glaſſes of their 
litters, of what they called lapis 
ſJpccularis ; about which the learn- 


cd are very much divided in their 


opinions. Without entering into 
a diſpute upon this ſubject, that 


would afford but little pleaſure 


and leſs inſtruction, it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that this 
lapis ſpecularis was moſt probably 
that kind of fone, called tale or 
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i/inglaſs ; not the common fort, 


that is to be found in moſt quarries, 
but that which is perfectly white 
and tranſparent ; and that ſome 
parts of Muſcovy abound with. 
Seneca ſpeaks of theſe kind of 
windows, as of a thing long itand- 
ing in his time, from whence it 
may be preſumed, that they had 
been in faſhion before the over- 
throw of the Common-wealth. 
It will perhaps be expeRed, that 
ſomething ſhould be ſaid here con- 
cerning the malleability of glaſs, 
mentioned by ſome of the ancients. 
By ſaying that glaſs is malleable, 
it is meant, that it is capable of 
being wrought into ſhape with a 
hammer, like gold, ſilver or braſs, 
and other metals. But as this 1s 
contradictory to the principles of 
natural philoſophy, ſo it may be 
looked upon, as one of thoſe fa- 
bulous ſtories, that men of more 
reading than judgment, have im- 
poſed upon the world. There is 
nothing to be found about it in any 
author of an older date than Pliny. 
Dio. Caſſius, and ſeveral others, 
have only copied after him, each 
adding ſome new circumſtance of 


| his own invention. So that indeed 


what they advance can have no 
weight. They are only the echoes 
of Pliny, who himſelf does not diſ- 
own, that this was only a vulgar 
rumour, that had little or no 
foundation. As for the ſtory con- 
cerning it, related by Petronius, 
that ſurely cannot be thought to 
deſerve any credit ; for the whole 
performance of that pleaſing lively 
author, what is it, but a ſatirical 
romance ? beſides, in whoſe mouth 
does he put this ſtory ? why; in 
that of Trimalchio, the maſter of 
the feaſt, an ignorant blundering 
coxcomb, who had already been 

Entere 
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entertaining over his cups, a 
drunken crew of fas ning para- 
ſites and credulous boobies, with 


the greateſt abſurdities imaginable; 


ſuch as telling them, that Corintllian 
braſs was firſt diſcovered by Hun- 
nibal ; a cunning fellow, ſays he, 
who upon taking Ilium, made a 
large bon-fire, in which were 
thrown, by his order, all the ſta- 
tues of braſs, gold, .and filver, 
that were to be found in this creat 
city. Of all theſe metals thus 
mixed and melted” down together, 
the braziers made pots, pans, and 
little images. This gave birth to 
Corinthian braſs, one out of all, 
neither that, nor the other. 
Thus far Trimalchio, an upſtart 
rich rogue, whoſe aukward pre- 
tenſions to learning, Petronius, 
who perhaps had Nero himſelf in 


his eye, or ſome of that emperor's 


favourite bondimen, ridicuies with 
a great dcal of humour. He then 
makes him go on with his itory 
concerning the mallrability of glaſs, 
which, as it has been ſeriouſly 
”= by ſome very grave au- 
rs, we ſhall venture to {et 
down here. | | 
There was, continues Trimal- 
chio, an artiſt who made glaſs-cups 
ol ſo great a compactneſs, that they 
could no more be broke, than if 
they had been of gold or ſilver. 
Now having finiſhed a moſt beau- 
tiful piece 
| Kind, which he judyed none un- 
der the emperor to be worthy of, 
at his own requeſt, he was admit- 
ted with his giſt, into the preſence. 
The beauty of it was admired, the 
Kill of the artiſt commended, and 
the reſpect of the donor graciouſly 
accepted. He, that he might turn 
the admiration of the ſpectators 
into downright amazcment, and 


cf workmanſhip of this 


[176] 
obtain a ſtill greater ſhare in hi; 
ſovereign's favour, took the cup 
out of the emperor's hand, and 
threw 1t down upon the pave 

with fo much force, as would hare 
broke the thickeit aud i.rongeſ of 
brafs metals. At this 10 ſudden 
a flight, tlie emperor was no leſs 
ſhocked than aitonithed. The 
tellow took up the cup, which was 
not broke, but bruiſed ; as if the 
ſubſtance of braſs had put on the ap- 
pearance of glaſs. Then pulling a 
hammer out uf his boſom, he fell to 
work upon the glaſs, and with repeat. 
ed blows — it, with as much 
exacineſs, as if he had only been 
repairing the bruiſes of a common 
braſs kettle. This done, he imagin- 
ed he had reached the higheſt hea- 
vens, in that his deſerts would be 
rewarded, by the compliments of 
the whole court, and the particular 
regard of the prince himſelf. But 
it happencd quite otherwiſe ; for 
the emperor aſked him, if any 
other knew his ſecret ; and upon 
his anſwerin 
preſently ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off: ſaying, that were once 
ſuch a ſecret divulged, gold and 
ſilver would grow as common as 


= may not be amiſs in this place 


to notice, that, that noble mixture 


above mentioned, ſo celebrated 
among the ancients by the name 
of Corinthian braſs, was owing to 
the collowing cauſe. - = 
Mummius, 
having beſieged Corinth one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of Greece, 
and taken it by 
part of it was conſumed by fire, 
either deſigned or accidental. Some 
time after, among the rubbiſd, 
was found great quantities of this 
new unknown metal, 


in the negative, he : 


a Roman conſul, 


ſtorm, the beſt. 
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as it was thought, by the vio- 
lence of the flames, which had 
melted, and thoroughly mixed vaſt 
numbers of braſs and ſilver ſtatues 
and utenſils, in which this famous 
city very much abounded. This 
happened in the third year of the 
153th olympiad, 146 years before 
the birth of Chritt. 


— 


The e Malccontent: A Tale. 
From Gayton's Feſtivous Notes 
en Don Quixote, lately publiſhed. 


THERE was a Clariſſimo of 

Veuice (a dignity not inferior 
to that of the Roman Patricu) 
who, beſides his noble birth, was 


2 man of vaſt revenues; and, as 
an addition to his happineſs, was 
bdleſſed with a wife of incompara- 
ble beauty and virtue. Though 
jealouſy is the natural growth of 


Italy, yet he was neither jealous, 
nor laid her under thoſe cuſtomar) 
reſtraints that other huſbands prac- 
tiſe, but permitted her to appear 
in public, and indulged her with 
the privilege of entertaining her 
friends in her own perſon, unveil- 
ed, and unſuſpected. So that they 
were eſteemed as the miracle of 
Venice; ſhe, for. her tranſcendent 
beauty and conduct; and he, 
ſor his liberal turn of mind, in- 
12 and permiſſions. 

he only bar to the Clariſſimo's 
happineſs, was the want of iſſue to 
inherit his title and eſtates; and 
his not being bleſſed with any af- 


ter four years marriage, gave him 


great uneaſineſs; eſpecially, as he 
unagined, from his age, (being 
twice as old as his lady) that he 
never ſhould have any. 
might, in ſome 


meaſure, make him with for chil- 


The va- 
of children; and what ad 
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dren; but his principle reaſon aroſe 
from a hatred he bore his brother, 
who, on ſome occaſion, had not 
behaved well, and therefore he was 
unwilling he ſhould inherit his 
fortune at his death. Uneaſy and 
diſtreſſed in mind, how to diſap- 
point the expectations of his bro- 
ther, he at laſt determined to be 
made a father by ſome means or 
other, at all events. But how to 
effect it, was res ardua; for as his 
wife was both innocent and virtu- 
ous, he ſuppoſed her incapable of 
receiving a proxy,though he ſhould 


ſollicit it, and therefore, he had no 


hopes of ſucceſs in communicating 
his romantic deſign to her; how- 
ever, he reſolved to put his ſcheme 
in execution. | 
He had frequently noticed an 
Engliſh merchant on the Piazza, 
who was not only young but beau- 
tiful: him he thought the moſt 
likely perſon for his purpoſe, and 
therefore gave him an invitation 
to his houſe. In a few days, the 
Clariſſimo's civilities brought on 
an intimacy ; nor was the mer- 
chant able to withſtand his ſolici- 
tations, being charmed with the 
perſon, company, and converſati- 
on of his lady. One day, after 
dinner, the Clariſſimo took the 
merchant into the en, and in 
a retired part of it, diſcloſed his 


| Purpoſe in the following manner: 


« Sir, your perſon and candid 
diſpoſition charm me, and there- 
fore, the freedom I have of late 
indulged you with, is but the pre- 
lude to greater privileges. You 
ſeem to admire my wife, who 
doubtleſs is not only ir. perſon, 
but diſpoſition, more than woman ; 
yet I am fo unfortunate as ro be 
miſerable. 'The cauſe is, the want 
ds to the 

weight 
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weight of this misfortune, is my 
having a brother, whoſe wicked 
diſpoſition leads him to every thing 
that is evil. Like a vulture, he 
waits for my carcafs; not a bell 
tolls, but he withes it for me; his 
bod d you man comes ever; day 
to know how I ſlept the laſt night, 
when his errand is to enquire whe- 
ther I ſlept my laſt. 'To diſap- 
pw this ravenous expectant of 
1s hopes, and prevent his ma- 
lignant iffue from enjoying my 
fortune, is all I with; to effect this 
deſign, I have in a happy hour, 
na choice of thee. Proxies are 
allowed in all courts, and why 
not in caſes of this fort. All 
things conſpire in thee, to effect my 
wiſhes, and accompliſh that, which 
will make me happy. This night 
Euphema (that bein the lady's 
name) ſleeps within thy arms. Be 
confident I am ſerious; and with 
your conſent, will, by fair or foul 
means, have the matter executed.“ 
The merchant promiſed to fulfil 
his wiſhes, provided the lady could 
be brought to conſent; at the ſame 


time, flattering himſelf, that his 
perſon and addreſs might prevail. 


Matters being thus ſettled, the 
Clariſſimo returned from the gar- 
den to his lady, and acquainted 
her with his prepoſtcrous, and un- 


natural deſign, threatening inſtant 


death if ſhe refuſed. Euphema's 
— — rendered her incapable of 

making any reply, being loſt in 
horror and amazement. Night 
approached; the fatal hour arriv- 
ed. The Clariſſimo conducted the 
merchant to his own chamber, and 
in a ſhort time dragged in Euphema 
by force. Her tears and intrea- 
ties were not able to make him re- 
linquiſh his. purpoſe, for he ſoon 
withdrew, and locked the door, 


[17G 
leaving her to the were, of the 
merchant, Mheſe tho: his ve 
exalted with the propoied io; 
and, though the lady ſeemed te. 
luctant, the 2 of the Cha. 


riſſimo gave him ſpirits. The ele. 
gance of the room; rieh furniture; 
ftately bed, and above all, the 
beauty of Euphema, conſpired wg 
render it a pertect paradiſe ; where. 
fore, with pidgeon ſpeed, he flew 


to his Venus; and faid, + Madam, 


ie is improper, as well as unkind, 
to be coy, and not embrace the 
preſent golden opportunity, which 
the god of love has given you for 


the enjoyment of ſupernal delights, 


Euphema, dreading the conſe. 


quences of an abfolute refuſal 


from her critical fituation, and 


vowed —_ of her lord, fell on 
a 


her knees, bathed in tears, ſay- 
ing to the merchant; © Sir, if 
your heart is ſuſceptible of the leaſt 
wmanity, pity me as a diftreſſed 
woman, whoſe condu in life, and 
virtuous diſpoſition, lead me to 
conſider my preſent rigorous treat- 
ment, from a barbarous huſband, 
in the moſt horrid light. You 
ſeem to be a gentleman; if ſo, 
ſhew your nobleneſs of mind, and 
do not take that cruel advantage 
of me, which is now given you; 
ſave, protect, and vindicate that, 
which is deareſt to me; a fame un- 


ſpotted, a chaſte mind, and the 


honour of a yet undefiled bed!“ 
The merchant raiſed her from the 
ground, and rallied her on the 
folly of a refuſal; adding with 
great art, the danger which might 
enſue from the malice of the huf- 
band, by a diſappointment. * In 
pure deſire, continued he, of 
ſaving your — life, I muſt 
inſiſt on proſecuting your lord's 
command. At theſe words Eu- 

. phema 
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hema fell at his feet again, and 
ſaid, think, O think, generous 


| Engliſhman, of the crime you are 


endeavouring to commit z wall the 
authority of a madman prove a 
ſufficient expiation for you, or 
even me ? will you turn journey- 
man to the devil?—have you a 
mother, or a ſiſter, fir ?*—*<* both, 
replied the merchant. ** What 
would you think of them,” reſum- 
ed ſhe, ** if the one ſhould be falſe 
to your father's bed, or the other 
too eaſily relinquiſh her fame, ho- 
nour, and virtue, by a commiſſion 
of the _ you ſollicit me to be 
uty of?“ ET og 
g. merchant was ſtartled at 
theſe queries: his ſiſter was very 
young, and dear to him, and at 


that time her picture hung at his 


breaſt ; which, with the e of 
what Euphema had ſaid, recalled 
ker to his memory, and raiſed 
every tender ſentiment in his bo- 
ſom : virtue, honour, and gene- 
roũty, roſe in his ſoul, and baniſh- 
ed every baſe, unmanly thought. 
Taking Euphema by the hand, he 
pardon for his bold ſolici- 
tation, and called heaven and 
earth, angels and men, to witneſs 
how much he admired her virtue ; 
how much he condemned himſelf 
for joining with her huſband in fo 
— cked a proceeding; at the ſame 
tune, vowing to protect her from 
his malice and revenge, ſhould any 
—_ be —_—_Y 
unexpected generoſity, 
brought tears of joy from Fuphe. 


ma, and what before was hatred, 


changed to reverence and love. 


| The injury offered by her huſband 


baniſhed every t of love, due 
ty, and reſpe&, and being warmed 
gratitude, ſhe told the merchant, 

if ever fate ſhould releaſe her 


from the ungenerous and unnatural 
2 of her bed, ſhe would wil- 
ingly give him the preference of 
all men living, 'This kind return 
of generoſity was very pleaſing to 
the merchant, who replied, ma- 
dam, I am ſo ſtruck with your per- 
ſon, but more ſo with your hi 
ſenſe of virtue and honour, that if 
yon. gue the fates decree me that 
ppineſs, it is not ſeven years ex- 
pectation that can weary my pati - 
ence ; not, but I hope the will 
haſten my felicity. I wiſh to pe- 
riſh to all eternity, if ever I give 
you one moment's uneaſineſs. I 
am aſhamed of what has happened, 
and can ſcarce believe what — 
heard, becauſe my guilt tells me I 
am undeſerving of ſuch goodneſs.” 
Euphema, confident that theſe 
expreſſions were real, ſaid, <* yur 
proteſtations of fidelity are ſuch, 
that I will not queſtion their ſince- 
rity, or have the leaſt doubt or 
ſcruple about them: but, if you 
wiſh me happy, it is neceſſary that 
you join with me in an innocent. 
deception, in order to evade my 
huſband's reſentment, and ſecure 


wy proves dawned ; which can- 


but by a pretended 
acquieſcence to his commands. I 
have heard much of platonic love, 
let us now ience it. To- 
morrow he will demand of you, 
how 'far I complied with his in- 
junctions: if you are that friend 
you have profeſſed yourſelf, you. 
will make him eaſy, that I i” 
be ſo: it is a deceit the gods wil 
ſurely pardon, ſince it is in the de- 
fence of virtue. If ever the time 
comes you ſeem to wiſh, and I 
have no reaſon but to hope for 
it, depend on my fulfilling the, 
promiſe I have made, provided 
your virtue and integrity lead you 
c | to 
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to conduct this affair with decency 
and honour.” 
The merchant was tranſported 


at this repeated aſſurance of her 


firm attachment and conſtancy, 
and after a moſt ſolemn promiſe 
to perform every thing ſhe wiſhed, 
he ſealed his vows with a religious 
kiſs. The apprehenſion of the 
Clariſſimo's comin 
of the certainty of what might be 
called his own diſhonour, made it 
neceſſary for them to enter the bed, 
in order to remove ſuſpicion ; but 
Euphema inſiſted that a cimeter, 
which hung in the room, ſhould 
be placed een them ; which 
was no bad emblem of the danger 
of violating oaths, at the ſame 
time, that it might be conſidered 
as a ceremony ratifying their con- 
tract. The merchant wiſhed the 
edge of the weapon on the laſt 
thread of the Clariflimo's life, that 
it might prove his Atropos, and 
make a ſhort cut to his defires. 

In the morning, the Clariſſimo 
entered the chamber, and ſaluted 
them both with t pleaſure. 
The merchant ſaid, you need 
not now fear your brother's en- 
joying your eſtate and title, here 
is, noble Clariſſimo (pointing to 
Euphema) Intus exiftens alienum pro- 

Bibens.” The huſband was fatis- 
ed, and never in the leaſt ſuſpect- 
ed the trick played him. 

In a ſhort time, he was ſeized 
with a dangerous illneſs, during 
which, his conſcience rep 
him, for his raſh folly in violatin 
his wife's chaſtity and virtue. Find- 
ing himſelf at the point of death, 
he tenderly called her to ham, and 
begged her forgiveneſs, at the ſame 
time, requeſting that ſhe would con- 
ceal his crime from the world. 


Euphema's goodneſs of heart, 


to be ſatisfied 
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would not ſuffer her to let him he 


longer deceived ; ſhe therefore dif. 
covered the whole affair, and gate 
peace to his troubled mind, His 
joy was unſpeakable, and his gra- 
titude ſincere, and all he wijhed 
for, was, to have Jived to have 
ſhown it in the muſt extenkve man. 
ner; however, finding death ap. 
proach, he ſettled her in the full 
poſſeſſion of his unbounded for- 


tune, and with his laſt breath re- 
commended to her, to fulfil her 


engagements with the generous 
merchant, and departed, leaving 
her convert to be her comforter ; 
and when the days of public ſor- 
row were over, they were married 
without the intervention of a ci- 
meter. | 


— : 1 


On the uncommon waſt Deſarts, and 
barren Tradts of the Warld. 


| fields, R hm inter- 
fperſed with riſing hilloc's, mur- 
muring brooks, and purling 


ſtreams, not only pleaſes the eye 


of the beholder, but cheers 

heart, and diffuſes o'er the mind 
that ſedate undiſturbed pladnefs, 
which Milton calls vernal delight; 
ſo, on the other fide, a wide ex- 
tended plain, without either buſh 
or ſhrub, a ſandy deſart, or a bar- 
ren wilderneſs, lay claim to our 


if we may uſe the exp 


pleaſing kind of aſtoniſhment. For 


this reaſon, we imagired, that 2 
ſhort account of ſome of theſe vaſt 
2 4 1 would 
not he difagreeable to the nerality 
of our readers. And, a2. ſeveral 
of theſe deſarts have nothing worth 
notice, but their great 1 


admiration and wonder; and cauſe, 
reſſion, a 
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pets, n 


of that 


when t. 


the ſan 


l height 


deſcend 


of ſhoy 


As horrid, as dan 


yauld be a tedious and endleſs 
piece of work, to pretend to give 
a regular history of them all: it 
vill be ſum̃cient for our preſent 
purpoſe, to mention thoſe which 


| «re moſt remarkable, 


Such are, for example, ſeveral 


zrid and ſandy plains of Africa, 


beyon.] mount Atlas, which are 
called, the Deſarts of Barbary, 


and many others which are diſ- 
perſed over that diſmal dreary part 


of the world. At fight of them, 
one would be apt to imagine, that 
the heavens have poured upon 
them a rain of fire, or that 
have been overwhelmed with a de- 
luge of flames. Here every thing 
appears dry andparched up; here 
never fall cooling dews, nor re- 
refreſhing rains; here, no beaten 
path, no human foot-ſteps, or 
winding cauſe-way, directs the 


wandering and bewildered travel- 
ter; but, in the ſame manner as 


upon the open ſea; he can have 


no other guide, than the ſtars or 
| compaſs; aud he is expoſed in 


theſe deſarts to ſtorms and tem- 
pe.ts, no leſs perilous than thoſe 


of that boitterous element. For 


when the winds blow, they raiſe 
the ſand, and carry it up to a great 


height in the air; from whence 


deſcending into the moſt dreadful 
of ſhowers, it overwhelms, and 


| buries alive, all that are ſo unhap- 
| Py as to be expoſed to it. But, 


Lid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


uri ſacra fames ? 


What tyranny does not the luſt 
gain exerciſe over human kind ? 
: us as is this 
wilderneſs, it cannot deter the 
greedy merchants, who, through 
theſe wild pathleſs regions, con- 
vey falt and ſeveral other neceſſa- 


| —_ as to be a ſecuri 
es 
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ries, to places beyond them, which 
afford ſome ſhelter, have a few 
inhabitants, and where the ſoil is 
not quite ſo barren. Theſe men 
are forced to furniſh themſelves 
with proviſion for the whole 
journey, even with water itſelf; 
without which, they would be in 
great danger of periſhing with 
thirſt, there being no ſprings in 
the whole country, except a few 
poor ſcanty wells of brackiſh wa- 
ter; and thoſe ſevetal joutneys 
aſunder. It 1s indeed pre tty well 
known, at what time of the year 


ey theſe dangerous winds begin to 


blow, for they generally return at 
a certain ſeaſon, but not ſo con- 
againſt 
miſtakes, as has been y expe- 
rienced by ſeveral caravans, (for by 
this name are called, companies of 
theſe merchants travelling together) 
that have been as it were, inter- 
red under theſe mountains of 
ſand, which are tranſported by the 
wind from one place to another. 
The ſight of theſe arid deſarts 
made % Romans and Carthage- 
nians believe, that, whatever re- 
gions lay beyond mount Atlas, 
were not worth the conquering ; 
that the ground was quite burnt 
up, ſo as not to be able to bear, 
or produce the leaſt vegetable. 
But the ſeveral diſcoveries made 
ſince their time, have convinced - 
the world of the contrary. For, in 
the inſide, as it were, of Africa, 
in thoſe chiefly more remote 
from the ſea, there are places, 
where the ſoil is very fruitful, where 
the graſs is covered with manna, 
and every plant and thrub with 
honey; not to mention ſeveral 
large rivers which refreſh the air, 
help the productions of nature, 
contribute very much to the 


ez growth 
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growth and goodneſs of all the 
truits of the earth ; and are a great 
addition to the beauty and plea- 
ſantneſs of the country. As for 
the uncultivated plains of that part 
of Africa, called Bildulgerid, they 
are not ſo barren as thoſe we have 
been deſcribing, for they bear great 
plenty of palm-trees and dates. 
There are ſome, who, in order to 
account for theſe vaſt quantities of 
ſand, ſuppoſe, that in theſe coun- 
tries were formerly to be ſeen large 
tracts of mountains, which, little, 
by little, during a ſucceſſion of 
ſeveral centuries, are crumbled 
away, ſo as to be reduced at laſt 
to the ſmalleſt powder or duſt; 
much in the ſame manner as we 
ſee ſome ſort of ſtone turn to ſand, 
upon being broken with a hammer. 
Others are of opinion, that the 
ocean formerly divided Africa into 
two parts; and that the free paſ- 
ſage of the water —_ laſt 
to be ſtopped up by „ or 
otherwiſe, the ſandy bottom re- 
mained. For this, they have the 
authorithy of Plato, and accord- 
ing to it, Samſon, a French au- 
thor, of no ſmall repute, in his 
ancient peography, a map, 
wherein 1 Fa vides Affien, 
and makes two large iſlands of it. 
To ſupport this 
well known that the Red ſea has 
long fince been obſerved gradual- 


ly to decreaſe; inſomuch, that at 


preſent there is hardly a navigable 
channel left in the middle: from 
whence it may be reaſonably ex- 


d, that in length of time it 
be intirely dricd up, and 


leave its empty bed a vaſt plain of 
_ uu 2 of 2 we 

ve n peakin - whereby, 
Africa will be Joined to A 
Felix, and of conſequece to Aſia. 
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But God alone knows, whether ei. 
ther of theſe two opinions is found. 
ed upon truth. This, indeed, we 
are ſure of, as well from ancient 
hiſtory, as obſervations of our own 
times, that the ſurface of the earth 
has undergone great alterations; 
the land in ſome parts gaining 
upon the ſea; in others, the ſea 
incroaching upon the land. It is 
no leſs true that mountains, as has 


already been ſaid, crumble away, 


and are. reduced to duſt. This 
indeed, affords ground enough to 
conjecture, but not poſſitively to 
aſſert, that to one, or other of the 
above-mentoned cauſes, is to be 
aſcribed the production of theſe 
ſtrange ſandy deſarts. | 

One of the moſt remarkable, 
both for its extent and ſingularity, 


is that between Tibet and China, 


called the defart of Xamo, which 
reaches for ſome hundreds of 


— — from the mountains of | 
In - 


oſtan and Tibet, to 2 e 
parts of Tartary, in the ſhape 
a wreath, or fillet, ſeveral leagues 
broad. This prodigious flip of 


ſand, is in a climate much more 


temperate than that of Africa, 


being frequently watered with 
rains. How to account for it we 
know not; for it is not eaſy to 
conceive, that the ſea could ever 
have penetrated fo far as this de- 
fart does in our maps, that is, a 
a very long and narrow channel. 
Beſides, * are not to be ſeen in 


that place the leaſt marks, or foot-. 


ſteps of mountains. TY 

ut to continue. In the coldeſt 
place, not only in Lapland, but 
alſo throughout Sweden, a coun- 
try very — watered by a 

t number of fine lakes, are to 
S deſarts, no leſs danger- 
ous than thoſe of Africa. =_ 
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winds, which conſlantly blow in 
them, carry the ſand up into the 
air, which when it falls, covers 
the holes or pits that are full of 
ſnow, hides all manner of path or 
tracks, hereby travellers loſe 
their way, and often meet with 
rery bad accidents ; but more par- 
ticularly ſportſmen, to whom as 
they run over hill and dale, through 
woods and foreſts, it has happen- 


| ed, that imagining they trod upon 


frm ground, of a ſudden, it has 
ſunk under them, ſo that they 
have been ſmothered in a quick- 
ſand, or ſtifled to death under a 
heap of ſnow. 

Near the Caſpian ſea, all along 
the coaſt, from Aſtracan to Tarki, 
are deſarts of a very great length, 
notwithſtanding the neighbourhood 
of the ſea, — that a great num- 
ber of rivers, very full of ſiſn, run 
through theſe wild places. But 
this will not ſurpriſe thoſe, who 
are informed, that the water of 


 _ theſerivers is brackiſh, unhealthy, 
and very di 


ble to drink, and 
that the land hereabouts, being 
too much impregnated with ſalt, 
1s not very fruitful. Inſomuch, 
that when the Czar of Muſ- 
covy, undertook in 1723, to 
wage war againſt ſeveral nations, 
fituate upon the boundaries of theſe 


deſarts; his land forces were fol- 


lowed by a coaſting fleet, loaded 
with all manner of proviſions and 


| ammunition, which kept cloſe to 


the ſhore, 

We remember to have read in a 
relation of Chili, written in Spa- 
niſn, that the vaſt tract of land, 
between the mountains of Peru, 


and Brazil, (which cannot be ſur- 
* even very ſuperficially in 


than three months) although it 
abounds in all manner of plants,and 


plenty of game, yet it is but ve- 
ry thinly peopled, and may deſerv- 
edly be looked upon as a kind of 
wilderneſs ; but this muſt not be 
attributed to the badneſs of the 
climate, but to the want of policy 
and induſtry in the inhabitants, 
who, for the moſt part, wander 
from place to place, in ſearch of 
paſture for their cattle, fiſh and 
wild-fowl for themſelves and their 
families. And indeed, but a few 
centuries fince, the whole continent 
of America, might have been look- 
ed upon as a hugh uncultivated 
foreſt, inhabited by ſavages, ſcarce 
to be ranked among rational crea- 
tures. But the Europeans, who have 
ſettled colonies there, have already, 
in a great meaſure, bettered the 
place, cut down the woods, tilled 
and manured the land, built towns 
and cities,eſtabliſhed manufaQures, 
ſettled correſpondencies abroad; 
and in ſhort, madea general altera- 
tion, and changed the whole face of 
things. Happy would it be for 
the inhabitants of thoſe diſtant re- 
ions, if the knowledge of mora- 
ty, and true religion, had been 
propagated among them, with as 
much induſtry as the arts of traffic 
and lucre; if their minds had been 
improved as well as their com- 
merce ; and they had been inftruc- 
ted in the practice of virtue, as 
well as in the myſteries of trade and 
huſbandry ! But it is to be hoped, 
that in the new ſettlement at Geor- 
gia, ſupported by his late and preſent 
majeſty, enco by a Britiſh le- 
giſlature, and conducted by an agent 
of known wiſdom and integrity, for- 
mer advantages will be improved, 
former errors rectiſied, and former 
miſtakes avoided. But to digreſs 
a little further, we may obſerve, 
that were it not for thc care and 


EC 3 induitry 
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induſtry of men, in checking the 
luxuriance of nature, the earth 
would ſoon be over-run with weeds, 
brambles, and briars, and over- 
grown with woods; in ſhort, it 
would be nothing but a large fo- 
reſt, fit only to * and ſhel- 
ter wild beaſts, and other ſavage 
creatures. Beſides, the very air 
is improved by the cultivating of 
the earth, witneſs the lake of Aver- 
no, in Italy; from which, whilſt 
it was ſurrounded with thick gloo- 
my woods, aroſe poiſonous vapours. 
This we learn from the Latin poet, 
Silius Italicus“ who takes notice, 
that theſe vapours, which were 
very noxious and hurtful in Han- 
nibal's time, were quite diſperſed 
at the time when he wrote his po- 
em; becauſe Agrippa, who lived 
between Hannibal and Silius, had 
cut down the woods that encloſed 
the lake, and hindred theſe per- 


nicious ſteams from being diſſi- 


ated; which were immediately 
| woke as ſoon as the winds 
and freſh air were let in among 
them. | 
An inſtance much to the ſame 
orth-America, where, through 
vaſt tracks of ground, nothing but 
woods were to be ſeen, which ren- 
dered thoſe parts exceflively cold ; 
but ſince they have qeen cultivated, 
the air (and this we preſume, muſt 


be owing to exhalations from the 


earth) is grown mild and tempe- 
rate as that of England; or — 2 


Silius Italicus, in the 


13 is that of ſeveral parts of 


(1768 
as that of the northern part of 
France. | 
There are foreſts of an immenſe 
extent in thoſe parts of Muſcovy, 
known by the name of Siberia, and 
Samoieda, Of the Hereinian foreſt, 


which in ancient times covered al. 


moſt all Germany, and has been 


very famous in hittory ; there are at 

reſent but few remains left,in what 
is called the Ardennes, and the 
Black foreſt. The foreſts of the 


Czeremiſſes (which ſignifies inho- 


bitants of the woeds) are of a valt 
extent, and prodigious length. 
There are many others in Atric 
and Afia ; but as they have no- 
thing very remarkable, and fol- 


low the general order of nature 


in this kind of productions, we ſhall 


not undertake to enumerate them | 


here; that being a thing, which, 
probably would be rather tireſome 
than pleaſing. We ſhall conclude 
this eſſay with a tranſlation, by a 
very good hand, of a — 
ginning 
of which, are the verſes alludi 


to the matter of fact abovementi- 


oned, and quoted at the * 
the pa m that poet. I 

3 Caſſage, which gives a ge- 
neral map of the great bay of 
Naples, may be looked upon by 


ſome, as foreign to the purpoſe; 


but there is pp in the ſol⸗ 
0 


lowing defcription ſo pitoreſque 
and beautiful, that we do not doubt 
we ſhall gratify thereby, rather 


than diſoblige, the beſt part of our 


readers. 


Cn OE — —__ 2 


1 
F "I 
— . 


* Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat, Avernum, 
Tum triſti nemore atque umbris nigrantibus hoprens, 

Et formidatus welucri, lethale womebat 

Suffuſo virus cælo, Stygiague per urbes 


Religicne ſacer, ſæ dum retinebat honorem. 


il Ital. L. XII. 
AVERNQ 
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VERNO next he ſhow'd his wand' ring gueſt, 
Averno now with milder virtues ble? -”. 


Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 


'That hung above, and darken'd all the flood : 
Clouds of unwholſome vapours, rais'd on high 
The flutt'ring bird entangled in the ſky, 

W hilſt all around the gloomy proſpect ſpread 
An aweful horror, and religious 


Hence to the borders of the marſh they de 
low, 


That mingles with the baleful ſtreams 

And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis ſaid, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead. 
T bo dark Cimmerian grotto then he paints, 
Deſcribing all its old inhabitants, 

'That in the deep eternal city dwell'd, 


And lay in ——_— night conceal'd. 


Advancing ſtill, the ſpacious fields he ſhew'd, 

That with the ſmother'd heat of brimſtone 1 
Through frequent cracks the ſteaming ſulphur broke, 
And cover'd all the blaſted plain with ſmoke ; 


Impriſon' d fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 


Eating their way, and un g 

Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 
Here, as tis ſad, the rebel giants lye, 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 
— vapours on the day prevail, 

The ſun looks fickly, and the ſkies grow pale, 
Next tothe diſtant iſle his fight he turns; 

That o'er the thunder-ſtruck Tiphæus burns: 
Enrag'd, his wide extended jaws expire, 

In angry whirl-winds, blaſphemies and fire, 
Threat'ning, Lg ad _ 3 4 
Again to ove, an t ; 
ON am Veto, — he 525d his eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus'dly nife ; 
(A hideous ruin !) that with earthq rent, 
A ſecond Etna to the view preſent. = 
Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view d. 

That on the ſea's extremeſt border ſtood, 


Roar to looſe, and Wust for a vent, 
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The celebrated Speech made by a cer- 
tain great Lawyer, in a Court of 
Judicature, at the Time of the Re- 
wer/al of an Outlarury, 


I now gone through the 
ſeveral errors aſſigned by the 
defendant, and which have been 
Ingeniouſly argued, and confident- 
ly relied on by his council at the 
bar: I have given my ſentiments 
_ them; and if upon the whole, 
er the cloſeſt attention to what 
has been ſaid, and with the ftron- 
| inclination in favour of the 
efendant, no arguments which 
have been urged, no cafes which 
has been cited, no reaſons that 
occur to me, are ſufficient to ſatis- 
fy me in my conſcience and judg- 
ment, that this outla 
be reverſed; I am bound to affirm 
it—and here let me make a pauſe, 
Many arguments have been ſug- 
geſted, both in and out of court, 
upon the conſequences of eftabliſh- 
ing this outlawry, either as they 
may affect the defendant as an in- 
dividual, or the public in general. 


As to the firſt, whatever they may 


be, the defendant has brought them 
upon himſelf; they are inevitable 
conſequences of law ariſing from 
his own act; if the penalty, to 
which he is thereby ſubjected, is 
more than a puniſhment adequate 
to the crime he has committed, he 
ſhould not have brought himſelf 
into this unfortunate predicament, 
by flying from the juſtice of his 
country; he thought proper to do 
fo, and he muſt taſte the fruits of his 
own conduct, however bitter and 
unpalatable they may be; and al- 
though we may be heartily ſorry 
for any perſon who has brought 
himſelf into this ſituation, it is not 
in our power, Cod forbid it ſhould 
ever be in our power, to deliver 
him from it; we cannot prevent 


ſhould 


the judgment of the law, 
creating irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings; we cannot prevent the 
conſequences of that judgment by 
8 the crime; if the de. 
endant has any pretenſions to 
mercy, thoſe pretenſions muſt be 
urged, and that power exerciſed 
in another place, where the con. 
ſtitution has wiſely and neceſſarily 
veſted it: the crown will judge 
for itſelf; it does not belong to us 
to interfere with puniſhment ; we 
have only to declare the law ; none 
of us had any concern in the 


- ſecution of this buſineſs, nor 


wiſhes upon the event of it; it 
was not our fault that the defen- 
dant was proſecuted for the libels 
upon which he has been convicted; 
it was not our fault he fled; it was 
not our fault that he was outlaw. 


ed; it was not our fault that he 


rendered himſelf up to juſtice; 
none of us revived the proſecution 
againſt him, nor could any one of 
us ſtop that proſecution when it 
was revived; it is not our fault if 
there are not any errors upon the 
record; nor is it in our power to 
create any, if there are none; ve 
are bound by our oath, and in our 
conſciences, to give ſuch a judgment 
as the law will warrant, and as our 
own reaſon can approve; ſuch a 
judgment as we mult ſtand or fall 
by, in the opinion of the preſent 
times, and of poſterity ; in doing it, 


therefore, we muſt have to 


our reputation as honeſt men, and 
men of ſkill and knowledge com- 
petent to the ſtations we hold; no 
conſiderations whatſoever ſhould 
miſlead us from this great object, 
to which we never ought, ard | 
truſt, ever ſhall direct our atten- 
tion. But conſequences of a pub- 
lic nature, reaſons of ſtate, politi- 
cal ones, have been ſtrongly ws; 
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| ed (private anonymous letters ſent 
do me I ſhall paſs over) open 

avowed 
been judicially noticed, and may 


therefore be mentioned, have en- 


deavoured to influence or intimi- 
date the court, and ſo prevail up- 
on us to trifle and prevaricate with 
God, our conſciences, and the pub- 
lic; it has been intimated that 


conſequences of a frightful nature 


will low from the eftabliſtment of 
this outlawry; it 1s ſaid the peo- 
ple expect the reverſal; that the 
temper of the times demand it; 
that the multitude will have it ſo; 
that the continuation of the out- 
lawry in full force will not be en- 
dured; that the execution of the 
law upon the defendant will be 
reſiſted : theſe are arguments which 
will not weigh a feather with me. 
If inſurrection and rebellion are to 
follow our determination, we have 
not to anſwer for the conſequences, 
though we ſhould be the innocent 
cauſe—we can only ſay, . — juſtitia 
ruat czlum; we ſhall diſcharge our 

without expectations of ap- 
probation, or the apprehenſions of 
cenſure; if we are Habjected to the 
latter unjuſtly, we muſt ſubmit to 
it; we cannot prevent it; we will 
take care not to deſerve it. He 
muſt be a weak man indeed, who 
rod ſtaggered by ſuch a conſi- 


The miſapprehenſion, or the miſ- 
repreſentation of the ignorant, or 
the wicked, the mendax infamia, 
which is the conſequence of both, 
we equally indifferent to, unwor- 
thy the attention of, and incapa- 
ble of making any impreſſion on, 
men of firmneſs and iutrepidity. 

oſe who imagine judges are ca- 


pable of being influenced by ſuch 


enworthy indirect means, moſt 


ublications, which have 
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groſly deceive themſelves ; and for 
my own part, I truſt that my tem- 
r,andthe colour and conduct of m 
ife, have cloathed me with a ſuit 
of armour to ſhield me from ſuch 
arrows. If I have ever ſupported 
the king's meaſures; if I have ever 
afforded any aſſiſtance to govern- 
ment; if I have diſcharged my duty 
as a public or private character, 
by endeavouring to preſerve pure 
and perfect the principles of the 
conſtitution ; maintaining unſullied 
the honour of the courts of juſtice, 
and, by an upright adminiftration 
of, to give a due effect to, the 
laws, I have hitherto done it 
without any other gift or reward, 
than that moſt pleaſing and moſt 
honourable one, the conſcientious 
conviction of doing what was right. 
I do not affect to ſcorn the opini- 
on of mankind; I with earneſtly 
for popularity; I will ſeek, and 
will have popularity, but I will 
tell you how I will obtain it; I 
will have that popularity which 
follows, and not that which is run 
after. It is not the applauſe of a 
day; it 1s not the huzzas of thou- 
ſands, that can give a moment's 
ſatisfaction to a rational being: 
that man's mind muſt indeed b 
a weak one, and his ambition of 
a moſt — 4 * ſort, who can be 
captiv by ſuch wretched al- 
lurements, or ſatisfied with ſuch 
momentary ifcations. I 1a 
with the Lo orator, and = 
ſay it with as much truth as he 
did. Ego hoc animo ſemper fui, 
ut invidiam virtute partam, glariam 
non infamiam putarem; but the 
threats have been carried further; 
perſonal violence has been de- 
nounced, unleſs public humour 
be complied with. I do not fear 
ſuch threats ; I don't believe there 
is 
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is any reaſon to fear them: it is 
not the genius of the worit of men, 
in the worſt of times, to proceed 
to ſuch ſhocking extremities; but 
if ſuch an event ſhould happen, 
let it be ſo; even ſuch an event 
might be productive of wholeſome 
effects; ſuch a ſtroke might rouſe 
the better part of the nation from 
their lethargic condition, to a ſtate 
of activity; to aſſert and execute 
the law, and puniſh the daring and 
impious hands which had violated 
it; and thoſe who now ſupinely 
| behold the danger which threatens 
all liberty, from the moſt aban- 
doned licentiouſneſs, might, by 
ſuch an event, be awakened to a 
ſenſe of their ſituation, as drun- 
ken men are ſometimes ſtunned 
into fobriety. If the ſecurity of 
our perſons and our property, of 
ail we hold dear and valuable, 
2re to depend upon the caprice 
of a giddy multitude, or be at 
the diſpoſal of a giddy mob; if, 
in compliance with the humours, 
and to appeaſe the clamours of 
_ thoſe, all civil and political inſti- 
tutions are to be diſt ed, or 
overthrown, a life fomewhat more 
than fixty is not worth preſerving 
at fuch a price; and he can never 
die too ſoon, who lays down his 
liſe in ſupport and vindication of 
the policy, the government, and 
the conſtitution of his country. 


On FAVOURITES. 
*Mong ft theſe there was a politician, 


With more heads than a beaſt in viſion; 


And more intrigues in every one, 
Than all the whores of Babylon. 
Hup. 
LAvourites have been conſidered 
in all ages with envy or derifion ; 
with enyy, when truly meritorious; 
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with deriſion, when only the ob. 
jects of fancy. In which ever of 
theſe lights my lady's lap dog 
may appear, it is as ſure of being 
deemed a common enemy, a 
that it is a favourite. It is much 
the ſame with Poll Parrot, Puf.. 
Shugg, and all that generation or 
little enchanting animals, who wiz 
from the lady's affectiuns, what i; 
eſteemed diviſible among the cap. 
tious houſhold; as if a lady might 
not love whom ſhe pleaſed, with. 
out aſking their leave, 
When great politicians fall in 


love, if the afteftion chances to 


light on one of their own ſex, as in 
the common nature of love, he 
becomes blind; a magic circle is 
immediately drawn round him by 
the object; affected attraction draws 
the enamoured into, and fixes hin 
in the centre : and ſympathy, like 
the power that gives the earth its 
diurnal rotation, keeps him per. 
petually whirling in that ſphere, 
and fo ſixed, that to re · attract hin 
again, from affection into even 
common diſcretion, requires a more 
potent charm than men, but u- 
differently ſkilled in conjuration, 
are commonly aware of. 

When different ſexes have been 


in queſtion, ſome great exploits 
wh. been this way, 
The beautiful Irene on this topic 
loſt her head, in the of 
the whole divan; and I appre 
hend it not to be an uncommon 
2 with leſs _ - 
a grand Sipnior, to part wi | 
1 miſtreſſes = terms. 
But when fimilarity of ſex con- 
joins, and the influential power 
of affection takes place, it may © 
well be attempted to force a 

through its atmoſphere, as the 


object whence affection ww 
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from the circle wherein magic 
tncy has fixed it. Yet human 
witdom, or power, or conjuration, 
is ſo undeterminate, that we Can- 
not eſtabliſh any ſentiment on ab- 
ſolute certainty. Tiberius made 
an eruption, and Sejanus became 
the victim; and ſo did the fair 
lady regnant in this century here. 
Tiberius was ſuppoſed to riſe 
upwards, and to ſuperbound all 
bounds; and as to Anne, if the 


king of Pruſſia tells true, à pair 
poſe ſome ma- 


of gloves, of I ſup 
gical kind. endued her with the 
power of re- attraction; but what - 
ever this counter enchantment 
might be, it freed her from the 
circle cf affection, and favouri- 
tiim ſhone no more during her 


Iſt is very difficult, in all caſes, 
to ſay from what ſource favouri- 
tiſm ſprings; is moved into action, 
or operates to effect, as both fear 
and love are often attended with 
the like conſequences: it takes place 


ſometimes by the ear, ſometimes 
by the eye, and is ſometimes re- 


ceived at the aperture of the throat, 
like a gilded bolus; and ſometimes 
is the viſible effect of a warm wan- 
ton fancy - viſion. Our James the 


firſt was remarkable this way; a 


un made a biſhop, and a hand- 
e perſon tran * a private 
gentleman into a duke. 


When Elizabeth had favourites, 


as all women muſt have, ſhe ma- 


naged them well; her's were of 


two kinds, the perſonal and the 
political; the one loſt his head, 
and the other amaſſed, what might 
in that age be called an immenſe 
fortune. The one had perhaps 
beauty, but was indiſcreet; the 


other a ſurpaſſing diſcretion, and 


ſo correct a judgment, as to make 


plundered the 


the people love, and the prince ad- 
mire, his ſuperior talents. Britain 
never produced his equal; every 
act for improving the revenue was 
rectitude; he made the people 
reat, the prince honourable, and 
corned thoſe little mean arts, by 
which more modern favourites, 
without ſkill or judgment, have 
people, by making 
them pay ill conſidered taxes three 
times over; or heing the means, 
through ignorance, of its happen- 
ing ſo. 
In the courſe of a few thouſand 
ars, various kinds of favourites 
ve ſtarted to public view: the 


loweſt I can recolle& of one age 


was Nero's Sporus ; this wretch 
outwitted Seneca, and from a ſtate 
infinitely below the character of a 
common harlot, became digniſ ed 
with the ſtation of prime miniſter ; 
a glorious ruler when half the 
world were Romans! 

To ſpeak of our own princes; an- 
tecedent to the reign of Elizabeth, 
what favourites they entertained, 
civil or political; and how they 
conducted then. ſelves to ſuch fa- 
vourites, or ſuch favourites to- 
wards their reſpective princes, is 
a kind of inveſtigation, that claims 
more time and paper than I can 


at preſent ſpare ; as ſomewhat oc- 


curs of more importance to be at 
reſent conſidered, and what more 

immediately relates to my text. 
There are a ſpecies of favou- 
rites of late years, that have ſprung 
from quite another fountain, than 
any yet remembered; of a mixt 
or mongrel breed, neither dif- 
tinctly civil, nor pclitical ; but 
civilly political, or politically civil, 
with more cunning than wiſ⸗ 
dom, and more artifice than ho- 
nc!y ; that claſp hold of our minds 
1 | 11 
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in a ſlate of youth and innocence, 
and impreſs ſuch ſtrong marks of 
ſuperior genius, mingled with ter- 
ror, as become, in more ripened 
years, altogether indelible. 
When a tutor of this kind gets 
a youth under his care, the princi- 
pal part of his education tends to 
the influencing his tender percep- 
tion, in favour of the tutor's high 
wiſdom and pre- eminence; and 
next, of his authority; and having 
once reduced him to his meanneſs, 
he remains his maſter for ever; 
that is to ſay, if the diſpoſition of 
the youth be ſoft and delicate, let 
his natural underſtanding be other- 
ways ever ſo good: various in- 
ſtances I have known, and from 
what country ſuch tutors came ; 
but as reflefting on any country 
from particular inſtances is illibe- 
ral, I ſhall at preſent wave menti- 
_ oning it. A prince ſo educated is 
no more guarded againſt the charm 
than a private 1 the hu- 
man mind, alike framed and diſ- 
poſed, is liable to the ſame en- 
Chantment in all ranks and de- 
grees of people; but it is not 
worth ſuch a tutor's while to faſ- 
cinate the mind of any but a man 
of fortune or ſignificance : the 
brain of a poor boy is not worth 
cooking, nor his genial ſpirits of 
digeſting into a ſtate of debility. 
A prince, conſidered in the ſim- 
ple civil light of a man and a gen- 
tleman, has no doubt a right, in 
common, with other people, to 
tavouriſe, and to ſing, dance, play, 
ar pray, with whom he molt ap- 
proves it; but as a magiſtrate, at 
the head of a free people, who 
fuppiv his treaſury, and ſupport 
his dignity, the favouritiſm ſhould 
he equally conſidered on the part 
of the people; as 1 conceive it has 
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never yet appeared, that Cecil here, 
or Richlieu in France, were perſo- 


nal favourites. The authority of 


both ſprang from inherent merit; 
the princes were wiſe that employed 
them ; both ſovereigns had perſo- 
nal favourites; but the political 
were only entruſted with the care 
of the ſtate, the honour of the 
prince, and the happineſs of the 
people. Princes, who rule by their 
own power and wiſdom, like Pruf. 
ſia, are too wiſe to have any fa- 


vourites, civil or politic; as a fa. 


vourite in fact, means nothi 
more than a play thing, au idle 
toy for the diverſion of leiſure 
hours, not to be the director of 
grave and important ſubjects. 
The ſtate and dignity of a ſo- 
vereign is ſo diſtinct from every 
other operative power in the com- 


munity, that as he has not any 


natural equals, it is generally ex- 


ed, that he ſhould not create 


umſelf any; much leſs ſubjet 
himſelf to an influence, that ſeems 
to make his authority diviſible. 
When a 2 plays on his fa- 
vourite, the people ſmile; when 
the favourite plays on the prince, 
their countenances become more vi- 
fibly riſible, and terminate in what 
we uſually call a horſe laugh; no 
man quarrels with Pruſſia, for 
playing on the flute; but abſolute 


as that prince may be, if the in- 
ſtrument was to play on him, not 


only his loving ſubjects, but all 
nature would burſt into a horle- 
laugh. However ridiculous any 


man may appear, that ſo reverſes 


the common ſenſe and reaſon of 
things, as to ſuffer an inſtrument, 
civil or political, to play upon 
him, yet inſtances of this kind 
have happened in all ages. Shaft 
bury, at whom my motto is pot 
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x4, was one of theſe inſtruments. 
He firſt played on his maſters, the 
Common-wealth, and next on his 
ſorereign; who was ſo good-na- 
tured as to let him play all the 
game through ; and then to con- 
vince him, that when a prince 
pleaſed he could reverſe the ob- 


jects, and that not all his heads 


and intriques were a match for 
his maſter. So may it be again 
with any, who has more heads 
than a beaſt in viſion. Revelati- 
on may produce revolution, and 
a happy variation of objects make 
the people once more ſmile. 
Political Regiſter. 


1 


ON CONTENTMENT. 


Tis better to be lowly born, 


And range with humble livers in 
— ; 1 1 
Than to be peri d up in a glit ring grief, 
Aud wear a golden Sorrow. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
HAT happineſs is not con- 
fined to rank, the chearful 


cottage bears ample teſtimony. 
The cares which attend Fee 
—— y in the eyes of 
the on for that luſtre, which 
is ſo much the admiration and en- 
ry of the vulgar; by theſe, I mean 
perſons of every condition, who 
ae weak — to place happi- 
nefs in pomp. Contentment is a 
bleſſing of too ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial a nature, to be found amon 


ſhadows and empty 7 gew ws. a» 
in | 


great error of m 
purfuit after happineſs, is, that 
they for ever ſuppoſe it in ſome- 
thing unenjoyec ſomething 
at a diftance and the inftant 

arrive at the ſpot, where fancy 

placed it, the phantom flies 


before them, and like a deluſive 
vapour courts their purſuit again. 
To a mind diſpoſed to be happy, 
few events, however untoward, 
can give much affliction ; the ſtroke 
of adverſity is laid on for the wiſeſt 
purpoſes, and though for the mo- 
ment painful, is generally produc- 
tive of the moſt wholeſome effects. 
It behoves us not only to be ſatiſ- 
fied, but to draw conſolation from 
every ſituation in liſe. The man 
who wants wealth, wants alſo the 
temptations which accompany it. 
Happy in the enjoyment of his 
hard-earned meal; he feels thoſe 


ine ſenſations, which health be- 


ftows; and is intirely ignorant of 
yo ow _ _ 
Pampe appetite 
37 nn Stretched 47 his bed of 
ſtraw, the tired peaſant falls into the 
arms of ſleep ; whilſt the great, em- 
barraſſed, overcharged ſtateſman, 
finds the downy pillow hard. 
Content is, in ſome men, con- 
ſtitutional; in others philoſophical ; 
and, in a third fort, the effec of 
inſenſibility ; the latter ſort is well 
illuſtrated by an ingenious writer, 
who ſays, he remembers to have 
ſeen a _— a fortification in 
Flanders, who appeared no 
touched with his fituation. 
was maimed, deformed, and chain- 
ed, obliged to toil from the | 
pearance of day, till m fall, 
and condemned to this life ; 
yet with all the PS 
apparent wretchedneſs, he fung. 
—— have danced, but he wanted 
a leg, and appeared the merrieſt, 
and happieſt man of the garriſon. 
In this kind of content it may be 
urged chat there is but little merit. 
The fame may probably be ſaid 
of the conſtitutionally happy man, 
as he ſeems rather to act from in- 
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ſtinct, than reflection. The phi- 
loſopher reſines too much upon this 
bleſſing, and places it in the moſt 
mortifying ſelf-denial. Neither of 
theſe, ſingly, affords ſo much con- 
ſolation, as that which participates 
of them all. That content which 
is the reſult of reaſon, ariſing from 
a due acquieſcence in our ſituation 

in life, and a conſcious r 
of the duties of it, is the only 
true and permanent one we can 
enjoy. Let no one fancy himſelf 
ſo low or inſignificant, as not to 
be reſponſible for his conduct. The 
ſmalleſt pin in a machine, is as 
neceſſary to the regular operation 


of it, as the main-fpring. In like 
manner is the humbleſt creature 
able and as 


| N as reſpect 
uſefu 

Providence, as the greateſt mo- 
narch. To murmur at our rank, 
is, in ſome degree, to arraign the 
juſtice of him who placed us there, 
and to defeat the wiſe ends of our 
creation, It would be impoſſible 
for the world to ſubſiſt in a ſtate 
of perfe& equality; ſubordination 
is neceſſary to its very exiſtence. 
As we are all parts of one whole, 
of what great importance is it, 
which part is allotted us ? are not 
all the parts of the natural body 
alike uſeful and dear to us? does 
a man make any diſtinction be- 
tween a foot and a hand, or 
even the more inferior members ? 
a mutual dependence upon one 
another, is the chain 8 yon 
us t r; disjoin the links, an 
— 2 uſeleſs to itſelf, and 
to the whole. Should any man be 
vain enough to wiſh to be inde- 
pendent of the reit ; his firſt want 
would convince him of his weak- 
neſs and pride. Whoever pays 
his gold, receives ample compen- 
ſation in the labour of his inferior, 


| in the grand ſcheme of 
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and if the intrinſic value of each 
was to be aſcertained, the pifts of 
nature, (health, and badly 
ſtrength) would preponderate over 
thoſe of fortune. Baniſh wealth 
but for a moment from the worid, 
and fee how much more helplei, 


the once opulent man would be, 


than the induſtrious poor; he in 
his own perſon, contributes to his 


own wants, whilſt the other is in. 


debted both to him, and the acc. 
dental circumſtance of his riches, 


This inſtance will ſuffice to ſhew 


the proud man, who looks down 


with ſcorn on thoſe beneath him, 


that +75 is the true ſtate of obliga- 


tion and dependence. There are 


certain diſtinct duties required of 
every rank and condition; and he 
to whom Providence has commit- 
ted the culture of the earth; or 
the ploughing of the ocean, may 
acquire as much true glury in the 
proper diſcharge of his ſtation, as 


the man who is appointed to com- 


mand armies, or conduct the buſi- 
neſs of ſtate; and though neither a 
penſion, or a ge is the reward 
of his toil, he may poſſeſs that 
which kings can neither give nor 
take away, the applauſe ol a heart, 
conſcious of its own rectitude. 
To this point we ſhould endeavour 
to act up, and * ambition, that 

t diſturber of our e, would 
— no deep ES plans 
would then be laid to circumvent 


our neighbour ; nor the road to 


power, or wealth, be any longer 
marked with the ruin of others. 
'Whillt the applauſe of the world, 
inſtead of the conviction of the 
heart, is the object of our pur- 
ſuits, every ſtep we take towards 
the former is a further remove 
from happineſs. Nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to go abroad 
for that which can only be 1 
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at home; and the preateſt of all 
faves is he, who would rather live 


ia the opinion of other people than 


in his own. To conclude, ** content 


js acertain equality of mind, which 


no condition of fortune can either 
exalt or depreſs. Nothing can 
make it leſs ; for, it is the {late of 
kuman perfection: it raiſes us as 
high as we can go, and makes 


| every man his own ſupporter : 
whereas, he that 1s borne up by 


any thing elſe may fall.” 


| June of the flirength and revenue 


47 Danes. From Dr. Smol- 


et's Preſent flate of all Nations. 


"HE forces of Denmark, in- 
, cluding five thouſand reſerves, 
which form a kind of militia, 


mount to near forty thouſand men, 


horſe dragoons, and infantry. 
Theſe laſt — as well as 10. 
diers, conſiſt chiefly of ſtrangers, 
Germans, Poles, Courlanders, 


Dutch, Swedes, Scotch, and Iriſh. 


the cavalry are generally natives : 
— main- 

trooper and his horſe, not 
only in meat, drink, and houſe- 


| mom, but likewiſe in money, to 


the amount of fix ſhillings a month ; 


{| one half of which is payed to the 


colonel, to defray the expence of 
mounting his men. In Norway 
the foot ſoldiers live upon free 


| quarters among the Boors. - The 
| pay of a captain amounts to 
| twenty rix-dollars a month; that 


of a lieutenant to eleven: to each 


common ſoldier is allotted two rix- 


dollars and thirty-two ftivers ; but 
of this he receives no more than 
ſerenteen ſtivers a week: the reſt 


detained for bread, quarters, and 
cloaths, In time of peace the pay 
of. che horſe officers is no more t] 


that of the infantry. The dra- 
ns are not obliged to keep 
orſes, except in time of war ; and 
extraordinary pay is allowed to 
thoſe that are quartered in Hol- 
ſtein. The Daniſh troops, though 
not deſpicable, have been gene- 
rally foiled by the Swedes, who 
have wreſted them ſome of 
their beſt provinces, which they 
ſtill poſſeſs; namely, Schonen, 
Halland, Bleking, and Yempter- 
land. The navy of Denmark is 
numerous and ble: it con- 
fiſts of about thirty ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates, bums, ten- 
ders, and yatches. That this fleet 
may be the more eaſily manned on 
any emergency, three thouſand ſea- 
men are maintained aſhore in time 
of peace; a certain diſtrict, in the 
out-ſkirts of Copenhagen, has been 
allotted to them for their habita- 
tion, and there they live rent-free 
with their families in little houſes, 
built like barracks, at the king's 
expence. Their buſineſs, whale 
on ſhore, is to work in the holm, 
or great dock, in which the ſhips of 
war are built and repaired. The 
pay of theſe marines does not exceed 
eight rix-dollars a year for each; but 
they have beſides a weekly allow- 
ance of proviſion. All the officers 
of the navy, are conſtantly paid 
in peace as well as in war. 'The 
Danes are tolerable navigators ; 
but their beſt ſeamen are natives of 
Norway. 'There is a good number 
of fortreſſes in Denmark kept in 
repair. The fortifications of Co- 
penhagen are ſtrong and regular, 
though built of earth. The caftle 
of Cronen ear Elſineur, is of 
conſiderable ſtrength, though ir- 
regular. Altena, on the Elb, is 
well fortified. Rendfburg, that 
ſtands on the river Eyder, is 3 
— 
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forti fication, deemed the 
ſtrongeſt place in Denmark. Fre- 
dericia, in Jutland, 1s a well forti- 
fied town, and a paſs over the little 
Belt; and there are ſeveral other 
ſtrong holds of leſs conſequence. 
The revenues of his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty ariſe from the taxes and im- 
tions laid on his own ſubjects, 
Een the duties paid by foreigners, 
from his own eſtate, crown lands, 
and ——_— oy taxes are 
_ altogether arbitrary, and therefore 
fluQuating ; but they are always 
grievous to the ſubject. They 
commonly conſiſt of cuſtoms or 
toll for import and export; x 
exciſe u the conſumption of 
wine, t, tobacco, eatables, and 


impoſitious on land, 
- money, ground-rent for all 


n, and elſe- 
ot for main- 


fortifications, and a por- 
* | 


part, on the continent ide, the 


town of Elſineur and the tees of 


Cronenburg are fituated: on the 
fide of Sweden is the town of Hel- 
ſingburg; ſo that the Swedes com- 
mand both fides of the 
and are exempted from the toll 
which the ſhips of all other nati- 
ons pay to the king of Denmark. 
This was originally no other than 


[1768 
a ſmall contribution, which trad. 
ing nations agreed to make fo 
maintaining lights at certain places, 
to direct their courſe through the 
paſſage in dark and ſtormy weather, 
At the ſame time thoſe — 
tions agreed that every ſhip ſhould 
paſs this way, and pay its ſhare 
of the expen e, rather than uſe the 
t Belt, which is the other 

age, but unprovided with fuch 
conveniency. In proceſs of time 
the Danes converted this volun- 
tary contribution into an exorhi. 
_ toll, and even exacted arhi. 
ſums, in proportion to the 

eſs of the nation whole ſhips 

they viſited. Theſe exactions ſome. 
times involved the Danes in quar- 
— — their — 7 hors aud 
toll was regulated in repeated 
treaties. The Swedes have freed 
themſelves from this impoſition, 
ery 15 levied AI. to cer. 


8 


Baltic make no ſeruple to 


their example. Pr Dane kane 
their title to this revenue fiands 


u 2 V precarious f 
e the e command 


* 
— 


| to up 
the advantage, did to ge 


years amounted to three hundred 


, able, and the whole does not raiſe 
one third of that ſum. In a word, 
the whole revenue of Denmark, 
comprehending Norway, Iceland, 
Oldenburg, and Delmenhorft, — 
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not exceed three millions of rix- 
dollars. Coniidering the ſplen- 
dour of the Danith court, the nu- 
merous army, fleet, and fortifica- 


tions, which this monarch main- 


tains, he would find this income 


inſuliicient to defray his expence, 
| were not his finances managed with 


economy. The French court, by 
its inſidious arts, and unwearied 
formerly introduced 


2age, and their policy into Den- 
2 They foothed * flattered 
kings into extravagant 
notions of ambition, and arbitrary 
er; ſeduced them into profu- 
on, by a glare of idle pomp and 
„ and perſuaded them to 

deep on foot ſuch a ſtanding, army as 


they could not maintain with their 


own finances. By theſe means they 
neceſſarily became needy and de- 
pendent; and the French, taking 


| —_— of their neceſſity, were 
temptation. 
They oſfered the ſubſidy, and the 


at hand with the 
Dane had not power to reſiſt, even 
when the conditions of tlie treaty 
were unfavourable to the intereſt 
of is kingdom. This, however, is 
no longer the caſe ; the reigning 
king is altogether independent; 
and having, * marry ing his Bri- 
tannic mazeſty's ſiſter, entered into 
cloſe conneCtions with England, 
there can be no doubt, but that 
the ballance of er in the 
north, will be no — affected 
by French influence. 


The king of Denmark deter- 


| ines all the public affairs of his 


kingdom, with the advice of a 
privy- council, compoſed of a few 
miniſters. There are beſides, 
four ſecretaries of ſtate; one for 
the affairs of Denmark, one for 


Norway, a third for foreign af- 


fairs, and a fourth for the regula- 
tions and ceconomy of war. 

To the court of Copenhagen, 
belongs two orders of knighthood ; 
namely, that of the Elephant, and 
that of Danebrug; the badge of 
the former, which they deem the 
molt honourable, is an elephant, 
ſurmounted with a caſtle ſet in 
diamonds, and ſuſpended to a ſky- 
coloured watercd ribbon, worn like 
the George in England. This order 
was inſtituted by Chriſtian I. at his 
ſon's wedding, and is conſerred 
only on perſons of the higheſt qua- 
lity, and the moſt — me- 
rit ; the numher of the companions 
amounts to thirty, beſide the ſo- 
vereign. The order of Daneburg 
is much more ancient, fo that the 
origin of 1t is loſt in fable: it is 
beſtowed as an honorary reward 
upon the novleſſe of an inferior 
rank, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the ſervice. Its infignia 
conſiſt of a white ribbon with red 
edges, worn over the left ſhoulder, 
from which, depends a ſmall croſs 
of diamonds, and an embroidered 
ſtar on the breaſt of the coat, ſur- 
rounded with the motto pietate & 
Juſtitia. ; 5 

The court of Denmark gene- 
rally makes annual progreſs to Sleſ- 
wick and Holkein, as well as ſmall - 
excurſions to different country pa- 
laces in the ſummer; of theſe, 


the moſt remarkable is Frederickſ- 


burg, about twenty Engliſh miles 
from Copenhagen, fituated in the 
midſt of a lake, over which are 
thrown ſeveral draw-bridges. To 
this belongs a fine park, well planted 
and ſtocked with red deer ; but the 
ſituation is cold, moiſt, uncom- 
fortable, and unhealthy ; and the 
apartments are very ill contrived: 
nevertheleſs, it is infinitely pre- 
f terable 
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ferable to the Cither houſes of the 
King, „ho is, upon the wiole, 
* orfe. lodged tian any monarch 
in Eur pe. 

Wille the king reſides at this 
dalace, the paſcime of the court 15 
ag buntin 83 during „lich dher— 


n, is lale m. TT ety ſeemed to lay 
8 


— 


mingle as an equal with his no- 
temen and attendunts. E. en the 
CUmetticz are indulged with very 
xtraorulnarg freedums. About 
fix in the crening. the hunting 
anzes are held in the ercat Court, 
before the palace; there the ſtag is 
roken up with great cercmony 
by the bantfnen, cloathes in red, 
hating grcat hunting horns about 
their neos, while the hounds at- 
tend v.ith the moit clamorcus im- 
paticnc?. Proclamation is made, 
that if any perſon has that day 
rar egrefiod the laws of hunting, 
he ſhovle be immediately accuſed. 
Some induidval is always ſelected 
for this 
guilty. Ikea he 1s led by two 
gentiemen te wards the flag, where 
he fit kucels down between the 
horns ; he is N nem obliged 
to raite up his pete ric rs, on which, 
the king W with a long 
wand, ud to infict a certain 
number ct iripcs, to the infinite 
diu ertien of the queen, ladies, and 
| eter pectators; N hlle 
Open, and the huntſmen blew 
their ker: 45, to procl aim the king's 
Ju tice. 
88 x, nee! adiercus chat? {ement, 
FL: wu i) & 
jance; ch ICH: : the hounds were permit- 
tec! to cgale un the Rog they had 
run down, San huntin , 15 ano- 
ther rov a! div eren, which the 
cadurt eros in 2a imall iſiand near 
Copenha, en, v here thoſe bizds 


e trappii. 5 ; of royalty, and 


:7p0k, tried, and found 


the hound 8 


be criminal, having un- 


d nude a profound obei- 
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breed in great numbers. Before the 
C\ grets: are ſufliciently fledged to 
take their flight, the king 7, queen, 
Curticrs, 4 „ Aud ! foreion mi- 
nn, jet cut lor this illand in 2 
2 treat nur de * 6 r pinnaces, incloie 
$11 * ha: unt Ci the toy ans, and weith 
outing 2 deſtroy them by 
tnouſinus. Ihe fea the: rs and dewn 


bciong to the king ; ihe fichh is 


never eaten. 

On Shrove-Tueſday, the ſame 
great perionages appear in the ha- 
bit of the boors, in North Hel. 
land; the men wear great French 
how, Liuz thrum caps, and ſhort 
doublets: the ladies put cn blue 
pctticoats, and fantaſtic head- 


drelles: in this garb they embark. 


in waz ors for a country villa 

called A mak, about three Englih 
miles from Copenhagen; there 
they dance to the fovnd of bag- 


pipes and ſiddles, and eat a coun- 


try dinner with woocen ſpoons, 
out of earthen platters. Having 
paſied the day in mirth, without 
any form or ceremony, they return 


in the ſame manner to Copen- 


agen, where they are treated 
with a con nedy, and magnificent 
ſupper, by ſcme pcrion of the 
firit quality, and ſpend the re- 
mainder of the nioht, in che ſame 
——— manner of dancing. 

In the beginning of inter, when 
the ſnow is {utiicio -nti;; frozen to bear 
a carriage, the king and court, 
betake tuereſeh es to their ſleds, 


drawn by !:orics gaily capariſoned, 


and furl iched With a number 
imall bells, 
their au prozch, that the way may 
be cleuted. In theſe machines, 


they — ſeveral tours round 

the city, attended with kettle- 

druras and trumpets. 

no ſooner retired 
trom 


i he court has 


to give warning of 
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from Uiis Crrerſton, than the 
chers renew it, and trut about 
he utects all nigh. lang, wrapped 
uin tur dune, each accompani- 
(et by his female, whether wile 
- miur eto. This, of all others, 
„ he molt favourite diverſion in 
Benmark. 


N 
1 wo! 


P ltica! Jutereſt of the Danes. 


Denmark has not much to hope 


or to fear from tlie Empire. Sieſ- 
wick, is 2 good barrier to her do- 


minions on the continent; and her 
ilands cannot be invaded without 
2 maritime power. She has diſ- 
putes with the houſe of Holſtein, 
about the phſieſſion of that dutchy ; 
and, as that houſe is now connected 
with Ruſſia, it may be conſidered 


as a more formidable rival, than it 


has hitherto been: but fo long as 
the two northern crowns continue 
attached to their own interelt, they 
will be able to ballance the power 
of that empire in the Baltic; or 
abu! they find themſelves une- 
quai to the taſk, they would be 
2yperted by England, and the 
States General; which will never 
lit tamely, and ſce the Ruſfiian 

wer prepoaderate in the north : 

files, in that caſe, the Danes 
would be aſſiſted by the king of 


- Pruitia, the elector of Hanover, and 


other princes, who have territories 


in that part of Germany; princes, 


wao while they continue ſteady 
to their own intereſt, will never 
allow the Ruſſians to obtain any 
footing in the Empire, 
The late king of Denmark ob- 
ſerved a ſcrupulous neutrality in 
the quarrels that diſtracted Ger- 
many: in keeping aloof at that 
juncture, he acted as a ſage politi- 
Clan ; he received a ſubſidy from 


France, and his ſabieQs enjoyed 
particular advantages in trade 
with that kingdom, as wells in u 
free commerce to other ports of 
the world, while that of tie na- 
tions at war was neceiiarily inter- 
rupicd : he found himſelf courted 
by the beiligcrent powers as an 
ally; aud he ated 2s » mediator 
between France and the electorate 
of Hanover. | 
With regard to Great Britain, 
the preſent ling of Denmark, 
though young, toms to enter more 
than any of 1.1 predeceſtors ever 
did, into the purſuic of his true 
intereſt: and as bis Eritannie ma- 
jefty diſcovers no predilection for 
Hanover, it is more than proba- 
ble, that means may be found 
to dehroy all veſliges of the de- 
pendence, wiich Denmark for- 
merly kad upon France. 


Character of ihe Daues; their Man- 
ne aud Cuſtoms. | 


The nobility and gentry of Den- 
mark, are all included in the term 
Nobleile, and formerly there was 
no diilinciion cf title; but, within 
theſe ſixty years, ſome few fa- 
vourites have been dignified with 
the titles of Count and Baron. 
Theſe, and theſe only, enjoy the 
privilege to diipoſe of their eſtates 
by will, otherwiſe than in the 
manner which the law direQs. 
Others, indeed, may make parti- 
cular diſpoſitions, provided they 
have intereit ſufficient to procure 
the king's approbation and ſigna- 
ture. The Daniſh nobleſſe, here- 
tofore, lived at their own ſeats 
with great magniſicence and hot- 
pitality; and, at the convention 
of the eſtates, met their king with 
numerous and ſuperb retinues ; but 


ſince he became abſolute, they 


f2 have 
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have ſunk to a very low condi- 
tion. 
| They are fo impoveriſſied by 
exorbitant taxes, that they can 
hardly procure the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence; and, for the moſt part, 
live obſcurely in ſome corner of 
their ruined country palaces, un- 
leſs they have intereſt enough to 
obtain a civil or military employ- 
ment at court. For this purpoſe 
they exert all their induſtry, in- 
fluence, and addreſs, that their 
eſtates may be ſneltered ſrom the 
exactions of collectors, and find 
means to defray the expence of 
their living. They no longer in- 
herit the ſpirit and virtues of their 
anceiiors; but are become ſervile, 
indolent, oft ntatious, extravagant, 
and oppreſſive. | 
Their general character is a 
ſtrange compoſition of pride and 
meanneſs, intolence and poverty. 
If any geniieman can find a pur- 
chaier for his eſtate, the king, by 
the Daniih law, has a right to one 
third of the purchaſe money, but 
the lands are ſo burthened with 
impaſitions, that there weuld be 
no danger of alienation, even if 
this reſtriction was not in force: 
no perſon would offer money fer 
an eſtate to be held on ſuch terms; 
and ſome gentlemen have actually 
offered to make a ſurrender to the 
king of large tracts of fertile land, 
ſituated in the iſland of Zealand. 
Conſcious that they enjoy their 
poſſeſſions, thus encumbered, at 
the nod of an arbitary ſovereign, 
they are at little or no pains to im- 
prove their eſtates; and they look 
upon trade as an employment be- 
neath their dignity. They there- 
fore rack their tenants with the ut- 
moſt oppreſſion, in order to pro- 
cure the immediate means of gra- 


ulying their vanity, gluttany, aud 
entcravagance. They maintain 
lplendid equipages, wear fine 
cloaths, drink a vaſt quantity of 
French wine, and indulge them. 
ſelves with eating to excets. Thoſe 
courtiers who derne money from 
their employments, inſtead of pur. 


chang laad in Denmark, icmit 


their caſh to the banks of Ham- 
burgh and Amfterdam. The mer. 
chant and burgher tread in the 
footiteps of their ſuperiors; 

ſpend all their gains in luxury and 
pleaſure, with an impatient avidi- 
ty, as if they arc afraid of incur. 
ring the ſuſpicion of affluence, 
and of being {tripped by taxation, 
The peaſant or beor, follows the 
ſame example; no ſooner has he 


earned a rix-dollar, thin he makes: 


haſte to expend it in brandy, leſt 
it ſhould fall into the hand of his 
oppreſſive landlord. This lower 
claſs of people are as abſolute 
Naves as the negroes in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, and ſubſiſt upon much har- 
der fare. The value of eſtates is 
not computed b: 
acres, but by the ſtock of boors, 
who, like the timber, are reckoned 
parcel of the free-hold. Hereto- 
fore the Daniſh peaſants lived 
comfortably ; they were lodged 
warm, wore good cloaths, fed up- 
on wholeſome fret proviſion, and 
every houſe could 1 a par- 
cel of plate, with gold rings, 
and other ornaments, which they 
are ambitious of poſſeſſing even at 
this day ; but now they are quite 
impoveriſhed, and nothing can be 
more wretched than their condi- 
tion. They feed upon ſtock-fiſb, 
ſalted meats, and other coarſe diet; 
there is not the leaſt picce of fur- 
niture of any value in their h 
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cellent, and in great plenty in 
Denmark : theſe are not only uſed 
as beds to lie upon, but alſo as 
coverings in lieu of blankets. 
after the boor has laboured like a 
drudge to raiſe the king's taxes, 
he muſt pay the overplus of his 
to:“ t) his needy landlord. Should 
he improve Jus ground, and repair 
his farri-houſe, his cruel maker 


will immediately tranipiant him 


from thence to a barren farm, and 
a naked habitation, that he may 
let the improved ground at a high- 


er price to another tenant. This 


barbarous practice is ſuch a diſ- 
couragement to induſtry, that in a 
little time there will be no farm- 
houſes in the country, unleſs they 
are rebuilt or repaired at the land- 
lord's expence. The peaſants like- 
wiſe ſuſtain abundance of damage 
and violence from the licenti- 
ous ſoldiers, that are quartered in 
their houſes. They are moreover 
obliged to furniſh horſes and wag- 
gons for the royal family, and all 
their attendants, when the king 
makes a progreſs through the coun- 
try, or removes his reũdence from 
one palace to another. Oa ſuch 
occaſions the neighbouring boors 
are jummoned to aſſemble, with 
their cattle and carriages ; and not 
only obliged to live at their own 
expence, but alſo to bear every 
ſpecies of outrage and abuſe from 

loweſt lacquies of thoſe who 
attend his majeſty. All perſons 
of any rank above the vulgar, 
dreſs in the French taſte, and affect 


| linery ; but the winter dreſs of the 


ladies is peculiar to their country, 
very neat, warm, and becoming. 


The common people are likewiſe 


remarkably neat, and pride them- 
ſelves in different changes of lin- 
en. They are very little addic- 


ted to jollity and diverſion ; their 
whole amuſcments conſiſt in run- 
ning at the gooſe on Shrove-Tueſ- 
day, and in being drawn in fleds 
upon the ice during winter: they, 
moreover, fort and make merry 
at weddings and tunerals. With 
reſpect to marriage, the man and 
woman frequently cohabit together 
on contract, long before the cere- 
mony is performed. The nobility | 
and gentry pique chemſelves upon 
ſumptuous burial, and monuments 
for the dead; the corpſe is v 
often kept in 2 vault, or the chan- 
cel of a church, for ſeveral years, 
before 2 proper opportunity occurs 
for celebrating the funeral, | 
The warlike genius of the Danes 
no longer ſubſiſts: the common 
people are mean-ſpirited, ſuſpici- 
ous, and deceitful ; nor have they 
that talent for mechanics, and na- 
tural ingenuity, fo remarkale in 
ſome other northern nations. 
While the peaſants are em- 
ployed without doors in their ccun- 
try labour, the women are occupi- 
ed at home in ſpinning yarn for 
linen, which is here made to 
= perfection. The people of 
enmark are very ſubject to àpo- 
plexies and epilepſes, probably 
owing to hard drinking, and poor 
unwholeſome diet; though they 
frequently die of a ſpecies of apo- 
plexy, called the facht, which 
proceeds from grief and anxiety | 
of mind. Conſumptions, coughs, 
and catarrhs, are fo little known 
at Copenhagen, that, even in the 
midſt of winter, there is not the 
leaſt noiſe in their churches to 
diſturb the attention of the andi- 
ence. The exemption from theſe 
malacies, in ſuck a cold moiſt cit- 
mate, they probably owe to the 
purity of tlicir fue), which con- 
f 3 liſts 
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ſiſts wholly of beech-wood, to their 
warm loves, and to the cemtent- 
able turs they wear, as preſervatives 
againil the ſeverity of the winter. 
Strangers are but 
lodged in their towns. Ihe ta- 
verns are poorly ſupplied ; and he 
who diets in them mult be contented 
to eat in a public room, which is 
often filled with promiſcuous com- 
pany, unleſs ke will condeſcend to 
pay an extravagant price for a ſe- 
parate apartment. The metropo- 
lis is but indifferently furniſhed 
with game. The wild ducks and 
plover are hardly eatable ; but 
the hares are good, and the mar- 
| kets ſometimes produce tolerable 
rocbuck. We have already ob- 
ſerved that their ſea-{ith is not to 
be commended ; but their rivers 
yield plenty of delicious carp, 
perch, and craw-fiſh. I he gar- 
dens of the gentry are well Rocked 
with melons, grapes, peaches, 
and all forts of greens and ſal- 
lads in perfection. Their butter 
is ſweet; but their cheeſe intoler- 
able. | 5 

People of faſhion drink 
French wine, Rheniſh, and cher- 
ry-brandy: the common people 
indulge themſelves with bad beer, 
ant a hot ſpirit diſtilled from bar- 
ley.” » ; 


— * 


Ox THE ORIGIN or LETTERS. 
= Ad huc ſub judicc lis eff, 
Hom. 


T is a trite and common, but 
well- grounded obſervation, that 
whatever is grown into a habit, be- 
comes as it were natural to us, and 
a part of our very being. By 
this means, Wwe are apt to mils or 


indifferently 


[1563 
feei the want of thaſe things ve 
are uſed io, en they are taken 
from us. But but ue pes 
them, be they er fo 157 cieb: 
and valuable, ve are ſubject 10 
under- rte them, and to leck er- 
on then 25 things ct courfe: di; 
the invention (tf Letters, raf 

} 


Writing, by being fo contre 


amongſt us, 1b {9 litt c tab en reti: 
of, that not cr;y the imc r 
forgotten, but eren tne nas er 
people, among which it was (1: 
found out, is ſcarce known er 
ſought after. And yet, what more 
wonderful, than that four and 
twenty characters, that bear no af. 
finity, and have no reſemblancewith 
the ſounds they repreſent, ſhould, 
by being Citierently : placed, ferve 
to convey all our ideas! It is the 
familiarity, contracted from our 
miancy with theſe characters, that 
has diminiſhed, or, rather taken 
quite awav, that ſurprize then 
zould ctherwife have created in 
our minds. But they have had a 
quite diterent effect upen thoſ: 
nations among whom they have 
been long unknown. The Meri 
cans, who before the conqueſt of 
their country by Cortez, were 
utterly unacquainted with them. 
On their olſcrving the Spaniards 
ſend their thoughts to one another 
on a lip of paper, were ſo amazed, 
that they concluded them to be 


ccleltial or internal deities, er in 


plain Engliſm, gods or devils: and 
we remember to have read fome- 
where, that an Indian ſave, being 
ſent croſs the country by an Eur 
pean, with a letter and a preſent 
to a friend, cf a baſket of frutt, 
was fo tempted by the beauty of i 
that he could not help making 
free with it. The friend, receiving 
the letter without the fruit, ſoon 

| gueſſed 
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caeſed how things went, and did 
not tai! in his anſwer to acquaint 
ho Indian's maiter with the petty- 
lurcenv; Who hemedigtely ordered 
his ſlave a found drubb ag. Upon 
tis the poor fellow imagined that 
the letter was ſome iutelligent miſ- 
chief making tell-tale being; plac- 
ed as a ſpy der him h his watch- 
ful maſter; and he fviiy refolved 
to be more upon his guard un the like 
eccaſion. 
the Indian was again diſpatched; 
another baiket, another paper: ſpy. 


The way was long and tedious ; 


the fruit itil! more aiuring than 
the former tine. Ihe Have, think- 
ing he could chouſe his trouble- 
ſome companion tne letter, hid 
it under a large ſtone, wh:l!t 
he ſatisſied his appetite; and 
having ſecurely eat his fill, took 
it up again, and continucd his jovr- 
ney. Put, what was h's afto- 
niſhment, when upon his return 
home, another ſevere bahinado 
convinced him, in the moſt fecting 
manner, that notwitlhitandipg his 
prudent caution all was diicover- 
ed? abaſhed! amazed! he per- 
ſuaded himſeif that he was fallen 
into the hands of wizzards, and 
that both malter and correſpondent 
dealt with the devil. For pray, 
was it poſſible words could be ex- 
preſſed by characters, or thoughts 
conveyed in a bundle? That was 
above his conception. 

However ludicrous or trifling 


this little ſtory may appear to ſome 


people, it certainly ſerves to prove 
what was intended, the ſurpriſing- 
neſs of the art of writing. As for 
ts uſe and excellency, they are too 
well known to be much inſiſted on. 
By writing, our idea's, which 


herwiſe would either die and 


It was not long before 


periſh with us, or be weakened and 
altered by tradition, cre handed 
down from age to nge; ſul ehe the 
moſt laing moruments, ard are 
preſerved to tie greater, lenvih of 
time. y ring, ale and com- 
merce is extended, and a corici- 
pondence kept up win the molt 
diſtant counties; we em rie 
with the greateſt men G61 al na- 
tions and ages, calling thein, in a 
manner, cut of their praves, to 
worm and adviſe us. By writing, 
a man, as he fits by his fire- ide, 
can be in company, and held a 
diicourſe with his friends and ac- 
quaintance in the four parts of the 
world; and a prince, without 
ſtepping cut of his cloſet, can ani- 
mate and gie varmth to a com- 
mander that freezes under the 
pole; and, in the ſame day, cheer 
zncther, that is fainting under the 
ſcorching heat of the line. He de- 
lineates his thought, and in an in- 
ſtant, wichout giving himſelf any 
farther treubic, it cro{es over fea 
and land, goes unknown through 
a thouſand hands, and delivers 
his orders, and utters his intenti- 
ons to thaſe that are thouſands of 
miles Giitant, Ey writing, religion 
and morality, arts and ſciences, 
works of humour and inſtruction, 
are propagated among mankind, 


and tranſmitted to poſterity. In 


ſhort, it is tlic gate to knowledge, 
and in this view, an account of its 
original and invention, will not 
be unentertaining to the curious 
reader. 

Plato, and after him Tully, 
aſcribe it to the ſupreme be- 
ing, as judging it above the 
reach of human capacity; ſo aſto- 
niſhing it ſeemed to them, that 
by the help of a few characters, 

f4 — 
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the ſound of words ſhould be re- 
duced to ſhape, and the cogni- 
zances of the ear become ſubject 
to the eye! We ſhould needs ac- 
uieſce and agree to what is ſaid by 

eſe great men, did they mean 
no more than that God is the firſt 
cCauſe of this, or whatever elſe is 
great and good, or beneſicial to 
mankind. But if we may have 
leave to judge from experience, we 
ſhall find that for the invention of 
moſt things uſeful, ſome ſecond 
Cauſe has been conſtantly ſet to 
work by the ſupreme agent. In- 
duſtry, prompted by neceſſity, may 
be looked upon as the mother of 


arts: love of fame, or ſome other 


paſſion, might come in afterwards, 
and lay claim to ſome ſhare in the 
undertaking. And it is humbly 
preſumed to be out of diſpute, that 
man, without any immediate in- 
ſpiration, is the author of writing ; 
but what man? is the queſtion. 
We are told by ſome, indeed, 
though with what foundation is 
not known, that it was brought 
into Aſi;ria by Rhadamantus, by 
| Memmon into Egypt, by Hercu- 
les into Phrygia, and by Carmen- 
ta into Italy; and no doubt, were 
an Iriſh or Welſh-man to aſſiſt at 
the debate, St. Patrick and St. 
Taffy, would bear a conſiderable 
in the controverſy. 

The Jewiſh Rabbies tells us ve- 
ry gravely, among the reſt of their 
learned reveries, that the cloud, 
as they call it, of letters, together 
with the rainbow and Aaion's 
ſtaff, were created on the evenin 

of the ſabbath. And one of theſe 
worthies has been ſo good as to in- 
form the world, that Adam was 
the firſt Rabbi, as well as the firſt 
man; and that he wrote a ve 


clever book, being the hiſtory of 
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the creation; a work the moſt va. 


luable of all for its antiquity, that 
would have produced numbers of 
laboured folio commentarirs, the 
loſs of which can ncver he ſuffici. 
ently lamented ! 

But to be ſerious. The only 
tolerable reaſon menticned in fa. 
vour of Adam, or indeed any of 
the Antediluvians, is this; that it 
is not likely, that men abounding 
in leiſure, and blefied with an ex. 
traordinary Jong liie, ſne uld not 


hit upon proper means to deliver 


down their inventions and inſtruc- 
tions to poſterity. But to one that 
conſiders theſe things rightly, it 
will methinks rather appear, that 
their leiſure muſt have been chiefly 
employed in things abſolutely ne- 
cefiary, ſuch as building, tilling, 
222 and the like. And their 
* 
making uſe ot the ſame language, 
and forming but one or ſereral 


great families, that kept pretty 


much together, made the want of 


characters to communicate their 
thoughts, ſcarce perceivable; eſ- 
pecially ſince oral tradition was ſo 


eaſy to be preſerved amongſt them, 


through ſo ſmall a number of gene- 
rations. 
1651 years, there was but nine ge- 
nerations; and Noah, the youngeſt 


of the patriarchs beſore the flood, 
mi ght have ſeen and converſed 
WI 


Enos, Adam's grandſon. So 
that we muſt go lower for our in- 
tended diſcovery. There are au- 
thors that will have it, that Abra- 
ham, others that Moſes, or one 
of the Hebrews, is the inventor 


of this excellent art ; but as there 
1s not the leaſt ſhadow for ſuch 2 
i we muſt 


conjecture in holy 5 
beg leave not to be of their opi- 
nion. The 


together with their 


For during the ſpace of 
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The Afſyrians, or Babylonians, 
next lay claim to that honour. It 
is alledged, they were acquainted 
with altronomy, long betyure any 
otlicr nation 3 a {cience they could 
not well practice withent the know- 
edge of letters; and it is farther 
urged, that the aitrowomical obſer- 


| rations, preſerved by the Chalde- 


ans at Babz lon, and ſent to Ariſtol- 
be by Calliſthenes, who accom- 

ied Alexander the great, in his 
conqueſt of Aſtyria, began fo = 
as 1903 years before that expedi- 
ti n, that is, in the year of the 


world 1770, Or 114 years after the 


flaed, but for this we have only 


tte authority of Simplicus, which, 


in ſo douotful a caſe, cannot 
ſo well be depended upon. Be- 
fides, among ſo learned a body as 
tis Chaldees, figures and num- 
bers alone, joined with their in- 
ſtructions by word of mouth, were 
ſufficient to preſerve their ohſerva- 
tions. All them that have any no- 
tion of thoſe ſciences, that are 
nearly related to the mathematics, 
very well know that they require 
leſs writing than any other; and 
it has been creditabiy aſſerted, that 
an Engliſhman, well verſed in 
thoſe ſtudies, without underſtand- 
ing one word of French, made 
himſelf maſter of L'Hopital's Co- 
nic Sections, by the help of the 


ſchemes, beſore ever that book 


was tranſlated. | 


It may be further added, that 
upon a ſtrict ſearch it will be found, 


that the Aflyrians, in general, 
were little given to ſpeculation. 
They were rather of a turbu- 
lent nature, and military genius, 
bent upon ſpoils and conqueſt, and 
molt comiſonly involved in civil 


| ——— 


commotions, war, and biood-ſhed. 
heit kings, the fondeſt of any ab- 
luiute ſway, and ſeldom conſulting 
the good ot their ſubjects, ſollowin 
the example of their firit predeceſ- 
ſor, and tounder cf their empire, 
Nimrod or Ninus, made their glo- 
ry confiſt, rather in extending their 
limits, and making a haveck of 
their tellov creatures, than in 
verning with juſtice, or bein 
the patrons of learning. Thoſe 
amony them, that had underitand- 
ing and ccurage, employed both in 
a bad cauſe. The reit ſunk in ſloth 
and luxury, like a Turkiſh ſultan in 
his ſeraglio, ſpent their life in eaſe 
and pleaſure; and if they encou- 
raced their aitronomers or magi 
in the Rudy of the heavens, this 
proceeded, either from a ſuperſti- 
tious bclicf, that they could read 
in the ſtars, the good or bad ſuc- 
ceſs of their undertakings, or from 
the political uſe they ſometimes 
made cf their predictions. Now, 
unleis the advocates for the Aﬀy- 
rians have ſomething ſtronger to 
advance on their fide, they ma 
throw up their brief, and diſmii 
their clients. | 

Next come the Phenicians, uſh- 
ered in by a numerous croud of 
Greek and Latin authors, and 
among others Lucan ; witneſs this 
beautiful paſſage in his Pharſalia. 


Phenices primi, fame F; creditur anfs 


Manſuram rudibus vacem fignare f- 


guris. | 
Paraphraſed thus by the late inge- 
nious Mr. Rows. 
Phenicians firſt, 1f ancient fame 
be true, 
The ſacred myſtery of letters knew ; 
They 


* Pliny, Q. Curtius, Critias, quoted by Athengus, Plutarch, &c. 


— 
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They firſt by ſound in various lines 
deſign'd, | 

Expreſt the meaning of the thir};- 
ing mind; | 

The power of words by figures 
rude conve-”', 


And uſeful 
made. | 


ictence everlaſting 


But without troubling the regd- 
er with needleſs quotationo, ve may 
venture to afirm, that the melt 


that can be proved from them, is, 


that Cadmus, a Phenician, was 
the firſt that brought writing cha- 
racers into Greece. Now to con- 
clude from thence that he was the 
inventor of them, is as childiſh an 
ent, as that of little maſter 
or miſs would bc, where thcy to be 
poſitive that the original of letters 
eas owing to the purblind old wo- 
man in the court, becauſe ſhe 
taught them their horn-book and 
primmer. 5 
The laſt we ſhall mention, are the 
Egyptians, frem whom, as much 
as may be gathered from the re- 


cords of tlioſe antient but fabulous 


times, all nations have borrowed 
whatever is reckoned agreeable or 
advantageous, either in public or 
private life. That wiſe people, 
as it plainly appears both from 
prophane and facred writers, * did 
not boaſt of their antiquity with- 
out foundation. By antiquity is 
meant that they were the firſt, or 
at leaſt one of the firſt, that incor- 
porated or joined in a great ſocie- 
ty for their mutnal ſupport and 
The natural ſituation of 
the country they found themſelves 
in, or made choice of, was extreme- 


[1769 
ly proper for ſuch an undertakin 

It was prodigiouily fruitful ; ay 
the ne!ghbourhood both ef th 
Ked, and Mediterranean ſea; the 
river Nile, that croſied it, from 
ſouth to north, in its greateſ 
lengch, as well as the artificial 
channel tuat were dug Cn purpiſe 
to receive and diſtribute its waters 
made all manner of commerce and 
intercourie very ſpecdy and eaſy, 
encepting only the iſthinus of Suez 
nat at all difficult to be guarded: 
the to ſeas juſt mentioned, to. 
gether with the defarts of Lybia, 
and thervthiopian ſands, ſurround- 
ed it on all ſides, and ſecured it 
from anv ſudden invaſion, 


The overflowing of the Nile, * 


which overturned the bounds and 
land-marks, in uſe among the 


Egyptians, in ruder ages, made 


it abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
find out juſt and exact meaſures, 
in order to diſtinguiſh, each man, 


his own property or inheritance, 


aſter the waters were runned off, 
Theſe were the firſt beginnings of 
geometry, that ſure and unerring 
guide to moſt arts and ſciences; 
and this, together with their liv- 
ing under an open and clear ſky, 
in a flat champain country, where 
no hills nor woods intercepted the 
fight, ſoon brought them acquaint- 


ed with aſtronomy, in which they 


very early made great progrefs. 
And were this the — * mich 
be proved, that the Chaldeans in 
Babylon were colonies of the E 

tians, and + that they — 
mous in aſtrology, having learnt 


it from the Egyptian prieſts; who 


Nabo- 


5 


in the beginning of the reign of 


»„— — — ——_ — = » 
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* Penteteuch, Diodarus Siculus, pa zſanias, Ec. 
+ Died. Sic. J. 1 7. 51. Sep Antty. ; J. IV. 
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Nabonaſſar, King of Babylon, about 
wich time the 501 pians, under 
Sabin, 1 af ed EVP! 1 | 
kn: to Bab lon, carrie 
the Envptian tar of 305 davs, 
ard wundedthe æra of Nabonal- 
p ſrom the firſt year of 
that ing 5 reigu Add to this, 
the vigor of their laws, and the 
excellent frame of their govern- 
ment, and vou will not be ſur— 
prized if they were ſome centuries 
before hand, in the knowledge of 
all the arts of peace. Witneſs 
only, to omit a thouſand other in- 
ſtances, thoſe ſtupendous pyramids, 
which are ſtill to this day, equally 
the wonder uf every gazing travel- 
ler, and of the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
and critical obſerver. 

Their great application to learn- 
ing ſoon put them upon finding 


out ſome characters to preſerve 


it. The firſt they made ule of, as 
the moſt obvious and natural, 
were hieroglyphics, or ſuch figures 
of birds, beaiis, 21d other ſenuble 
things as they incended to ſpeak 
of, or tliat bet foie reſemblance 
with the thought they had a mind 
to expreſs. his, no doubt, was 
at the ſame time, not only a very 


difficult and laborious, but a very 


imperfect way. For firſt, in order to 
write, a man muſt have had a tole- 


_ rable notion of drawing. Then, 


for a diſcourſe of any length, not 
to mention the impoſſibility of 
drau / ing che little connections of 


ſperch, or of giving the picture of 
a conjunction, or an adverb, a vat 
number of characters or various 
repreſentations muſt needs have 


been requiſite, in a language in 
which ſo many different ſubjects 
were to be treated of. So that, to 
make one's ſelf maſter of reading 


es, 


among them, muſt have taken up 
a great deal of tiine; and it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that it was then with 
them, as it is at preſent with the 
Chincſe, whore a man that knows 
all his letters, is reckoned to have 
more than a moderate ſhare of 
!e.rning. But as all arts are im- 
proved, and brought to perfection 


by time, fo it is eaſy to imacine 


was this of writing. Experience 
ſoon taught the Egyptians the in- 
conveniency of their hieroglyphics, 
and patience and labour the uſe of 
characters, both leſs numerous, and 
more plain and eaſy. So their hie- 
roglyp:ucs were ſet aſide, fave 
* among the prieſts, who ſtil! 


continued to hide under them the 


myſteries, or rather abſurdities of 
their religion. This may be drawn 
partly from hiſtory, partly from 
conjecture ; of the probability 
whereof, we muſt leave the judg- 
ment to the reader. What ſeems 
to ſtrengtnen what has been ad- 
vanced upon this head is, that the 


antient Egyptian letters were not 


unlibte ſome of the favourite hiero- 


gl. phics they at firſt made uſe of, 
and one may diſtinguiſn in the 
ſhipe of ſome of theſe letters, 
ſomething that reſembles the head 
of an ibis, an ox, a hawk, and 
other conſecrated animals of Egypt. 
Now ſince tne Egyptians were un- 
doubtcdly the firſt that made uſe 
of hieroglyphics, or emblematical 
epreſentations, ſince that their ap- 
plication to learning, and their 


tondneſs to preſerve the hiſtory of 


their country, made them very 
ſenſible of the want of more eaſy 
and more compleat characters, is 
it not very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
them to be the true inventors of 
ſuch characters, that is, letters? 


® Newton's Coronal. p. 25. 
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The Hebrews. afterwards com- 
ing into Egypt, where they re- 
mained fixt and ſettled for ſome 
generations, had, during ſo long 
2 time, opportunities enough of 
improving themſelves in moit of 
thoſe arts that flouriſhed there; 
and Maſes in particular <vas Harn- 
ed in all the ⁊uiſdom of the Eg;5- 
trans*. So that no queſtion can 
be made of their attaining fo uſe- 
ful and neceſſary a knowledge as 
that of letters, the firſt of all, and 
as an introduction to the reit. It 
is v remarkable, that there 
are not the leaſt footſteps of writ- 
ing among the Jews; nor the leaſt 
hint about it in holy writ, till the 
time of Moſes, that is, till their 
having dwelt ſome conſiderable 
time in Egypt. For the book of 
the wars of God, quoted in ſcrip- 
ture, was andoubtedly written dur- 
ing their ſojourning in that coun- 
try, and probably deſcribed ſome 

tlitary expedition or exploit be- 
longing to that part of hiſtory, of 
which there is no account given in 
holy-writ; and which includes that 
of time, ſpent between the 

of ar and the birth of 
Moſes. Adam, had Noah, 
had Abraham, had the inhabitants 
of Chaldæa, or Aſſyria, where that 
patriarch was born and educated, 
diſcovered the art of writing, 
would not ſome mention be made 


of .it in ſcripture before Moſes ? 
Would the wills and prophecies of 
the patriarchs have been by word 


of mouth only ? Their hiſtory and 
religion delivered down only by tra- 
dition? their contracts and allian- 
ces confirmed and ratified only by 
heaps of ſtone? no monumental 
inſcriptions to preſerve the memo- 


— ä 
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ry of the dead, or to aſcertain the 
truth of paſt events! what, had 
they becn acquainted with writ 
would they not have ſet down 
ſome of the moſt memorable jr. 
cumſtances of their own biflorr 
»me of the moſt remarkable event, 
in their own time? Would not 
Moſes have referred to ſuch an. 
tient, to ſuch authentic memoir; ? 
Yes ſurely! and their not havin 
done it, is a proof that it was not 
in their power. From theſe con. 
ſiderations, it plainly appears, that 
the Egyptians were the maſters of 
the Hebrews (who by the by, 
were wholly employed before in 
tending their {iocks) in moſt arts, 
but eſpecially in this of writing, 
The Fraehtes being put in pol. 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, or 
Paleſtine, might communicate it 
to their neareſt neighbours, the 
Phenicians, or Tyrians; unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that this people, who drove 
the moſt conſiderable trade of 
at that time, and ſent ſhips to 
parts of the then known world, 


learned it themſelves of the Egyp- 


tians, from whom they were at 2 


very inconſiderable diſtance, eſpe. 


cially by ſea; and with whom, 
tor ſome time, they were very cloſe- 


Iy united; theſe latter being thought = 


to have given them ſome or 
harbour upon the Red-ſea, to ena- 
ble them the better to carry on 
their traffic. Let that be as it will, 
the Phenicians, together with their 


commerce, carried letters into 


Greece. Hence the celebrated 
ſtory of Cadmus, whom the poets 


have dreſt up in their ſictions, 8 


" ＋ killing romantic hero; 


well 


— 


„1 * — —_ 
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the 


ing, | 


though ten to one, was the truth. 
, "Soar he would prove to be 
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tue maiter of fome Phoenician mer- 
chantman, or at be:t, the Captain 
of 2 Tyrian privateer. Ihe Greek 
coll mies in Italy taught it the Ro- 
mans, and from theie three nati- 
ons, ria. the Phenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, at diherent times, 
and in different parts, the reſt of 
mankind has learnt the ute of let- 
Wen 

Now, if we will but take the 
trouble to conſider with ſome at- 


tention, what has been ſaid upon 


this ſubject, it will be eaſily ſeen 
that thoſe, who were the firit civi- 
lized, and cultivated with ſucceſs 
the liberal arts, were alſo the 


| firft that diſcovered, that, without 


which the reſt of their diſcoveries 
could hardly have been preſerved 
or imparted to others; that from 
rude beginnings they brought it 
at laſt to perſection; and that both 


the people, choſen to maintain and 


propagate religion and morality 
intire and uncorrupted; and that, 
whoſe extenſive trade and univer- 
ſal correſpondence made the fitteſt 
to ſpread and diffuſe every where 
fo good an invention, were the firſt 


that received it at the ſpring-head, 


or from the 1aventors themſelves. 


Theſe it is preſumed will be 


found, upon the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
to be the occaſional cauſes Provi- 
dence has been pleaſed to make 
uſe of, to commit ſo uſeful an art, 


and beftorv ſo great, ſo ineſtimable 
2 bleſſing upon human kind. 


k 


Calliflus and Lucinda. From the 


Dialggues of Themas MA,, Eſq ; 
lately publiſged. n 


Alia and Sophronius con- 
tracted a very intimate friend- 


ſhip, during their reſidence at the 


univerſity of Oxford. When up- 
on the death of their fathers, they 
came to the poſſeſſion of their for- 
tunes, Calliſtus finding himſelf maſ- 
ter of fix thouſand a year, carreſ- 
ſel by the great, and under a kind 
of obligation to imitate them, is 
led gradually into their follies, 
their foibles, and their crimes. 
His religion, his virtue, his peace, 
his health, are of courſe the ſacri- 
fices. With a body emaciated, 
with a mind diſtracted at the 
point of death, which he beholds 
with horror ; left only to the eye 
of unfeeling ſervants, or expecting 
relations, as a laſt reſource he 
ſends for the friend of his happi- 
er days, his long neglected So- 
phronius. Amidſt the happineſs 
of rural eaſe and competence, the 
complacency of uncorrupted vir- 
tue, and the _— domeſtic 
E 


endearments, So ius receives 


the ſummons of his deplorable 


friend, and, with a heart full of 
tenderneſs, flies to his relief. Their 
meeting is in the laſt degree af- 
fecting. The unhappy Calliſtus, 
as well as his infirmities will give 
hun leave, relates thoſe wretc 
circumſtances of his conduct that 


part of his narrative. | 
« Where did I leave off? —T[ 
think I was ſpeaking of gallantry : 


aſtoniſhing aſſurance! ſo to term 


the debauching innocent minds ; 
the enticing and betraying them 
into guilt, and deſtroying the 
ace of families, —I ſay the qua- 


lifying theſe villanies with the ſpe- 


pe 
cious term of gallantries, and ſpeak- 
ing of them as indifferent amuſe- 
ments, is ſuch a ſtretch of i 
and abſurdity, as it is wonderful 
thould be ſuffered: and yet this 


I did 
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I did myſeif, and endured in 
others: and, as if I had not yet 
_ ſufficiently broke through all the 
rules of decency and virtue, nor 
ſufficiently trampled on the rights 
and laws of ſociety, as it I was 
not already plunged too deep in 
| fin, I aſpired to the noble title of 
adulterer. 

« gentleman, with whom J 
intimately converſed, at whoſe 
houſe I was often entertained, 
nay, whom I cailed my friend, 
had been ſome years married to a 


moſt amiable woman : he was a 


kind, tender huſband ; ſhe was a 
virtuous and cbliging wife ; they 


were mutually bleſt in each other, 


till I, ike the malignant fiend, 
envious of their paradife, with 
baſe-cunning, enticed the lovely 
Eve to her ruin; and for a mo- 
mentẽs pleaſure to myſelf, deſtroy- 
ed all the happineſs and peace of 
both their lives! Now curſe me, 
Sophronius !—help me to curſe 
this ſelfiſh, perfidious cruel vil- 
lain! Where can you now find 
the ſhadow of an excuſe? This 
was no ſudden ſtart of paſſion ? 
With half the time and pains it 
coſt me to ſubdue this ſtubborn 
virtue, I might have conquered 
my own paſſions: had all thoſe 
cares, that caution, vigilence, and 
aſſiduĩty to pleaſe ; all thoſe adora- 
tions, humiliations, ſighs, prayers 
and tears, been offered up to god, 
I might have been a ſaint! I now 
became a perfect hypocrite, my per- 
ſon and converſation firit caught 


her attention, but nothing could 


in her eſteem but worth ; alas, 
little pretention had I then 

to it! and yet whilſt I admired 
her eſs, I endeavoured to 
abuſe and undermine it: I re- 
collected all my former virtuous 
ſeatiments, only to further my 
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preſent wicked purpoſe : whilg x 
converſed with her:, I was ſo charm. 
ed with her goodnels, chat ſme. 
times I could fancy that I too 
was good: IU telt 25 iwas again 
Calliſtus, your Calli hus: 1 lored 
her patſionately, and I almoſt bat. 
tered myſelf, as well as her, that 
J loved her innocently : but oh! 
whilſt I would moſt readily have 
ſacrificed my ovn liſe ſor her fafe- 
ty, I was watching ior an oppor- 


tunity to ſacrifice her honour, her 
peace, and periection, to my own 


gratification. What ſtrange con- 
tradictions! my eyes were again 


opened to the beauty of goodneſs; 


I was delightec, I was ſoftened by 
its heaveniy charms ; and I ſeem- 
ed to be both happier and better 


for theſe raptures. of admiration; 


but it was her goodneſs that I admir- 


ed: I again became in love with vir- 
tue, but it was in her; and in pro- 
portion as my eſteem for the beau- 


ties of her mind increaſed, my 
paſſion for her perſonal charms 


grew more violent; ſo that as the 


one invited me to return to vir- 


tue, the other tempted and | 
rũſt in vice: I faw 


voked me to 
E which was the beſt party, 


ut had not reſolution to abandon 


the worſt. I was all war within: 


I was moſt miſerable ! I was ſome- 


times ready to deicroy myſelf, but 
I could not quell my paſſion, ah! 
art thou flattering thyſelf fall? I 
could not! I wonkl not—l never 
reſolutely attæmpted it; I was 2 


vile ſlave to hy zenſual appetites; 


I felt the weignt of my chains; 
they galled me, and J fretted un- 
der them, but I made no ſincere 
efforts to break them. I was con- 
tinually harraſſed by remorſe, and 
yet 1 periifted in my impious 
courle: my deſires could not — 
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been more importunate, more uh- 
eaſr to me, than my conſcience: 


why then did I not obey the lat- 
tor? alas! becauſe, irreſolute as 


| was, the preſent object ſeized 


{\te;t on my attention; I could 
not reſolve to ſacrifice the bliſs I 


every day promiſed myſelf, to the 


doubtful, dittant proſpect of any 
other happineſs ; doubtful it ſeem- 
ed to me, not that I then doubted 
that men would be happy in 
= 3 but that I doubted 
much my reſolution to be good: I 
had ſo long lived in a courſe of 
offences to heaven, that I was 
canſcious it could only be by a 
ſincere repentance, and a thorough 
reformation, that I could recon- 
cie myſelf; and fin was become 
 f ſtrong a habit in me, that I 

feared I had loſt the power of re- 
' forming or repenting; however, 
I could not think of attempting 
it, till I had added this one fin 
more to the black catalogue. 
What a ſtate! — O Sophronius, 


you know not what it is; the mi- 


ſeries of the are happineſs 
to our pleaſures! Hope ſweetens 
their bittereſt portions ; faith en- 
lightens their gloomieſt proſpects, 
whilſt doubt perpetually diſtracts 
our minds; fear caſts a damp up- 
on all our joys; and _— 2 
erer gnaws our hearts. And what 
Vas my reward for all this toil of 
wickedneſs—theſe years of ſlavery 
to a tyrant paſſion! I had—but 
I will not vex your ears, nor have [ 
life enough perhaps, to enter into a 
particular detail of the numberleſs 
ichemes of villany, the little baſe 
arts of cunning, and the thouſand, 
thouſand minute circumſtances, 
of watchful wickedneſs, by which 
I undermined the fondneſs of this 
faithful couple; tainted their ima- 
&:9ations with mutual doubts and 


95 
diſpleaſures, unhinged their prin- 
ciples, corrupted their hearts, and 
utterly deſtroyed the happineſs of 
all the remainder of their lives. 

« After all this tedious prepa- 
ration ; after I had alienated her 
love from her huſband, and ſecur- 
ed it to myſelf ah poor Lucinda, 
what a change! After I had taken 
all theſe pains to work her to my 
purpoſe, I found myſelf ſtill un- 
likely to gain it: ſhe frankly con- 
feſſed ſhe loved me, but flill 
ſtopt my mouth with indignation, 
whenever I attempted to inſinuate 
the completion of my wiſhes. 
Think how I raged with impati- 
ence and 4 do. 

an to fear that all my long la- 
| ks ſchemes would be fruſtrat- 
ed; that after I had incurred all 
the guilt, I ſhould reap no fruit 
from it; when one night that my 
injured friend was out of town, I 
perſuaded her to go to the maſque- 
rade ; there I exerted all my arts 
of prating, of deluding, of cor- 
rupting ; but, as I had long expe- 
rienced the weakneſs their 
power on this obſtinate virtue, I 
prevailed on her at different times 
and by various arguments, 
drink ſeveral glaſſes of Cham- 
paigne, which operated to my 
wiſh : her blood inflamed, her 
imagination heated, her mind ſoft- 
— and her conſcience lulled 
aſleep, I conveyed her to a place 
commodious for my pu and 
there, like a baſe, cruel aſſaſſin, 
deſtroyed her virtue whilſt it 
ſlumbered : but, oh, Sophronius, 
with what terrors did it wake! 
all her guilt, like a hideous ſpec- 
tre, glared before her eyes; her 
ſoul was overcome with confuſion 
and terror; ſhe ſunk into a long 
ſwoon; I knew not whether ſhe 
would ever recover from it :=a 
thou- 


0 
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thouſand dreadful conſeq uences 
crouded to my imagination ; aſto- 
niſhment, compaſſion, feur, ſhame, 
remorſe, and horror, ſhook my 
whole frame: my knees ſmote one 
againſt the other; a cold dew hung 
upon my forehead, and I would 
have given the whole world to 
have recalled one hour. At length 
the was reſtored, to what ? ſhall I 
ſay to life! Alas! the has ever 
fince been dying! O ſir, think 
what a mind unuſed to wilful fin, 
mult feel, that finds itſelf ſudden- 
ly plunged fo deep in guilt !—but 
urely her ſorrow and contrition 
were ſtill deeper! for ſometime 
ſhe ſcemed to be in a manner ſtu- 


Pified ; a dreadful calm held her 


ſoul in ſuſpence; ſhe looked up 
at me with a peaceful unthinking 
countenance ; ſhe held out her 
beautiful hand to me, which mine 
trembled as it received; I ftood 
in that ſtate of feartul expectati- 
on which thoſe unhappy mortals 
feel, who know, by a certain ſtill- 
neſs of all nature, that an earth- 
quake muſt ſucceed: the looked 
round the room with an emotion 
of ſurprize, as not recollecting 


where ſhe was ; then ſhe turned to 


me * with meck enquiring 
eyes; I could not ſpeak; my very 
foul was chilled, my tongue was 
frozen : I looked, I doubt not like 
the guilty robber when brought 
before juſtice, to confront his ac- 
cuſer : ſhe ſeemed to wonder at my 
countenance, and my ſilence, when 
ſudden recollection lighted up her 
eyes with all the rage of all the 
paſſions; her brain ſeemed to boil 
with the heat of her imagination; 
her heart beat with aſtoniſhing 
fury ; now was the dreadful earth- 
quake; her boſom worked with vio- 
lent convulſive heavings ; I dreaded 
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every moment her falling int 
more dangerous fits, fur ſhe could 
not weep ; ſo that I trembled, leg 
the furious conflict within, find. 
ing no vent, ſhould ſuddenly de- 
ſtroyed her: I. threw mylelf. 
her feet, and with ali the moving 
gettures, tender looks, and ſoſtua- 
ing expreſiions I could deviſe, en- 
deavoured to meit her into 

I ſucceeded at laſt, and then had 
reafon to fear that the would have 
been ſtifled with the raging tor. 
rent: I believe it was an hour be. 
fore ſhe was in any degree com- 
poſed ; in all which time ſhe ne- 
ver ſpoke three words, nor hardly: 
looxed on me; her eyes were: 
ſometimes fixed upon . the! fang, 
and ſometimes caſt up to heaven, 
with a look of ſuch unutterable 
anguiſh, as wrung my heart. At: 


Lf. ihe foonmn of was - 


dried up; the ſtorm of paſſion ſub- 
ſided by degrees, and ſhe ſunk in» 
to a fixed thoughtfulneſs for ſome. 
time; then, with an air of reſolu« 
tion and dignity, ſhe defired me, 


in a manner which commanded my. 


obedience, to find her ſome method 
of conveyance home: I put her ins 
a chair with the conicious meaneſ 
of a beaten ſlave. and he leſt me 
to enjoy my triumph. How 1 


enjoyed it! I was diſtracted i I 


feared from her manner I had 10. 
thing further to expect; and yet 
my wiſkes were no leſs eager; ie 
how they were ſatisfed—this was - 
the aſſignation I received next day. 
5 SIR, | . 43 
Think not I am going to . 
preach, you :---no, I am ſenſible] 
ave no right to do it: I am tow 
deeply plunged in guilt myſelf, - 
preſume to upbraid another; my" 


only end in this, is to conjure vi 
you are a gentleman, to be 
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of my reputation; the loſs of feR miſery in the next, and pray 


which only is wanting to compleat 
my miſery. I beſeech you by—your 
love, I was going to ſay, but I 


have no reaſon to think that 1s any 


motive with you to do me good--- 


and to adjure you by that ſacred 
power which I have fo lately offend- 
ed, fuits neither your condition 


vor mine: alas! I have nothing left 


whereby tu more you, but my deep 
diſtreſs—by theſe tears then, by 
theſe ſcalding 'tears, which blot 
the writing, I implore you, let 


not any act or word of inconſide- 


ration, impatience, or reſentment 
eſcape you, that may give a ſuſ- 


picion of my fatal ſecret, when I 


ſolemnly, and moſt reſolutely de- 
for forgiveneſs 
of my paſt ſins, and particularly 
this laſt, great, foul one, that I 
never will repeat it. 
The remainder of my wretched 
days muſt be devoted to forrow, 
and ſevere repentance; would 
to heaven you may be dit- 


poſed to dedicate your own to the 


lame purpoſes! O that we may 
meet, through the mercy of Gad, 
hereafter, in a better ſtate freed frni 
that ſhame and confuſiun which mult 
for ever accompany the fight of 
each other here! ſpare me that mor- 
theation as much as poſſible, witn- 
oat making the ſudden interrupti- 


on of our acquaintance remarkable. 


How happy I have been! it is 
al! paſſed! O 
health of mind and body; O chear- 
ful innocence farewell! come and 
learn of me to ſigh and weep, but 
do not interrupt my folemn ſur- 
dus - do not diſturb the ſacred 
moments of a dying wretch; but 
lnc? vou have utterly deſtroyed 
tie kappineſs of my preſent ſtate 
C eautence, help me to eſcape per- 


peace and eaſe, O 


for the deſolate, 
| _ Lucinda.” 
This was my reward! here was 
the tranſient heaven, to the attain- 
ment of which I had fo long de- 
dicated all my powers, changed in 
a moment to a perfect hell! vexa- 
tion, rage, and remorſe, rent my 
ſoul! I imprecated vengeance on 
myſelf! ſometimes I curſed the 
world, and even poor Lucinda 
then, at the thought of her afflic- 
tion wept like a beaten child. O 
glorious ſtate! what comfort have 
the wicked? what had I to ſooth 
my anguiſh! life was a cruel tor- 
ment to me, and I dared not die! 
The grave could premiſe me no 
refuge from pain! I had no hope! 
I have none now! nov; I muſt die! 
down! down! thou curſed heart, 
and do not choak me! I flattered 
myſelf I could fly from diſpair; 1 
reſolved to change the ſcene, and 


go abroad. I went to Lucinda to 


take my leave; I was told ſhe was 
ill, and confined to her bed; alas, 
ſhe has never been well ſince; her 
conſtitution, as well as her ſpirit, 
is broken; her huſband ſuſpects 
not the cauſe of all her miſe- 
rics, but is miſerable himſelf by 
ſympathy with her; for after my 
fatal deizgn had diſcloſed itſelf, ſhe 
ſoon retraced my wiles, penetrated 
the whole ſcheme of my villany, 
and recovered her huſband's af- 
fection, by her redoubled tender- 


neſs, and attention to him. Since 


my return from abroad, I have 


heard that they live intirely in the 


country, where ſhe employs all her 
time and powers in acts of piety 
and charity; and though her health 
continually decays, has in a great 
meaſure, recovered her ſerenity, 
and chearfulneſs of temper. O that 


g I 
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I had acted like her! perhaps in- 
| ſtead of ſuffering thus, I too might 
now have ſmiled in peace! 


| The Speech of Paſcal Paoli, General 
of the Corhcans, at the Opening 
2 the gencrul Cunjulta, for the 
ear 1768. 
Fellow Countrymen, 


HE confidence with which 
4 the nation has committed to 
me the management of her foreign 
affairs, joined to the duty ariſing 
from that confidence, obliges me, 
purſuant to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, to 
ive you an account at this open- 
ing of the General Aſſembly, of 
the ſtate in which the faid affairs 
now are. I had flattered myſelf 
from the happy poſture they were 
go, that I ſhould 


in a few months a 
have been able to have told my 
countrymen in this afſembly, that 
the period of ſo many troubles 
was at length arrived by means of 
a ſolid and durable peace, which 
ſhould have fixed the moment of 
our repoſe and felicity, but I was 
diſappointed in my expectations; 
every thing was in an inftant 
changed into darkneſs and uncer- 
tainty. The object of peace fo 
greatly deſired, ſeems to fly us 
more and more: and if we may 
give credit to the reports hic 
our enemies endeavour to propa- 
gate, it looks as if from the ſitua- 
tion of affairs it would he neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of our 
conſtitution, to find out, in this 
aſſembly, the moſt efficacious mea- 
ſures for that purpoſe. | 
By the manifeſto of this ſupreme 
government of the 27th of January 
laſt year, you were fully informed 
of the whole ſeries and event of 
the negotiation, undertaken at the 
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court of France, under the glori. 
ous auſpices of his molt Chriſtian 
majeſty, for a final accommoda. 
tion between this State and the 
Republick of Genoa. His mz. 
jeſty duipned to treat upon the 
footing of the preliminaries of 
Caſinca, propoſed by our State for 
the baſis of this accomodation, 
You are not ignorant of the open. 
ings given by us to render it ho- 
nourable and advantageous even 
to the Republic itſelf; and it i; 
alſo known to you in what manner 
it was refuſed by the Republick. 
Thus was the negotiation hroken 
off; and at the ſame time, all 
of an agreement with Genoa va- 
niſhed. His moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, however, ſtill 


riod to the calamity of war which 
hath laſted ſo long, and hath þ 
much conſumed both nations, and 
of reſtoring tranquility and peace, 


his majeſty propoſed by his mi- 


niſtry a new plan of accomodation, 
containing certain conditions, 
which it was ſaid might compen- 
fate to the Republick her quitting 
her pretended right of ſovereign- 
ty over this kingdom. The con- 
ditions propoſed were three: the 
firſt, to leave to the Republick 
the title of king of Corſica. The 
ſecond, to render her a kind of 
homage, like that which his Sc- 
lian majeity pays to the holy fee, 
and to the Roman Pontiff. The 
third, to conſent that the Repub- 


lick ſhould preſerve ſame places in 


Corſica. "Theſe propoſitions were 
examined in the General Conſul 
of laſt year, by a ſpecial deputa- 
tion, united with the grand coun- 


cil of the nation, and that ve 
might always be more and more 
ready to ſhew our ſincere difpoi- 
. tions 


rſiſting in hi 
generous deſign of putting a pe- 
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tions to peace, eſpecially at the 
generous mediation of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty. The firſt and 
ſecond propoſitions were entirely 
cranted; and with regard to the 
third, as the poſſeſſion of ſome 
places in Corſica could only be an 


expence to the Republick, with- 


out the hopes of drawing any profit 
from them; and beſides, as we 


I jay conſidered that this might 
be a ſnare laid for our liberty and 


quiet, the propoſition was model- 
led in ſuch a manner, as even 
upon this head to provide for the 


dlignity of the Republick, without 


being wanting to the tranquility 


and ſecurity of our people. The 


plan was remitted to the court of 
France, which judged it to be a- 


tisfying to all parties, and proper 


for producing the deſired reconci- 
liation. Then our hopes of peace 
were renewed, and appeared to be 
ſo much the better founded, that 
by means of the propoſition which 
had been granted, the Republick 


was to preſerve a kind of high do- 


minion of this kingdom. 

At this time the incident hap- 
yu! of the Jeſuits, who were 
animed from the States of his 


Catholic majeſty, being tr inſport- 


ed to Corlica, in order to be plac- 


ed in the garriſon towns; it ap- 


pears, that the court of France 
thewed herſelf diſpleaſed with the 
Republick, for having ſent the je- 


ſuits, and having made the French 


troops evacuzte the garriſons of 
Ajaccio and Calvi, with the town 
of Algagliola, in which theſe ta- 


thers were placed. Every one of 


you ſaw then the advantageous 
opportunity which preſented itſelf 
to the nation, to make herſelf 
maſter of theſe garriſons ; although 


Genoeſe troops had arrived, che 


Corſica of theſe troops. 
which I was aſſured, that if our 


ble events, and of my 


ardour and zeal of the inhabitants 
for the common cauſe of liberty, 
ſuſtained from without by our 
force and perſeverance, rendered 
the enterprize almoſt certain. In 
tact, the town of Ajaccio was al- 
ready in the power of the nation, 
and the citadel found itſelf in ſuch 
ſtraitned and preſſing circum- 
ſtances, that ſhe could not ſupport 
them much longer. Things being 
in this ſituation, by a letter from 
the French Miniſtry, I was re- 
quired in the name of his maj 

to ſuſpend hoſtilities againit thete 
garriſons, and to. leave them in a 
ſtat2 of ncutrality, and as if they had 
ſtill been guarded by the French 
troops, till the expiration of the 
tour years hxed for the ſtay in 
After 


fate was not then determined, we 
ſhould be at liberty to make good 
our rights. I did not heſitate a 
moment to give up this moſt ad- 
vautageous occaſion, in order to 
pay the readieft and moſt reſpect- 
tul deference to the intentions and 
mediation of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty. Hoſtilities were imme- 
dliately ſuſpended, and a nutrality 
hath been hitherto exactly ob- 
ſerved on our part; although our 
enemies, who have guarded Ajac- 
cio and Calvi, have by repeated 
acts of manifeſt hoſtility provoked 
us to a rupture. | 

This then, fellow countryman, 
15 the ſeries of the moſt remarka- 
conduct 
lince the laſt General Conſulta, 
till the opening of the preſent. 
During all this time our hopes 
and attention have been occupied 


to ſee what would be the event 


of the propoſition of accommada- 
tion made by France, but whe- 
3g 2 EY ther 
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whether the powerful mediation 
of the greateſt of kings, hath not 
been able to bend the natural 
haughtineſs of our enemies to ſen- 
timents of Peace, or from what- 
ever cauſe, as yet concealed from 
us, that the above-mentionec pro- 
_ poſitions have had no effect, and 
all attempts towards an accommo- 
dation. were fruitleſs. It is enough 
for us, my countryman, that we 
have given every reaſonable open- 
ing to convince the world of our 
fincere inclinations for Peace, 
and of the obſtinate averſion to 
Peace which inflames our enemies. 
This reflection is of itſelf fuffictent 
to remove from us all fear that 
any of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
as our enemies ſtudiouſly give 
out, are thinking to employ their 
forces, in order to prevail in the 
unjuſt enterprize hitherto tried in 
vain by the Republic to oppreſs 
and deftroy a Nation, which has 
been exerting all its powers to 
ſhake off the hardeſt and moſt 
barbarous yoke which any Nation 
| hath ever ſuffered, and to reſtore 


and maintain itſelf in its original 


and ancient liberty, far from eve- 
ry other deſign or ambitious pro- 
jet: much leſs docs it appear, 
that we have any thing to ap- 
prehend from France, to which 
we have at all times ſhewn the 
guns reſpe& ; and it was to be 


believed that his moit Chriſtian 


Majeſty, according to the affur- 
ances which he condeſcended to 
give us, that, at he exp'ry of the 
four years of the treaty conclude: 
with the Republic for guarding 
the fortified towns of this iſland, 
which treaty you well know 1s 
now very near expiring ; and af- 
ter the repeated refuſals cf 
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every honourable accomodation 
by which the Republic hath ren. 
dereu uſeleſs his roval mediation 
it was to be believed that be 
would entirely withdraw his trop: 


from Corſica, and would leave to 


the fate of arms the final deciſion 
of the differences between us and 


the Genoeſe. 


This confidence in the honour 
of France ought to make us confi. 


der as vain and groundleſs the re. 
um which have circulated of 

rench troops being ſent into Cor. 
ſica, and of a precarious cefſion 
which the Genoeſe have made of 


this kingdom, in order that fame 
time hence it may be entirely te- 


ſtored to their dominion. In rea- 
lity, however, as it is well known 
to you there has been, a few days 
ago, a certain number of French 
troops landed at Ajaccio, and it 
is believed that there ſhall imme- 
diately arrive a greater number 
of them, while we are totally ig- 
norant of the motives and the de- 
ſign of this new expedition. This 
unexpected event which hath, ex- 


cited the general ſolicitude of our 


people, preſents a new objection 
application and reflection in 


this General aflembly. "That we 


may be employed in taking all 


the precautions which the indiſpen- 


ſabie concerns of our liberty and 
independency require, to main- 
tain which, the Nation hath come 
under ſuch ſolemn engagements. 
Whatever reſolution you ſhall 
take on this emergency, I 

not but it will be always con- 
formable to your tried zeal and to 
the expectations of the people, 
who have entruſted you with this 
;ublic repreſentation. * 


* When ce fee what feruggles thele brave People make in the defend 
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[ T renflated from VOLTAIRE 4 


ANY perſons worthy of 
credit have ſeen Jeannot 
and Colin at ſchool, in the town 
of Iifoire, in Auvergne, a town 
famous all over the world for its 
college and its caldrons. Jeannot 


was the ſon of a dealer in mules, 


of great reputation; and Colin 
owed his birth to a good ſubitan- 
tial farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who cultivated the land with four 
mules; and who, after he had 
paid all taxes and duties, at the 
rate of a fol per pound, was not 
rery rick at the year's end. 
Jeannot and Colin were very 
kandfome, conſidering they were 
natives of Auvergne ; they highly 
loved each other; and they had 
little ſecret connexions, certain 
little ſamiliarities, of ſuch a nature, 
as men always recolle& with plea- 
ſure, when they afterwards meet 
in the world. $927 
Their ſtudies were very nigh 
huſhed, when a taylor brought 
Jeannot a velvet fuit of three co- 
ours, with a waiſtcoat of Lyons, 
which was extremely well fancied: 
with theſe came a letter addreſſed 
to Mon. dela Jeannotiere. Colin 
admired the coat, and was rot at 
all jealous; but Jeannot aſſumed 
az wr of ſuperiority, which gave 
Colin ſome uneaſineſs. 
moment Jeannot abandoned his 
ladies; he contemplated himſelf 


in a glaſs, and deſpiſed all man- 


kind. Soon after, a valet-de-cham- 


tn 


From that 


hre arrives poſt-haſte, and brings 
a ſecond letter to the marquis de 
la jeannotiere; it was an order from 
his father, by which he was de- 
ſired to repair directly to him at 
Paris. Jeannot got into his chaiſe, 
giving his hand to Colin with a 
ſmile, which denoted the ſuperio- 
rity of a patron. Colin felt his 
littleneſs, and wept. Jeannot de- 
parted in all the pomp of his 
glory. 

Such readers as take a pleaſure 
in being inſtructed, ſhould be in- 
formed, that Mouſ. Jeannot the 
father, had, with great rapidity, 
acquired an immenſe fortune by 
buſineſs. Ycu will aſk how ſuch 
great fortunes are made? my an- 
{wer is, by luck. Monſ. Jeannot 
had a good perſon, ſo had his wife; 
and ſhe had ſtill tome freſhneſs re- 
maining. They went to Paris on 
account of a lav- ſuit, which ruined 
them; when fortune, which raiſes 
and depreſſes men at her pleaſure, 
preſented them to the wite of an 
undertaker belonging to one of the 
hoſpitals for the army, a man of 

reat talents, who might make it 


his boaſt, that he had killed more 


ſoldiers in a year than cannons de- 
ſtroy in ten, Jeannot pleaſed the 
wite; the wife of Jeannot pleaſed 
the undertaker. Jcannot was ſoon 
employed in the undertaker's buſi- 
neſs; this introduced him to other 
buſineſs. When our boat runs 
with wind and ſtream, we have 
nothing to do but let it fail on; 
we then make an immenſe fortune 


with eaſe! The poor creatures, who 


—— 


of their invaded libertics 3 4 generous pity riſes in every humane breaft, 
and wwe wiſh, that, either of themjelves, or by the timrly nffiftance of 
jene neighbouring power, they may be able to riſe ſupcrior to their 


fortunes. 


g 3 from 
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from the ſhore ſee you purſue your 
voyage with full fail, ſtare with 
aſtoniſhment; they cannot conceive 
to what you owe your ſucceis; 
they envy you at randem, and 
write pamphlets againſt you which 
you never read. This is juit what 
happened to Jeannot the father, 
who ſoon became Monſ. de la J-an- 
potiere; and who, having pur- 
chaſed a marquiſate in fix months 
time, took the young marquis his 
ſon from ſchool, in order to intro- 
duce him to the polite world at 
Paris. 

Colin, whofe heart was replete 
with tenderneſs, wrote a letter of 
compliments to his old companion, 
and congratulated him on his good 
fortune. The little marquis wrote 
him no anſwer. Colin was to 
much afflicted at this, that he was 
taken ill. | 

The father and mother immedi- 
ately configned the young marquis 
to the care of a governor : this go- 


vernor, who was a man of faſhion, 


and who knew nothing, was not able 
to teach his pupil any thing. The 
marquis would have had his fon 
learn Latin; this his lady was 
againſt. They hereupon referred 
the matter to the judgment of an 
author, who had at that time ac- 
quired great reputation by his en- 
tertaining performances. He was 
invited to dinner. The maſter of 
tbe houſe immediately addreſſed 


him thus: Sir, as you underſtand 


Latin, and are a man acquainted 
with the court. I underſtand 
Latin! I do not know a word of it, 
anſwered the wit; and I think my- 
ſelf the better for being unac- 

vainted with it: it is very evi- 
— that a man ſpeaks his own 
language in greater perſection 
when 4 does not divide his appli- 


[1763 
cation between it and foreign lan. 
guages. Only conſider our ladies; 


they have a much more agreeable 


turn of wit than the men; theit 
letters are written with a hundred 
times the grace of ours: this ſupe. 
riority they owe to nothing elſe 
but their not underſtanding Latin.“ 

Well, was J not in the right? 
ſaid the lady, I would have my 
fon prove a notable man, I would 
have him ſucceed in the world; 
and you. fee that if he was to un- 
derſtand Latin he would be ruined. 
Pray, are plays and operas per- 
formed in Latin? do lawyers 
plead in Latin? do men court a 
miſtreſs in Latin?“ The marquis, 
dazzled by theſe reaſons, gave up 
the point; andit was reſolved, that 
the young marquis ſhould not 


miſpend his time in endeavouring 


to become acquainted with Cicero, 
Horace, and Virgil. Then what 
ſhall he learn ? for he, muſt know 
ſomething ; might not one teach 
him a little geography!“ ſaid the 
father. Of what uſe will that 
be? anſwered the governor: when 
the marquis goes to his eſtate, 
will not the poſtilliun know the 
roads? they certainly will not car- 
ry him out of his way: there 15 no 
occaſion for a quadrant to travel 
th:ther ; and one can go very com- 
modiouſiy from Paris to Auvergne 
without knowing what latitude 
one 18 in.” 3 

« You are in the right, replied 


the father: but I have head of a 


fine ſcience called aſtronomy, if | 
am not miſtaken.” *« Blefs me! 
ſaid the governor, do people regu- 
late their conduct by the influence 
of the ſiars, in this world? and 
muſt the young gentleman perplex 
himſelf with the calculation af 
an eclipſe, when he finds it ny 
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calculated to his hand in an alma- 
rac, which, at the ſame time, 
reaches him the moveable feaſts, the 
age of the moon, and that of all 
the princeſſes in Europe? 

The lady agreed perfectly with 
the governor; the little marquis 
was tranſported with joy; the 
father remained undetermined. 
« What then is my ſon to learn?“ 
(jd he. To become amiable, an- 
ſaered the friend who was conſult- 
ed; and if he knows how to pleate, 
he will know all that need be 
known; this art he will learn in 
the company of his mother, with- 
out either he or ſhe being at any 
trouble.“ 


The lady upon hearing this, em- 


braced the ignorant flatterer, and 


ſaid, © It is eaſy to fee, Sir, that 


you are the moſt knowing man in 


the world ; my ſon will be intirely 


indebted to you for his education: 
I think, how ever, it would not be 


amiſs if he was to know ſomething 


of hiſtary.“ „Alas, madam, what 


is that good for? anſwered he; 


there certainly is no uſeful or en- 
tertaining hiſtory but the hiſtory of 
the day: all antient hiſtories, as 


one of our wits has obſerved, are 


only fables that men have agreed 
to admit as true: with regard to 


modern hiſtory, it is a meer chaos, 


a confuſion which it is impoſſible 
to make any thing of. Of what 
conſequence is it to the young 
marquis your ſon, to knew that 
Charlemagne inſtituted the twelve 
peers of France, and that his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſtammered ?” 
« Admirably ſaid, cried the go- 
vernor ; the genius of young per- 
ſons is ſmothered under an heap 
of uſeleſs knowledge: but of all 
ſciences, the moſt abſurd, and that 
which, in my opinion, is moſt cal- 


culated to ſtifle genius of every 
kind, is geometry. The objeQs 
about which this ridiculous ſcience 
is converſant, are ſurfaces, lines, 
and points, that have no exiſtence 
in nature: by the force of imagi- 
nation, the geometrician makes a 
hundred thouſand curve lines paſs 
between a circle and a right line 
that touches it, when, in reality, 
there is not room for a ſtraw to 
paſs there. Geometry, if we con- 
ſider it in its true light, is a meer 
jeſt, and nothing more.“ 

The marquis and his lady did 
not well underſtand the governor's 
meaning, yet they were entirely of 


his opinion. 


« A man of quality, like the 

young marquis, continued he, 
ſhould not rack his brains with 
uſeleſs ſciences. If he one day 
ſhould have occafion for a ſublime 
geometrician to take a plan of the 
lands of his eſtate, he may get 
them ſurveyed for money: if he 
has a mind to trace the antiquity 
of his noble family, which leads 
the inquirer back to the moſt re- 
mote ages, he will ſend for a Be- 
nedictine: it will be the ſame thing 
with regard to all other arts. A 
young man of quality, endowed 
with a happy genius, is neither a 
painter, a mutician, an architect, 
nor a graver; but he makes all 
theſe arts flourith, by generouſſy 
encouraging them, it is, doubtleſs, 
better to patronize than to prac- 
tiſe them: it is enough tor the 
young marquis to have a taite ; it 
is the buſineſs of artiſts to exert 
themſelves for him; and it is in 
this ſenſe that it is ſaid, very juſtly, 
of people of quality (I mean thoſe 
that are very rich) that they kuow 
all things, without having learnt 
any thing; for they, in fact, come 

84 | e 
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at lat to know how to form a 
judgment concerning whatever 
they order or pay for.” 

The ignorant man of fathion 
then ſpoke to this purpoie : ++ You 
have very juſtly obſerved, madam, 
that the grand end which a man 
ſhould have in view 1s to ſucceed 
in the world? can it poſſibly be 
ſaid, that this ſucceſs is to be ob- 
taiued hy cultivating the ſciences ? 
did any body ever ſo much as 
think ot talking of geometry in good 
company? does any one ever ::iquire 
of a man of the world, what ſtar 
riſes with the fun? who cnquires 
at ſupper, whether the long-haired 
Clocdto paſſed the Rhine?“ No, 
doubtleſs, cried the marchioncſs, 
_ whom her charms had, in ſome 
meaſure, initiated in the polite 
world; and my ſon ſhould not ex- 
tinguiſh his genius by the ſtudy 
of all this ſtuff. But what is he, 
after all, to learn? for it is proper 
that a young perſon of quality 
ſhould know how to ſhine upon an 
occaſion, as my hufband obſerves. 
I remember to have heard an 
abbe ſay, that the moſt delightful 
of all ſciences, is ſomething that 
begins a B.“ “With a B, madam? 
is it not botany you mean? No, 
it was not botany he ſp:ke of; 
the name of the ſcience he menti- 
oned began with B, and ended 
with en. Oh, I take you, madam 

ſaid the man of faſhion; it is B:a- 
fon you mean; it is indeed a pro- 
found ſcience; but it is no longer 
in faſhion, fince the people of 
quality have ceaſed to cauſe their 
ams to be painted upon the doors 


of their coaches; it was once the 


_ moſt uſeful thing in the world, in 
a well-regulated ftate. Beſides, 
this ſtudy would be cndlefs ; now- 
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a-days there is hardly a barber that 
has not his coat of arms; and you 
know that whatever becomes com. 
mon is but little eſteemed.” In 
fine, after they had examined the 
excellencics and defects of all the 
ſciences, it was determined that 
the young marquis ſhould learn 
to dance. 5 
Nature, which does all, had 
given him a talent that quickly dif. 
played itſelf ſurpriſingty; it was 
that of ſinging ballads agreeably, 
The graces of youth, joined to 
th:< ſuperior gift, cauſed him to be 
looked upon as a young man of 


the brighteſt hopes. He was be. 


loved by the women; and having 
his head full of ſongs, he com- 
poied ſome for his miſtreſs. He 
ſtole from the ſong © Bacchus and 


Love“ in one ballad; from that 


of „Night and Day” in another; 


and from that of Charms and 
Alarms“ in a third. But as there 


were always in his verſes ſome ſu- 
13 teet, or not enough, he 
ad them corrected for twenty 
Louiſd'ors a ſong ; and in the an- 
nals of literature he was put upon 
a level with the La Fares, Chau- 


lieus, Hamiltons, Sarrazins, and 
Voitures. of 


The marchioneſs then looked 
upon, herſelf as the mother of a 
wit, and gave a ſupper to the wits 


of Parts. Te png n_ | 
; he acqui | 


was ſoon turne 
art of ſpeaking without knowing 
his own — * and he became 
E in the habit os being good 

r nothing. When his father found 


he was ſo eloquent, he very much 


regretted that his ſon had not 


learned Latin; for he would hare 


. 


bought him a very lucrative place 
among the gentry of the f 
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robe. The mother who had more 
elevated ſentiments, undertook to 
procure à regiment for her ſon; 
and in thc mean time, courtſhip 
was his occupation. Love is ſome- 
times more expenſive than a regi- 
ment. He was extremely profuſe, 
whilit his parents exhauſted their 
finances ſtill more, by living like 
people of the firſt quality. | 
A young widow of quality, their 
ncighbour, who had but a moder- 


ate fortune, had an inclination to 


ſecure the great wealth of mon. 
and madam de la Jeannotiere, by 
appropriating it to herſelf, by the 
means of a marriage with the 
young marquis. She allured him 
to vitit her; ſhe admitted his ad- 


direſſes; ſhe ſhewed that ſhe was 


not indifferent to him; the led him 
on by degrees; ſhe inchanted and 
capuvatcd him without much dif- 
ficulty; ſometimes ſhe laviſhed 
praiſes upon him, ſometimes ſhe 
gave him advice; ſne became the 
moſt intimate friend both of the 


father and mother. An elderly 


lady, who was their neighbour, 


propoſed the match. The parents, 
_ dazzled by the glory of ſuch an 


alliance, accepted the propoſal 
with joy. They gave their only 
ſon to an intimate friend. The 
young marquis was upon the point 
of marrying a woman whom he 
adored, and by whom he was 
beloved ; the friends of the family 


| congratulated them, the marriage 


articles were juſt going to be drawn 
up, whilit wedding cloaths were 


making for the young couple, and 


their epithalamium compoſing. | 
The young marquis was one day 
upon his knees betore his charm- 
ing miſtreſs, whom love, eſteem, 
and friendſhip, were going to make 
his own; in a tender and fpitited 


converſation, they enjoyed a fore-- 
taſte of their happineſs ; they con- 
certed meaſures to lead a happy 
life; when all on a ſudden a valet- 
de-chambre, belonging to the 
old marchioneſs, arrives in a great 
fright. © Here's fad news, ſaid 
he; officers remove the effects of 
my maſter and miſtreſs; the credi- - 
tors have ſeized upon all, by vir- 
tue of an execution; and I am 
obliged to make the beſt ſhiſt I can 
to have my wages paid.” * Let 
us ſee, ſaid the marquis, what is 
this ? what can this adventure 


mean «© Go, ſaid the widow, 


pO 2 and puniſh thoſe vil- 
ains.” He runs, he arrives at 
the houſe ; his father was already 
in priſon : all the ſervants had fled 
difterent ways, each carrying off 
whatever he could lay his hands 
upon. His mother was alone, with- 
out aſſiſtance, without comfort, 
drowned in tears: ſhe had nothing 
left but the remembrance of her: 
fortune, of her beauty, her faults, 
and her extravagant expences. 
After the fon had wept a long 
time with his mother, he at length 
_ to her, ** Let us not give our-* 
elves up to deſpair; this young: 
widow * me 3 23 
more generous than rich, I can an 
ſwer for her; I will fly to her, and 
bring her to you.” He returns to 
his miſtreſs, and finds her in 
company with a very amiable 


| mp officer. What, is it you, 


r. de la Jeannotiere, ſaid ſie; 
what buſineſs have you here? Is: 
it proper to forſake one's mother 
in ſuch a manner? G0 to 
that poor, unfortunate woman, and * 
tell her, that I fall waſh her well: . 
I have occaſion for a chambermaid, 
and will give her the preference.” 
„My lad, ſaid the officer, * | 

W 
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well ſhaped; if you are williug to 
liſt in my company, you may de- 
peng upon good uſage.” 

e marquis, thunderſtruck, 
and with a heart enraged, went in 
queſt of his old governor, made 
him acquainted with his misfor- 
tune, and aſked his adyce. The 
governor propoſed to him to be- 
come a tutor, like himſelf. Alas! 
ſaid the marquis, I know nothing, 
vou have taught me nothing, and 
you are the firſt cauſe of my miſ- 
fortunes ;” he ſobbed when he 
| ſpoke thus. Write romances, 

aid a wit who was preſent; it 
15 an admirable reſource at Paris.” 
The young man, in greater de- 
ſpair than ever, ran to his mother's 
confeſſor : he was a Theatin of 
great reputation, who directed the 
conſciences only of women of the 
firſt rank. As ſoon as he ſaw him, 
be ran up to him, My God, Mr. 


Marquis, where is your coach?“ 


ſaid he; how is the good lady your 
mother?” The poor unfortunate 

ung man gave him an account 
of what had befallen his family. 
In proportion as he had explained 
himſelf, the Theatin aſſumed an 
air more grave, more indifferent, 
and more diſtant. My ſon, ſaid 
he, it is the will of God that you 
ſhould be reduced to this conditi- 
on; riches ſerve only to corrupt 
the heart ; God, in his great mer- 
cy, Kew then reduced your mother 
to „ Yes, Seo,” an- 
2 „ « So much 
the better, ſaid the confeſſor; her 
election is the more ſure.” << But 
father, ſaid the marquis, is there 


in the meantime no hopes of ſome 


aſſiſtance in this world ?”” «© Fare- 
wel, my fon, ſaid the confeffor; a 
court lady is waiting for me.” 
'The marquis was almoſt ready 
to faint; he met with much the 
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ſame treatment from all; and ac. 
quired more knowledge of the 
world in half a day, than he had 
done in all the reſt of his life. 
Being quite overwhelmed with 
deſpair, he ſaw an old-fathioned 
chatie advance, which reſembled 
an open waggon with leather cur. 
tains; it was followed by four 
enormous carts which were loaded. 
In the chaite there was a yo 
man, dreſſed in the ruſtic manner; 
he had a round, treih countenance, 
replete with ſweetneſs and gaiety. 
His wife, a little woman of a 
brown complexion, and an agree- 
able figure though ſomewhat fat, 
ſat cloſe by him: the carriage did 
not move on like the chaite of a 
petit- maĩitre; the traveller had 
time ſufficient to contemplate the 


marquis, who was motionleſs, and 


immerſed in ſorrow. ©* Good 


cried he, I think that is Jeannot.” 


Upon hearing this name, the mar- 


quis lifts up his eyes, the carriage 


ſtops, and the marquis cries out, 
« It is Jeannot, it is Jeannot 


himſelf.” The little fat bumpkin |} 
gives but one ſpring from his car. 


riage, and runs to embrace his 
old companion. ſeannot recol- | 
lected his friend Colin; ſhameand 


tears overſpread his countenance. 


4 You have abandoned me, ſaid 
Colin; but, though you are 2 
great man, I will love you for 
ever.” Jeannot, confuſed and af- 
fected, with ſobs related to him a 


great part of his hiſtory. Come 


to the inn Where [ lodge, and tell 


me the reſt of it, ſaid Colin; em- 


brace my wife here, and let us g 
and dine together.“ 

They walk all three on foot, fal- 
4 What 
is all this train, ſaid * 
does it belong to you? Ves, 1. 
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lar- 
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ſaered Colin, it all belongs to me 


and to my wife; we are zult come 


om the country; | am at the 
head of a good manufacture of 
tin and copper; I hive married 
the daugliter ok a merchant well 
provided with all utenils necefiary 
do the great as well as the little: 
we * great deal; God bleſſes 
us; we have not changed our Cun- 
dition; we are happy; we will 
aſſt our friend Jeannot. Be no 
longer a marquis; altthe grandeur 
in 5 world is not to be compared 
to a gocd friend. You ſhall re- 
turn with me to the country; I 
will teach you the trade; it is not 
very difficult; I will make you 
my partner, and we will live mer- 
rily in the remote corner where we 
were born.“ | 
jeannot, quite tranſported, felt 
emotions of grief aud joy, tender- 
neſs and 'hame ; and he ſaid with- 


in hiaifelf, «© My faſhionable 
friends have betrayed me, and Co- 


lin, whom I detpiſed, is the only 
one who comes to relieve me.” 
What inſtruction is this! Colin's 
goodneſs of heart cauſes the ſeeds 
of a virtuous diſpoſition, which the 
world had not quite ſtifled in Jean- 
not, to ſprout up: he was ſenſible 


that he could not forſake his father 


and mother. We will take care 
of your mother, ſaid Colin; and 

as to the good man your 
father, who is in jail, I know 


ſomething of buſineſs; his credi- 


tors, ſee in 


he has nothing, will 
compromi 


matters for a triflle; 


I take the whole affair upon my- 


ſelf.” Colin found means to pro- 


cure the father's enlargement : 


Jeannot returned to the country 
with his relations, who reſumed 
their former way of life : he mar- 
ried a fiſter of Colin's, who, be- 
wg of the ſame temper with her 
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brother, made him compleatly hap- 
py. Jeannot the father, Jeannot 
the mother, and Jeannot the ſon, 
were thus convinced that happi- 
neis is not the reſult of vanity. 


A jhort Acccount of /uch Engliſh Wri- 
ters as have wuritten againſt Religion. 
[Tranſlated from Voltaire's Cata- 
logue, Raijenne des Ejprits forts, 
Sc. Addreſſed to the Prince of 
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* OUR highneſs aſks, who- 
are they who have been fo 
audacious as to riſe up, not only 
againſt the papacy, but even againſt 
— ? the number of them 
is prodigious, 2 in Eng- 
land. Amon e firſt, is, lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who lived 
in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, known by his treatiſes on the 
religion of Laymen, and that of 
the Gentiles. | | 
Hobbes acknowledged no other 
religion, than that eſtabliſhed by 
the government, he was abſolute- 
ly againſt two maſters, making the 
magiſtrate the real high-prieſt. 
This doctrine irritated all the cler- 
gy ; they exclaimed againſt it, as 
a ſcandal, an impious innovation. 
As to ſcandal, if by that be meant 
what cauſes one to fall, ſomething 
of that there was in it; but of inno- 
vation not a ſingle grain, the king 
in England having for a long time 
been dead of the Engliſh church. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia is likewiſe 
the head of her church throughout 
a country of greater extent than 
the Roman Empire. During the 
Roman common-wealth, the 
reſided over religion, and every 
Roman emperor was High-Prieft. 
Lord Shaftſbury much exceeds 
Herbert and Hobbes both in bold- 
neſs and ſtile, His contempt Þ od 
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the Chriſtian religion breaks out 
too glaringly. » 

Wollaſton's Natural Religion 1s 
written with much more reſerve 
and precaution ; but wanting lord 
Shaftſbu 's amenities, has ſcarce 
been we but by philoſophers. 


T O L A N D. 

Toland has been much more vio- 
lent in his thruſts. He was of a 
' lofty and independent ſpirit; with 
more moderation, he might have 
from that poverty in 
which he was born, to a decent 
fortune ; but incenſed by perſecu- 
tion, he wrote againſt Chriſtianity 
with all the virulence of hatred 
and revenge. 

In his firſt book, entitled, Chrii- 
tianity not mytterious, he him- 


ſelf had written not a little myſ- 


teriouſly, throwing a veil over 
his boldneſs. But being cenſured 
and proſecuted in Ireland, he tore 
aſide the veil, and declared open 
war againſt Chriſtianity. Ns 
It cannot but appear ſtrange, 
that, though proſecuted and har- 
raſſed in Ireland, for his moſt cir- 
cumſpe&t book, in England, he 
was never called to account for the 
moſt audacious of his writings. 
Hie is charged with having con- 
cluded his Pantheiſticon with the 
following blaſphemous prayer, 
which, indeed, is found in ſome 
editions: Omnipotens & ſempiterne 
Bacche, qui hominum corda donis 
turs recreas, concede propitius, ut 
gui hifternis poculis agroti facti ſunt, 

ernis curentur, fer pocula pocu- 
forum Amen! But this prophane- 
neſs being a y of a prayer in 
the Romiſh church, the Engliſh 
only laughed at it. Beſides, this 
prophane prayer has been proved 
to be none of Toland's, but made 
in France two hundred years be- 
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to be found in Le Careme 
riſe, or, Lent allegoriſed, 

in 1563; and that crack-brained 
fellow of a Jeſuit, Garaſſe ſpeak; 


of it in Doctrine C ureenje, l. lj. 


201. 

a n Toland ſhewed great firmneſs at 
his death, which was in 1721, ex. 
piring with theſe words, I am 
ing to ſleep. Some copies of ver- 
ſes were written in honour of him, 
the authors of which may be ſup⸗ 
poſed not to have been cleryy. 
men. | 

L U 
It is very unjuſtly that the great 
philoſopher Locke has been rank. 
ed among the enemies of the Chriſ. 
tian religion. In his book on the 
reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, he 
takes the liberty of deviating ſome- 


times from the common belief; 
but the — of the primitives, 


called Quakers, though making 
ſo great a figure in Penſylvania, 
differs ſtill more from common 
Chriſtianity; yet are they reputed 
8 

He has been charged with not 
believing the immortality of the 
ſoul, becauſe he held, that God be- 
ing the abſolute and omnipotent 


maſter of all things, could, if s 


diſpoſed, impart ſenſation and 
thought to matter. Mr. Voltaire 
has proved a good champion fur 
him againſt that reproach, demon- 
ſtrating, that God can eternally 
preſerve the atom, or monade, on 
which he has been pleaſed to con- 
fer the gift of cogitation. This 
was likewiſe the opinion held by 
the celebrated and reverend priet 


Gaſſendi, the pious defender of 
whatever 1s in the Epicurean 


doctrine. See his famous letter 


« From 
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« From whence have you this 
notion? If it proceeds from the 
body, you Cannot be without ex- 
tention. Inform us how the ſpe- 
cies, or idea of the body, which 
is extended, can be received in 
you, that is, in a ſubſtance unex- 
tended.---You, indeed, know that 
vou think; but you who think, 
ou know not what kind cf ſub- 
lance you are, though the opera- 
tion of thought be known to you. 
The principle of your eſſence is 
hidden from you, and you know 
not the nature of that ſubitance, 
of which one of the operations 1s 


to think, &c.” | 


Locke was perfectly eaſy in his 
lat momento, ſaying to lady Math- 
am, and thoſe about him, Life 
is a mere vanity “.. 
Biſhop TAYLOR and TINDAL. 

It is, perhaps, with no leſs in- 
juitice, that Taylor, _ of 
Down and Connor,. has been 
branded with inſidelity, on ac- 


count of his Ductor Dubitantium. 


But as for Doctor Tindal au- 
thor of Chriſtianity as old as the 
creation, he has ever been the moſt 
intrepid aſſerter of natural religion, 
and likewiſe of the Hanover:tan 
ſucceſſion. He was one of the beſt 
hittorians in England, and enjoyed 
a penſion of two hundred pounds 


a year till his death. So far from 


being, like the generality, charm- 
cd with Pope's writings, he ac- 
counted him void of :euius and 


imagination, a mere veriifier, who 


walled himſelf of the wit of others. 
This, to be ſure, made Pope his 
unplacable enemy: then, Iiadal 
was a zcalous Whig, and Pope a 


| Jacobite; ſo that it is no .. ouder 


kope has treated him with ſuch 
\1-ulence in his Dunciad, a piece 
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imitated from Dryden, and too full 
of ſcurrilous in vectives, and nau- 
ſeous imagery. 
CO IN. 
One of the moſt inveterate and 


moſt formidable enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity, was Anthony Collins, a 


man of vaſt erudition, and a good 


metaphyſician. But it is to be la- 
mented, that he entirely exerciſed 
ſuch talents againſt Chriſtianity. 
Doctor Clarke, a celebrated Soci- 
nian,, and author of an excellent 
book, in which he demonſtrates 
the exiſtence of God, never could 
give a ſatis factory anſwer to Col» 
lins's books, and has been redu- 
ced to ſupply the want of argu- 
ments with : boſe. 

His philoſophical enquiries into 


human liberty, the foundations of 


Chriſtianity, the literary ſenſe -of 
the prophecies, and free-thinking, 
ſtill remain above all anſwer. . 
WOOLSTON. 
The too famous Thomas Wool- 
ſton, of Cambridge, A. M. dif- 
ting.uiſhed himſelf about the year 
1726, by his diſcourſes againſt the 
miracles of Chriſt ; and to openly 
did he carry on his attacks againft 
Chriſtianity, as to ſell his books in 
his own houſe at London. "Three 
editions, of ten thouſand copies 
each, were worked off with al! 
poſſible diipatch. EL 
Audacicuſneſs and ſcandal had 
never yet been carried to ſuch u 
pitch. Our Saviour's miracles and 
reſurrection he calls puerilities, idle 
ſtories. He ſays, that Jeſus Ohriſt, 
in changing the water into wine, 
for gueits, who already had their 
ſkins full, very probably means, 
that he made punch; God's being 
carried by the Gevil on a pinnarie 
of 
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of the temple, and on a mountain, 
from whence he had a view of all 
the kingdoms of the earth, is, with 
him, a monſtrous blaſphemy. The 
ſending the devil into a herd of 
two thouſand ſwine, the cauſing 
the fig-tree to wither, for not bear- 
ing figs when figs were not in ſea- 
ſon, the transnguration of Jeſus, 
the ſnining of his apparel, his diſ- 
courſe with Moſes and Elias; in a 
word, the whole of his ſacred hiſ- 
' tory, is traveilied into a ludi- 
crous romance. Such is Wool- 
ſton's effrontery, that he does not 
ſtick at the moſt contemptucus 
names, often calling our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, the fellow, a vagrant, 
a mendicant friar. „ 

He brings himſelf off, however, 


by the help of a myſtical conſtruc- 


tion, ſaying, that thoſe miracles 
are onlypious allegories: but this 
ſhift has not preſcrved his beol:s 
from being held in utter deteſta- 
tion by all good Chriſtians, 

A church- going woman meeting 
him one day, ſpit in his face; 
but he, quietly wiping it, only 


ſaid, bis it wvas that the Jews 


treated your Cad.. He died with- 
out the Jealt diſquietude, ſaying 


only, is is a paſs every man muſt 


come to. Ihe Dictionnaire Hiſto- 
rique Portatif de ! Abbe l' Avocat, 
and a later Dictionnaire Portatif 

ſay, that Wooliton died under con- 
ſinement in 173; ; which is utter- 
ly falſe. Scveral of my acquain- 
tances viſited him in his hovſe, 


where he was at liberty when he 


died. — 
WW 


Dr. W of G—, 
has been looked on as one of the 


boldeſt infidels that ever put pen to 


paper; having, after commenting 


— — 
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on Shakeſpeare, whoſe comed; 
and fomenmes tragendes, warm 
with {mu'ty puns, and patlages of. 
fenhve to a chatte Car, mainta; 

in his Divine Legation of Mo 
that God did not let his Choſen 
people into tae immortal ity of the 
foul. The — may, perhaps, hare 
been ſomething wo huriiily jud 
The nation being offended at his 
odious Character for pride and 
acrimony, a great deal has been 
written againit him. The two unt 
volumes of his work were j 


to be only an oftentatious jumble 


of ſcholaſtic rubbiſh, in which he 
does not fo much as handl: his ſub. 
ject, and in many things they make 
againſt it, as ſolely tending to 
prove. that all legi/lators have laid 


_ down the immortality of the ſoul 


as the principle of their religion; 
and even herein W—--- h. 


is miſtaken ; for neither Sanconiz- 


thon the Phoenician, nor the Chi- 
neſe book of the Five Kings, nor 


Confucius, admit that principle. 


But the doctor, with all his ſab 
terfuges, has not been able to an- 
ſwer the weighty perſonal argu- 
ments with which he has been 
plied. You affirm, that all ſages 
have made the ſoul's tmmortaluy, 
and pumiſhments and rewards a 
ter death, as the baſis of religion. 


Now Moſes ſays not a word d 
theſe things, neither in his de- 


calogue, nor in any of his laws: 
therefore Moſes, ac-ording to your 
own words, was not a ſage. 


dogma, if he knew it, how culpt- 


ble is he in not teaching it 


ta- people? if he was ignorant 
of it, how unfit to be aleguſlator? 

Either God inſpired Moſes, @ 
he was only a mere pretender, 2 
. Arai quack? 


— 


* A. Veitaire, 7s mifiaken, for, he was at the Time of his D-ath, a Pri- 


four within the Rates of the King's Beuch. 


Now he either was, or was not, | 
acquainted with this important 


a F 


ear 82 


on the Moſaic law. 


if vou make God to have impoſed 


my of a deceitful mortal. 


feats; and rewarding 


r ene 
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wack: it Cod did inſpire Moſes, 
we cannot ſuppoſe he concealed 
from kim the toul's immortality ; 
ind if God did not inform him of 
what all the Egyptians knew, God 
may be ſaid to have impoſed on 
him, and likewiſe on all his peo- 
ple. If Moſes was no more than a 
quack, this at once ſabverts the 
whole Moſaic law, and, conſe- 
gently, ſaps the foundation of 
S Chriſtian religion, as built 
In a word, 


on Moſes, this is a diſhonour to 
the infinitely perfect Being, not 
to be thought of without horror, 
and charging him with the infa- 
Which 
ever way you turn, ſtill are you 
Ity of blaſphemy. 
You think to clear yourſelf, by 
faving that God dealt with his 
ple in ready money, immediate- 
y puniſhing their tranſgreſſions 
with petiilence, famine, and de- 


behaviour by plenty, health, and 
vitonies. A pitiful evaſion, in- 
deed! For, how many notorious 
tranſpreſſors lived amidſt every 
enjoyment ; witneſs Solomon him- 


ſelt. Who, with any ſenſe and 


modeſty remaining, will ſay, that 
among the Jews, no villain eſ- 
caped temporal puniſhment ? How 
frequently does the ſcripture ſpeak 
of the proſperity of the wicked ? 

We knew, before you, that 
neither the decalogue nor Leviticus 


- mentions the ſoul's immortality or 


ſpirituality, nor future puniſh- 


ments nor rewards; but was it 
pour buſineſs to tell us ſo? what 


is excuſeable in a layman, is not 
ſo in an eccleſiaſtic; eſpecially you 
ought not to have filled four hea 
volumes in telling us ſo. 


their good 


ous eloquence. 


Theſe are the objections againſt 
neces — He has not, indeed, 
ſpared his adverſaries; and, in 
ſhort, he thought he had very 

od reaſon for ſo doing; his 

-----k bringing him in five and 
twenty hundred guineas a year. 
His money, however, has not re- 
conciled his countrymen to him ; 
it is rather his temper than his 
ſyſtem which has ſet them againſ: 
BOLINGBROKE. 

My lord Bolingbroke has been 
more daring than ------W--------, 
and more candid, He is continu- 
ally declaring, in his Philoſophi- 
cal works, that the atheiſts are 
much leſs dan s than divines. 


This was talking like a miniſter 


of ſtate, who knew how much 
blood had been ſhed in England 
for theological diſputes. But he 
ſhould have limited his proſcripti- 
ons to divinity only and not ex- 
tend them to Chriſtianity, as eve- 
ry ſtateſman may turn it to great 
advantages for mankind, bring- 
ing it back to its proper bounds, 
if it has tranſgreſſed them. Since 
lord Bolingbroke's death, ſome 
writings of his have been publiſh- 


ed, ſtill more violent than his phi- 


loſophical collections; and in 
which he exerts, a moſt pernici- 
Nothing more 
ſtrong was ever written; but 
tney manifeſt a deteſtation of the 
Chriſtian religion. It is ſaid, that 
ſo ſublime a genius ſhould go 


about plucking up by the roots, 


a tree of wiich he might hae 
made excellent uſe, by only lop- 
ping its branches, Ac clearing it 
from its moſs. Religion admits cf 
amendment. A beginning was 
made in this great w , about two 

hundred 
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hundred and fifty years ago, but 
it is not per ſaltum that men be- 
come enlightened. M ho at that 
time, could have foreſeen that we 
ſhould ever have annalyſed the rays 


of the ſun, cleAriked the thunder, 


and have diſcovered; tlie law of uni- 
gravitation, that law which 
reigns- throughout the pniverſe? | 


—— 


Je15«time, according to Boling- 
broke, to ' baritſh divinity, as we 
have baniſhed judicial aftrology, 
ſorcety, demonianiſm, the con- 
Jurins wand, the univerfal pa- 
nacca, and the Jeſuits. All that 
divinity has ever done, is, ſub- 
rting the laws, and corrupting 
heart. It is that alone which 
makes Atheiſts; for the numerous 
body of divines, with ſenſe enough 
to e the ridicule of this chi- 
merical ſcience, want knowledge 
0 ſubſtitute a ſound philoſophy in 
lieu of it. Theology ſay they, is 
— to the 'meaning of the 
* knowledge of God. 
New the Charlatans, by whom this 
{tienee has been prophaned, have 
E abſurd ideas of God; and, 
ue theology is chimerical, 
they conclude the deity to be a 
chimera; which is juſtas much as 
to ay that we are not to take the 
Bark in a frver, nor to diet our- 
ſelves in a plethory, nor open a 
| vein for an apoplexy, becauſe 
there have been bad phyſicians ; 
it is . all knowledge of the 
| coutſe of the heavenly bodies, be- 
cauſe there have been aſtrologers ; 
it as Saur che manifeſt effects 
of l becauſe ſome che- 
| cs have p.etended to 
make gold. The bulk of the world, 
ignorant than theſe 


{till more i 
limbs of theology, ſay, why how 


many graduates and doctors do 


not en God, and why ſhould 


which he imagi 


we? falſe learnin makes A 
true know Baie Nukes as map 


fore the Deity ; Al a 

ronious "theology Fad 2 
amuſt and irrational, it dender 
Juit and Wilk.“ 3 e 


* ne 

e H. U, M Be 

' Thom:s'Chy AND 5 
pher of Natufe s * 


abuſe of the bc 175 
us, led him not only. to c | 
the ' Socinjats,” who thok” ike 
33 Chriff only ly 3s a mere. big 15 
ut to take a part with the 101 
theiſts, who ac nowledye 2 2. be: 
and will not hear of any WI Wer 
His errors are in method. Hei 
for uniting all men in a A; N05 
nes pure, becagk 
it is ſimple. © The word chr 
nity. occurs, at every rurh, Þ 17 
his works; but the thi | 
wanting. He bing hf « $0 
think, that Je clus Chriſt yi 
Thomas Chubb's religi n; by 
be is not of Jeſus Chrilh, 2 
His whole perſuaſion hag MW 
— miſapplication of word 
auſe Jeſus Chriſt has” faud 
0 Thou — love the Lord 1 
God, and thy neighbour.“ This 
is the whole of man. Chubb . 
far abides by theſe words, as it 
ſer aſide every thing elle F 
conſiders cur Saviour as 2 p. 
ſopher, like Socrates; ang Uk 
him, put to death for o polny, 
the Prieſts and ſuperſtitions 
his country. He has, 
written with reſerve, and alwa 5 
muffled himſelf up in a. N 
His obſcurities, indeed, have 
ed him more reputation * 


ders. 
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® Our auther is 
| Impoſtoribus, Gur 
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many copies 


read it. There are 


of it, in the hibraries of the curious. 
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roes commit ſtranger freaks, and Swift was 


tes attributes to his Don Quix- 


[1768 
tly below Rahe. 
play worſe pranks, than Cervan- lais in . but his - $1 


genteel, and carries a finer 


more 
ote, or Arioſto to his Roland; edge. He 1s the Rabelais of the 
ite 


but of the three, my lord Peter is 
the worſt handled. The French 


- The Lords Oxford and 
5 lingbroke procured the beſ 
tranſlation of the book is in- benefice in Ireland, next to the 


different. It was indeed ſcarce * of Dublin, to a 
who 


poſkble to keep up to the drollery 
which runs 2. 
2 lying in particulars of the 


England nd the Preſbyterians, in 


ms and events not known in 


France; and in the peculiar play country benefice. But let it be . 


loaded the Chiftian 


of Engliſh words and puns, and ticed that beth died ideots. 


Jeſts totally loſt to a French reader. 
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ODD PERERS 


CONTAINING 


Remarkable Advertiſements, Extraordinary Sayings, 


A N D 


Scraps of Wit and Humour. 


Collected from the Public Papers.) 


\ Young lady of an agreeable 
A diſpoſition and genteel edu- 
cation, Who has entirely at her 


oun diſpoſal, not leſs than 100]. 
may meet with a gentleman whoſe 


moral character lands unimpeach- 


cad, and who flatters himſelf he is 
poſſeſſed of fufficient reguiſites to 


render ſuch a lady as hafpy as fhe 
cculd wiſh: the gentleman's pro- 


feſſion is unexceptionable. Ihe 
real reaſon for this mode of appli- 


cation, as well as every other ne- 
ceſſary particular, will be cand:d- 
ly declared to principals only, who 
may favour the advertiſer with 
a line addreſſed to G. N. at 
the M ardour- Street Coffee-IlIouſe, 


Wardour-Street, Soho. The moſt 
inviolable ſecrecy is requeſted, and 


may be depended upon. 
Daily Advertiſer, Thurjday July 7. 


Maiden lady, who lately died 
in Ireland, left two guineas 

each to four maidens, aged 25, to 
be her pall-bearers, each of which 


was to ſwear ſhe was a maid, be- 


fore receiving 


the money; but 
ſuch is the 


eteſtation in which 


perjury is held in Ireland, that the 


old lady was buried without a pall- 


bearer, | Public Adcertiſen, July 8. h 2 


42 woman labouring un- 


der the ſevereſt diſtreſs, hum- 
bly offers her caſe to the beneſicent. 
It was her misfortune to be ſervant 
in a family at the weſt- end of the 
town, where an officer (and wo 
is beſides a man of great fortune) 
was a frequent viſiter, and who 
ſeized an opportunity, and affe&- 
ed what art had failed in, and com- 
municated to her the moſt terrible 
of all diſeaſes. As ſhe had no re- 
lation in town, her ſituation, to- 


gether with threats and promiſes, 


prevailed on her to conceal her 
ſhame. And although ſhe was fen- 
ſ:ble of fume conſequences from 
it, her inexperience prevented 
her gueſſing the cauſe till her 
whole body was covered with it; 
and it being viſible to every be- 
holder, ſome one acquainted her 
with their ſuſpicions. She appli- 
ed to the perſon who had thus in- 
jured her, and he paid a ſurgeon 
for her cure and maintainance for 
the time, and left her under his 
care. The ſurgeon attended her 
two or three weeks, and paid her 
orly five ſhillings a week tor her 
ſupport ; and having in that time 

— ſtruck 
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ſtruck in the outward appearances, 
flattered her ſhe Gs and 
ſhe again went to ſervice, but was 
obliged to quit it in two months, 
as the diſeaſe broke out again with 
double virulence. Her undoer, 
whether impoſed upon by the ſur- 
geon, or from his own principle, 
refuſes longer to aſſiſt her. She 
has applied to ſeveral hoſpitals, 
and all the ſurgeons who attend 
them, declare that the medicine ſhe 
took from the firſt ſurgeon has ſo 
confirmed the diſeaſe, and reduced 
her ſo low, that ſhe cannot ſurvive 


under the mode of cure uſed at 
the hoſpitals and infirmaries. She 


has almoſt loſt her ſight, and, un- 
lefs immediately relieved, muſt in- 


_ evitably periſh, as well from the 


— of the diſeaſe as real 


want. A fl n of the teſt 
eminence in ee caſes, 2 he 
Horſe-Guards, Weſtminſter, has 
undertaken to cure her in three or 
four months; but as the medi- 

cines will be rare and coftly, he 
cannot do it under ten guineas ; 
and for that ſum, and the trifling 


ſupport nec during the 
cure, ſhe humb — 4 the 
aſſiſtance of the humane and 


charitable. Any perſon defirous 
of knowing her character, and the 
truth of this, may be ſatisfied by 
applying to Mr. Cluſter, cheeſe- 
monger, &c. where the ſmalleſt 
donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and duly acknowledged. 
Gazetteer, Saturday Jay 8. 


. 2 year, is gt 

condition, provided ſhe can 
find out a worthy honeſt man, 
who muſt be one of thoſe deſpiſed 
people called Methodiſts. The 
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ung woman cannot boaſt 

Eos of her perſon; de hai 4 
ther be eſteemed for the beauty of 
her mind. He muſt be a man the 
loves to de his duty, endeavour, 
to be a — chriſtian, and muſ 
not be aſhamed of ſcoſfings and 
revilings for righteouſnef. fil. 
Thirty pounds a year may he 2 
comfortable aſſiſtance to a man in 
trade, and may enable an honeſt 
couple, joined in the Lord, to pai, 
with ſome degree of happineſ, 
through this tranſitory like this 
vale of tears. Letters directed for 
S. L. to be left at the Chapter 
Coffee-houſe, ſhall, if approved. 
be anſwered. 

Public Advertiſer, July 9. 


In the Public Advertijer, July, rr. I 


is the follonuing Bull. 


T HE reaſon why Samuel Gil- 
lam, Eſq; is tried at.the Old- 
Bally, is, that the perſon who was 
ſhot died in Middleſex, though &l- 


u in St. George's Fields. 


The falling juft, thongh Iv 
— appeared in the jam 


N Engliſh 

the Chevalier D*'Hercourt, 
whether, during the late tumult 
at Liſle, the 
the townſmen, 
open the 


who had broke 


their enemies. 


Gentleman of fortune in 

Berkſhire, who kept three 
maid-ſervants, was married to one 
of them on Friday 5 
Saturday his two ſons followed ht 
example, b ying 


marrying the other 
two. Puble Advertifer, July 15 


gentlemen aſ:ed 


there fired on 
granaries, &c. The Che- 


valier 'anſwered, - No, Sir, the 
French ſoldiers do not fire hut at 


laſt; and on 
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By The CENSOR GENERAL, 
An ORDINANCE: 

For Adjuſting the Form of Pro- 
ceſs, to be inviolably obſerved, 
by the Beau Monde, in carry- 
ing on The Salute, between 


Sexes. ] 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


THE CENSOR GENERAL 
of Great Britain 


Jo all the Loving Subjects of his 


]uriſdiction, Greeting! 
HEREAS it has been re- 
preſented unto us, and 
xe ourſelves have obſerved, not 
without due concern, that many 
tlemen and ladies have been 
und greatly at a loſs, in ſettling 


the ceremonial of The Salute: the 


tlemay, e. g. propoſing the ap- 
proach of the ar _— fo which 

aſpires by one way of acceſs, and 
the ng frag he diſpoſing 
herſelf, for the complimental ad- 
vance, by another method of ap- 
proach: in conſequence of which 
miſapprehenſion, between the par- 
ties concerned, they have been 
mutually diſappointed, and not a 
little em ed, and diſconcert- 


ed, in the conduct of the above 


very delicate intercourſe; not to 
mention the ſuſpenſe, and the in- 
terfering of noſes, &c. found at- 
attending the carrying on the con- 
yention in queſtion, on the preſent 


This, therefore, is to give 
Notice, 5 
To all gentlemen and ladies, 


 whomit may concern ; —#* That 


the gentleman, or ſaluter, is al- 
be: approach the lady, as 


nating his advances from her right 


fa; and, conſequently, is to car- 


133K * * 
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ry his face acroſs that of the lady, 
in that and no other direction. 
which preciſe direction, the lady, 
or the ſaluted, is always, thereſore, 
to expett the approach wo be made; 
and is to diipoſe herſelf actording- 
ly for the commodious n 
of the ſame.”-The above form of 
proceſs to be gone into, for avoid- 
ing, by theſe means, the many 
and great inconveniencies (ſome of 
which have been referred to in this 
inſtrument) which are obſerved to 
attend the preſent uncertain way 
of going into the contact in view z 
found but too generally obtaining, 
for want of previous concert, - and 
a determined plan of procedure, 
between the co-operating parties. 
And of this, it is e zd, that 
all concerned will, for the future, 
take due izance ; and goyern 
themſelves, henceforward, accord. 
ingly ; as they will anſwer a ne- 
gle& in the premiſes, at the peril 
of that ſuffulion of countenance, 
which is always obſerved to attend 
a miſunderſtanding in the condut 
of this moſt delicate and very mo- 
mentous affair. Not to mention 
ſuch farther pupiſhment, as we, 
in our magiſterial capacity, may 
think fit to inflict on the offenders 
againſt this our ordinance. 
Done in the good city of Lon- 
don under our ſign manyal, and 
ſeal of office, this ninth day of the 
month July, and in the eighth 
year of the reign of our ſovereign 
Lord George the third, king of 
Great-Britain, &c. and in the year 


of the vulgar Era, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- eight. 
O/culer te, eſculor a te. | 

wy CENSOR. 


[L. no Witt, Honeycous, 
D. C. tr Public Advertiſer, July 


19. oo 
— — 


Locus Sigili that is, the Place of the Seal. + Deputy Cenſor. 
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F R. de St Saulieu, who had 
4Y2 the honour to de appointed 
ſurgeon-dentiſt to his excellency 
the lord lieutenant, and zo the fate 
4 this kingdom, having recovered 

rom his late indiſpoſition, attends 
his buſineſs with the great di- 
ligeuce at iſual, at his lodgings the 
corner of Stephen's Green. 10 
prevent any diſappointment, he 
humbly requeſts that the nobility 
and gentry, who are pleaſed to 
employ him, will leave their com- 
mands te day before. Faulincr's 
Dublin Feurnal, July 26. 


A remarkable Inſtance of filial Af- 
| fection. | 


7 Hereas I have ſeen an ad- 


vertiſement in the Dublin 
Mercury, of the 16th inftant, men- 


tioning ſeveral timber-trees and 
other articles to be fold at Friem- 

leſtown in the county of Meath, 
on the 8th of Auguſt next: This 
is to caution all thoſe whom it may 
concern, not to buy any thing but 
what my lord Friemleſtown has a 
right to ſell, as I am adviſed that 
lord Friemleitown, uy FaTHhER, 
is tenant for life, and as ſuch, has 


vo right to ſell any timber- trees; 


and as I have reſolved to put the 
law in force againſt any perſon 
that will mike any bargain con- 
trary to my intereſt, Dublin, July 
19. 1768. 


TrHoOMas BARNTW ALT. 


Faultner's Dublin Journal, Jul; 30. 


Paddington. Auguſt 2, 1768. 
W — — have 
of late, without my conſent 
or knowledge, been fiſhing in ſeveral 
ponds on my eſtate, and have im- 
poled on my ſervants, by telling 


[1753 
them, in my abſence, that the, 
had my leave: This is therefore wo 
inform all perſons, that whoeve; 
ſhall be detected fiihing in any of 
the ſaid ponds, without leave ur- 


der my oven hand, from the date 


Lereof, ſhall be proſecuted as the 
law Cirects. Dail; Advertijer, Au- 
Call 2. 5 
As no other name appeared 19 the 
above advertiſement, it is preſumed 
the gentlemar's name is Paddington; 


and if that be the caſe, it would be 


proper to point out where his ponds 


Lee, that the public may avoid fioirg 


iu them. 

W ANTS a place, a young 
'_ woman, who finds it ſo 

difficult to get a lady's place, 

they all require ſo many im 

bil:ties from their maids, that ſhe 


intends trying her fortune among 


the gentlemen; thereſore would be 
glad of the honour to ſerve any 
ſingle gentleman as houſe-keeper; 
ſte can be well recommended 

her laſt place. Whom this may 
ſuit, pleaſe to direct by the penny- 
pci for S. K. &. Daily Aduo- 
refer, Aug. 5. 


" Efterday were married in the 
pariſh church of Hendon, in 
the county of Middleſex, by the 


rev. Mr. Aldrich, ten young | 


couple belonging to the ſaid pa- 
riſk : to each of the brides was 
given a wedding ring of ten ſhi- 


lings value; to gach couple ten 


ſhillings more for their wedding 


dinner; for the purchaſe of ſome | 


uſeful neceſſaries towards ue 
keeping, forty ſhillings; an 

expences of the marriage-feeſ de. 
frayed for them: and in order 
promote and encourage populs- 
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tion, to each couple, at the expi- 
tion of two years, upon u- 
me 
old, will be given the further ſum 
of two guineas; and at the end of 
three years, upon producing a 
child, they will 
re.cive a gratuity of three guineas 
me. To each couple was given, 
being à donation from another 


hand, a tract called The whole 


Drty of Man; and every other 
couple that ſhall be married by 
banns in the ſaid church, will be 
entitled to the ſaid donation, ſe- 
cured by will for ever. Gazetteer, 
Auguſt. 22. 


| Gwral Paoli, has obliged all the 


Corſicans to take the following 
Oath. 

« NX E &c. do ſwear and call 

VV God to witneſs, that we 

will ſooner die, than en- 

ter into any treaty with the repub- 

lic of Genoa, or ſubmit again to 

its dominion. If the powers of 

Europe, and particularly France, 

have no pity for us, but will arm 


themſelves againſt, and endeavour 


to cruſh us, we will repel force 

force; we will fight like deſperate 
people, who are reſolved to con- 
quer or die, till our forces are 
intirely exhauſted, and our arms fall 


from our hands; and at laſt our 


deſpair ſhall ſupport us to imitate 
the courage of the Saguntines, and 
ſooner throw ourſelves into the 
flames, than ſubmit to the inſup- 
portable and tyrannical yoke of 


the Genoeſe. Daily Advertiſer, 
Aug. 23, : 
122 Sunday evening, at ſeven 


o'clock prayers, at a church 


not many miles from the Tower» 
the parſon having defired the clerk 
to ſnuff the candles, he being hard 
of hearing, neglected it. As ſoon 
as the ſervice was over, the parſon 
came up to him, and with a 
clenched fiſt, gave him ſuch a box 
as almoſt laid him flat, calling out, 
« You raſcal, why did not you 
ſnuff the candles when I bid you? 
Mr. Amen aſked his reverence 
what he meant by ſuch uſage? u 
on which his reverence collared 
him in ſuch a manner that Amen 
cried out, For God's fake, Sir, 
do not choak me, do not kill me, 
At laſt his reverence, after giving 
him a kick on the breech, was 
pleaſed. to let him go. Next morn- 
ing Mr. Amen ſerved him with a 
citation ; and here the matter reſts 
for the preſent. When this heroie 
deed was acted, the congregation 
conſiſted only of the parſon, the 
clerk, and an old woman. Sz. 
James's Chronicle, Sept. 6 to 8. 


Remarkable Article of Intell; 
from Edinboreh. 7 | 
TD HE ſouthern circuit was 

opened at Jedburgh, the firſt 
current, by lord Kaims, when Ma- 
ry Greg, Giels Niſbet, and Janet 
Niſbet, all late reſidenters in Dunſe, 
accuſed of ſtealing cattle, were, * 
upon their own petition, baniſhed to 
the plantations in America. After- 


wards came on the trial of Will. 


Robertſon, Adam Mac Greigor, 
Jean Ogilvy, Robertſon's wife, and 
Margaret Swan, Mac Greigor's 
wife, all accuſed of frep-/tealrng ; 
the jury returned their verdict, 
finding the pannels guilty, art and 
part, of the crimes libelled; the 
two men were ſentenced to be 


'9 They preferred baniſhment to whipping, but they would have preferred 


England to America. 


120 


3 auhipped + by the hands 
72 122 an, at the 


Market - Croſs of Jedburgh, upon 
Tueſday the 6th current, being to 
be attended by their wives bare- 
headed, with their hair hanging 
looſe upon their ſhoulders, and a 
label affixe d to each of their breaſts, 
with theſ: words wrote in large 


capita's, ART AND PART IN. 


THE CRIME OF e EE NISIOS 
WITH MY HUSBAND. 


Anted, « ſober, honeſt, ſen- 


ſible, brave fellew, to wait 


on a NLE lady; he muſt 
be about forty years old. Enquire dian 
at Mr. Atkinſon's &c. Daily Ad- 


verriſer, Sept. 9, 


O be played ſor at ſingle 
ſtick, on Tueſday next, at 
the * Cock at Walham-Green, a 
hands ſheer cap, by eight <a © | 
fide, London the country ; 
the hand ſhall be tied down, the 
thumb touch the waiſtband of the 
breeches, a head ſhall be broke or 


oo on engeys I 


and the 
or go tor 
wk diſpute be 


blood ſhall run one 1 
nothing: and if 


made, it ſhall — 
jority. Daih iſer, Sept. 9. 


T2 collection laſt week at 

, for the beneſit 
of — — amounted to 
2081... The plates were held at 
the church-door by the countefes of 
Hilesford and Darinunth, 
"OV Sept. 14. 
77 


Edintergh Advertifer, Seys. 6 to 9 
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Onday laſt a af tonne | 
M at the as pA hc the. 
town, had her favourite 
„ interred 
great tune 3 his wh. 
was covered with bly black 8 
namented with white — * 4 
dles, and a plate upon the 7 
on which was engraved his z 

: her ſervants. thy. 
the "Faneral had white 


O lady cloped from £m 
, who immediately 2 | 


north-road, ſeized his 


G hERSTL: 
mate of a thy e 4 
in the River from brought 


— 1 


— — 


+ Hap e, thy fo fur ah 3 p 


which, in England, is puniſhed with death, «without benefit of clergy. 
w Sas —— * wwe ave informed of the ticket's bemg a 1 


and of de — f receiving his duft again, — to agreement. 


ing 


pay 


t 


wp - 


> 
F 
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ine with 2 purchaſer, brought it had lately the good fortune to 
to Lloyd's Coffee-houfe, in Lom- marry a die wife, with a 
bard-ſtreet, and there fold it to trifle of money, happen'd to call 
the maſter of the houſe; it is pre- in at a neighbour's who 2 
ſumed, that the firſt diſh of tea ſchool, the children at that time 
fold in London was at Lloyd's, were reading their leflons, and 
Mr. Burrows afterwards became a one of the boys coming to the 
man of conſiderable property, and following pa in the New 
well known to many people now Teſtament, vin. t i af for 
living in che city. | a camel to paſs —_y the eye of a - 
2 ty 1 * aA needle, than for @ ric 2 | 
In a leaf in an old Bible, the title into the kingdom of 
of which is; ** Children of Nicho- 
las Hanbiry, and Blanch his 
avife, born in the pariſh of Yately 


FFB 


pag Hants,” is the following paſſage. 
i « T OHN, fixth child, was born 
da. 2 Monday * „ * on.” 

L 1652, between eleven twelve T A ; eng 
a ofthe Clock in the forenoon, the A Me Advertiſement in the Pub- 
ter 3 a lin Papers, ſets forth, that a 
«fg hone in Libra : he was chriſtened Coffin ware le was lately open'd 
| Jane Moorg of axon, my BiO- ich affures the Public, thit any 
. 22 * + | 8 who has occafion für 

i goods, may depend ug s 
the treated with the N 
bon W HEN the French firſt rife 


" —_ 


* 


2 the ſhameful that. 
Gen. Paali, had conſented to their 
obtaining their ſovereignty '.of 
ſaid one 10 at court to a noble 
 duke—* My lord, ſuppoſing Paok, + 
after all his heroiſm, — noble 


* 


8 


lt 
I 


* 


Lack 
d. go 0 


* = 
* TS < 
©, I 


4 383 
© . s % 


£22 
tween Lord Trentham (now earl 
Gower) and Sir G Vande- 


put, John Glynn Eſq; (father to 
the t Serjeant Glynn) went 
in a plain dreſs to the huſtings 
held under the piazza of St Paul's 
Covent-Garden, to poll, and was 
m ated by one of the clerks 
with all the inſolence of office, 

7th, well fir, who are you? 
What is your name?”. John 
Glynn,” where do you live? In 
— — Street, Weſtminſtex.“ 
What trade are you? a ve 
trade indeed ſir, (replied 

Mr. Glynn) for an honeſt man to 
get a living by, I am 2 member 
of Parliament.” 


HERE is now living at 
| Liſle in Flanders, a man 
aged 72, who has had by two wives 

42 children. He Jately invited a 
a Merchant of that place to dine 
with him, who replied, he did not 
like company, but on the other's 
aſſuring kim there would be nobo- 
dy but his own family, he accept- 
ed the invitation ; but, on his en- 
tering the room, he was preatly 
ſurprized to find 45 plates on the 
table, whereupon, he was going to 
retire, when the old gentleman aſ- 
fured him, that there would be on- 
1y himſelf his wife, and 42 ſons and 
daughters, who conftantly dined 
with him on his birth-day The 
merchant ſtaid, and ſpent the day 
with great mirth and feſtivity. 


A certain perſon of diſtinction 
& A (2 man of pleaſure) being 
lately aſked by a friend, his opi- 
nion of The conſtitution of G- 
B — TePliedy © The con/titution 
of E d, and the con/?ituticon of 
your hum ble ſervant, are alike — 
in retten condition; — tho? I muſt 
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[1768 
own I have the advantage, for | 
have the aſſiſtance of an able $,. 
geon; but our poor country is com. 
mitted to the care of a parts of 
Quacks !” TM 


R Foore, in his Devil upn 

VE two ficks, lately exhibited, 
pave an impromtu, which wa 
ighly relifhed by the audience, 
in that part where he adviſes x 
weice and Miſs Maxwell to go on 
the ſage. Inſtead of mentioning 
two theatres as he always did be- 
fore, told them, there was nom but 
one in which they could try their 
fortunes; for the other man 
had quited the ſtage to turn Sy. 
geon, and was in a ſew days to per- 
torm a diſſection upon one of his ga. 
ners. Alluding to a pamphlet 
publiſhed by Mr. Calnan, entitled, 


7. Harris diſected. 
L \tely, a comical affair hap 
/ pened betweeen two Scotch 
authors before a juſtice of the peace 
in which the one called the other 
illiterate ſcoundrel, but was m. 
ſwered by his antagoniſt, Tay 
eft Dofteri, cum culpa redargut i- 
4 The magiſt cies ded with 
al: the dignity of a gentleman, 
notwithſtanding the warmth of the 
North-Eriton. 


A young gentleman, very lately 
out of a joke, ſent a ſaddle of 


fine mutton with a yery large rump 


to it, as a preſent to an old made 
aunt of his in Blow-Bladder 
remarkable for her ſanctity, 2 
love of politics ; but the old lady 
refuſed to receive it, telling the man 
who brought it, that the meat 1 
deed, was extremely fine, but the 
tail was inadm/ible, and muit be 
reſcinded. 1 


T* 


SEES EASLEY 


— 


EB 


** FAA FI EE 


— 
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LATELY, the wife of a tradeſ- 
man of the city of London, 
who had been to pay 2 viſit to an 
acquaintance on board an Indiaman 
in the river, and who had the ap- 
earance of a woman far advanced 
in her pregnancy was ſafely deliver- 
ed by a cuſtom houſe officer, of 4 
large bunate of Eoft-India mujlins. 


| A letter received ſome time ſince 


1 from Ireland, mentions, that a 
coaſt officer of Arklow, in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, after going his 
round, entered in his diary, that 
he had not ſeen any thing but one 
ſhip — ent of fight 7 


A Schoolmaſter of this city, (a 
great enemy to idleneſs) think- 
ing the old copy, ** lazineſs will 
cloath a man with rags, not ſuf- 
ficently correct, altered it, and 
gave it to one of his ſcholars thus; 
4 lazineſs will claath a man with 
nakedueſs.”” | 
Public Advertiſer, Sept. 21. 


A certain great perſonage havin 

A aſked 2 — 
for his permiſſion to give a maſ- 
querade, was anſwered, I have no 
objection, but how will you ſatis- 
fy our Biſhops ? to which he repli- 
ed, „Sir, I will ſend them all tic- 
kets Public Advertiſer, Sept. 21. 


A woman who purchaſed a ticket 


in the lottery, put up a note at 
2 Church in the city on ſunday laſt: 
The prayers of this congrega- 
tion are deſired for a perſon en- 
gaged in an affair of great conſe- 
quence.” Gazereer, Sept. 21. 


A Paragraph in one of the daily 
papers, ſays, that there are ac- 


taally at this time, in a village 


bad made an E 


123 


near South Molton in — 
eleven public houſes, every one 

which has the fign of the N 
Lion. The fact is, the only artiſt 
in that country can paint nothing 
but Red-Lions, This was after- 
wards contradicted by a n 
who knew the place alluded to; 
who declared, that they were not 
all Red-Lions, for that though they 
were red when firſt put up, yet, 
from the miſerable mannerin which 
they were painted, the weather had 
ſo effected them according to their 
different ſtandings, that they were 
of many colours, blze, black and grey 


as well as red. 


HE following, is literally the 
T direction of a letter Jately 
received frem Ireland To 
Mr. Mahony, Eſſex, at Chapel- 
end in Walthamſtow, at the fipn 
of the Nag's Head, to be forwarded 
to Dennis M' Carthy in England 
near London. -- The above is 
rather a worſe blunder, than that 
of the countryman, who directed 
a letter to his brother, at the Prince 
of Wale:'s in Leiceſter fields, next 
door to the 4whip-makers. Or 
like an Iriſhman, who carried a 
letter to the poſt-houſe at Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland without 2 
direction, which was refuſed by the 
poſtmaſter ; and being acquainted 
with the reaſon, replied, That the 
infide would tell who it was for.” 


A n 07 
A gie, and had fo much PD. 
licacy, as to pick up a Jealous Wife, 
who, in the /þirit of contradi:en, 


lopement, from her 
Tender Huſband, within three hours 


During 
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Breker 
1 


tleman in the 


—＋ 
: . that his Majeſty 
—— before be beft 


Lo: 3 the preſent >: 
of war, being at 
— find, when the Nor 

—— —_ laſs went mer- 

ri round, one of the Aldermen 

addreſſe d himſelf to his Lordſhip 
as follows : 

My Lord, I wonder amongſt 
dhe various changes of Ins and Outs 
in the adminiſtration, I have always 
obſerved your Lordſhip i in conſtant 
_ employ.” This was repeated ſe- 
veral times, as his Lordſhip en- 
deavoured to evade giving a direct 
anſwer; however, at 
ſervation being repeated, his Lord- 
ſhip made this laconĩc reply: Mr. 
Alderman, I look on the ſtate as 
a large plumb pudding, and whilſt 
a „I an de- 
termined to have a part of it.” 


aa 
eld at Paris 


1 | and obtained a verdict. 


W 


225 's-Arms is full; but if you 


think proper, we will retire to the 
 King's-Hend, for that is quite gppty. 


making, offered 


mended. 


put his hand upon his own 


on the ob- 


W Anted, the 
honeſt and dili 


[1768 
From the above Ancedabe 


neſs of which he | 
I could (rep ed th 
lady) put your 2 | 
ter place,” and upon 1 
ing her to do ſo, pon No rg 


and directiy mingled with the 


crowd. = 


W Anted by the duke of Len 


ſter, a groom 22 | 
bers, one eſs ladies bair, | 
or underſtands 2 fs of a 


erer, c. 


" Dublin Journal, OR. 1 % . 


T is not long fince a public 
ſued a clergyman for not 
ing off his ale-houſe ſcore: * 
having no written account, ad 
being told he muſt produce ku 
voucher, he ran out of con, 
ſetched a cloſet door off its hinges, 
produced it, ſwore to the Ks 


2 | 
t; alſo a 
Calcavalla n, or the | 
ſherry, totally free ſrom Brady, 
as the leaſt brandy gives the ge» 
tleman * oy urn. Dai 4 
wertiſer. OR. 17. 


o What Gentleman ? 


man-cook in 


7 


6g 


ö 
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7, Pawonbrokers, Jewellers, Mr. ** 8 
| jeſty (anſ 
8 kh that we do —= | 
it 


Houſe in the Haymarket, kings well enough, in 
the of his grace the Duke is only CL 
G lederd, a large round papier . 
machie ſnuff· box, red and gold, and IT is ſaid, that the reaſon of re- 


mounted in gold, without a hinge, fuling a certain great man's 
an on the Up of tho BY's. nn. r ws 
cre piture of the preſent King of thought neceſſary, at this critical 
an nahins he than a time, to have one man of ſenſe 
crown-piece, with a glaſs over it, among are to have the 
ſet in two rows of large diamonds, affair. 
che outſide edge of the lid is gold, 5 


within which is a fretwork, and 
another gold fretwork round the 
Piublict Advertiſer, OR. 17. 


THE preſent prince of Orange, 
I ſeridih 
of his officers ; the officer, from a 
cruple of politeneſs, declined en- 
. 
|  guments as the fudject would have 
| admitted, which the prince ob- 
ſerving, deſired the officer, zever to 


F.. FASSESISESSRESS. T6 


- 


L Paris, on amet one being . 


F NAI 


jumped into his wheel, reſumed 
is former 2 ſaved 
his life. This, though very amaz- 
ing, is abſolutely trae. 
Public Advertiſer, Nov. 19. 


accompliſhed man ! but if be n of « 3 
be a ven defirable fervant for one of the faculty. | 


Taz. 


＋ 
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Tranſlation of ibe Charge given by 
. the Grand Signicr is the new 
Grand Vixir at his [n/iallation. 

T HOU Hamzay Pacha, my 

grand vizir, and abſolute mi- 
niſter, who haſt been raiſed to the 
circuit of my imperial palace, and 

.whoſe behaviour and fidelity have 

been — — 3 I have choſen thee 

in preference to all my other vi- 

zirs, to intruſt thee with my im- 
perial ſeal. In conſequence of 


which, if thou conducteſt the affairs gl 


of the ſlaves of the Deity with the 
requiſite fidelity, in protecting and 
fa vtnting the poor, and by conform- 
ing thyſelf to my imperial mind, thou 


auilt be beloved in this world, and in P 


that which is to come. Mahamed 
Pacha thy predecefſer, dragaun away 
his extreme awvarice, and by ſome 
evil councils, having diſgraced, by 
hs corruption, the bonour of my Sub- 
blime Porte, has been therefore depriv- 
ed. Daily Advertiſer, Nov. 19. 
Note, It is to be wiſhed that all 
European courts, when they 
3 or diſcharge their mi- 


ers or ſervants, would thus 


2 declare their rea- 
s; as ſuch perſons would 


then attend more to the recti- 5 


tude of their conduct than 
they do at preſent, and the 
ablic d reap the bene- 
t of it. e 


To the SINGLE Women. 


A S:incle Man wants to 
Lo p E, or Lope and 


Board, with a 81d LE Wo- 
M AN, whether in buſineſs or not; 
keeps regular hours, will not give 
much trouble, but ſpends many 
evenings at home ; therefore wiſhes 


to meet with a converſable perſon 


and 15 willing to pay a HANDSOME 
price. Corrtteer, Nov. 22. 


HE following curious prophe 
T cy was foun« amongſt the _ 
nuſcripts of that learned phyficiay 
of the laſt century, Sir Thomas 
Brown, Kut. author of the Relj. 
gio Medici, and was thought 
worthy of a place in Sir Thomas, 
Miſcellany Tracts, publiſhed aſter 
his death, 1n the year 1684, by his 
intimate friend, Dr. Tenniſon, af. 
terwards Archbiſnop of Canter. 
bury ; of which tracts the Doctor 
es his opinion, in his preface to 


the reader, in theſe words:— 
They commend themſelves by 
their learning, curiofity, and bre- 
vity; and if the reader be na 
leaſed with them, he ſeemeth to 
me, to be diſtempered with ſuch a 


niceneſs of imagination as no wiſe 


man is concerned to humour.“ 


Tus PRor cr. | 

1. When New England ſhall 
trouble New Spain. | 

2. When Jamaica ſhall be lady of 
the iſles of the main. 

3. When Spain ſhall be in Ame - 

rica hid, | 


4. And Mexico ſhall prove a M- 


- "_ 
When Mahomet's ſhips on the 
Baltick ſhall ride; 


And Turks ſhall labour to hae 


ports ou that ſide. 


6. When Africa ſhall no more ſell 


out their Blacks, | 
To make flaves and drudge 
to the American tracts. 
-, When Batavia the old fhall be 
contemn'd by the new; 
8. When a new drove of Tart 
ſhall China ſubdume. 


9. When America ſhall ceaſe to 


ſend out his treaſure; 
But employ it at home in A 
rican pleaſure: 


10. When the New World hal 
Nor 


the Old World invade ; 


s E 


ar 
4 
be- 
4 
* 


T HE followins Anecdote is 


S 42 £4 22 21 £3 £31 3 


| man with a ſmile) 
Then 
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Nor count them their Lords, 
but their Fellows in trade: 
11. When men ſhall almoſt paſs to 
Venice by land. 
Not in deep water, but from 
ſand to ſand: 
12. And when Nova Zembla ſhall 
de no tay, 


To thoſe who would paſs to 


or from Cathay : 
Then think ſtrange things are 
come to light, 
Whereof but few have had 


foreſight. 3 
T. BROWN. 


The 


given us as a Fact: 


lady who was formerly houſekeep- 


er to her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs Dowag 


fimple blunders. In Mr. Pitt's ad- 


- miniſtration, when that patriot mi- 


niſter attending one morning in the 
Anti-Chamber at Lieceſter-Houſe, 


waiting for her Royal Highneſs, to 


communicate ſome important ad- 
vices then received, diſcourſing 
with one of the lords in waiting, 
on the el 
near Saliſbury (the ſeat of lord 
Pembroke) it's ſymmetry, noble 
delign, &c. and pointing out the 


| beauties of that immortal artiſt, 


Inigo Jones, who built this cele- 
brated manſion, the lady, who 


was very attentive to their diſ- 


courſe, alls, ” Pray, Mr. Pitt, 
did 1 Jenes make Walton? 
e made blue.” 
turning ſhort on the heel, 


left the poor lady confounded at 


her own ſumplicity. » 


Paernzric INTELLIGENCE. 
VERY Monday and Friday 
for two years to come, harm- 


er of Wales, was very 
remarkable for making many 


ce of Wilton houſe 


leſs oxen, rendered furious even 
to madneſs by the barbarity of their 
drivers, will toſs, tear, and break 
the bones of a number of old wo- 
men and children ;---but as chit- 
dren have keen appetites (which 
raiſe the price of proviſions) and 


as old women are an incu 


About three years hence an over- 


driven beaſt will us TAKE a jub- 


tice of for an old woman 


cattle will be removed. 25 


On the 14th of February, for 
100 years to come, Lorzas. will 
be plenty---FooLs will be fo on 
the firſt of April---and Knavzs 
---all the year round. 

Till the people of England reco- 
ver their ſenſe and virtue, they will 
never recover their riz/ts and pri- 
wileges; for there are no people fo 
„ the ⁊ueal and the 


ON Sunday laſt an old woman 
at Wreſeley in Hampſhire car- 
ried her grandſan to church to 

be 


be chriſtened, and when the cler- 
reer 


man 
Aud. had forgot it, 
on which old woman replied, 
4 Any thing, Sir, ſo it be but a 
ſcripture name---Pleaſe to call him 
| Belzebub,” Public Advertiſer, No- 
vember 5, 


T Here is a perſon living in this 
T — finer no amen 
Catholic, and his mother an Inde- 


in the 
feſled himſelf — br tang 
a ,aBa 

tiſt, a Methodiſt, a M — 4 
2 Sandamonian, and a Moravian; 
but at preſent he finds it moſt con- 
venient to be, and accordingly is 
2 ſtaunch Quaker. Public Auder- 
tiſer, November 8. 


O N Monday evening John Sims 

and Rice jones, both porters, 
-and neither of whom can read, 
guarrelled about the Liberty of the 
Preſs, at a houſe in Knave's-Acre, 
when Sims received a violent blow 
which totally deprived him of the 
fight of his right eye. Public Adver- 
tir, 16. | 


Bout & mouth ago a 


gent] 
in Berkſhire bought a horſe 


for four guineas, on condition of 


returning him in three weeks if he 
did not : being a ſhowy 


| beaſt, the 
Smithfield, and fold him for 171. 
but the purchaſer finding out his 
faults ſent him again to Smithfield 
the next market day, where the 


gentleman ſent him to 
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Berkſhire gentleman bought 


the identical beaſt for two Rue 
the um 


returned him within 
agreed, and received his four gui- 
18, 


O 


village near Newbury 


ſhire, to be married, but | 


ceremony, the poor lafs was ſeized 


with the pains of labour, which 
" neceſſi 
month longer. 


ob 
i Abt, 
December 1. . 


EPIGRAM on the Death of the luv 

| Duke of Newcaſtle. 
EWC 

ſion ſeixe 


n | 
Nor dreams what England ha 1 


St----rt alive and PT HAU dea! 
Epigram on Mrs. Roſs's * perſenating 


rade. | 

B EHOLD in charter of Nig, 

Fanny appears !---the thought how 
right! | 


Fanny , her Day. 


A: EXTEMPORE. 
TF 1 enour and Purport ſuch dF 
ference can make, 


By means of a fertile invention; 


The odds, let ſome Caſuiſt tell 
me, betwixt 
A good Sine: cure and a Penis 


1 


— 


” Formerly the celebrated Fanny Murray. 


MEMOIRS 


N Sunday laſt a fine 
girl r church us 


dead! Conf 
The Wretch who reads it at ln 


igt at the late Royal Maſur 


— 
Beru: 
Assos 

tim: 1 


O14 
2 Mt 
th. C7 


Yer: 


220 
aving 


er in t 
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Meworns of the Life of Signer 
AgGos ring STEFFANI;3 me- 

time 4 27 of the K loetera (Ta- 
{ fel. it Hauer; un ten,] 
Riepe Ne. 


IT, monrirs avere ⁊vrittru by @ 
genti aun, well knoxon 19 the den- 
ed will; wler great mwuejty 

a . „int to ac. {. He pre *. bis 
Aue bo tom, As they aro nt 29 
te met et but in the libraries of 
the curious (ihe auther having wn 
I; ried a fen copies fer the pri- 
warn ie of Lime, aud frinds) 
ie eat ters ef this Ser, thunght 
tho; Cond xt make a better ofering 
tm er readers, than to give 
them a place luce. 


8 IGNOR Agoſtino Steffani, was 
| born about the year 1650, at 
Caſtello Franco, a ſmall town in 
the territory of Venice. Of his 
family or deſcent, nothing certain 
is known, nor is there any further 
Runs tor conjecture, than his 

aving, in his infancy, been a ſing- 


er in the choir of ſome neighbour- 


O F 


ing cathedral church, or. chapel; 
a circumitance from which we may, 
at lea!t, conclude, that his parents 
were not diſtinguiſhed for their 
rank in life. | 

His want of the advantages of 
birth and fortune, was, however, 
amply recompenſed by thoſe extra- 
ordinary talents that nature had 
endowed him with, among which 
an excellent voice was, perhaps, 
not altogether the leaſt. He had 
not ſerved above two years in the 


choir, when a nobleman of Ger- 


many, who had been at Venice, to 
be preſent at the diverſions of the 
carnival, happened upan .ſome 
public occauon, to hear him fing, 
and was fo pleaſed with his voice 
and behaviour, and. thoſe figns of 
genius, which by this time he be- 
gan to diſcover, that upon applica- 
tion to the chapel-maſter, he pro- 
cuted his diſcharge from the choir, 
and took him to Bavaria, the place 
of his refidence, At the expence 
of this beneficent perſon, was otet- 
fani maintained, and inſtructed in 
all the branches of uſeful, and 

i orna- 


one 
ornamental learning: the direction 
of his muſical ſtudies, in particn- 
lar, was committed to Sig. Hercu- 
le Bernabei, then chapel-maller to 
the elector of Bavaria, and one of 
the moſt conſiderable maſters ot his 
time. What proficicncy he made 
under him, will be:t appear from 
his works; and what opinion of his 
merit his tutor entertained, may 
be inferred from that ſtrict friend- 
ſhip, which, for many vears, ſoh- 
ſiſled between them. It mav be 
needleſs, as Steffani was a native 
of Italy, to fay that he was of the 
Rowiſh perſuaſion ; however, it 
muſt not be omitted, that, in 
compliance with the requeit of his 
muniticent patron, who was defi- 
rous of making the learned edu- 
cation he had beftowed on him, 
the means of iome further ad“ an- 
tage, at · the proper age he received 
ordination, and ſoon after became 
entitled to an appellation, by 
which, indeed, he 15 new molt 
commonly diſtinguiſhed, viz. that 
of Abbate, or Abbcr. 

In the courſe of his ſtudics, 
he had computed ſeveral maſies, 
matets, kyrics, maynificates, and 
cther eſſays in the church ſtyle, 


which he thought proper now to 
exhibit ; and accordingly they were 


occationally performed, in the cha- 


pel at Munich, fo greatly to his 


reputation, that Erneſtus Auguſ- 
tus, duke of Brunſwick, the father 
of the late king George I. though 


a Proteſtant prince, being a paſſion- 


ate lover of muſic, invited him tothe 


court of Hanover, conferred on 
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him the employment of maſter cf 
his caupel “, and committed to ki; 
care the management of ths 


orrra, an entertainment „hic 
— . 55 
had then but latels found its war 
uno Germany. This latter trat, 


howerer 2 orceable it migl.t be 6 


his inclinattan, wens the Occalng ef 
great uneaiiiet to him; for 
ah eee e 3 4 

„Hedi It was OWING to the 


ignorance, or petulence, of the 


e: ſons empt,od to ſing, it wa 
irequently with great difficult: 
they could be prevailed on to fy. 
d their parts, fo as to do juſtice 
to the compoter ; and even when 
their condc{cention was greateſt in 
this reſpect, ſo many feuds ard 
jealouſies were continually eriün 


among them, as frequently diſap- 


pointed an illuſtrious audience of 


their entertainment. This parti 


cular is, in ſome degree veriked, 
by what 1s related of the electors 
ſon, king George I. who, upon 
ſome ſuch occativna as this, pre- 
vailed on Steſtani to reſign his 
charge, for a ſhort time to hin, 
imagining, perhaps, that his rank 
and quality might give him a bet. 
ter title to command this fer of 
people, than even the great merit 
of their manager; but he was ſoon 
convinced of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, for in a few days be 

uitted it, and left them to then- 
— declaring, that he could, 
with much more eſe, command 
an army. of fifty thouſand men, 
than manage a company of open 


7 ; 
is uneaſineſs on this account, 


— 


. . : y 

In the courts of the Proteflant princes in Germany, the place of chat 
maſser, is litile more than a fine- cure; it is, hixvever, the hicheſt cal 
ment that can be paid is a muſician, and is, thereferc, eftcemed very homer 
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was allo very much increaſed, by 


tue exactnels he required in the 
performance of his muſic, which 
was ſo remarkably great, that he 
would never admit of any divi- 
ſions, Or graces, even on the moſt 
plain and ſimple paſſages, except 
v kat he wrote himſelf: nor would 
he, witn regard to his duets in 


particular, ever ſuffer them to be 


performed by any of thoſe luxu- 
riant fingers, who had not ſenſe 
enough to ſee the folly of ſacrific- 
ing to the idle vanity of diſplay- 
ing their extent, or power of voice, 


not merely the air, but frequent- 
y the very harmony of an author's 


(ompoſũtions. 


tas about this time, when a 
tate for muſic prevailed fo great- 


Iv at Hauover, that Steffani com- 
poied his duets, which have ac- 


- quired him ſuch an univerſal repu- 


tation. It is probable that he might 
amply his Rudies fo much to this 
ſp-ci2z of c:mpoſition, in compliance 
tu the taile of the ladies of that 
court; for it is obſervable, that 
the pretry of them Is altogether of 
tue amatory kind, and it appears, 
by litt'e memorandums, in ſeveral 
copies, that many of kis duets 
wer» cmpoſed at the requelt of 
yet ladics of diſtinction; and 
that ſome of them were made for 


their own private practice and 
amuſement. Who the particular 


perſons were, we are at a loſs to 
diſcover ; as they are diſtinguiſhed 
only by initial letters, denoting 
their quality; except in the in- 
ſtance of the two duets, beginning 
Inquieto mio cor, and Che volete, 
theſe appearing to have been made 
for, and ſung by her highneſs the 
eleQreſs of Brandenburgh.“ 

For the poetry, to which he 


adapted his muſic, he was princi- 


pally obliged to his friends, the 
marquis d'Ariberti, count Palmieri, 
Sig. Averara, Abbate Guidi, and 
Abbate Mauro Hortenſio+ ; but 
the aſſiſtance he received from 
theſe perſons, was not ſo conſider- 
able, as altogether to free him 
from the ncceſſity of ſometimes 
compoſing to words, that to ſay 
the leaſt, did not call for the ut- 
moſt exertions of his genius: and 
when every other reſource failed 
him, he would ſometimes, as an 
exerciſe of his fancy, make uſe of 
words that had formerly been 


ſet by other maſters; of theſe, the 


chief are the prince of Venoſat, 
and the famous Aleſſandro Stra- 
della, ſo celebrated for his ſinging, 
and performance on the harp. 

But to return: The muſical ta- 
lents of Steffani, however extraor- 
2 — — from being the 
only diſtinguiſhing part of his 
Character ; * had — natural 
endowments, and theſe he had con- 


Thie muſt have been the admired lady Sophia Dorothea, only daughter o 


— —_Þy-.l 


the Forcſaid Duke of Brunfevich, and /ifter to king George the I. and the 
bei <obom Correlli has h-noured wvith the patronage of his Opera Quinta. 


In the year 1684, he cv married to Frederick Ill. Marguis of Branden- 


burah, by avm He had iſſue the father of the preſent ting of Pruſſia. 
+ This gent/eman avrote alſo the words for twelve duets which Mr. 
Handel cempaſed for the pra gice of the late queen, who greatly admired this 


kind of comp Action. 


Il Carle Gęſualdo. 


12 cꝗderably 
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ſiderably improved by ſtudy, and 
tie converſation of learned and 
Polite men. Nor did he confine 
his purſuits merely to thoſe 
branches of learning that arc im- 
mediately connected with his pro- 
feſſion, but he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the conſtitution and in- 
tereſts of the empire, by which he 
became enabled to act in a ſphere, 
that very few of his profeſſion were 
ever known to attain, politics, 
and the bufineſs of the public*. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at, that he was frequently employ- 
ed in negociations to forcign courts, 
or that he ſhould, on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, be honoured with all the 
marks of diſtinction uſually paid 
to public miniſters. Among other 
public tranſactions, he had a con- 
tideravle ſhare in concerting with 
the courts of Vienna and Ratiſ- 
bon; the ſcheme for erecting the 
dutchy of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burgh into an electorate, a ſte 

uhich the critical ſituation of at- 
fairs, in the year 1692, rendered 
neceſſary to the preſerving a proper 
balance between the intereſts of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and its adverſa- 
ries, who by the acceſſion of the 
Newburgh family to the electorate 
of the Rhine, were now thought to 
be too formidable. This impcr- 
tant ſervice could not fail of re- 
commending him to the friends 
ot the Auſtrian family; accord- 
ingly the elector, as a teſtimony of 
his regard, aſſigned him a penſion 


of fifteen hundred rix dollars per 


annum; and the Pope, Innocent 


XI. promoted him tio the biſhon. 
ric of Opiga, a provin: ein the 
Spanith Weit-T1dies+. Though. as 
the advantages reſulting from thi: 
event, could but very remntely 
iH at all, affect the intereſts of the 
Roman Catholicks in the empire, 
ſome have been induced to think, 
that this ſignal inſtance of favgyr, 
fhewn bv the pontif himſelf, my3 
have been the reward of a nego— 
ciation more favourable to thei— 
cauſe, viz: the precuring lihert; 
for thoſe of that perſuaſion to erect 
2 church at Hanover, and pub. 
lickly to exerciſe their religion 
there; a privilege which, till the 
time that Stefani ſolicited for it, 
had been dented them, but which, 
at this juncture, it was not thought 
prudent any longer to refuſe. 
He was now conſidered in the 


| _ of a ſtateſman, and was he- 


ſides, a dignitary of the church; 
and having a character to ſuſtain, 
with which he imagined the public 
profeſſion of his art, not properl; 
conſiſtent, he forbore the ſetting 


his name to his future rag 19g | 


and adopted that of his 


ecretary, 


or copyiſt, Gregerio Pina. Influenc- 


ed, perhaps, by the ſame motives, 


in the year 1708, he reſigned hi 


employment of chapel-maſter, in 
favour of Mr. Handel, to whoſe 
laudahle concern for the memory 
of this great genius, as alſo to tha 
of the truly learned Dr. Pepuſch, 
the author of theſe memoirs 1: in. 
debted for the greater part of bi; 
information. | 5 


— — 


— 


Lully wvas an inflance of the like kind; he having been appeintel & 
Eexwis XIV. of his privy ennncil, aulere he actually ſat for ſeveral Jari. 
+ It is juppeſed tha: his dignity æras only titular, for it does not appear 
that he ever went to re/:de in his diocęſt, er e ven received any re _ 
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About the vear 1724, when the 
academy of zucient muſic was in- 
Uituted at London, Steffani was 
nani mod chaten their prefi- 
dent; an honbur which Re tones: 
it nur beneach the digany or bis 
character to accept, and which he 
heid to the time of his death. In 


kreturu for this ſignal initance of re- 


ſpect oben tea ranger, ke wrote 
them à letter of thanks, and from 
time to tie preſented the acade- 
n, with his compo3tions, which 
are frequently performed there, 
In a collection of letters that paſ- 
ſed between the academy, and Sig. 
Antonio Lotti, organiit of the du- 
cal chapel of St. Mark, at Venice, 
we find Steffani mentioned in 
terms of great reſpect*. Ihe oc- 
caſion of theſe letters, though they 
did not concern our author, may 
be worth mentioning, and was as 
follows : about the beginning of the 
year 1731, one of the members of 
the academy had received from 
Venice, a book of madrigals, the 
work of Sig. Lotti; and having 
looked it over, he appointed the 
eighteenth madrigal in the book, 
beginning In una ficpe ombrea, to 
be ſung in the courſe of the next 
evening's performance, which was 
done accordingly : this madrigal 
had about four years before been 
preſented by Sig. Giovanni Bonon- 
cini, who was then in England, and 


*% 


* : 3 


one of their members, as a com- 
potition of his own, and he hearing 
that it was now performed as the 
work of another author, writes a let- 
ter to the academy, wherein he 
makes grievous complaints, ac- 
Cui; the pretend author of plagia- 
riſm, and alürms that he humſelt 


compoſed it thirty years before, 


exactly as it is printed in the book, 
at the command of the emperor 
Leopold; for a proofof which, he 
appeals to the archives of that em- 
peror : this obliged the academy 
to write by their ſecretary to Sig. 
Lotti, who in his anſwer, aſſures 
them, that he was the author 
of the madrigal in queſtion, and 
had formerly given a copy of 
it to M. Ziani, chapel-maſter to 
the emperor Leopold, before whom 
it had been performed; and that 
it ſeemed incredible to him, that 
Sig. Bononcini ſhould, in the gazerre 
de cocur, as he expreſſes himſelf, 
adopt his defects for his own. 


This letter was delivered into Bo- 


noncini's own hands, but he not 
thinking fit to anſwer it, the aca- 
demy wrote again to Venice, and 
procured from Lotti an inſtru- 


ment under the ſeal of a public 


notary, wherein, after an invoca- 

tion of the name of the eternal 

God, it is certified that four of the 

moſt eminent maſters+ of Venice 

had appeared before him, and hav- 
| ing 


* Huic ut annumerarentur facietati, petiiſſe non dedignati ſunt primi ordinis 


ern, maſicae Rudio dediti, praxeoſque periti; inter ques meminifſe juvabit Ab- 


batem Stefani, ſpi gae epiſcopum, qui dum nomen ſuum noſtris tabulis inſcribi ro- 
gavit, =” unanimi omnium conſenſu eff electus. 

Their names were as follow, viz. molto Reverend D. Antonio Biß, 
Mastro di capella di queſta ſereniſſima republica di Venezia. Gerelamo Mela- 
my mag dla ducal S. Marco. C laudio Se vero Frangioni, pure muſico di 
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ing voluntarily taken their oaths, 
tucte pectore et tactis ſerijtaris, had 
de poſed, that they knew the madri- 
gal, Ia una fi pe embroſa, to be the 
work of the above- named Sig. 
Antonio Lotiu ; ſome of them hav- 
ing ſeen it compoſing in the rough 
draught; ctheis having ſung it, 
and others having heard it prac- 
tiſcd, before it went to the prcis : 
beſides th:s certificate, there were 
at the ſanie time tranſmitted to 
London, divers atteftations of per- 
ſons of undouhted credit, living 
at Vienna, one of which was the 
abLate Pariati, author of the words 
of tbe above madrigal, to the 
ſame effect. Theſe letters, for the 
ſatisfaftion of the public, (for the 
affaii had made a great noiſe in 
the muſical world) were ſoon af- 
ter printed, and thus this remark- 
able conteſt ended. 

During the receſs of Stefani 
from buſineſs, he compoſed and 
publiſhed, in the Italian language, 
a diſlertation on muſic, which he 


vindicated again{ the cenſures of a 


ſort of ſinall philoſophers, who had 
aſſerted that its principles had no 
foundation in nature, and were tor 
| reſolving the pleaſure ariſing from 
the contemplation of harmony in- 
to fancy and caprice: this work 
acquired him great reputation 
among the learned, and was ſoon 
atter tranſlated into High Dutch, 


8 


3 
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by an organi of Halberſtadt in 
GermanvT. 


In the year 1729, an irclina. 


tion to iee his relations, and the 
place of his nativity, determine; 
him to take a journey to Itah, 
where, after he had ſtaid a inter, 
and viſited the moſt eminent mailers 
then living, he returned to Hanover: 
he had not been long there, betors 
ſome cccaton called him to Franc. 
foi t, u here he had no ſooner arrived 
than he became ſenſible ot the de. 
cay of his health; and bias ct a 
confticut.on which the ſlighieſ Gf. 
order would very ſenſibly af; 
and conſequently little able to 
endure the infirmitics incident to 
old atze, after an indiſpoſition of a 
few days, he died. 

Except the treatiſe above- ment. 
oned, and a few ſongs collec 


from his operas, it does not appear 


that any of his works were erer 
printed: that ſenſe of the impꝰriauce 
of his character and fituation in 
lite, which induced him to aſſume 
the name of his copyiſt, as ha 
been mention, no doub 
him from obliging the world in 
that way hunſelf ; and thoſe who 
are acquainted with the reigrung 
taſte for muſic, will not be at alch 
for a reaſon why no one elſe ha 
thought proper to do it. 

When he was laſt in Italy, be 
was often at the palace of cardini 
Ottoboni, with whom it was afre- 


detta ducal di S. Marco. L' illmo, et molto Reverend Si g. D. Clemente, I- 
peld de Tarfis & Ottavio fu cameriere della chiave d'oro di S. M. C. 


„* — 
—_ — 


— 


C. e fuo general ereditario delle pojte deli imperio in Venezia, & Giergio Geatil 
primo violino della ſud. capella di S. Marco. 


t I is net certainly known ache this was, but there are reaſon: for belieent 


it was M. Werkmeifter, cho 5:as a priſon of literature, and organ 7 


that place, 


quent 


t reftrained 
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quent practice to have perſorman- 
ces of Opera's, oratorio's, or inch 
(ther graud COMPOENONS as chuld 
ein time 10 tiwe be precurca * ON 
tneſe occutious, in the ablcuce of a 
principal Egger, it haus many 
times ſallen io the lot ot Stefani 
„e a perwrmer: and if 15 ſaid 
be ſome, whote good fortuac it 
hs been to be prefent at fach an 
accident, that when he ſung, he 
was fear“ loud enough toe ncurd, 
Lut that this delect in his voice 
was amply recompented by his 
manner, in tie chiltach and clc- 
cance of which he had fe equals. 


As to his perſon, he was leſs than 


the ordinary ſize of men; of a 
tender conſtitution of body, which 
he had not a little impaired by in- 
tenſe ſtudy and application. His 
deportment is faid to have 
been grave, but tempered with 
a ſweetneſs and affubility that ren- 
dered liis converſation very engage- 
ing; he was perfectly ſkilled in all 
the external forms of polite beha- 
viour, and, whichis ſomewhat un- 
uſual, continued to prattice and 
obſerve them at the age of four- 
ſcore. 

From theſe particulars, trivial 
as they ſeem, we may be enabled 
to form ſome idea of the charac- 
ter of this extraordinary perſon, 
Of what importance his Jife was 
to mankind, or what degree of eſ- 
teem he may merit from thoſe who 
Imagine no life worth recording, 
but what has been ſpent in the 
atchieving of great or glorious 


actions, is a matter beſide the pre- 


ſent purpoſe to debate. It is ſuf- 
cient to ſay, that excellence in any 
of thoſe arts, which the ſupreme 
being, by the conſtitution of our 
nature has appointed, as the ſour- 
ces of true and rational delight, 


muſt ever he deemed a landable 
purſuit, and conſequently, that 
our regard for ſuch men as have 
attained to a proportior able degree 
of perfection in chat divine art, Of 
winch Steflaui was fo eminent a 
pier, is ſounded on very nearly 


tre teme principles as juſtity that 
tribute of eſteem and reverence, 


„lich the priverfal ſenſe of man- 
Lind cencurs in paying to the me- 
mery of Homer, a Milton, or a 
Rapi.ael. 


—_ 


1 — 


Anecdotes of Theodore King of Cer- 
fica ; jrem the Memcatrs of Corſica, 
late! * pudlijhed. 


V HEN it was leaſt expected, 
| the Genceſe, with the per- 
fidiouſneſs of the deepeſt dye, vio- 
lated their oath. They {ſurpriſed 
the Corſicans; treated them as diſ- 
armed enemies, and put under ar- 
reſt the very deputies with whom 
they had ſo lately treated: three 
of them being executed in the ſame 
manner as the moit profiigate vil- 
lains; the others being impriſoned 
at Baſtia, then ſent to Genoa, and 
from thence to the fortreſs of Sa- 
vona. a . 8 
This infamous eedin 
inſt the laws of God and — 
1njurious to the law of nations, 
held facred even among Barba- 
rians, and which highly reflected 
on the authority of his imperial 
majelly, irritated the Corſicans to 
ſuch a pitch, that they inſtantly 
took up arms again, to revenge 
this abominable injury. | 
The Baron de Neuhoff, known 
ſince by the name of Theodore, 
delivered the chiefs out of priſon. 
It was by him that the emperor 


made the Genoeſe ſenſible of the 


14 | black- 
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blackneſs of their crime; he ro- 
preſented to them their laſt perk - 
dy as more heinous, and more 
ſnameſul, than the preceding on 
account of its circumſtances; per- 


ſunded them to deſiſt from tlieir 


tyranny, and ratify the reguliuion 
publiſhed under the imperial fanc- 
tion for the regency of Corſica. 
As the Baron laboured en this 
occaſion with all the ardour he 
was capable of, and exprefied 


much zeal fer the intereſts of the 


C'orficans, the body of the nation 
deputed ſome of the pgreateit l:yds 
ct the k ngdom to wit on him at 
Florence, to teilify cher gratitude. 
In the converſations that the de— 
utics had with this lord, they 
immediately found out the grent- 
neſs of his genius, and that o his 
ſoul. Eo 
He was the fon of Anthony Da- 
ron de Neuhoff, deſcended from one 
of the moſt noble iiruſtriagus bouſes 
in the county of La Marcs, Antho- 
ny had diſpleaſed his relations in 
having married the daughicr of a 
merchant of Viieu; this marriage 
drew upon him the contempt of all 
the nobility of the countrv, where 
they pique themſclves (to uſe 


their own expreſſion) on 22 of 


bleed, and where the nobles never 
contract alliances but with perſons 
of their own rank, This under- 
match occaſioned Anthony to 
quit Germany, and go to trance, 
where he was well received by the 
dutcheſs of Orleans, to whom he 
had the honour of being known, 
At her recommendation he ob- 
tained a government in the pro- 
vince of Metz, He had two chil- 


dren there, to wit, Stephen-Theo- 


dorc, of whom we are ſpeaking, 
and a daughter named Eliza- 


beth. Anthony dicd, Ic) ing his 


d x a 2 

chüdren tu: vou to Tegtet the 
lots of fo good a f ther, The 
dutrheis Of Orleans tobi care of 
them, and braugbt them vp o 
her own court. Young Nevis 
was page to the unke regent, who 
on Ci . , ; — 72 Wh i. , * . les. 
„ AGRI gave um at COPY in 
the regiment cf La BRlärck: his 
iter was mid ef „nur to the 


dutchets, aud married the count de 


foul commoniy mut. fit ther ſelves 


twelve 5er. , d-; Au; cd a one 
paſſion for {rei vitiue: be 2 


** 
K 


preg binteli with indefacigabie 


eagerneis to the nud of hittery, 
0 1 > Is £ ! « * 5 x 
witch he locned upon as a ſhort 


metl. od to acyute that experience 


nich age cann” ti urnifi us with but 
by retail, at cur dn exp ence, and 
oftentimes Wwheu ie can no longer 
make vie of it. 1 he books that 
te relithed moi, were Plutarch's 
Lives; he read then ſo often, and 
with fo much attention, that he 
had got them ty heart. The con- 


fant reading of ſo many exploit, 


ol 


made to ftrono an impreſſton on his 
mind, that it intzired hien, as the 


tropics of Niltiade's did I hemiſ- 
tocles, With a nable defire, and 
even an impaticuce, to imitate 
them. Theſe difpolitions engaged 
him to go into the ſervice of 
Charles the XII. king of Sweden 
whoſe aftoniſhing fame had hllec 
all Lurope, and was the principal 


topic of the converſation of the 


times. Neuhoff ſerved with repu- 


tation in his armies, There he 


became perſect in the art of war, 
and on all occaſions ſhewed that 
indifference for life and death, 


which is ever the firſt principle 


of heroic actions. He alſo diſ- 
played ſo much genius and caps 


city for politics, that Baron 


Cor 


ib 445 
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Gore, prime miniſter to Charts 


VII. emnloved him ir ſeveral 
ou . 


tate nesoeintions, which be 
a di nuerged With Honour, 
ie uus privatel“ font into Spain 
cbucert with Cardinal Alberoni, 
„ rational plan of ike propereic 
ene tee be purſae by the two 
courts, tor relloring the Pretender 
tr the crown cf his anceſtors, 
„neten, who had a creat know- 
e of mankind, ſoon diſcovered 
- 1 nent qualities of the Laron, 
„ conceived for him a particular 
„iadhip. Neuhest left Madrid, 
ae with forours from the Ca- 
elle klug, and the efeem of the 
whole court : be returned to Swe- 
deu, ind was graciouſly received 
by Charles XII. He afterwards 
cc; anied Baron de Gorz to 
ine Ilague, where they went to be 
nearer at hand to aſſiſt in advli- 
ing the Pretender's party. Dur- 
ing his reſidence there, Neuhoff 
took ſeveral trips to England, as 
the organ of M. de Gorz, to the 
Count de Gillenbourg, ambaſlſa- 
dor from the king of Sweden to 
the court of London; he had even 
ſeveral conferences with the heads 
of the Jacobite party. This would 
be a proper place to gixe a cir- 


- 


cumſtantial, and doubtleſs intereſt- 


ing account, of a conſpiracy, the 
ſecret ſprings of which have not 
been hitherto ſufficiently inveſti- 
yu ; but as the digreſſion would 

longer, and more yoluminous 
that the principal ſubje&, I ſhall 
treat of it hereafter. 

The plot was diſcovered, Gil- 
lenbourg, notwithſtanding the cha- 
racter with which he was inveſted, 
was put under arreſt, for having 


conſpired againſt the prince, to 


whom he was ſent. Neuhoff had 
the good fortune to make his eſ- 


cape to Holland. The States Ge- 
roral, by an extreme complacen- 
cr fir the king of Great Britain, 


Cnſed the Baron de Gorz to be 


alſo arreited at Deventer, in 
Guelde- land. Ncuhoff had great 
renalen to dread the ſame fate: he 
retired to the Spaniſh ambafſador's 
houſe, as to a fafe aſylum. All 
urope exclaimed againſt the in- 


juſtice of the States General, who, 


without any motive, or reaſonable 
pretext, had violated the law of 
nations, in the perſoa of the firſt 
miniſter cf his Swediſh majeſty, 
who had plotted nothing againſt 
them: Spain, above all, proceed- 
ed even to menaces. But thoſe illuſ— 
trious priſoners were not releaſed 
by any other means, than the good 
offices of the duke regent, at the 

inſtances of the Czar Peter. 
After Baron de Gorz had ob- 
tained his liberty, Neuhoff ac- 
companied him back to Swe» 
den. Charles the XII. was killed 
ſoon after at Frederickſhall. Gorz 
was ſeized immediately after the 
king's death, and condemned by 
the Senate of Stockholm, to be be- 
headed at the foot of the town 
gm Newhoff, the kinſman, 
riend, and confident of Gorz, 
thought his life in danger, and 
therefore reſolved to quit Sweden; 
he went to Madrid, demanded 
employment, and was made a co- 
lonel. He afterwards married lady 
Sarsfield, daughter to lord Kil- 
marnock, and maid of honour 
to the queen, At firſt, the ba- 
ron entertained great hopes from 
that alliance; bat finding af- 
terwards, that they did not anſwer 
his expectations, he forſook his 
wiſe, whowas then pregnant of a 
ſon, which ſhe brought into the 
world in the year 1725: he then 
went 
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went to France, where he con- 
need himſelf with the famous 
Law, and gave into his Miſſiſſi pi 
ſyſtem. From thence he proceed- 
ed to Florence, where the em- 
peror appointed him his miniſter 
reſident ; he then had an opportu- 
nity to get a thorough knowledge 
of Corſica. He ſympathiſed with 
_ thoſe iſlanders ; inſpired the prince 
of Wirtemberg with favourable 
ſentiments for them; diſpoſed the 
court of Vienna to favour them in 


the a& of imperial guarantee, and 


expreſſed a great friendſhip for 
them in their painful and afflicting 
fituation. Ile was not rich, but 
he was very liberal; and would 
often make uſe of that ſaying of 
Alexander, that his treaſure was 
_ depoſited among his friends. His 
| henevolence was extended to all 
that had recourſe to him, and he 
ſeldom diſmiſſed any one without 
_ comforting them either by words 
or actions. Therefore the depu- 
ties conjured him to grant them 


| his protection, which he did the 


more willingly, as he foreſaw, as 
well as they, that the Genoeſe 
would return to the charge with 
more violence than ever. 

He made them ſenſible that the 
peace between them and the re- 
youre of Genoa was not a peace, 

it a deceitful ſhadow of one; that 
the ill will of the Genoeſe towards 
them could not be abated in the 
leaſt; for we always bear a mor- 
tal hatred to thoſe we have grie- 
vouſly offended. That in running 
over the hiſtory 
cans, they would find that they 
had rendered themſeives famous 
only by their evil deeds ; that 
their glory had no other foundati- 
on than ruin, robberies, treache- 
xies, and execrable murders ; 
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ſo un, having an attrocious ſcvl. 
and being villains by habit aud 


choice, it was not to be expe 
that they would depart ſo ef; 


from their diſtinctive chart 
That having thus hitherto ghen 
a thorſand odious examples Gf 
their perſidy and treachery to. 
Varcs the Corticans, in tvite of 
the moſt ſolemn engagements, jt 
vould nat be a matter of ahoniſt. 
ment, if, with ſuch di\poſ.ticns, 


they ſhould ay=_ breal- the la 


treaty concluded under the pro. 


tection and guarantee of the em- 
peror ; for, when people have a 
mind to be unjuſt, they never 
want pretences to colour their in- 
juſtice. Upon the whole, he ex- 
horted them to think ſeriouſſy of 
their affairs; to foreſee the ſuture, 
by the experience of the paſt, and 
to take ſuch precautions as are 
uſually made uſe of again thoſe 
whom we have reaſon to miſtruſ. 
He added, that as they had always 
fallen a prey to ſo many different 
nations, who ſeemed to have con- 
quered that fine kingdom for no 


other end but to deſtroy it, they 


could hope for no end nor mitiga- 


tion of their miſeries, but froma 


total change in the ſtate. That 
they ought to form to themſelves, 


therefore, a plan of government 


ſuitable to their inclinations, either 
ſet up a republic, or ele& a king; 
that this was the only means 


could ſuggeſt in order to procure 


them a folid and laſting tranqu - 
To this diſcourſe the deputies 
anſwered with grief, that tit 
were but too ſenſible of the 

of what he had ſaid. That the 
ſtate of their affairs was really me- 
lancholy anddeplorable : their bv 
and fortunes being intirely at ie 


lity. 
of thoſe republi- 
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mi cv of eſe torants, who were 
ri rt for ahle to good = chan 
% bes leit Kretches; thac thelr 
proccediags Were unprec achted; 
tt ther de int mations With- 
f 48 then to the Par- 


and condemned without fo much 
as he ing them; tnat tae leait 
ſurmite pailed with them for a 
crime, and the ſnalleſt appear- 
ance of guilt was at-ays puniſhed 
with death. That it ſcemed as if they 
even echauded their brains to ter- 
riiy humanity, to render life more 
hatch!, and drath more dreadſul, 
by the moſt exquiß :e torments, 
It is in this anfortunate jfland, 
continued they, where we behold 
man withaut will, or any other 
virtue, beſides fear and patience, 
compelled to adore his tyrant, and 


eren bleſs the wild caprice that 


tears away his life. They conclud- 
ed, that not being able to bear any 
longer ſo many ſcourges and deva- 
ſtations, they were reſolved to 
break their chains zt any rate; 
but that it was neceſſary they 
ſhould be headed by a man whole 
birth might inſpire them with re- 
ſpet, and whoſe talents might 
guide their efforts; for want of 


which all their revolutions had 


proved unſucceſsful. That for this 
urpoſe they had pitched upon 
um, and begged he would take 
upon himſelf ſo glorious an en- 


terprize, which would furniſh am- 


ple matter to poſterity, to immor- 
talize his fame; therefore, that he 
would vouchſafe to be their deli- 
verer, and give them leave to of- 
fer him the crown as a recom- 


ce. 

Theodore having accepted the 
ofter of the deputies, immediately 
ſet out for Rodoſto, in order to 


ſolieit the aſſſeaunce of prince Ra- 
koczy, and the Port nd in March 
1-50, arrived at \'eria, ch board 
ci a ſip of two, -four guns, car- 
rving Engliſh chlours. This ſhip 
was accompanied þy two other 
veſtels, laden with proviſions and 
emmur:d on, conſiſting of fourteen 
thauſand ſacks: of grain, fix pieces 
of b;aſs cannen, twelve pounders, 
twenty thouſand muſkets, bayonets, 
and other implements of war; 
fourteen thouſand uniforms, as 
many pairs of ſhoes, the ſame num- 
ber of hats, and a cheſt full of 
gold, containing one hundred 
thouſand ſequins. 


He was conducted to Corte, 


amidſt the acclamations of the 


eople, who imagined they ſaw in 

his perſon a tutelar angel, whoſe 
preſence would put an end to 
their misfortunes. In a general 
aſſembly, compoſed of the moſt 
numerous and reſpectable part of 
the kingdom, he was elected king 
of Corſica, and of Capraja, under 
the name of Theodore the Firſt. 
He was acknowledged as ſovereign 
lord, and his brace we 
him: he was proclaimed in a ſo- 
lemn manner; they crowned him 
with lawrels; and according to the 
cuſtom of the ancients, he was car- 
ried in the open field, ſupported 
on the ſhoulders of the moſt emi- 
nent men of the nation, ſurround- 
ed by their troops, and amidſt the 
acclamations of all the people, who 
conſtantly cried out, Theodore our 
king, and liberty, for ever. 
| On his acceſhon to the throne, 
Theodore found the affairs of the 
iſland in a dreadful condition ; it 
was a chaos, a ſhapeleſs maſs of ma- 
terials, confuſedly heaped up toge- 
ther. The Corſicans knew no ſubor- 
dination, nor any kind of diſci- 
pline;z 
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pline; every one wanted to com- 
mand, but no one ſhoved the leaſt 
inclination to obey. In the ſtate of 
barbariſm in which they kad lived 
many ages pail, they uſed to make 
war hke favages, without order or 
method. They foll ved no rules 
but their own humour. 'They were 
brave and reſolute, but not in the 
leaſt inured by war: they de- 

nded more on valour than on 
dictpline and military knowledge, 
of the very elcments of which they 
were ignorant; they underſtood 
nothing of encampinents, nor how 
to draw up in order of battle, 
nor defend or beſiege a place in 
form ; in ſhort, their knowledge 
conſiſted in knowing how to ſcour 
the country, to pillage, to take a 
good aim, and to form ambuſ- 
They were not leſs ignorant in 
whatever regarded civil ſociety: 
nevertheleſs they imagined that 
they knew and could do every 


thing. Their Fre udices ſerved 
them inſtead of principles, and 


— — ſupplied the want of 


ledge. | 
=, - 2 inſtcad of being diſ- 
couraged, ſoon found the fingular 
reſources that may be drawn from 
ſtrong paſſions. Perſuaded that 
men are in a ſtate, what muſical 
 inftruments are in an orcheſtra, 
_ Whoſe ſounds are more or leſs 
' agreeable according as they are 
well or ill — . be es FN to 
poliſh the Corſicans, and reform 


their manners; a delicate work; 


very laborious and tedious; the 
reformation of a people being like 
to the cultivation of thoſe trees 
whoſe fruits we muſt wait for many 
years, One of his firſt meaſures 
was to eſtabliſh a militia, ſet an 
army on foot, and invite men of 
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experience in the art of War, to 
come and teach the Corſicans ths 
tactics, who being natural. biave 
an inined to the mon paingy 
labours, he ſaw uud become 
escellent ſoldiers, by diat of 2 
go 1nftitution, 

He afterwards gave them a ſmal! 
code of civil laue, the baſis or 
which was to ſecure to cach may 
1175 property: Theſe laws were 
imple, uniform, clear, and adant. 
ed to all capacities; neither 10 
mild nor jet ere; but they were ſo 
ſhort, and ſo compendious, that 
one might take them for a text 
to comment on. He maintained 
that none but a flouriſhing people 


ought to have voluminous and in- 


tricate laws, as well as tedious 
proceedings. 


He taught them the obligations 


they had to fulfil in civil fociety. 
He inſtructed them in their duty 
to the ſovereign, and in what 
was due to themſelves; made them 
ſenſible that the happineſs of ſo- 
ciety conſiſts in this, that each 
member keep to his rank, and 


ulfil ſtrictly his functions; that 
man in that ſtate appertains no 


onger to himſelf, but is the pro- 
perty of the ſocicty ; that he is no 
longer governed þy the motions of 
his own will, but that he ought 
to be always guided by the duty 
of a general reaſon ; that there. 
fore a good citizen does not find 
any thing convenient to himſelf, 
that is not ſo to the ſtate; and 
that far from wronging any body, 


there is no man but what ought to 


help, aſſiſt, and protect; no labour 


that he ought not to undertake, 
nor peril to which he ought not © 


expoſe himſelf, for the welfare of 


the community. For 2 
ought to be the only rule = 
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Dun actions, the good of ſociety 
nent to be the fole end of them. 

lie fat in perſon in the tribu- 
, to teach them to adminiſter 
in bier partially, and according 
„ le. Ile called the witneſſes; 
(cHected the evidence, heard the 
dart accuſed, and traced the 
«ole hilary of the accuſation to 
te minuteſt circumſtances, before 
de pronounced judgment. He ne- 


rer condemned any perſon until 


he was convicted by juridicial 


proofs ; he always leaned on the 


ide of mercy, and followed the 
principles of natural equity. 

He encouraged the uſeful and 
neceſſary arts, and eſpecially agri- 
culture; which till then had been 
neglected. not leſs by the fault of 
the Genoeſe, than by the ſloth and 
inattention of the Corſicans them- 
ſelres. He made them ſenſible, 
that the productions of the earth, 
and above all, the commodities of 
the firit neceſiity, are the real goods 


of a nation, and the only phyſical 


goods that are not ſubje& to revo- 
tutions, That the firſt man who 


cultivated the land, to compel na- 


ture to afford him aliments, was 
the founder of commerce; that it 
was he who introduced the right 
of enjoyment; and that giving the 
orerplus to the proprietor, en- 
gages him to make exchanges for 


the neceſſary. 


Ile gave them liberty of con- 
ſcience; he had even thoughts to 
mtroduce a new worſhip, that 
ſhould be wiſer ; contain more ſen- 


hble dogmas, and a myſtery more 


rational, and leſs fanatical. 
He carried thither the ſpirit of 


calculation; coined monev ; abo- 


Tithed the old impoſts; maintained 


an army of fifteen thouſand men, 
and ſupplicd all the other neceſ- 


and looke 


ſities of the ſtate out of his own 


coffers, 


He created nobles, made 


a great number of counts and mar- 


quiſes, and he furniſhed them with 
money to ſupport with eclat, their 
new dignity; he alſo inſtituted an 
order of knighthood, under the 
title of, the order of deliverance. 
All Corſica refounded with his 
praiſe, and a general ſatis faction 
might be read in the eyes of the 
people, which aſſured him of the 
unfeigned homage of their hearts. 
In a word, humanity can afford 


nothing more moving, than the 
care he took for the welfare and 


happineſs of the Corſicans; in 


which one might very juſtly com- 


pare him to Mango Capac; but 
his fate was quite different; for 
Mango was reverenced like a god 
amongſt the Peruvians, for havin 
delivered them from a ſavage, dii- 
orderly life, and taught them to 
live happy in ſociety, whilſt Theo- 
dore reaped nothing but outrages 
and inſults for his benevolence 
towards the Corſicans; fo true it 
is, that our ordinary actions ſeem- 
ed to be influenced by gcod or 
evil ſtars, to which they owe in 2 
great meaſure the praiſe or blame 
that is beſtowed on us. 

The fame of this happy revolu- 
tion having ſpread all over Eu- 
rope, 2 one was aſtoniſhed, 

upon it as a prodigy. 

The Genoeſe were extremely alarm- 
ed at it; the happineſs of the one 
was the torment of the other: this 
alarm was ſo much the | ang as 
they judged very well, that Theo- 
dore could never have carried 
things ſo far without his having 
an infallible ſupport; and they 
thought he muſt needs be upheld 
by the emperor, who was ſtill ir- 
ritated againſt them for having 
breupht 


brought in queſtion his guarantee, 
by the infractien of the regula- 
tion of the rege!icy ; or that he 
was ſupported by England, who 
might have formed a deſign to 
ſtrengthen her power in the Me- 
diterranean. 

Struck with theſe ideas, they 
addreſſed themſelves to the French, 
and begged of them to fruſtrate the 
hopes of the new monarch, as 


\ 


well as the deſigns of thoſe who 


ſupported them, as being incom- 
patible with their own intereſts. 
A body of French troops was ac- 
cordingly ſent to Coriica, undcr 
the command of M. de Boiſſieux. 
Spain, the Italian princes, and 
even the himſelf, alarmed at 
the ſudden elevation of Theodore, 
whoſe reſources appeared the more 


dreadful for being hidden, made 
immediate preparaticns to dethrone 


a king who was an honour to hu- 
manity, and who owed his crown 
to his heroic virtue, and not to 
the frivolous rights of birth. H:3 
erime ſeems to have been ſimilar to 


that of Ariſtides, who incurred 


the hatred of his country, becauie 
he was the moſt upright man among 
the Athenians. 

| Nevertheleſs, before they made 
uſe of open force, the Genoeſe 
undertook to compaſs his ruin, by 
attrocious calumnies ; raiſe their 
reputation by blaſting that of Theo- 
dore. To that end they publiſhed 
a manifeſto, filled with the moſt 
ſcandalous falſhoods ; dwelt upon 
perſonalities, and ſpared nothing 
that could render him odious and 
_ deſpicable. Theſe calumnies were 
accompanied with ſuch bold aſſer- 
tions as gained credit with the Cor- 
ſicans, among whom, credulity 
and ignorance were predominant. 
Slander is a venom that inſinuates 


itlelf every were; disſigures e. 
thing, and, to ich lus as age 
cence itielf tuipiciovs, aud try 
not eaſily to be knowu. te (cr. 
ſicans experienced tic ect of 


this: it ſtaggered their U delity ww. 


wards their avorc'l ſbvereig n, and 
blinded them to ſuche u core, tar 


they relied rather on the im. 


pottures given out by their cnerie,, 
than on the many mining tokens 
of his virtue, of which thcy them. 
ſelves were cye-witneilcs, Thez. 
dore immediately perccived the 
impreſſion that thcte calumuies 


had made on the minds of his ſub. 


jects: he anſwered the maniiello in 
order to obliterate it; the event 
ſhewed that the remedy was worſe 
than the diſcaſe. I he ſureſt means 
to diſpel evil reports, is t) de piſe 
them; ecclairciſſements commenly 
ſerve only to nourich and fpread 
the malignity; ſuch was the fate 
of Tacudore's anſwer. The Cor. 
ſicans thewed lets regard for him 


than before, and gave more exer- 


ciſe to his patience, than they left 
to his wiſdom. Ihe delay of the 


ſuccours which for a long time le 


had made them hope for; the m- 
mour of the armaments prepari 

againſt them; his licentious ſpeech- 
es againſt religion, and his allian- 
ces with the Turks, which the 
prieſts did not fail to paint in 
the blackeſt colours, contributed 
greatly to their detection. Theo- 
dore, who loved his ſubjects as much 
if they had been his own children, 


reprimanded them like a father; 


but finding afterv-ards, that they 
obſtinately perſiſted in abuſing bi 
tendernets, he was obiiged to pu- 
niſh them in an exemplary man- 
ner like a king; in as much as they 
proceeded ſo far as to =_C 
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pi; lite: the plot was difcovered ; 
treo 05 the mot guilty, WinO were 
Gterm'ned to bathe tzemſcives in 
nr b. od, were condemned to be 
bin ed. As they werk related to 
dae nobleſt Coriican families, their 
e-poution increaſed the number of 
mlecontents 3 they took this act 


dcr jactice for an evident mark of 


his cruelty ; ſo that T heodore, in 
their opinion was nothing but a 
t rant, more inhuman ſtill than the 
Genceſe, whom they had ever 
comniained of fo bitterly, and with 
ſo much reaſon. The contuſion 
became general; they mutined 
openly againſt their deliverer; no- 
thing could contain them within 
the bounds of the reſpect they 
o ved him. They told him that he 
hopes 
thev had conceived of him, and 
that he had undertaken to free 
them from the tyranny of the 
Gendele, merely to make them un- 


dergo a more cruel one, under his 


own dominion. Theodore, ſaw 
himſelf abandoned by the pages 
part of his ſubje&s, as well as of 
his ſoldiers; none remained attach- 
ed to him, but thoſe to whom he 


had given employments and ſala- 


ries. He found himſelf in imi- 


nent danger. Prepoſſeſſed as he was 


with that indifference for this life, 
ſo neceſſary for thoſe who attempt 
great enterprizes, ſtill he ſuffered 
cruel agitations, being uncertain 
of his fate; however, he con- 
cealed his ſituation, and affected 
to raiſe himſelf in the eyes of 
the Corſicans, by aſſuming an air 
of aſſurance, which is ſometimes 
of more ſervice than real forces. 
Beiides, he looked upon the defec- 
tion of the Corſicans, as the ef- 
fect of a tranſient phrenſy, that 


upon recollection, they would be 


ſenſible his conduct towards them 
was irreproachable; that he had 
done — he could be lawfully 
blamed for; that far from making 
them endure any of thoſe evils that 
commonly draw after them a total 
change in the ſtate, he hadmade them 
taſte all the happineſs that a good 
-overnment could produce. That 
bh made his glory and happineſs 
conſiſt in the public felicity ; that 
he was popular, affable : that he 
relieved the poor, was benevolent 
to all that applied to him in their 
diſtreſs ; that he had opened a door 
to merit ; that he was eaſy of ac- 
ceſs, and that the meaneſt of the 
ople were as well received, and 
as favourably heard by him as the 
greateſt and moſt eminent. So 
wiſe a conduct ought, it ſhould 
ſeem, to have ſtrengthened his au- 
thority, inſtead of ſhaking it, and 
have gained him more and more 
the aſtection of the Corſicans; but 
he was little acquainted with a 
reftleſs people, who were like 
ſick perſons that nothing ean pleaſe. 
Beſides this, Theodore flattered 
himſelf that the arrival of a con- 
voy that he every moment expected 
from Albany, conſiſting of fix 
thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of the famous Kurafa, would 
ſtill bring back with more eaſe the 
Corſicans to their duty. As to 
the clergy, he thought he could 
ſtifle their clamours by benefits. 
Theſe conſiderations ſupported 
his courage, againſt the torrent 
of adverſity. But how great 
was his aſtoniſhment when he 
heard that the grand Seignior 
was intirely taken up with the 
Ruſſian war, and his preparations 
againſt the empire; and that in 
theſe circumſtances he could not 
attempt the conqueſt of Italy, and 
draw 
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draw upon himſelf freſh enemies, 
ſuch as France, Spain, and the Re- 
pou of Venice: at the ſame time 
e learnt that Kurafa, Pattercd 
with the hopes of a ſtill brighter 
fortune than that which he could 
have made under Theodore, was 
gone into the ſervice of the king 
of the Two Sicilies, with a regi- 
ment of two thouſand Albanians 
deſtined for him. 
A thunder-bolt could not have 
ſtruck him more than he was at 


this unexpected news. There are 


misfortunes that prudence cannot 
foreſee, nor valour overcome. 
Theodore thought himſelf loſt 
without reſource, and that he was 
going to fall a victim to the ma- 
ignity of fortune, who delighted 
in deſtroying his work by the 
ſame ſprings that ſhe had made 
uſe of to frame it. ” 
In effect, it was impoſiible for 
him to ſtand alone, without friends, 
without ſupport, againſt the vio- 
lence of a ſeditious people, nor 
_ againſt ſo many powers united 
againſt him: he therefore thought 
of nothing but how to draw him- 
ſelf out of the labyrinth by the 
thread of honcur; he refelved to 
uit Corſiea, not like a fugitive 
King, but with the full conſent of 
the people, with dignity, with a 
deſign to make new alliances, and 
return again at the head of an ar- 
my to ſupport his rights, and the 
free election of his ſubjects. 
Accordingly he conceived a de- 
ſign of — (=o a general aſſem- 
bly. The ſtep was very dangerous: 
dis friends were afraid leaſt he ſnould 
expoſe himſelf to certain death, 
as the Corſicans expreſſed a ſtron- 
ger reſentment againſt him than 
ever, and the republic of Genoa 
has ſet a price on his head; there - 


ever, and acknowledge 


ſpeak, and fill more fo to bea, 


fore they neglected nothing tha 
might diſſuade him from it; but 
finding that he did not linen +, 
their reaſons, and that he brared 
the dangerous conſequences that 
might reſult from {uch a ep, the; 
looked upon his reſolution ug the 
deſpair of a man who ſought on!y 
to periſh with eclat, and was wil. 
ling to put an end to his domini. 
en in the nobleſt and moſt ſo- 


leny manner. The aſſembly ws 


then held; it was as numerous 2» 
that which conferred on him the 


crown; all the piowe, excepting 


the towns that were occupied by 
the Gencole, ſent deputies to it; 
but it was rather through a curi- 
ovs deſire to hear what he had to 
ſav, than through a deſire to re- 
tuin to their duty. Theodore 
came, and placed himſelf in the 


midit cf them, with that air of | 


grandeur and boldneſs that makes 
vice tremble, and cauſes a juft 
terror to ſucceed a fooliſh audacity, 

He ſaid to them, in a hauyhty 
angry tone, that, ſeeing the 
ſuccours did not arrive which 


he had ſo long expected, he was 
reſolved to go and ſolicit then 


himſelf; and that in the mean 
time he would chuſe able perfons 
to govern the kingdom in his ab- 
ſence. He exhorted them to keep to 
their duty, and renew no more the 
infamy of their rebellions, for 
otherwiſe he would quit them for 
them no 
more for his ſubjects. He added, 
hat in accepting the crown he had 
no other ambition than that of de- 
livering them, even at the er 
pence of his repoſe and his life, 
trom the Geneoſe yoke, under 
which they had too long groaned; 
that what was painful to him fo 
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vas that theruſelves were an ob{la- 
cle to the accompliſſiment of his 
withes, and that their reliefs and 
ſcdlitbus temper was the principal 
clog that hindered nim. That he 
was glad to let then know that 
the pompous title of king had not in 
the leaſt ſtunned his brains; that he 
had not lot fight of himſelf in 
that ſphere, in which he had lived 
without pride, and like a private 
man ; that he could again reſume 
that rank without regret; for, 
though his finances were exhauſted, 
he ſtill retained an intrepid heart 
ſuperior to all the hardſhips of 
indigence. That far from bluſh- 
ing, he gloried in being like the 
fabricii, looking upon honour and 
renown as his only treaſure. | 

This ſhort harangue, full of 
and modeſty, and 
which denoted at the ſame time a 
noble indifrerence for the throne, 


truck the minds, and produced fo 


ſingular an effect, that one can 
hardly aſcribe it to any thing but 
thoſe ſecret revolutions, which the 
aſpect of ill fated virtue ſ metimes 
makes, even on the moſt perverſe 
hearts. Ihe Corſicans aſtoniſhed 
at the confidence with which he 
put himſelf into their hands, 


vhao harboured ſuch bad intentions 


againſt him, changed their mur- 
murs into proteſtations of attach- 
ment, and their complaints into 
encomiums: they confeſſed their 
faults; expreſſed their repentance; 
— _ —— their 
viour, and their king; they pro- 
miſed to obey him 1 
on R _ command, and to 
im the very laſt d | 
iba 
Notwithſtanding theſe aſſuran- 
©3, Theodore thinking he ought not 
do rely on the promiſes of a people in- 


conſtant, wild, untractable, and in- 
capable of ſubmiſſion; nor that he 
ſhould be able to contain them with- 
in the bounds of their duty, by the 
force of the laws alone; perſuaded 
alſo, that ke ſhould ſoon have 
France, Spain, the king of Na- 
plcs, the Pope, and the Republic 
of Genoa, to deal with, ſtill per- 
ſited in his firſt deſign to quit the 
iſland; where it was impoſſible 
that he could ſupport himſelf 
without foreign ſuccours of men, 
arms, and money. | 


Upon this he put the affairs of 


the kinzdom in order, and by an 


edict of the 14th of November, 
promulgated at Sartene, he con- 
fered the regency on ſeveral lords. 
On the ; of his departure, 
the Corſicans expretied by a me- 
lancholy filence, how much they 
were grieved for the loſs of a king, 
who, during his ſhort reign, had 
been a father to them rather than a 
maſter. 'Thoſe who had been moſt 
alienated from him, could not on 
that occaſion refrain from tears. All 
the lords accompanied him as far as 
Aleria, the place where he landed 
eight months before: there he ha- 
rangued them once more, with 
2ternal tenderneſs. Atter having 
charged them to follow ſtrictly the 
rules of conduct, that he had 
preſcribed them; rules equally 
wiſe in ſpeculation, and ſafe in 
practice, he embarked on board of 
a ſmall veſſel, that was in readi- 
nefs for him. SD 
He proceeded directly to Con- 
ſlantinople; but his ſolicitations 
meeting with no ſucceſs at the 
Porte, who was intirely taken up 
with carrying on the war in Hun- 
gary, he wandered from country 
to country, under various di ſguiſes, 


in order to evade the purſuits of 
k hired 
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hired aſſaſſins, that followed him 
every where without mercy; fo 
that he could not let his genius 
take wing, nor put in execution 
the projects he had meditated. 

During his abſence, another 
body of French troops landed in 
Coriica, under the command of 
general de Maillebois, who imme- 
diately, on his arrival in the iſland, 
took the chief command on the 
death of monſieur de Boiſſieux. The 
French army conſiſted of fourteen 
thouſand men, and the Genoeſe 
troops amounted to ſix thouſand. 
The Corſicans were not in the 
leaſt diſmayed by the number; they 
gallantly defended themſelves dur- 
ing three years, beat the enemy 
in divers rencounters, and it coſt 
the French the flower of their 
troops. Maillebois, a crafty man, 
ſkilled in the art of war, dreading 
the courage of theſe iſlanders, 
thought of ſome ſtratagem, by 
which he might overcome them 
without expoling his reputation, 


and that of his troops: the cir- 


cumſtances favoured his deſign. 
He was informed that the Corſi- 
cans had received no news from 
Theodore, ſince he had left the iſ- 


land; upon this he cauſed a ru- 


mour to be ſpread that he was 
dead: this melancholy news became 
a ſource of tears and mourning, and 
ſowed diſcord and confuſion among 
theſe iſlanders. Maillebois too 

the opportunity of their conſter- 
nation, and offered them the me- 
diation of France. The marquis 
Hiacinth de Paoli, was the firſt to 
vote, that they ought not to accept 
the mediation of a nation, that 
had ever proved falſe in her pro- 
miſcs to them, and was the author 
of all their paſt and preſent evils : 
that their caſe was not deſperate ; 


that they ought to carry on th, 
wars, tand their ground, purchaie 
the preiervation of their countn 
even at the price of certain death 
and ſignalize themſelves by thei 
overthrow, if they could not do i: 
by their victory. He was ſeconded 
by the marquis Luigi Giafferi, 3 
man alſo of great ſenſe and 
courage, and not leſs attached 
to the glory and intereſt of his 
country : but the opinion of theſe 
two great men did not prevail; 
the others maintained that 

were determined to accept the 
offers of the French general. 
Thus the Corſicans laid down 
their arms, vanquiſhed by the cun- 
ning of monſieur de Maillebois, 
rather than by force of arms. Hiz- 
cinth de Paoli, irritated at the 
cowardice of his countrymen, who 
were going voluntarily to ſurren- 
der themſelves to the ſlavery from 
which they had been ſcarce deli 
vered, quitted Corſica, and retired 
to Naples with his two ſons. Lui- 
gi Giafferi, with ſeveral of the 
moſt illuſtrious families of the King 


dom, followed his example. 1 


was at Naples, that Paſcal de 


Paoli, the preſent chief, ſtudied 


and learnt the art of war. 
The death of the emperor plung. 
ed Europe into a general war, and 
ave birth to a very bloody one 
— France and England: the 
latter was as much intereſted in ſup- 


— the rights of the queen of | 


un „to the ſucceſſion of all 


the hereditary dominions of her 


auguſt father, as the other was to 


diſmember them. This war af | 


forded Theodore a favourable op- 


portunity to appear again upon the 
ſtage. He went over to England; 
he made the court ſenſible of the 


importance of Corſica, and of * 
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uſe it would be to ſtrengthen the 


Britiſh power in the Mediterra- 


nean; that by replacing him on 
the throne, they would ſecure to 
themſelves theſe advantages, and 
deprive the enemy of them, who 
would always have that iſland at 
her diſpoſal, as long as it remained 
under the dominion of a Republic, 


intirely devoted to the houſe of 
Bourbon. They reliſhed his rea- 


ſons, and gave him a ſhip of war 
to carry him to the Engliſh fleet 
in the Mediterranean, where he was 
to receive the neceſſary ſuccours to 
re- eſlabliſh him to the throne. 

He immediately ſent diſpatches 
If the conſternation 
of theſe iſlanders was extreme, 


when they heard he was dead; their 


tranſports of joy were carried almoſt 


to a madneſs, when they learnt 


that he was alive, and that in a 
ſnort time he would come, ſupport- 
ed by the forces of Great- Britain, 
to deliver them from the tyranny 
of the Genoeſe. 
Theodore having reached the 


fleet, ſeveral members of the re- 


gency came to aſſure him of the 


fidelity of the whole iſland in ge- 


neral, and of their own in parti- 
cular. He anſwered them, that the 
more zeal they diſplayed for his 
ſervice, the more glorious it would 


be for him to venture all for them: 


in conſequence of theſe aſſurances, 


he deſired the admiral to land him: 


but ſeeing that he ſtill delayed it, 
ſometimes under one pretence, 
and ſometimes under another, he 
preſſed him to furniſh at leaſt ſuch 
things as were requiſite, that he 


might enter the iſland in a manner 


worthy of him that ſupported him; 


adding, that his preſence was ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary there, to quiet 


the minds of his ſubjects, who 


waited for him with impatience, 
and to act in concert with the Auſ- 
trian and Piedmonteſe troops, that 
were then in the iſland, to drive 
out the French, who occupied it in 
the name of the Genoeſe. But 
how ſurprized was he, when he 
heard, that it was at the requeſt of 
thoſe tame powers whom he wanted 
to join, that he ſhould not be 
landed in Corſica. The queen of 
Hungary had not yet been able 
to forget his rebellious tranſactions 
with the grand ſignior, and the king 
of Sardinia was not much prepoi - 
ſeſſed in his favour. Theodore had 
been repreſentcd to him as a man, 
who indeed had ſenſe, vivacity, 
boldneſs and eloquence ; but whoſe 
politics were over-ftrained, his pro- 
jects very dangerous; and the more 
he ſtudied his character, the leſs 
could he find a fund of ſolidity 
on which he could depend. The 
admiral added, that if after having 


told him ingeniouſly what the 


queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia thought of him, he ſtill 


perſiſted in his deſign to enter Cor- 


ſica, he might be very ſure that 
the Auſtrian and Piedmonteſe troops 


would oppoſe his landing, and 


would treat him as an enemy. 
Theodore was fo aſtoniſhed at 
what the admiral had told him, 
that he could not perſuade himſelf 
it was true; but after much re- 
fletion, he penetrated into the 
views and fears of the king of 
Sardinia. His policy required that 
the Corſicans Rould not ſhake off 
intirely the Genoeſe yoke ; that 
the ballance ſhould be held even, 
as much as poſſible, between them 
and Genoa, becauſe he thereby ſe - 
cured a peaceable dominion over 
the iſland of Sardinia, and at the 
— time weakened the — 
k 2 
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ſo far, that they could not oy poſe 
his deiigns on the marquifate of 
Final and Savona. With thcte 
ideas, Theodore perſuaded the ad- 
miral to diſembark him at Leg- 
horn. | | | 

From thence he went to Sienna; 
from which place he ſent diſ- 
patches to the court of London, 
concerning this diſappointment ; 
afterwards he returned thither 
himſelf, furniſhed with a. paſſport 
from the king. 

Peace was made ſoon after his 


arrival, which was an additional 


misfortune to him. Things were 
altered from bad to worſe, with 
regard to him. It was his deſtiny 
to eſcape one danger, that he might 
fall into a greater; he had no- 
thing more to hope from England, 
who had juſt received laws from 
her enemy, and who was even 


obliged to give hoſtages for the 
: per ormance of the treaty that had 


juſt been ſigned. So that, France 
being then the power that took the 
lead in Europe, ſhe eſpouſed the 
intereſt of the Genoeſe, her friends 
and her allies, and ſolicited the 
king of Great-Britain to accede to 
the treaty concluded in 1738, be- 
tween her (France) the Emperor, 
and Spain, by which theſe three 
powers guarantied for erer the iſ- 
Ind of Corſica to the republic 
of Genoa. The king of England 
refuſed to enter into that engage- 
ment; but he forbid his ſubjects 
to hold any correſpondence with 
the Corſicans: he would not de- 
liver up Theodore to the Genoeſe, 
who made inſtances for that pur- 

ſe ,that he might not violate the 
. of the kingdom; but he gave 
ave to ſecure his perſon in vio- 
lation of thc law of nations. The 


ruin of this illuſtrious unfortunate 


[1768 
man was ath.ngreſolved on. He was 
dreaded even in diſtreſs; his vir. 
tues were accounted crimes : 

knew not how to fave appearance; 
in accomplithing his deſtruction. 
John Baptiſt Gaſtaldi, then miniſ. 
ter reſident from Genoa, furniſhed 
a pretext for it; he knew that Theo- 
dore was drained of money; Gaſ. 
taldi gave orders under-hand to 
ſome merchants, to lend him ſome, 
and afterwards he was arreſted for 
theſe ſame debts, without entering 


into a diſcuſſion of the privileges 


of his character, and without any 
regar ] to tie paſſport given him 
by che king: theſe debts amounted 


in all but to four hundred and fiſty 


pounds ſterling. Thus the aven- 
ger of liberty, this man of quick 
and lucky reſources, the ſame 


Theodore, who ſome years before 
knew how to raiſe _—_— barba- 
pounds 


rians a hundred thouſan 

ſterling, to deliver the Corſicans 
from the tyranny of the Genoeſe, 
by a ſtrange fatality, could not find 
the poor ſum of four hundred and 
fifty, to ſupply his own wants, and 


that too in an opulent nation, to 


which he was attached, that che- 
riſnes liberty, and is characterized 
by a ſpirit of generoſity towards 
thoſe who eſpouſe its cauſe. 

The genius of Genoa prevailed. 


Theodore loſt his liberty, for 


having attempted to defend that 
of the Corſicans: he was confined 
in à ſhameful priſon, where he ſuſ- 
fered a thouſand indignities with- 
out murmuring ; he knew the in- 
utility of complaints, and the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting to his fate, 
Without ſceptre, without dominion, 
without poſſeſſions, without friends; 
he found reſources only in Provi- 
dence, and in the tender affection 


of his ſon, who came over to Eng. 


land 
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und to accompany him to Corſica ; 


whither Theodore had flattered 
himſelf he ſhould return by the 
help of Great-Britain. His ſon, as 
nell as himſelf, was deprived of 


the goods of fortune ; and he was 


very unfit to ac uire them, being 
intirely eſtranged from the ſpirit 
of an age, divided between the 
purſuit of pleaſure, a taſte for 
trifles, and an immoderate deſire 
to attain riches and honours at 
anv rate whatſoever. 

Theodore, beſides the little helps 
that his ſon afforded him, found 
alſo ſome aſſiſtance in the compaſ- 
fon of the humane; 
times they made a barbarous ſport 


by inſulting his misfortunes, and 
accompanying their benefits with 


abuſive jeſts. Thoſe who in his 
elevation admired him as a ſupe- 
rior genius, born with the hap- 
pieſt diſpoſitions of body and mind, 
adorned with every ſcience, form- 


ed by frequenting the greateſt per- 


ſonages in Europe, conſummate in 


political, civil, and military af- 
fairs, in his misfortunes looked 


upon him as a man that had nei- 
| ther greatneſs of ſoul, nor ſenſibi- 


lity of heart ; as one that was be- 
holden for his elevation to the ca- 


price of fortune, rather than to his 


own merit. 


The Corſicans abandoned Theo- 


ore alſo, from this principle of 


the Muſſulman creed, that the 
misfortunes of a prince are an in- 
fallible mark of the hatred of God, 
and of a contempt of his holy law ; 
and therefore, it is lawful for the 
people to ſacrifice to the public 

the | ny upon whom this 
hatred is fallen. However, they 
are ſtill governed by his counſels, 
according to which Gaffori, their 

chief, intirely regulated him- 


but often- 


ſelf, Among the maxims that 
Theodore inculcated continually 
to the Corſicans for the recovery 
of their liberty, were thoie that 
Anthony Perez gave to Philip II. 
king a Spain, to attain univer- 
ſal monarchy ; viz. Conſejo, pelago, 
y Roma; that is, wiſe meaſures, a 
good marine, and the protection of 
the court of Rome: ſo that Paſcal 
de Paoli, who now ſupports the 
cauſe of his countrymen; and, 
who is not leſs the heart than the 
head of it, has conſtantly followed 
his maxims with equal advantage 
to his country, and his own re- 
putation. | 
Theodore at length came out 
of priſon, by an act of inſolvency, 
after having dragged on a moſt 
miſerable life during ſeven years ; 
ſo that, being quite debilitated by 
the length and weight of his miſ- 
fortunes, he died ſoon after in 
extreme indigence; diſparaged, deſ- 
piſed, — by all the world: 
pitied and regretted by his ſon alone, 
the only admirer of his virtues, 
and the fatal heir of his misfor- 
tunes. His Death happened on 
the 11th of December, 1755. 
He was buried in the common 
church-yard of the pariſh of St. 
Ann, Weitminſter. Theſe ſtrange 
revolutions of fortune, induced 


Mr. Horace Walpole, to write 
the following epitaph ; which is 
engraved on a ſtone fixed to the 
wall of the church. | 


The grave, great teacher, to a level 
bring | oy 
Heroes and beggars, gally ſlaves 
and kings ; | 
That Theodore this moral learn'd } 
ere dead, | 
Fate power'd its leſſons on his 
living head, [him bread. 
* a kingdom, and deny'd 
3 


 Charac- 
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Charafter of Cardinal Richlict, 
prime Miniſter to Lewis XIII. 
King of France. Frem De Bury s 
Lie of that Prince. | 


Ms ICHLIEU has ſhared the 
> fate of all thoſe who are 
raiſed above others by their 
merit, and their great actions. 
Envy, influenced by ambition and 
intereſt, was continually at work 
in forming cabals and plots againſt 
his power, and even againſt his 
life. The impotent * — of bis 
enemies ſtooped ſo low, as to fill 
the kingdom with ſatires and libels 
upon his character and conduct, 
while foreigners beheld him with 
admiration. Beautru (che French 
ambaſſador at the court of Spain) 
complaining one day to the count 
duke Olivarez, of the defamatory 
libels that were printed in Flan- 
ders againſt the king and his coun- 
ci], the count-duke replied: Iwill 
do all in my power to prevent it, 
being equally concerned myteif in 
my character as miniſter of itate. 
But with regard to the cardinal- 
duke, I have often told the king 
of Spain, it was his greateſt mis- 
fortune that the king of France 
had the ableſt minifter, that has 


2 in Chriſtendom for theſe 
ouſand 


years. For my own part, 
TI could be content to have whole 
libraries publiſhed every day againſt 
me, if my maſter's affairs were 
but as well managed as thoſe of the 
moſt Chriſtian king 
Never did miniſter meet with 
E22 obſtacles to the execution of 
is deſigns than Richlieu. Scarce 
2 year paſſed, in which ſome cabal 
was not formed to ruin, or ſome 
plot to aſſaſſinate him. If he had 
lived under Henry the TV. he 
would not have ſhed ſo inuch blood. 


preſerved. Henry would hare 
known how to have kept then 
within thoſe bounds of duty, 10 
which by his gentleneſs, villen 
and reſolution, he had reduced 
them. The great will more wil. 
lingly obey a prince who can main. 
tain his authority, than a miniſter 
to whom he intruſts it, whom 

uſually conſider as their equal, and 
often as their inferior. From 
hence aroſe all thoie plots and fac. 
tions, which forced him to uſe ſe- 
vere methods, when mild and gen- 
tle means were inſufficient. He 
gave a pretty juſt idea of his own 
character, when ſpeaking one day 
to the marquis of Vieuville, he 
ſaid, **I never venture to under- 
take any thing till I have conſi- 
dered it thoroughly: but when [ 
have once — my reſolution, [ 
never loſe fight of my object; 1 
overturn, I mow down all before 
me, and then I throw my red caf- 
ſock over it, and cover all.” 


He would willingly have kept 


in favour with the queen mother, 
and even with monſieur (the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother) 


without being wanting in what he 
thought was due to the ſervice of | 


the king and the good of the ſtate. 
He uſed to ſay ſometimes, © That 


he had three maſters, the king, 


Mary of Medicis, and the duke of 
Orleans: that his honour and bs 
duty obliged him to ſerve them al 
three, but in order, and each n 
their rank; and that he would never 
be reproached, with having given 
to the third what was due on 
to the firſt.” But he could 10 
ſucceed in pleaſing theſe three pet 
ſons, who ſeldom had the ant 


(1968 | 
The great lords of the kin 
whom he in a manner — 
would have been undoubted!; 
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views, or the ſame intereſts; and 
the king whom he ſerved with ſo 
much zeal and ſucceſs, gave him 
more trouble than the other two. 

He was indefatigable in his ap- 
lication to buſineſs, though he 
bad a very delicate conſhtution, 
and was ſubje& almoſt to continual 
attacks of illneſs. He generally 
went to bed at eleven, and when 
ke had flept three or four hours, 
he had a light, and pen, ink and 
paper, brought hum, to write 
fanfelE, or to dictate to a ſecretary, 
who lodged in his chamber. He 
then went to ſleep again at five 
or fix, and roſe between ſeven and 
eight. 

His word might be depended 
upon, and if he had once pro- 


miſed a perſon a favour, he was. 
ſure of obtaining it; he was earneſt. 
in ſerving his friends, and all thoſe 


who were attached to him. The of- 
hcers of his houſhold looked upon 
him as the beſt of maſters : they re- 
ceived from him nothing but marks 
of kindneſs, and they thought them- 


ſelves happy in his ſervice. If at any 


tune an angry or impatient expreſ- 
hon eſcaped him, which happened 
very ſeldom, he made them abun- 


dant amends, by the favours he 


beſtowed upon them. 
The expences of his houſhold, 
amounted to four millions (of 
livres) every year, including the 
guard. He 
had a hundred horſe guards com- 
manded by a captain, a lieutenant, 
two quarter-maſters, and four bri- 
gadiers. This was the firſt guard 
granted him, at the time 
of the plot formed againſt him by 
de Chalois. From 1632, the kin 
added to theſe a company — 
keteers, and after that a ſecond, of 
a hundred and twenty gendarmes, 


number of carriages ofall kinds in 


and a third, of ſix ſcore light-horſ-» 
The number of his domeſtics was 
prodigious, He had never leſs 
than twenty-four or twenty-five 
pages ; ſometimes they amounted 
to thirty-ſix, whom he educated 
with great care, and at a great 
expence. He had every day four dif- 
ferent tables, and all ſerved magmifi- 
cently. The firſt conſiſted of four- 
teen covers, to which uſually none 
but the firſt nobility, his relations 


or particular friends were admit- 


ted. There was a ſecond in ano- 
ther hall, where his maſter of the 
houſhold ſat, conſiſting of thirty 
covers; a third for his pages, and 
the principal officers of his houſ- 
hold, and a fourth for the ſer- 


vants in livery, who were very 
numerous. 


When he travelled, the vaſt 


his train, reſembled the march of 
a ſovereign prince, rather than 
that of a rich ſubjet. His band 
of muſic, with which he was al- 
ways attended, was compoſed of 
twelve muſicians, choſen out of the 


pe artiſts in France; and his 


ouſhold was better paid, and 
made a more ſplendid appearance 
than the king's. His maſter was 


diſpleaſed at the ſtate and magni- 


ficence his miniſter affected, and 
did not conceal his ſentiments” 
from the cardinal himſelf, eſpeci- 
ally when he was out of humour 
at any bad news; and when he 


durſt not take notice of it to him, 


he complained of it to thoſe with 
whom he was intimate. 

The cardinal had for ſome 
time before his death, been loſin 
ground in the king's favour, — 

robably would have been entire- 
y diſcarded, if he had lived 
much longer. When the — 

k 4 pai 
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paid him a viſit in his laſt illneſs, 
as he was ſitting by his bed-ſide, 
Richlieu, after thaaking him for 


the honour he had done him, ad- 


drefſed him in the following mao- 
ner: „Sire, this is the laſt adieu. 
In taking leave of your mujeily, I 
have the ſatis faction to leave your 
kingdom in the higheſt degree of 
glory and reputation it has ever 
attained, and your enemies ſubdued 
and humbled. The only reuard 
of my labour and ſervices, I pre- 
ſume to aſ of your majeſty is, 
that you would continue to ho- 
nour my nephews and other rela- 


tions, with your protection nd fa- 


vour. I give them my hleſſiug 
only upon condition tha: they ne- 
ver ſwerve from that obedience 
and fidelity which they owe you, 
and which, they have ſolemnly 
engaged always to maintain. ” Ihe 
King gave him his promiſe, and 
they had a private converſation to- 
gether, in which the cardinal re- 
commended to him the miniſters 
who were already in place, aſſuring 
him that they were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of affairs, 


and ſtrongly attached to his ſer- 
vice. He added, that he knew of 


no perſon, more capable or filling 
up his own place, than cardinal 
Mazarine,whoſe zeal and fidelity he 
had experienced on many occaſions. 
The king replied, that he ſhould 
always follow the advice he had 


given him, having long been con- 


vinced of the wiſdom of his coun- 
. fels; and that he would emply Ma- 
Zarine, and the other miniſters, who 
ſhould be continued in their poſts. 
When the king was retired, the 
cardinal aſked the phyficians how 
long they thought he could 
live; “ do not be afraid, ſays he, of 
telling me your real ſeutiments, 


midnight. 


[1768 
vou are ſpeaking to one who is per. 
fectly rengned to the will of G 
either for life or death.” Th 
told him, they ſaw at preſent no 


immediate danger, and thatt 


mu:t wait till the feventh day, 
before they could abſolutely pro- 
nounce upon the caſe. * That is 
well,” replied the cardinal; but 
towards evening his fever returned 
with ſuch violence, that they wert 
obliged to bleed him twice, « II. 


Chicot, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 


to one of the king's payficians, 
ſpeak to me, I beſeech you, not 
45 a phyfician, but as a friend 
without diſguiſe.” *My lord, repli- 
ed Chicot, after having made ſome 
Gilizculty in giving his opinion, 
„ believe that in twenty-four 


hours you will be either dead or 


A cll. 


«« That is ſpeaking as you 


ought,” replied the cardinal, Iun- 


deritand you.” After conſeſſion, 
he aſked for the viaticum, which 
was brought h:m an hour. after 


which I am juſt going to receive; 
I proteſt before him, and call him 
to witneſs, thatin the whole of q 
conduct, during my minifiry, | 


have had nothing in view but the 


welfare of religion, and of the 
ſtate.” Some hours after he re- 


ceived extreme union, © My 


lord, ſaid the curate who attended 
him, do you forgive your enemies? 
it is ſaid, he — him this anſwer, 


„ never had any but thoſe f 


the ſtate.” Others affirm, that he 
only ſaid, Yes, with all my 
heart, and as I wiſh to be forgiven 
myſelf.” For a day or two after, 
he ſeemed alittle revived by a medi- 
cine which was given him by aquack, 
who undertook to cure him, when 
his phyſicians had given * . 


« Behold, my Lord, 
and my God, cries the cardinal, 
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While the effects of this laſted, he 
converted with the ſecretaries of 
ſtate upon buſineſs, and was well 
enough to receive the compliments 
that were ſent him from the duke 
ueen ; and 
gave his anſwers to them with a 
great deal of ſtrength and preſence 
of mind. But he ſoon after became 
ſo weak, that he perceived he was 
« Niece”, ſaid he 
to the Dutcheſs of Equillon, I am 
very ill: leave me, I beſeech you; 
your tears affect me: ſpare your- 
felf the pain of ſeeing me die.“ 
Father Leon coming up to the 
cardinal, told him he was at the 
end of his life, of which he was 

ing to givean account to God ; 
at the ſame time he preſented the 
eruciũx to him to kiſs, and pro- 
nounced the laſt abſolution to him. 
The commendatory prayers were 
ſcarce begun, when he expired, - 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his miniſtry. 


Soon after the king being informed 


that his miniſter was departed, 
ſaid, very coldly, to ſome of his 
courtiers, There is a great po- 
litician gone”. 
The cardinal's moſt intimate 
friend and confident, was father 
Joſeph, a Capuchin, who was reck- 
oned the moſt able negotiator in 


Europe. He entered into all the 


cardinal's views, and being leſs 


_ embarraſſed with the numberleſs 


intrigues of the court and cabinet, 
and not obliged like his friend 
n him, he 
could think over at leiſure in his 
cell, the ſchemes they had formed 
together : ſo that our author thinks 
it exceeding probable, that Rich- 
lieu would have been very much 
at a loſs to have conducted ſo ma- 


ay great and ſucceſsful negotia- 


The French objected to him that 


153 
tions, without his aſſiſtance. Up- 
on ſome occaſion the popular cla- 
mour being raiſed againſt the car- 
dinal, he Rave himſelf ſhut up in 
his palace, and was afraid of be- 
ing ſeen in the ſtreets; but by fa- 
ther Joſeph's advice, he was per- 
ſuaded to go through the city 
without his guards, and ſhew him- 
ſelf to the people ; who inſtead of 
offering him any inſult, being 
pleaſed with this inſtance of his 
confidence, and with the affability 
and condeſcenſion he expreſſed to 
all he met, loading him with their 
bleſſings. Upon his return, his 
friend ſaid, did not I tell you, 
that you was only faint-hearted ; 
and that with a little courage and 
firmneſs, you would ſoon raiſe the 
ſpirits of the citizens, and reſtore 
( = 
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Memoirs 25 Paſcal Paoli; from Me. 
Beſwell'? Account of that illu- 
ftrious General of the Corſficans, 
lately publiſhed. _ 


ROM my firſt ſetting out on 
this tour, ſays Mr. Boſwell, 
I wrote down every night what I 
obſerved during the day, throwing 
together a your deal, that I might 
afterwards ſelect at leiſure. 

Of theſe particulars, the moſt 
valuable to my readers, as well as 
to myſelf, muſt ſurely be the me- 
moirs and remarkable ſayings of 
Paoli, which I am proud to re- 
cord. So 
Talking of the Corſican war, 
« Sir, ſaid he, if the event proves 
happy, we ſhall be called great 
defenders of liberty. If the event 

roves unhappy, we ſhall be cal- 
Jed unfortunate rebels. 


the 


_ unſ} 
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the Corſican nation had no re- 
go troops. We would not have 

em, ſaid Paoli. We ſhould 
then have the bravery of this and 
the other regiment. At preſent 


every ſingle man is a regiment 


himſelf. Should the Corſicans be 


formed into regular troops, we 


ſhould loſe that perſonal bravery 
which has produced ſuch actions 
among us, as in another country 
would have rendered famous even 
a Mariſchal.” 

I aſked him how he could poſſi- 
bly have a ſoul ſo ſuperior to in- 


tereſt. It is not ſuperior” ſaid he, 


my intereſt is to gain a name. I 


know well that he who does 


to his country will gain that ; and 
I expect it. Yet could I render 


this people happy, I would be con- 


tent to be forgotten. I have an 
able pride, Una Superbia 
zudicibile. 
my own heart is enough. 

He faid, he ſhould have great 
pleaſure in ſeeing the world, and 


enjoying the ſociety of the learned, 


and the accompliſhed in 
country. I aſked him how witl 
theſe diſpoſitions, he could bear 
to be confined to an iſland, yet in 
a rude, uncivilized ſtate; and in- 


ſtead of participating attick even- 
ings, noctes coenaegue Deum, be 
in a continual courſe of care and 
of danger. He replied, in one line 

of Virgil. 


Vincet amor patriae laudumgue im- 
menſa cupido. — — 

This uttered with the fine open 
Italian pronunciation, and the 
graceful dignity of his manner, was 
very noble. I wiſhed to have a 


ſtatue of him taken at that moment. 


1 I aſked him if — underſtood 
ngliſn. He immediately began, 
— ſpoke it, which he Eid 
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The approbation of 
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tolerably well. When at N. 
ples, he had known ſeveral Iriſh 
gentlemen, who were officers in 
that ſervice. Having a great fa. 


cility in acquiring languages, he 


learnt Engliſh from them. But x; 
he had been now ten years without 
ever ſpeaking it, he ſpoke very 
ſlow. One could ſee that he wa 
poſſeſſed of the words, but for 
want of what I may call mecha. 
nical practice, he had a difficulty 
himſelf. ' 4 

He convinced me how well he 
underſtood our language; for | 
took the liberty to ſhew him a me- 
morial, which I had drawn up on 
the advantages to Great-Britain, 
from an alliance with Corſica, and 
he tranſlated this memorial into 
Italian, with the greateſt facility, 
He has fince given me more proof 
of his knowledge of our tongue, 
by his anſwers to the letters which 


I have had the honour to write to 


him in Engliſh, and in particular 
by a very judicious and ingenious 
criticiſm, on ſome of Swift's works, 

He was well acquainted with 


the hiltory of Britain. He had 
read many of the parliamentary 


debates, and had even ſeen a num- 
ber of the North-Briton. He ſhew- 
ed a conſiderable knowledge of 
this country, and often introduced 
anecdotes, and drew compariſons, 
and alluſions from Britain. 
He ſaid his great object ws 
to form the Coriicans in ſuch 2 


manner, that they might have 3 
firm conſtitution, and might be 


able toſubſiſt-without him. Our 


' ſtate, ſaid he, is young, and fill 
requires the leading-ſtrings. Ian 


defirous that the Corſicans ſhould 
be taught to walk of themſelves. 


Therefore, when they come to me 


to aſk whom they ſhall chuſe for 
their Padre del Commune, or = 
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magiſtrate, I tell them, you know 
better than I do; the able and hon- 
eſt men among your neighbours. 
Confider the conſequence of your 
choice, not only to yourſelves in 


particular, but to the iſland in ge- 


neral. In this manner I accuſtom 


them to feel their own importance 
as members of the ſtate.” 

After repreſenting the ſevere 
and melancholy ſtate of oppreſ- 


| fion, under which Corſica had fo 


long groaned, he ſaid, we are 
now to our country like the pro- 
phet Eliſha, ſtretched over the dead 
child of the Shunamite, eye to eye, 
noſe to noſe, mouth to mouth. It 
begins to recover warmth, and to 


revive. I hope it will yet regain 


| full health and vigour.” 


I faid that things would make a 


rapid progreſs, and that we ſhould 


ſoon ſee all the arts and ſciences 
Rouriſh in Corſica. © Patience Sir, 


fad he. If you ſaw a man who 


had fought a hard battle, who was 
much wounded, who was beaten 


| to the ground, and who with 
difficulty could lift himſelf up, 

it would not be reaſonable to aſk 

| him to get his hair well dreſt, and 


to put on embroidered cloaths. 
Corſica has fought a hard battle, 


has been much wounded, has been 


beaten to the und, and with 
_— can lift herſelf up. The 
arts and ſciences are like and 


| ornament. You cannot expect 
them from us for ſome time. But 
dome back twenty or thirty years 


hence, and we will ſhew you arts 
and ſciences, and concerts and aſ- 


ſemblies, and fine ladies, and we 


will make you fall in love among 
os . 

e variety, and 1 may ſay, 
rerfatility, of the mind of this 
great man is amazing. One day 


when I came in to pay my reſpe&s 
to him before 2 if found 
him in much agitation, with a 
circle of his nobles around him, 
and a Corſican ſtanding before him 
like a ciiminal before his judge. 
Paoli immediately turned to me, 
«* [am glad you are come, Sir. 
You Proteſtants talk much againſt 
our doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
Behold here, the miracle of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, a Corſican tranſub- 
ſtantiated into a Genoeſe. That 
unworthy man, who now ftands 
before me is a Corkcan, who has 
been long a lieutenant under the 
Genoeſe, in Capo Corſo. An- 
drew Doria, and all their great- 
eſt heroes, could not be more vio- 


lent for the Republic than he has 


been, and all againſt his country.“ 
Then, turning 5s the man, « Yer, 
ſaid he, Corſica makes it a rule, 
to pardon the moſt unworthy of 
her children, when they ſurrender 
themſelves, even when they are 
forced to do fo, as is your caſe. 
You have now eſcaped 
care, I ſhall have a ſtrict eye upon 
you; and if ever you make the leaſt 
attempt to return to your traitorous 
practices, you know Ican be aveng- 
ed of you.” He ſpoke this with 
the fierceneſs of a lion, and from 
the awful darkneſs of his brow, one 
could ſee that his thoughts of ven- 
geance were terrible. Yet when it 
was over, he all at once reſumed 
his uſual appearance, called out, 
andiamo, come along; went to 
dinner, and was as 1 — : 
, as if nothing had happen 
a notions of © is = high 
and refined, ſuch as become the 
father of a nation. Were he a 


libertine, his influen@ would ſoon 


vaniſh; for men will never truſt 
the important concerns of ſociety 
| to 


, but take 
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to one they know will do what is 
hurtful to ſociety for his own pi:2- 


fures. He told me that his father 
had brought him up with great 
ſtrictneſs, and that he had very 


ſeldom deviated from the paths of 


virtue. That this was not from a 
defect of feeling and paſſion ; but 
that his mind being ed with im- 
portant objects, his paſſions were 
employed in more noble purſuits 
than thoſe of licentious pleaſure. 
I faw from Paoli's example, the 
great art of preſerving young men 
of ſpirit from the contagion of vice, 
in whach there is often a ſpecies of 
ſentiment, ingenuity, and enter- 
priſe, nearly allied to virtuous 
qualities. 
Shew a young man that there is 
more real ſpirit in virtue than in 
vice, and you have a ſurer hold of 


him, during his years of impetuo- 
fity and paſſion, than by convinc- 


ing his judgment of all the recti- 
tude of Ethicks. » 
One day at dinner, he gave us 
the principal arguments for the 
being and attributes of God. To 
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hear theſe arguments 


with graceful energy, by the il. 
luſtrious Paoli, in the midf of his 


heroic nobles, was admirable, j 


never felt my mind more elevated. 
I took occaſion to mention the 
king of Pruſſia's infidel writings, 
and in particular, his epiſtle to 
Mariſchal Keith. Paoli, who often 
talks with admiration of the great. 
neſs of that monarch, inſtead of 


uttering any direct cenſure, of |} 


what he ſaw to be wrong in ſo dif. 
tinguiſhed a hero, pauſed a little, 
and then ſaid, with a grave and 


moſt expreſſive look, Ce 


belle conſolation pour un vieux gen- 


ral mourant, En peu de tems vous w 


ferez plus, It is fine conſola- 
tion for an old general when dy- 
ing, In a little while you ſhall 


no more.“ 


He obſerved, that the Epicurem | 


philoſophy had produced but one 
exalted character, whereas Stoiciſm 
had been the ſeminary of great 


men. What he now ſaid, put me 


in mind of theſe noble lines of 
Lucan. | 0 | 


Hi mores, haec duri immota Catonis 

Seda fuit, ſervare modum finemque tenere, 

| Naturamgue ſequi, patriaeque impendere vitam, 
Nec fibi ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 


| Lucan. Pbarſal. lib. ii. I. 380. 
Theſe were the ſtriker manners of the man, 


And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 
The golden mean unchanging to purſue, 


Conſtant to keep the purpos'd en 
 Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 
And die with pleaſure in his coun 


in view; 


try's conſe. 


To think he was not for himſelf deſign'd, 


But born to be of uſe to all mankind. 


Row. 


When 
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When he was aſked if he would 
quit the iſland, of which he had 
:ndertaken the protection, ſuppoſ- 
ing a foreign power ſhould create 


| him à maniſchal, and make him 


overnor of a province; he re- 
plied, « ] hope they will believe 
am more honeſt, or more ambi- 
tious; for ſaid he, to accept of 
the highelt offices under a foreign 
wer, would be to ſerve.” 

' « To have been a colonel, a ge- 

e, 


neral, or a mariſchal,” ſaid 


« would have been ſufficient for my 
table, for my taſte in dreſs, for 
the beauty whom my rank would 


have entitled me to attend. But 
it would not have been ſufficient 


for this ſpirit, for this imagina- 


tion.” Putting his hand upon his 
| boſom. 


He reaſoned one day in the midſt 
of his nobles, whether the com- 
mander of a nation ſhould be mar- 
ried or not. If he is married,” 


ſaid he, © there is a riſk that he may 


be diſtracted by private affairs, 
and ſwayed too much by à con- 
cern for his family. If he is un- 


married, there is a riſk, that not 


having the tender attachments of 
2 wife and children, he may ſa- 
crifice all to his own ambition.“ 


When I faid he ought to marry 


and have a ſon to ſucced him, 
„Sir, ſaid he, what ſecurity can 
| have, that my ſon will think and 
act as I do? what ſort of a fon 
bad Cicero, and what had Marcus 
Aurelius? _ | 

He ſaid to me one day, when 
we were alone, I never will mar- 


ry. Ihave not the conjugal vir- 


tues. Nothing would tempt me 
to marry, but a woman who :1ould 
ms me an immenſe dowry, with 
which I might aſſiſt my country.” 

But he ſpoke much in praiſe of 


preme magiſtrate and a 


marriage, as an inſtitution which 
the experience of ages had found 
to be the beſt calculated for the 
happineſs of individuals, and for 
the good of ſociety. Had he been 
a private gentleman, he probably 
would have married, and I am ſure 
would have made as good a huſ- 
band and father, as he does a ſu- 
neral. 
But his arduous and critical ſituation 
would not allow him to enjoy do- 
meſtic felicity. He 1s wedded to 
his country, and the Corſicans are 
his children. 
Paoli was very deſirous that I 
ſhould ſtudy the character of the 
Corſicans. Go among them,” 
ſaid he, the more you talk with 
them, you will do me the greater 
plealure. Forget the meanneſs of 
their apparel. Hear their fenti- 
ments : you will find honour and 
ſenſe, and abilities, among theſe 
poor men.” | | 
His heart grew big when he 
ſpoke of his countrymen. His 
own great qualities appeared to 
unuſual advantage, while he deſ- 
cribed the virtues of thoſe for 
whoſe happineſs his whole life was 
employed. If,” faid he, I 
ſhould lead into the field an army 
of Corſicans, againſt an army dou- 
ble their number, let me ſpeak a 
few words to the Corſicans, to re- 
mind them of the honour of their 
country, and of their brave fore-fa- 
thers; 1 do not ſay that they would 
conquer, but am ſure that not a 
man of them would give way. 
The Corſicans,” ſaid he, „have 
a ſteady reſolution that would 
amaze you. I wiſh you could fee 
one of them die. It is a proverb 
among the Genoeſe, I Corfs meri- 
tano la furca e la [anno ſoffrire. The 
Corlicans de.erve the, alloys, in! 


ti. e hk 
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they fear not to meet it.“ There 
is a real compliment to us in this 
ſaying.” | 
| He went on, and gave me ſe- 
veral inftances of the Corfican 
ſpirit. ES, 
A ſergeant,” ſaid he, who 
fell in one of our deſperate, actions 
when juſtadying, wrote to me thus: 
I jalute you, take care of my aged fa- 
ther; in two hours Iſball be auith the reſt 
who have bravely died for their 
epuntry.” 
| He gave me a noble inſtance of 
a Corſican's feeling and greatneſs 
of mind. A criminal,” ſaid he, 
„as condemned to die. His ne- 
phew came to me with a lady of 
diſtinction, that ſhe might ſolicit 
his pardon. The nephew's anxiety 


made him think that the lady did 


not ſpeak with ſufficient force and 
earneſtneſs: he therefore advanc- 
ed, and addreſſed himſelf to me; 
Sir, is it proper for me to ſpeak ?? 
as if he felt that it was unlawful 
to make ſuch an application. I 
bid him on. Sir, ſaid he, 
with the deepeſt concern, may I 

beg the life of my uncle? if it is 
granted, his relations will make a 
gift to the ſtate of a thouſand ze- 
chins : we will furnith fifty ſoldiers 
in pay during the ſiege of Furiani: 
os wi a : at Bo uncle ſhall 
be baniſhed, and will engage that 
de ſhall never return to the iſland? 
I knew the nephew to be a man 
of worth, and I anſwered him: 
You are acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances of this caſe : ſuch is 
my confidence in you, that if you 
will ſay, that giving your uncle a 
pardon would be juſt, uſeful, or 
honourable for Corſica, I promiſe 
you it ſhall be granted: He turn- 
ed about; burſt into tears, and 


left me, ſaying, Nen vorrei ven- 
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dere I della when 
re Fonore de atria fer „ 
æechini. I would £ . ** 
nour of our country fold for , 
thouſand zechins.“ And his unc 
ſuffered.” 

After having ſaid much in praiſe 


of the Corſicans, Come“, id 


he, you ſhall have a proof of what 


I tell you. There is a croud n 


the next room, waiting for admit. 
tance to me. I will call in the 
firſt I fee, and you ſhall hear hin. 
He who chanced to preſent hin- 
ſelf, was a venerable old man. 
The general ſhook him by the 
hand, and bid him good day, 
with an eaſy kindneſs that gave 


the aged peaſant full encourage. 
ment to talk to his excellency wich 


freedom. Paoli bid him not min 


me, but ſay on. The old man 


then told him that there had been 


an unlucky tumult in the village 
where he lived, and that two of 
his ſons were killed. That look- 
ing upon this as a heavy misfortune, 
but without malice on the par of 
thoſe who deprived him of his 
ſons, he was willing to have il. 
lowed it to paſs without inquiry. 
But his wife anxious for revenge, 
had made an application to hare 
them apprehended and pun 


That he gave his excellency th 


trouble to intreat that the greateſ 
care might be taken, leſt in the 
heat of enmity among his 

bours, any body ſhould be punilt- 
ed as guilty of the blood of lu 
ſons, who was really innocent of 


it. There was ſomething ſo gene- 1 


rous in this ſentiment, while atthe 


ſame time the old man ſeemed full | 


of grief for the loſs of his dil 
dren, that it touched my heart n 
the moſt ſenſible manner. Padl 
looked at me with complacenc, 
and a kind of amiable triumph — 
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the behaviour of the old man, 
who had a flow of words, and a 
rivacity of geſture, which fully 


jullined what Petrus Cyrnæus hath 


ſaid of the Corucan eloquence; 


« Diceres omnes eie bonos cuuſidicos. 


You would tay they are all good 


leaders. 
Paoli talked very highly on 
preſerving the independency of 
Corſica, * We may, faid he, 
have foreign powers for our friends, 
but they muſt be Amici fuori di 


caja, Friends at arms length. We 


may make an alliance, but we will 
not ſubmit ourſelves to the domi- 


nion of the greateſt nation in Eu- 


. This le, who have done 
"gp r — would be 


hewn in pieces, man by man, ra- 


| ther than allow Corſica to be ſunk 


into the territories of . 
country. Some years ago, when 
2 8 was hes, that I 
had a deſign to yield up Corſica 
to the Emperor; a Corſican came 
to me, and addreſſed me, in t 
agitation. * What! ſhall the blood 
of ſo many heroes, who have ſacri- 
fced their lives for the freedom of 
Corſica, ſerve only to tinge the 
purple of a foreign prince !” 

I mentioned to him the ſcheme 
of an alliance between Great Bri- 
tun and Corſica, Paoli, with 


politeneſs and dignity, waved the 


ſubject, by ſaying : The leſs aſ- 
ſiſtance we have from allies, the 


greater our glory. He ſeemed 


urt by our treatment of his coun- 
try. He mentioned the ſevere pro- 
ace, in 


which the brave iſlanders were 
called the rebels of Corſica. He 

d, with a conſcious pride, and 
proper feeling, Rebels! I did 


not expect that from Great-Bri- 
Wn,” 


| leſs uncommon. 
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He however ſhewed his great 
reſpect for the Britiſh nation, and 
I could ſee he wiſhed much to be 
in friendſhip with us. When I 
aſked him what I could poſſibly 
do in return for all his goodneſs 
to me. He replied ; Selamente di- 
ſingannate il ſuo corte. Only un- 
deceive your court: tell them 
what you have ſeen here. They 
will be curious to aſk you. A 
man come from Corſica, will be 
like a man come from the Anti- 
ls.” 

Paoli has a memory like that of 
Themiſtocles; for I was aſſured that 
he kaows the names of almoſt all 
the people in the iſland, their cha- 


racters and their connections. His 


memory as a man of learning is no 
He has the beſt 

art of the Claſſics by heart, and 

e has a happy talent in applying 
them with propriety, which 1+ 
rarely to be found. This talent 
15 not always to be reckoned pe- 
dantry. The inſtances in which 
Paoli has ſhewn to diſplay it, are 
a proof to the contrary. 

During Paoli's adminiftration, 
there have been few laws made in 
Corſica. He mentioned one, which 
he has found very efficacious in 
curbing that vindicative ſpirit of 
the Corſicans, of which I have ſaid 
a good deal in a former part of 
this work. There was among the 
Corſicans a moſt dreadful ſpecies 
of revenge, called wenderta traf- 
verſa ; collateral revenge; which 
Petrus Cyrnacus candidly acknow- 
ledges. It was this: if a man had 
received an injury, and could not 
find a proper opportunity to be 
revenged on his enemy perſonally, 
he revenged himſelf on one of his 
enemy's relations. So barbarouz 
a practice, was the ſcurce of in- 

nume- 
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numerable aſſaſhinat tons. Paoli 
knowing that the point of honour 
was every thing to the Con ſicans, 
oppoſed it to the progreſs of the 
blackeſt of crimes, fortined by long 
habits. He made 2 law, by which 
it was provided, that this colla- 
teral revenge ſhould not only be 
puniſhed with death, as ordinary 
murder, but the memory of the 
offender ſhould be diſgraced for 
ever by a pillar of infamy. He 
alſo had it enacted, that the ſame 
ſtatute ſhould extend to the viola- 
tors of an oath of reconciliation 
once made. 

By thus combating a vice ſo 
deſtructive, he has, by a kind of 
ſhock of oppoſite paſſions, reduced 
the fiery Corſicans to a ſtate of 
mildneſs; and he aſſured me, that 
they were now all fully ſenſible of 
the _ of that law. 

Paoli, though never familiar, has 
the moſt perfect eaſe of behaviour. 
This is a mark of a real t 
character. The diſtance and re- 
ſerve which ſome of our modern 
nobility affeR, is, becauſe nobility 
1s now little elſe than a name, in 
compariſon of what it was in an- 
cient times. In ancient times, 
noblemen lived at their country 
ſeats like princes, in hoſpitable 
grandeur. They were men of 

, and every one of them 
could bring hundreds of followers 
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I he field * 
into the field. They were 

open and affable. * — 
. nobility are fo anxious to 
preterve an appearance of dign; 
which they are ſenſible — 
bear an examination, that they 
are afraid to let you come near 
them. Paoli is not fo: thoſe 


about him come into his ar 


ment at all hours, wake 

help him on with his cloaths, are 
perfectly free from reſtraint, yet 
they know their diſtance, and awed 
by his real greatneſs, never loſe 


their reſpe& for him. 


Paoli's perſonal authority among 
the Corſicans, ſtruck me much. 
I have ſeen a croud of them with 
eagerneſs and impetuoſity, endea- 
vouring to approach him, as if 
they would have burſt into his 
1 by force. In vaid did 
the guards attempt to reſtrain 
them ; but when he called to them 
in a tone of firmneſs, Non 2 ora 
ricorſo, No audience now,” they 
were huſhed at once. 

Never was I fo thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of my own defects, as while 
J was in Corſica. I felt how ſmall 
were my abilities, and how little 
Ambitious to be the 
company of Paoli, and to under- 
ſtand a country and a people which 
rouſed me ſo much, I wiſhed to 
be a Sir James Mac Donald“. 


Sir James Mac Donald, baronet of the iſle 


— 


of Sky, aubo at the age 


of tawenty-one, had the learning and abilities of a profeſſor and a flag, 
ewith the accompliſhments of a * of the ad. © of a and Oxford vil 


ever remember him as one of their greateſt ornaments. 
hneewn to the moft diftinguijhed in Europe; but was carried of fron & 
He died at Freſcati, near Rome, in 1705 


their expectatiuns. 


He was wel 


. Had le 


lived a little longer, I believe I ſhould bave prevailed auith him 1 
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The lad day which 1 rent with 
Paoli, appeared of ineſtimable va- 


uc. I thought him more than 


umally great and amiable, when 
was upon the eve of parting trom 
kim. The night betore my de- 
parture, a little incident happen- 
ed, which ſhewed him in a moſt 
agrecable light. When the ſervants 
were bringing in the deſert after 
(upper, one of them chanced to 
let fall a plate of walnuts. In- 
ſtead of fiving into a patton at 
what the man could not help, 


Paoli ſaid, with a ſnule, No 
matter; and turning to me, It 
is 2 good ſign for you, Sir, Tem- 
pus eff ſpargere nuces, it is time 
to ſcatter walnuts; it 1+ a ma- 
trimonial omen: you muſt go 
home to your own country, and 
marry ſome fine woman whom you 
really like. 1 ſhall rejoice to hear 
of it.” | 

This was a pretty alluſion to 
the Roman ceremony at weedings, 
of ſcattering walnuts. So Virgil's 
Damon fays. 


Mep/e no vat incide faces : tibi ducitur uxor. 
Shurge marie nuces : tibi dejerit Hejperus Octam. 


VIa G. Echg. VIII. J. zo. 


Thy bride comes forth! begin the feſtal rites ! 


he wilnuts firew ! prepare the nuptial lights! 
O envied huſband, now thy bliſs is nigh ! 


| Behold for thee bright Heſper mounts the ſky! 


When I again aſked Paoli, if it 
was poſiible for me in any way to 
thew him my great reſpect and at- 
tachment, he replied, ** Ricord- 
tevi che Jo di fra amice, e jerix ton. 
Remember that I am your friend, 
and write to me | ſaid I heped 
that when he honoured me with a 
letter, he would write not only as 
a commander, but as a philoſo- 
pher, and a man of letters. He 


took me by the hand, and ſaid, 


As a friend.” I dare not tranſ- 
cribe from my private notes, the 
feelings which J had at this inter- 
view. I ſhould perhaps appear 
too enthuſiaſtic. I took leave of 
Paoli with regret and agitation, not 


vithaut ſome hopes of ſeeing him 


again. From having known inti- 
mately ſo exalted a character, my 
atiments of human nature were 


raſed, while, by a fort of conta- 


WakTON. 


gion, I felt an honeſt ardour to 
dilinguth myſelf, and be uſeful, 
as far as my 1ituation and abilities 
would allow; and I was, for the 
reit of my life, ſet free from a 
laviſh timidity in the preſence of 
great men; for where ſhall I find 
a man greater than Paoli? 


_—_r — 


Acccunt of the celebrated Sultan 


Mamecd, from Dow's Hiftery of 


Hlindeſtan, lately publiſhed. 


YT ULTAN Mamood, makes 
the greateſt figure in the firit 
volume of this hittorv. He flou- 
riſhed in the year of the Hegira, 
387, which aniwers to the gg7th of 
the Chriſtian zra. He was a ton of 
the valiant Subuctagi, one oi the 
ſoldiers of fortune, who hai form- 
ed an empire, from the ruins of 
| | 
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the Califate. Ile was abſent from 
court at the death of his father, 
who appointed lünael, Mamead's 
younger brother to ſuccecd him. 
Mamood ſoon aſſerted his birth- 
right, and defeated his brother, 
who died in priſon. The follow- 
ing particulars are extracted from 
Mr. Dow's work, and ſerve to give 
the reader ſome idea of that great 
conqueror's character, as well as of 
Feriſhta's manner of writing. 
„We are told by hiſtorians, that 
Sultan Mamood was a king who 
conferred happineſs upon the world, 
and reflected glory upon the faith 
of Mahomet: that the day of his 
acceſſion illuminated the earth, 
with the bright torch of juſtice, 


and cherithed it with the beams of 


beneficence. Others inform us, 
that in his diſpoſition, the ſordid 
vice of avarice found place, which 
however could not darken the 
other bright qualities of his mind. 
A certain poet ſays, that his 
wealth was like a pearl in the 
ſhell; but as pocts hunt after wit 
rather than truth, therefore we 
muſt judge of Mamood by his ac- 
tions, from which it appears that 
he was indeed a prince of great 


£2nomy, but that he never with- 


held his generoſity upon a juſt and 
proper occaſion. We have the 
teſtimony of the Fatt Bilad, wrote 
by Abu Niſir Muſcati, and of the 
famous Abul Fazil, that no king 
had ever more learned men at his 
court, kept a finer army, or diſ- 
played more magnrhcence than 
Sultan Mamood. All theſe things 
could not be done without ex- 
pence; ſo that the ſtigma of ava- 
rice, muſt have been owing to two 


particular circumſtances of his life, 


which ought by no means to have 


[1763 
amp his general charadter with 
that ſordid vice. vs 
The two circumſtancs in a few 
words were theſc. Having a great 
propenſity to poetry, in which he 
made ſome tolerable progreſs him- 
ſeit, he promiſed Sheck Ph'rdeci 3 
. mher “ for every vert of an 
eroic poem, which he was den- 
rous to patronize. Under the pro- 
tection ot this promiſe, that divine 
poet wrote the unparalled 
called the Shaw Namma, which 
conſiſted of ſixty thouſand coup. 
lets, When he preſented it tothe 


king, he repented of his promiſe, 


telling the poet, that he thought 
ſixty thouſand rupees might ſatisfy 
him, for a work which he ſeemed 
to have performed with ſo much caſe 
and expedition. Phirdoci, juſtly 
— at this indignity, could 
never be brought to accept of any 
reward, though Sultan Mamood 
would, after reflection, have glad. 
ly paid him the ſum originally ſt- 
pulated ; the poet, however, took 
ample revenge, in a fatire of ſeven 


hundred couplets, which he wrote 
upon that occaſion. 18 


« Sultan Mamood, who it i 
reported was defective in exterral 
appearance, faid one day, obſer- 
ving himſelf in a glaſs, The fight 
of a king ſhould brighten tne 1 
of the beholders, but nature 


been ſo capricious to me, that my 


aſpect ſeems the picture of misfor- 
tune.” The vizier replied, © It 


is not one of ten thouſand who are 


bleſſed with a ſight of your ma- 
jetly's countenance, but your vi- 
tues are diffuſed over all.” But 
to proceed with our hiſtory. 

«© We have already obler 
that the father of Sultan 


was Subuctagi. His mother was 


A mher is about fourteen rupees ; 


lun ftampt upon it : mber fignifies the ſur in the Perſiar. 


this coin is called uber for havag © 


a prit- 
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princets of the houſe of Zabul- 
lan, for which reaſon ſhe is known 
by the name of Zabuli. He was 
born in the year 357, of the Hige- 
rt; and, as the aſtrologers ſay, 
with many happy omens expreſſed 
in the horotcope of his fate. Su- 


butagi being aſleep at the time of 


his birth, dreamed that he beheld 
2 green tree ſpringing forth from 


his chimney, which threw its ſha- 


dow over the face ofthe earth, and 


ſcreened from the ſtorms of the hea- 


ven the whole animal creation. 
This indeed was verified by the 
juſtice of Mamood ; for if we can 
believe the poet, in his reign the 
wolf and the ſheep drank together at 
the ſame brook. In the firſt month 
of his reign a vein of gold, re- 
ſembling a tree of three cubits 1n 
circumicrence, was found in Seiſ- 
tan, which yielded pure gold, till 


te reign of Sultan Muſaood, when 


it was Tolt in conſequence of an 
earthquake. | 

« When Sultan Mamood had 
ſettled his diſpute with his brother, 
he haſtened to Balich, from whence 
he ſent an ambaſſador to Amir 
Munſur, emperor of Bochara, com- 
plaiuing of the indignity which 
he met with in the appointment of 
guctuſin to the regency of Chorraſ- 
lan: it was returned to him for an- 
wer, that he was already in poſ- 
ſeſion of the territories of Balich, 
Turmyuz, and Herat, which he held 
of the empire; and that there was 


a neceſſity to divide the favours of 


Bochara among her friends. Buc- 
tuſin, it was alſo inſinuated, had 
deen a faithful and good ſervant. 
2 "ooo — not diſ- 

y aniwer, ſent 
Abul Haſſen Jemmavi, with rich 
preſents to the court of Bo- 
Chara, and a letter in the following 


terms: that he hoped the pure 
ſpring of friendſhip which had 
flowed in the time of his father, 
ſhould not now be polluted with 
the aſhes of indignity, nor he him- 
ſelf reduced to = neceſſity of di- 
veſting himſelf of that obedience, 
which he had hitherto paid to the 
imperial family of Samania.” 
„When Abul Haſſen delivered 
his embaſſy, his capacity and elo- 
cution appeared ſo great to the 
emperor, that deſirous to gain him 
over to his intereſt by any means, 
he bribed him at laſt with the ho- 
nours of the vizarit“, but never 
returned an anſwer to Mamood. 
Sultan Mamood having received 
information of this tranſaction. 
through neceſſity turned his face 
towards Neſhapoor ; and Buctuſin, 
adviſed of his intention, abandon- 
ed the city, and ſent the emperor 
intelligence of his fituation, 
Amir Munſur, upon this, exalted 
the imperial ſtandard, and in the 
raſhneſs of inexperienced youth, 
haſtened towards Chorraſſan, and 
halted not till he arrived at Sir- 
chus. Sultan Mamood, though 
he well knew that Amir Munſur 
was in no condition to oppoſe him, 
yet gratitude to the imperial fa- 
mily of Samania, wrought ſo much 


upon his mind, that aſhamed of 


meaſuring ſpears with his lord, he 
evacuated the country of Neſha- 
pours and marched to Murghab. 

uctuſin, in the mean time, trea- 
cherouſly entered into a confede- 
racy with Faeck, and forming a 
conſpiracy in the camp of Amir 
Munſur, ſeized upon the perſon 
of that prince, and cruelly put out 
his eyes. Abdul, the younger 
brother of Munſur, who was but 
a boy, was advanced by the trai- 
tors to the throne. Being how. 


* The office of vixier. 
12 


— 


ever 
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ever afraid of the reſentment of 
Sultan Mamood, the confpirators 
haſtened to Murve, whither th 
were purſued by the Sultan with 
great expedition. Finding them- 
ſelves upon their march hard preſ- 
fed in the rear by Mamood, they 
halted and gave him battle. But 
the fin of ingratitude had darken- 
ed the face of their fortune, ſo 
that the gales of victory blew upon 
the ſtandards of Sultan Mamood. 
Faeck carried off the young king, 
and fled to Bnchara, and Buctuſin 
was not heard of for ſome time; 
but at length he found his way to 
Faeck, and begun to collect his 
fcattered troops. Faeck in the 
mean time fell ſick, and ſoon went 
into the regions of death. Elich 
Chan ſeizing upon the opportunity 
offered him by that event, march- 
ed with an army from Kaſhgar to 
Bochara, and rooted Abdul Mal- 
lick and his adherents out of the 
empire, and the ſoil of life. Thus 
the proſperity of the houſe of Sa- 
mania, which had continued for 
the ſpace of one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven years, to illuminate 
the firmament of empire, ſet for 
ever in darkneſs.“ 
Notwithſtanding the extenſive 
conqueſts uf Mamood, and his be- 
coming the moſt powerful emperor 
of his time, he ſtill owned the calf 
of Bagdat for his ſuperior, and paid 
him all the reſpe& which was due 
from a tributary. This ſubmiſ- 
ſion aroſe from his zeal for the 
laws of Mahomet; and he ſeems 


to have adopted the doctrine of 


that great impoſtor, that non- con- 
formity with mahometaniſm, is a 
ſufficient warrant for waging the 
moſt unjuſt wars, and perpetrating 
the moſt inhuman maſſacres. Itis of 
no great importance, whether Ma- 


ter this victory, propoſed to purſue 
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mood was a real or pretended ze;. 
lot, but he was at the head of en. 
thuſiaſts, who embraced his dot. 
trine, and performed wonders yn. 
der his command. His firſt expe. 
dition to Flindoſtan, was aboy: 
the year of Chriſt 1000. We can. 
not enter into particulars; but hi; 
ſucceſs was great, and his acqui- 
ſitions incredible. | 
pedition ſoon ſucceeded the irt; 
and his third was undertaken 
in 1004. The Rajas or Indian 
princes, oppoſed him with great 
ſpirit: nothing however could 
withſtand the valour of Mamoos, 
and the enthuſiaſm of his fl- 
lowers. 


In his fourth expedition, which 


he undertook about the year 1006, 
he had a great battle with a raja, 
one Elich Chan, whom he at laſt 
defeated, chiefly by his own per- 
ſonal valour. 


<< The ſultan (ſays our author) af. 


the enemy, which was thought un- 
adviſeable by his generals, on ac- 
count of the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, it being then winter, and 
the troops hardly capable of mo- 
tion ; but the king was poſitive in 
his reſolution, and marched two 


days after the runaways. On the 


third night, a great ſtorm of wind 
and ſnow overtook the army of 
Mamood, in the deſart. The 
king's tents were with much dif- 
ficulty pitched, while the army 
was obliged to lie in the ſnow. 
Mamood having 
fires to be kindled around hi 
tents, they became ſo warm, that 
many of the courtiers began to tum 
off their upper garments; when 2 
facetious chief, whoſe name wa 
Dilk, came in ſhivering with 


The king obſerving him, fad, 4 | 


His ſecond ex- 


ordered great 
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out Dilk, and tell the Winter that 
he may burſt his cheeks with 
bluſtering, for here we value not 
his reſentment. Dilk went out 
:ccordingly, and returning in a 
ort time k iſſed the ground, and 
thus preſented his addreſs: 1 
nave delivered the Sultan's meſ- 
ſage to Winter: but the ſurly ſea- 
ſon replies, that if his hands can- 
not tear the ſkirts of the king and 


his attendants, yet he will ſo execute 


kis power to night on his army, 
that in the morning his majeſty 


hal! be obliged to ſaddle his own 


aorles.” | 

«+ The king ſmiled at this reply, 
hut it preſently rendered him 
moughtful, and determined him 
to proceed no farther. In the 
morning ſome hundreds of men 
and horſes were found to have pe- 
riſhed with the cold.“ 

Mamood's fifth expedition was 
uncertaken about the year 1008, 
or the year of the Hegira 399, at 
which time he was obliged to en- 
trench himſelf and his troops 
* a confederacy of the Rajas. 

he conſequences are remarkable. 
The king having thus ſecured 
himſelf, ordered a thouſand archers 
to his front, to endeavour to pro- 
voke the enemy to advance to the 
entrenchments. The archers ac- 
cordingly were attacked by the 
Gickers, who notwithſtanding all 
the ſultan could do, purſued the run- 
aways within the trenches, where 
a dreadful ſcene of ſlaughter en- 
ſued on both ſides, in which five 
mouſand Muſtulmen, in a few mi- 
nutes drank the wine of martyrdom. 
The enemy at length being ſlain as 
falt as they advanced, the attack 

fainter and fainter, when 


on a ſudden the elephant upon 


which Annindpal rode, took fright 
a the report of a gun, and turn- 


— 


ed his face to flight. This circum- 
ſtance ſtruck the Hindoos with a pa- 
nic, forthinking they were deſerted 
by their ſovereign, they immedi- 
ately followed the example. Ab- 
dulla Tai, with fix thouſand Ara- 
bian horſe, and Arſilla Hajib, with 
ten thouſand Turks, Afghans, 
and Chillages, purſued the enemy 
for two days and nights; ſo that 
twenty thouſand Hindoos were 
killed in their flight, together with 
the great multitude whach fell on 
the held of battle.” 

This circumſtance of the ele- 
hant being frightened at that time, 
y the noiſe of a gun is taken no- 

tice of by Mr. Dow, who obſerves, 
that they are mentioned by many 
Eaſtern writers of this period; 
and indeed, there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that the Chineſe, 
_ before this _ knew the 
uſe of great artiller in-pow- 
der. ” na —— — — 
to Germany, by ſome of the Euro- 
pean ſoldiers who had ſerved un- 
der Tamerlane; and it is poſſible 
that the materials of the compo- 
ſition might have been diſcovered 
by a German monk, or chymiſt. 

Mamood, after this, proceeded 
with irreſiſtable rapidity in his con- 
queſts; but a reader who is not ac- 
quainted with the Eaftern manner 
of computing, mult be at a loſs 
to form proper ideas of the plun- 
der he made in gold and jewels. 
We may eaſily, however, conceive 
it to have been immenſe ; for it 
happened very conveniently for 
him, that the eaking and carry- 
ing away the maſſy idols of th 
Hindoos, formed part of his creed, 
and therefore, became with him a 
religious duty. 

His ſixth expedition was in the 
year of Chriſt 1011, and his ſe- 
venth, in 1013. His eighth was 

13 in 
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in 1016; and upon his return 
from it to Ghizm, covered with 
victory, and loaded with ſpoil, he 
ordered a magnificent moſque to be 
built of de and granate, of 
ſuch beauty and ſtructure, as ſtruck 
ever / b. holder with aſtoniſhment 
and plc: ure. This moſque he af- 
terwards adorned with ſuch beau- 
tiful carpets, chandeliers, and 
other o naments of filver and gold, 
that it became known by the name 
of celeſtial bride. In the neigh- 
bourhoed of this moſque he found- 
ed an univertity, which he furniſh- 
ed with a vaſt collection of curi- 
ous books, in various languages, 
and with natural and artific:al cu- 
rioſities. He appropriated a ſuf- 
ficient fund for the maintenance 
of the ſtudents, and learned men 


who were appointed to inſtruct the 


youth in the ſciences. 


We ſhall not treſpaſs farther, 


upon the reader, in giving the 
ome dates of Mamood's ſub- 

equent expeditions (which were 
above twelve) into Hindoſtan. It 


s ſufficient to ſay, that the hiſtory 


of his ſucceſſes, conqueſts, and 
acquiſitions, would appear fabu- 
lous, where they not rendered cre- 
dible by thoſe of the Eaſt-India 
com in the ſame country. 
Had 1 amood encountered any 
other than the effeminate Hin- 
doos, we ſhould have entertained 
higher ideas of his proweſs and 
we. It is not, however, to be 
doubted, that he was a brave, in- 
defatigable prince, and endowed 
with many noble qualities for go- 
vernment. Upon his laſt victo- 
rious return to his capital, he died 


of the ſtone in the 63d year of his 
age, and in the year 1028 of the 
Chriſtan era. | 


Anecdetes of Seid Molah the chavs | 


| tabie Dirwcjh. 
[From Dow's Hiſtory of Hindoax,) 


0 N the deceaſe of Malleck ul 
Omrah Fuchir ul dien Cut- 
wal, all the great men, who by hi, 
intereſt held Jagiers and places a: 
court, were deprived of them, 
and reduced to want. Amon 


other dependents of the venerable | 
Cutwal®, that became deſtitute by | 


his death, were twelve thouſand 
readers of the Coran+, and ſome 


thouſands of his ſipais and fer- | | 
vants. All theſe turned their face 


towards Seid Molah, for their 


maintenance. 


4e This Seid Molah was a vener - 


able ſage, in a mendicant dreſe, 
who travelled from Girjan w- 
wards the eaſt, where he viſited va. 


rivus countries, and men famous 


for piety and knowledge. He then 


turned his face towards Hindoſtan, 
to viſit Shech Ferid ul — dhu- 
kergunge, a famous poet : 
r that age, with 
he reſided, ſome time, in great 
friendſhip. But in the reign of 


ſultan Balin, having an inclination | 
to ſee Delhi, he took leave of by 


friend, who adviſed him to cult- 
vate no intimacy with the get 
it 


men of the court, otherw 


would prove fatal to him in the 
end. 


« Seid Molah arriving at Delhi, 
ſet up a great academy and houſe | 


1 


— —— 


— 


» Chief magiftrate of the city. 


+ Each of theſe was obliged to read the Coran over once a day. 
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of entertainment for travellers, fa- 
ki, and the poor of all denomina- 
tions, turning none away from his 
door. Ihugh he was very reli- 
gibs, and brought up in the Ma- 
baumedan faith, yet he followed 
ſome particular tenets cf his own, 
ſo that he never attended public 


vorſhip. He kept no women nor 


fl. w es tor himſelf, and lived upon 


rice only; vet his expences in cha- 


rity were 16 great, that, as he 
never accepted of any preſents, 


men were attonithed whence his 


finances were ſupplied, and actualiy 
beheved, that he poſleſſed the art 
of trantinuting other metals into 
21d. Upon the death of Sultan 
Balin, he launched out more and 
more in bettowing great ſums in 
charity, and expended a princely 
revenue in his entertainments, 
winch were now frequented by all 
the great men of the city; for he 
made nothing of throwing three or 
four thouiand pieces of gold into 
the boſom of a noble family in 
ditreſs. In ſhort, he diſplayed 
more magnificence in his feaſts 


than any of the princes of the em- 


E His charity was ſo un- 
bounded, that he expended daily 
upon the 2 a thouſand maunds 

flour, five hundred maunds of 
meat, eighty maunds of ſugar, 
beſides rice, oil, butter, and other 
neceſſaries in proportion. The 
mob, at length, crouded his gates 
in ſuch numbers, that it was al- 


_ molt impoſſible to paſs that way. 


In the mean time, the ſons of the 
emperor, and all the princes of the 
court, reſorted to him with all their 


. retinues, and ſpent whole days 


and ni hts in innocent feſtivity 
and philoſophical converſation. 
After the death of Fuchir ul dien 


Cutwal, the Dirveſh ſtretched 


forth his hand to his numerous 
dependents, and ſupported them 
in plenty and eaſe.” 

In the mean time, Caſi jella ul 
Dien, a man of an intriguing tur- 
bulent diſpoſition, wrought him- 
ſelf into the favour and con ſidence 
of Seid Molah, and being endued 
with art and plauſibility of tongue, 
began to 8 tne philoſopher 
with ambitious views. He told 
kim that the people looked upon 
him as ſent by God to deliver the 
kingdom from the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the Chilligies, and 
to bleſs Hindoſtan with a wiſe and 


juſt government.“ 


«The philoſopher, in ſhort, ſuf- 
fered his . to be deluded 


by the ſplendid ideas of royalty, 


and privately began to beſtow titles 
and offices upon his diſciples, and 
to take other meaſures to execute 
his deſigns. He engaged Beregin 
Cutwal and Heitai | = ao two of 
his particular friends, to join in 
the Line's retinue on Friday, as he 
went to the public moſque, and 
to aſſaſſinate him; while he him- 
ſelf prepared about ten thouſand of 
his adherents to ſupport his uſur- 
pation, But one of his follow- 
ers underſtanding that ſome others 
of leſs merit than himſclf were ap- 
pointed to be his ſuperiors, be- 
came diſguſted, went privately to 
the king, and diſcloked to hi 
every particular of the conſpiracy.” 
The king ordered Seid Molah 
and Jellal ul Dien to be immediate- 
iy ſerzed, and brought before h!m 
for examination. But they per- 
ſiſted in their innocence, and no 
other witneſs appeared againſt 
them; which „ g the accu- 
ſation doubtful, the ſultan order- 
ed a t fire to be prepared ir. 
the field of Bahapoor, that they 
14 might 
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might be put to the ordeal trial. 
He himſelf marched out of the 
city to ſee the ceremony performed, 
and ordered a ring to be made 
round the pile. The fire bein 
Kindled, the fultan A 
Scid Molah and the two aſſaſſins 
to be brought, that they might 
walk through the flames to prove 
their innocence. Having ſaid their 
prayers, they were juſt going to 
plunge into the fire, when the ſul- 
tan ſtopped them ſhort, and turn- 
ing to his miniſters, ſaid, that 
the nature of fire was to conſume, 
paying no reſpect to the righ- 
tec is more than to the wicked. 
Beſides, ſaid he, it is contrary to 
the Mahommedan law to practiſe 
this Heatheniſh ſuperſtition.“ 
He therefore ordered Caf Jellal 
to Budaoon, and Seid Molah. to be 
thrown into chains in a vault un- 
der the palace, and the two men 
who were to perpetrate the aſſaſſi- 
nation to be put to death. Fe, at 
the ſame time, baniſhed a number 
of thoſe who were ſuſpected of the 
conſpiracy, When they were car- 
rying Seid Molah through the court 
to his 
him out to ſome Collinders, who 
who ſtood near him, and ſaid, 
« Behold the man who was pro- 
jecting ſuch evil againſt us! I 
therefore leave him to be judged 
by you, according to his deterts.” 
« Atthe word, a Collinder,whoſe 
name was Beri, ftartcd forth, and 
running towards the priſoner, be- 
gan to cut him with a razor. The 
_ unfortunate Dirveſh told him to be 
more expeditious in ſending him 
to God, He then addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the king, who was look- 
ing over the balcony, and faid, 
J am rejoiced that you have 
' thought of putting a period to my 


priſon, the king pointed 


[1763 
life; yet to diſtreſs the pious and 
the innocent in an evil, and be af. 
ſured that my curſe will lie heay 
upon you and your unſortunate 


poſterity.“ The king hearing theſe | 


words, became penſive a per- 
plexed. His fon Arkilli C 

who hated Seid Molah for the great 
intimacy between him and his elder 
brother Chan Chanan, ſeeing the 
emperor's . irreſolution, beckoned 


to an elephant rider, who flood 


in the court mounted, to advance, 
which accordingly he did, and 
commanded his elephant to tread 
Seid Molah to death.“ 

«+ Zea ul dien Birni, in his hiſtory 


of Firoze Shaw, intorms us, that 


he himſelf was at that time in Del- 
hi, and that, immediately upon 
the death of Seid M lah, a black 


whirl-wind aroſe, which for the | 


ſpace of half an hour — 9 day 
into night, drove the people in the 
ſtreets againſt one another, ſo that 


they conld ſcarce grope their way 


to their own habitations, The 
ſame author relates, that no rain 
fell in theſe provinces during that 


year, and the conſequence was a 
moſt terrible famine, by which 


thouſands daily died in the ſtreets 


and highways, while whole fami- | 


lies drowned themſelves in the 
river. But theſe were the throws 
of nature, and not the of the 


elements for Seid Molah. This 


event happened in the year 690,and 
the loſs of the Dirveſh was much 
regretted, for many believed hum 


intirely innocent of the charge.” 


— 


An authentic Account of the Life * [| 


the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


R. Secker, late archbiſhop of | 


8 . = 
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Jure thou wwouldſt be a 
was confirmed by the event. His grace ſbeaued a 
Air eld maſter, a few years ago, by a bengfaction to his jon, the Rev. Mr. 
Breon, a worthy clergyman at Laughton le Morthieu in Yorkſhire ; who has 
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Newark, Nottinghamſhire, in the 
year 1693. His father was a Pro- 
teſtant diſſenter, and having a ſmall 
patrimony of his own, followed no 
profeſhon. He was ſent to ſchool 
tirit at * Cheſterfield in Derbyſhrre, 
which he left about the year 1708, 
and went to a diſſenting academy 
in 4 Yorkſhire, from which, in 
about a year's time, he removed 
to another in Glouceſterſhire x. 
Here he ſtaid about three years, 
and contracted an acquaintance 
with Mr. Butler, afterwards biſhop 
of Durham. Beſides making a con- 
ſiderable progres in claſſical learn- 


ing, he applied himſelf very early 


to critical and theological ſubjects, 
particularly to the controverſy be- 


| twixt the church of England, and 


the diſſenters. About the year 
1716, he applied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of phyſic. This he purſued 


in London till 1719, when he went 


do Paris, and there attended lec- 


tures on all the various branches 
of the medical art, yet never wholly 
diſcontinued his application to di- 
vinity. Here he firſt became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Martin Benſon, 
afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter. 
Foreſeeing at this time many ob- 


pg 


ſtacles in his way to the practice 
of phyſic, and having an unex- 
pected offer made to him by Mr. 
Edward Talbot (through Mr. But- 
ler) of being provided for by his 
father, the biber of Durham, if 
he choſe to take orders in the 
church of England; he took ſome 
months to conſider of it. Aſter 
mature deliberation, he reſolved to 
embrace the propoſal; and came 
over to England in the year 1720, 
when he was introduced by Mr. 
Butler to Mr. Edward Talbot, to 
whom he was before unknown. 
To facilitate his obtaining a de- 
gree at Oxford, he went in Janu- 


ary 1721 to Leyden, where he took 


the degree of doctor in phyſic, and 
publiſhed his exerciſe, 4 Diſſerta- 
tien de Medicina Statica. He left 
Leyden after about three months 
reſidence, and entered himſelf a 

ntleman commoner in Exeter 


College, Oxford, and was ſoon 


after admitted to the degree of 
batchelor of arts. He was or- 
dained deacon in St. James's 
church, Weſtminſter, by biſho 

Talbot, Dec 23, 1721, and pri 

in the ſame church by the ſame 
biſhop, March 10, 1722, and im- 


a 


. acquitted himſelf ſo well in his claſſical exerciſes there, that his maſ- 

ter Mr. Brown, had been heard to ſay (clapping his hand upon the head of 

his pupil) ©* Secker, 4 thou wwouldfft but come over to the church, I am 
4 


= long ſtruggled under the inconveniencies of a numerous family, and a narrow 

1 4t Attercliſi, near Sheffield, where the late profeſſor Saunderſon had 

 a//o part of his education. | | 

I A. Tewkſbury, under the tuition of the father of the late Dr. Ferdi- 
 rendo Warner. ac | e 


iſpop.”” Which expreſſion Caubetber prophetical or not ) 


grateful 4 


 mediately 
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mediately became his lordſhip's 
domeſtic chaplain. On Feb. 12, 
1723-4, he was inſtituted to the 
rectory of Houghton- le-Spring, in 
the county of Durham; and in the 
ſame year, was admitted to the 
degree of maſter of arts. In Oc- 
tober 1725, he married the ſiſter 
of his friend Dr. Martin Benſon; 
and on account of her health prin- 
cipally, he exchanged Houghton 
for the third prebend in the — 
of Durham, and the living of Ry- 
ton, near Newcaſtle, to both which 
he was inſtituted June 3, 1727. 
His degrees of batchelor and doc- 
4 * 8 at the re- 
ar times. In 1732, he was 
— chaplain — ah Ein in 
May 1733, he reſigned the living 
of Ryton, for that of St. James's, 
Weſtminſter; and on the fifth of 
July, in the ſame year, he preach- 
ed his celebrated ſermon before 
the univerſity of Oxford, at the 
public at. His eminent abilities 
as a preacher and a divine, and 
| his exemplary diſcharge of all his 
parochial duties, quickly recom- 
mended him to a more elevated 
Ration. He was conſecrated biſhop 
of Briftol, Jan. 19, 1734-5, and 
tranſlated to Oxford May 14, 17 37. 
His inceſſant labouring in the care 
of his pariſh, growing rather too 
t for his health and ftrength, 

e accepted in Dec. 1750, the 
deanery of St. Paul's, for which 
he reſi 
ham, and the rectory of St. James's. 
On the death of archbiſhop Hut- 
ton, in 1758, the preat talents he 
had diſplayed, and the high repu- 
tatzon fr piety and beneficence, 
which he had acquired in the ſe- 
veral ſtations through which he 
had paſſed, plainly pointed him 
out as a perſon every way worthy 


gned his prebend of Dur- 


(1:6 
to be raiſed to the ſupreme digit 
of the church. He was according. 
ly, without his knowledge, recon. 
mended to the king by te duke of 
Newcaſtle, for the ſee of Canter. 
bury, and was confirmed arch. 
biſhop at Bow-church, in April 
1758. | | 

His grace was for many ye; 
much a licted with the Se; the 
it encreaſed greatly upon him to- 
wards the latter part of his life. 


bleſome, and ſometimes violent 
pains in his thoulder, which were 


thought to be rheumatic. About 


the beginning of the preſent year, 
they moved from his ſhoulder w. 
his thigh, and there continued with 


extreme and almoſt unremitti 


ſeverity to his laſt illneſs. On 


Saturday the zoth of July, he wa 


ſeized with a ſickneſs at his ſtomach 
as he ſat at dinner. In the evening 
of the next day, as he was turning 

his 


himfelf on his couch, he broke 
thigh bone. It was immediately 


ſet, but it ſoon appeared that there 


were no hopes of his recovery; be 


fell into a ſlight kind of delirium, 
in which he lay without any 
till about five o'clock on W 
day afternoon, when he expired 
with great tranquility, in the 75th 
year of his age. Atter his death 


it was found that the thigh bone 


was quite carious, and that the er- 
cruciating pains he ſo long ſelt, 
and which he bore with wonder- 
ful patience and fortitude, wer 


owing to the gradual corroſion of | 


this bone, by ſome acrimomens 
humour. 3 
He was buried, purſuant to bi 
2 directions, in 1 5 
e garden door | | 
the — door of the path church 
at Lambeth ; and has — 
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onument or epitaph to be Stinton, his chaplains, in truſt, to 
ed for him any * 5 * pay the bh thereof to Mrs. 
p By his will, he has appointed Talbot, and her — during 
Dr. Daniel Burton, and Mrs. Ca- their joint lives, or the life of the 
tharine Talbot (daughter of the ſurvivor; and after the deceaſe of | 
Rev. Mr. Edward Talbot) his exe- both thoſe ladies, then eleven 

cutors; and has left thirteen thou thouſand of the ſaid thirteen thou- 
ſand pounds in the three per cent. ſand are to be transferred to the 
annuities, to Dr. Porteus, and Dr. following charitable purpoſes, viz. 


3 


To the ſociety for propagation of the goſpel in foreign 
s, for the general uſes of the ſocie 7 — — 1000 © o 


To the ſame ſociety towards the eſtabliſhment of a biſhop 


or biſhops, in the king's dominions in America — 1000 © o 
To the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge — 500 o 0 
To the Iriſh Proteſtant working ſchools = — 500 © © 

To the corporation of the widows and children of the poor 
To the ſociety of the ſtewards of the ſaid charity — $66 0.0 
To Bromley college, in Kent — — 500 0 © 


To the hoſpitals of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, at 

Croydon, St. John, at Canterbury, and St. Nicholas, | 
Harbledown, 5ool. each — 1500 © o 
To St. George's and London hoſpitals, and the lying - in 


boſpital in Brown low - ſtreet, 500l. each. 1500 © ©. 
To the Aſylum in the pariſh of Lambeth _ — 400 0 © 
To the Magdalen hoſpital, the 8 the Small- 
pox and Inoculation-hoſpital, to each of which his | 
grace was a ſubſcriber, 300l. each. — — 900 © @ 
To the incurables at St. Luke's hoſpital 500 © 0 
Towards the repairing, or rebuilding, of houſes belonging 
to poor livings in the dioceſe of Canterbury 2000 © oO 
11000 0 


De private manner in which he choſe to be interred, is as indication 
both of his merit and his goodneſs. It ſeems to have been the method 
wich men of fangular piety have pitched upon to ſteal into Nu- 
merous inflances may be produced in confirmation of this truth; but as it is 
a truth that flands in need of #9 confirmation, «ue ſhall fingle out only one 
example, which is no le/s remarkable than it is laudable. 
In the auill of the Rev. John Hales, canon of Wind/or, A. D. 1639, we 


| bave the aig remarkable paſſage. ** As for my funeral, I ordain, 


that at the time of the next even-/ong, after arture (if conveniently 
may be) in the church-yard of the So 4 77 1 TE there to die, 
ear as may be to the body of my little gedlon Jack Dickenſon the _ 
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Beſides theſe donations, he left 
x000l. to be diſtributed amongſt 
his ſervants; 2o00l. to ſuch poor 

rſons as he had aſſiſted in his 
ife-time; 5oool. to the two daugh- 
ters of his nephew Mr. Froſt ; 5ool. 
to Mrs. Secker, and 2ool. to Dr. 
Daniel Burton. 
ment of thoſe, and ſome other 
ſmaller legacies, he has left his real, 
and, the refidue of his perſonal 
_ eſtate, to Mr. Thomas Froſt, of 
1 — . | 

e greateſt of his ver) 
noble cleQion 51 books, he — 
bequeathed to the archiepiſcopal 
library at Lambeth, the reſt be- 
twixt his two chaplains, and two 
Other friends. ” 
To the manuſcript library in 
the ſame palace, he has left a large 
number of. very learned and va- 
luable MSS. written by himſelf, 
on a great variety of ſubjects, cri- 
tical and theological. 

His well known catechetical 


lectures, and his manuſcript ſer- 


mons, he has left to be reviſed 
and publiſhed by his two chap- 
lains, Dr. Stinton and Dr. Porteus. 

His options he has given to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 
ſhop of n, and the biſhop 
Wincheſter, for the time being, 


A—C 4 5 


* 


After the pay- 


1766 
in truſt, to be diſpoſed of 
(as they become vacant) 28 
perſons as they ſhall, in their con. 
ſciences, think it would haxe been 
moſt reaſonable for him to hare 
given them, had he been living, 
His grace's perſon was tall aud 
graceful], his countenance Open and 
benevolent, his converſation cheat. 
fu], entertaining, and inſtructire: 
his temper even and humane. He 
was kind and ſteady to his friends, 
liberal to his dependents, a gene. 
rous protector of virtue and = 
ing. He performed all the facred 
functions of his calling, with 2 
dignity and devotion that affected 
all who heard him. He was 2 
moſt laborious and uſeful parth 
prieſt; a vigilant and active bi- 
ſhop, and preſided over the church 
in a manner that did equal honour 


to his abilities and his heart. He 


was particularly eminent as a plain, 
pathetic practical preacher, and 


well knowing the great ability of 


ſo excellent a talent, he was not 
ſparing in the exerciſe of it, but 
continued preaching and catechif- 
ing whenever his health would 
r_ him, to the lateſt period dq 
Is Ne, © 
The laſt ſermon he preached, 
was at Stockwell chapel, in the 


and this to be done in a plain and fimple manner, without any ſermon, « 
fans the phony rogether ; without any unſeaſcnable 


ringing the bell, or cal, 


—_ 


conmmeſſation, or compotation, or other ſolemnity on ſuch occaſions uſual. Au 


35 


command my executrix, that neither of her own head; neither at 


7 
Cs or authority of any other ; neither upon any other pretext 
whatſoever, to take upon herſelf to diſpenſe with this point of my wall 


For as in my life I have done t 
my death, the church do me 
The above 


age of 13, at Corpus Chrifti college, Oxon, anno. 1597 ; and was clic ft 
dee, anno 1605, 


church no ſervice, ſo will I ngt, that, u 
John Hales was an excellent divine and critic, and um 
uſually characteriſed by the title of evver-memorable : he wvas entered at 


pri 
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E of Lambeth, to which he 
1a 


d been à very great benefactor, 
having begun a ſubſcription to- 
wards building it, with the ſum of 
cool. beſides a preſent of the com- 
munion plate, and furniture for 
the pulpit, reading deſk, and com- 
munion table. 

His chaplain, Dr. Porteus, rec- 
tor of Lambeth, preached a fer- 
mon on his death, the 22d of Au- 


guſt, from Rev. xiv. 13. I heard 


a dice from heaven, ſaying unto 
me, aurite bleſſed are the dead which 
die in the lord, from henceforth : yea 
ſaith the ſpirit, that they may reft 
from their labeurs ; and their works 
do follow them. | 

It was ſomewhat remarkable, 
that this great prelate had the ho- 


nour to be at Norfolk houſe when 
our preſent ſovereign was born; 


that he baptized, married, and 
crowned his majeſty, and baptized 
ſeveral of his majeſty's children. 


— 


The Character of Baron Goltze. 
(Written by the king of Pruſſia) 


ok; Conrad, baron of 


Goltze, major general of the 
king's armies, commandant of the 


gendarmes, commiſſary-general of 


war, &e. After going through the 
uſual claſſes in the Jeſuits college, 
at Thorn, he removed to the uni- 
veritty of Hall, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and compleated his ac- 
quaintance with thole branches of 
learning neceſſary for a young man, 
whom his friends intend for an 
active lite. ; 1 
In 1725, his uncle, the count de 
Manteuffel, miniſter of ſtate to the 
king of Poland, made him engage 
in the ſervice of the ſame prince. 
In 1727, he was ſent to France, 


in quality of counſeller of embaſſy, 
with the count de Hoim; and then 
called back to Saxony, where he 
was appointed actual counſellor of 
legation, and lord chamberlain. 

The ftorms of a court full of 
cabals and intrigues, everturned 
his protector, and ſhooked his in- 
fant fortune. M. de Goltze was 
ſoon diſguſted by the thorns of the 
walk in which he had engaged: he 
could ſee nothing before him but 
remarkable precipices and rapid 
falls, from the ſummit of court 
favour to diſgrace and oblivion. 
He therefore bid adieu to ſtate af- 
fairs; and quitting the ſervice of 
Saxony, choſe a profeſſion, in 
which 1t is enough to be a man 
of honour to e one's way. 

The reputation of the Pruſſian 
troops, joined to the love of his 
country, were his motives for pre- 
ferring this to every other ſervice. 
In 1730, he got a company of 
dragoons in the regiment at Ba- 
reuth. At this period it was no 
eaſy matter to be accepted from 
any other ſervice into that of Pruſ- 
ſia ; undiſputed merit was neceſ- 
ſary for that purpoſe. M. de 
Goltze's behaviour amply juſtified 
the good opinion that had been 
conceived of him: bleſſed with a 
happy genius, and every other 
fine accompliſhment, to be any 
thing, and excel in every thing, 
he needed only to wiſh it. H 
had ſcarce received his commiſſion, 
when he ſurpaſſed all the officers 
of his regiment in exactneſs and 
vigilance: and by his application 
attained ſo thorough a knowledge 
in his profeſſion, as to ſhew at his 
ſetting out what he would one day 
arrive at. It was thus Ulyſſes diſ- 
covered :\chilles, by putting arms 
into his hands. 


12 


7 
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In 1740, on the death of Frede- 
ric-Wilham, the king thought 
proper to have M. de Goltze about 

is perſon. The war of Sileſia, 
——— ſucceeded, gave 
military men the fineſt opportuni- 
ties to diſtinguiſh themſelves. M. 
de Goltzę drew up the capitula- 
tion of Breſlaw ; and was diſpatch- 
ed to prince Leopold, of Anhalt, 
with orders to ſtorm the town of 
Glogau: he was even one of the 
firſt to ſcale the ramparts; and, 
after bringing the news of it to 
the king, was ſent by him to 
haften the march of fourteen ſqua- 
drons, which were to join the ar- 
my, and which did not arrive till 
after the battle of Mollwitz. M. 
de Goltze made uſe of them to 
purſue the enemy in their flight. 
— Theſe ſervices were rewarded 
with the lordſhip of Kutlau, the 
fief of which was become vacant. 


But M. de Goltze, ſenſible of the 


king” 8 goodneſs, preferred the ad- 
vantage of being uſeful to him, 
to that of being rewarded ; labo- 
22 re 
of opportunities to gratify ſo no- 
ble 1 paſhon. . | 
It is in war, above all profeſ- 
fions, that activity and vigilance 
ſhine to greateſt advantage. It is 
there that favour yields to merit, 
and pretence is eclipſed by talents ; 
the nature of the buſineſs requir- 
ing the ſoundeſt and moſt impar- 
—— 2 in the choice 9 
ſons to tranſact it. For, how 
many ſpri muſt be at once 
kept a- going, to ſubſiſt and actuate 
the numerous armies which it 1s 
now the cuſtom to bring into the 
field; armies which may be com- 
— to nations emigrating in a 

y, and conquering as they 


travel; but whoſe neceflities re- 
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turning daily, are to be daily arg 
regularly ſatisfied ; it being a muck 
harder matter to defend then, from 
hunger, than render them vidori. 
ous over their enemies. The plans 
of the general depend, therefore, 
on the meaſures taken to ſeed his 
army; and his greateſt projects 
are no better than chimeras, with. 
out a proper attention to the ani. 
cle of purveyance. The man en- 
truſted with this office, becomes, 
at the ſame time, the depoſitory of 
his ſecret, and thereby admitted 
to a ſhare in the ſublimeſt military 
operations. | 

But what abilities muſt not 3 
man in this employment poſſeſs, 
to comprehend theſe vaſt objeds 4 


to foreſee combined events and ac- 


cidents, and take before hand ſuch | 


meaſures as ſhall leave fortune ne 
opening? What fertility and-in- 
tenſeneſs of thought are not re- 
quiſite, to ſupply in all 
and at all times, not only 
ſaries, but ſuperfluities, to a mul- 
titude compoſed of reſtleſs, impa- 
tient, and inſatiable men? All 
theſe different talents, all _ 
ha diſpoſitions, were to. 
ond centered in the perſon of 
M. Goltze. The king intruſed 
him with the purveyance of his 
army; and what is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing, the king's choice was uni- 
verſally approved. 4 
M. de Goltze reſembled the 
Proteus of fable. In this ſing 
campaign, he ſerved in all the di. 
ferent capacities of aid-de-camp, 


general, purveyor, and even nego- | 


tiator. He was charged with a 
important and ſecret commiſſon, 
with which the public has not & 
yet been made thoroughly : 
quainted; but the public n 10 
unacquainted with his paſſing from 


places, | 
neceſ- 
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one employment to another, with- 


out ſhewing the leaſt ſign of the 
ſcene of his labours being chang- 
ed; for he behaved equally well 
in all. . 

In 1742, he followed the king 
into Bohemia, and gave, at the 
battle of Czaſlau, ſuch proofs of 
capacity, as convinced the beſt 
judges that genius ſtood him in 
lead of experience. He was ap- 
pointed colonel at the cloſe of the 
campaign, and honoured, at the 


fame time, with the command of 


the gendarmes. 

In 1743, he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general, and the 
ye..; following ſnatched from us 


br the duties of his ſtation, on ac- 
count of the war, which then broke 


out again. M. de Goltze ſerved 
in all the expeditions of this cam- 
aion, and was of the greateſt 
ervice in evcry one of them ; his 
ſuperior underſtanding enabling 
him to find ſubſiſtence for the 
troops, even in thoſe places where 
famine might be expected to put 
a ſtop to hoſtility. 


We are now at length arrived 


it the fineſt period of his life, I 


mean the campaign of 1745, in 
which he had opportunities 2 diſ- 
play his capacity in all its ex- 
tent. In the beginning of this 
year, the king communicated to 
him his plan of operations for the 
approaching campaign, which was 
to render the war offenſive on his 


_ fide, by means of a battle, and 
' Purſue the enemy into their own 


territories. It was no ſmall addi- 
tion to the difficulty of M. de 
Goltze's taſk, that, not knowin 
on which fide the enemy woul 
act, he found himſelf under a ne- 
cefity of making diſpoſitions as 
well towards the frontiers of Mo- 


ravia, as towards thoſe of Bo- 
hemia. 

Every one knows, that the ene- 
my penetrated into Silefia by the 
way of Bohemia, and that this in- 
terruption gave occaſion to the 
battle of Friedberg, which ha 
pn on the 4th of June. M. 

oltze fought on the right, at the 
head of his cavalry, and did wop- 
ders during the battle, and during 
the purſuit. He no ſooner quit- 
ted the bridle, than he took up 
his pen, to give orders for the 
diſpoſition of the convoys, which 
were to follow the army. 

The — 41 drove the queen's 
troops beyond Konigſgratz. T 
bins croſſed the Elbe, and — 
camped at the vil of Clum, 
four miles beyond that town: ſo 
that the Pruſſians now lay at no 
leſs than forty miles from their 
magazines, and from them 
by a chain of mountains in their 
rear ; without any navigahle river 
to compenſate ſuch diſtance; and 
in the heart S (A the 
flight of its inhabitants, become a 
mere deſert. M. de Goltze con- 

uered all thoſe ditficulties; and 
though there was a neceflity for 
drawing the whole of the army's 
ſubſiſtence from Silefia, no-body 
could perceive any unuſual hurry 
in the arrangement for that pur- 
poſe, and the troops wanted for 
2 | 


ber of — into which 49 
Goltze's employment obliged him 
to enter, = apt to think 
them too many for a ſingle head. 
But M. de Goltze poſſeſſed the 
happy talent, that talent for which 
Cæſar is fo famous, of dictating 
to four ſecretaries at a tune, with- 
out being wears er Lewildered by 
tur 


To examine the prod 
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the number, weight, or lexi 
of the objects which 22 his 
Towards the end of the year 
1746, he was attacked by a kind 
of aſthma; which his phyſicians, 
ſuperficial in their prognoſticati- 
ons, made flight of, according to 
cuſtom. In the beginning of 1747, 
his diforder encreaſed upon him, 
and was followed by a pretty vio- 
lent ſpitting of blood ; which 
pointed out but too late the dan- 
ger of his condition. The king 
ad admitted him into the moit 
intimate familiarity : he loved his 
converſation, always full of mat- 
ter, and F varied by 
things, ſome agreeable, and others 
uſeful, which he _— with all 
the eaſe that might | — 2 
from a gay and good natured diſ- 
poñtion, improved by a long ac- 
quaintance with the world. His 
majeſty viſited him often, = 
_ cially during the laſt days of hi 
life, during which, he retained the 
moſt admirable firmneſs and pre- 
fence of mind; dictating his laſt 
will without any apparent con- 
cern; comforting = 8 and 
preparing himſelf for death as be- 
— a philoſopher, who deſpiſed 
the prejudices of the vulgar, and 
_ whoſe life, free from crime, and 
full of virtue, left no room to re- 
pentapce of any kind. 
Saturday, the 4th of Auguſt, 
finding himſelf in the morning 
worſe than uſual, and ſenſible that 
his diffolation was approaching, 
he had the prefence of mind to 
orter his valet-de-chambre to lock 
tis wife's 'a ent, who then 
happened to be with child. In the 
mean time, he was ſeized with a 
ſpirting of blood more violent than 


. 


* - 
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whom he left v 


ſuch im | 
loſs of whom he was fo fenlide 
of, ordered that all the officers of 


Cid 

any he had hitherto 
and carried off hy it. 1 
He married Charlotte - Wille. 
mina de Gromtz, by whom he had 
three ſons and three daughter, 
very young; excly. 
five of a poſthumous ſon, of whom 
his wife was brought to bed foon 
after his death. M. de Goltz 
had all the qualities of an amia. 
4 a uſeful man: his under. 
ing was juſt and etratin$, 
his ve. Fra vaſt, and his1 
as extenſive as can be 


in a man of family, Paſſi 
fond of labour, he hated lene 


his heart was noble and virt 
and his r ſo generous, 25 
he relieved a great maT poor o. 


cers in their diſtreſs. 
he was an honeſt man; a conimet- 
dation too little valued in vr 
days, though containing mores 
than all the reſt put topether. 
was poſſeſſed of all that ſimplici 
of manners, for which ſo 
reat men have been | 
Je carried his modeſty fo far, w 
to forbid his being buried with 
that pomp, by which the vanity of 
the living thinks ftill to tri 
over the attacks of death: 
king, to honour the memory of a 
man who had rendered the fate 


t ſervices, and 


77 


the gendarmes ſhould 


uſual compliment to his memory,: 


by putting themſelves in ; 


Fr. I. = 


r — 
It may be ſaid of him with ge 
2s 


truth, that he was one © 
geniuſes, three or four of yl 
are ſufficient to render any . 
illuſtrious. He lived long, be-, 
cauſe his whole lite was peut is 

| | pM , J. 
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e4 his doin ter things. 
re appl y by to him = that cele- 
brated ftanza 
« Let us not meaſure by the length 
of days, 
« Heroic lives —— deathleſs 
praiſe.” 
* 


Writtes by bis Þ 


5 e FF was 
born in Berlin, the 27th of 

1700, of a tradeſ- 
n ly from Dau- 
phine. His father, who had quit- 
ted his country on the ſccre of 
preſerved that ardent 

| which, entirely taken up with 
the thoughts of obeyigg the de- 
crees of heaven, does not always 
leave men at liberty to form a juſt 
and impartial judgment of the af- 
fairs of this life. He had deſtin- 
ed the three eldeſt of his ſons ro 
trade, and dedicated the youngeſt 


d he church, without — 


kis inclination, or his talents. 
Young Jordan's paſſion was for 
ſtudy and learning: he eagerly de- 


wanted all the l 


with ſome partic impreſſion. 
what deceived his fa- 
» good man, took 1 it for 
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gu y, eloquence, and di- 
vini he made him 
ſelf maſter of all the treaſures of 
Geneva, if I may uſe the exprei- 
fion, he flew to ſanne, in or- 
der to draw freſh ſupplies from 
new ſources. 

At his return to Berlin, in 1 21, 
he was taken notice of by M. de 
la Croze; who was mY enough 
to inſtruct him in letters and lan- 
guages. He then returned to his 
. theological ſtudies, through defer- 
ence to his father ; and 


* 
ing through the degrees vecelry | 


was inveſted with it in —— year 
1725, and ſet over the little pariſh 


of Potzlow, a village belonging to 
hy of the Marches. . 


.. Jgrdan's youth, the pright- 


genius, and bls. paſ- 
= 4 for x ied of Rudy the very 
reverſe of divinity, made him foon 
feel the greatneſs of the ſacrifice 
he had made to his father's jud 
ment. To conſole him for it, bo 
was removed from his village to 
Prentzlow, in 1727. This Frentz: | 
low was ſtill much too narrow a 
ſphere f2r M. Jordan, who might 
well be compared to a Spaniſh 
hang x Z 8 22 Such 
were his cation 
that be ſoon found himſelf at the 
end of his library. 

It was as impoſſible, as it would 
have been improper, for a man of 
his age to confine himſelf 
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The ſame ſpirit which gives men 
a taſte for letters, naturally prompts 
them to fill exactly ail the duties 
of their ſtation. The ſounder a 
man's judgment, the clearer his 
ideas, and the ſtronger his rea- 
ſonings, the more he finds him- 
ſelf difpoſed to live up to his vo- 
cation, whatever it may be. It 
was ſo with M. Jordan: did any 
miſunderſtanding happen in his 
flock, he loſt no time in preach- 
ing the words of peace, and re- 
ſtoring harmony. Were any af- 
ited, M. Jordan was the man to 
comfort them: he quitted his books, 
his wife, and, in fine, every thing 
which he held deareſt, to reſtore 
- peace and tranquility of mind to 
thoſe, whom misfortunes above 
their ſtrength had robbed of it. 
Were any lick or dying, even of 
that rank whom the meanneſs of 
their employments renders moiſt 
contemptible, M. Jordan was like- 
wiſe the man who, with a heart 
full of compaſſion and tenderneſs, 
aſſiſted and comforted in their laſt 
hours, thoſe who otherwiſe muſt 
have ſuffered without aſſiſtance, 
and died without comfort. 
M. Jordan loſt his wife in the 
year 1732. The vivacity of his 
temper, and that impetuoſity with 
which the paſſions act on the minds 
of youth, hindered him from bear- 
ing ſo great a misfortune with due 
_ conſtancy. A true picture of hu- 
man frailty, which though it lets 
us trium our arguments over 
Others, 0 n we are to 
conquer ourſelves. He ſuffered 
his regret to prey upon him to 
ſuch a 8 as to impair his 
health, and bring on a ſpitting of 
blood, which had like to have 
brought him to the ſame grave with 
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a ſettled melancholy, and he thence 
took occaſion to give up his 

and remove to Berlin, there 10 
enjoy the ſweets of ſtudy and . 
tirement. 


When affliction ſprings from 


\ tenderneſs, it is ſo much the more 
obſtinate, as we are apt to attribuve | 


it to virtuous motives. Whatever 
ſerves to recall the memory of our 
lofs, again tears open the wounds 
it has made; gives conſtancy and 
fidelity an opportunity of bury 
in them the dagger of melanchol;, 
which time and other avocations 
alone can extract. I 
Theſe conſiderations, joined 
the ſolicitations of M. Jordan's re- 
lations, made him reſolve on a tour 
to France, England, and Holland. 
In this excurſion, he did not ſuſ- 
fer his philoſophy to be debauch- 
ed by the vulgar ſcenes of life, but 
made learning the only object of 
his attention. He was not ſatis- 
fied with viſiting courts ; contem- 
plating public buildings, and ſee- 
ing the ceremonies and praftices 
of theſe countries different from 
ours; the only fruits which the 
levity and inconſiderateneſs of noi 
young men ſuffer them to reap. 
from ſuch journeys. In fas, 
what advantage can we derive from 
the local inſpection of thoſe works 
won are the 22 of - of 
ence. And often of prodigality 
His chief ſtudy was to know thote 
great men, whoſe cultivated minds, 
elevated genius, and 
learning, are the ornament of 
their country, and an honour t0 


not mention to yeu the 8 

andes, the Muſchenbroeks, tt 
Voltaires, the Fontenelles, the 
Dubos, the Clarkes, the Pop®* 
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others, whoſe names would re- 
quire too much time to particu- 
larize, Such were the famous 
men whom M. Jordan made it his 
buſineſs to ſee, and with whom he 
waz worthy of being acquainted, 
It was thus the Romans formerly 
viſited Greece, and particularly 
Athens, in order to form their 


judgment and taſte, in places at 


that time the ſeat of the polite 


| arts, and the aſvlum- of men of 


fine parts. f 
On M. Jordan's return to Ber- 
lin, his wit, his merit, but above 
all, the goodneſs of his character, 
were too conſpicuous to let him 
remain any longer buried in his 
ſtudy. The prince- royal, now 
king, took him into his ſervice, 
in the month of September 1736. 
The remainder of his life he ſpent 


t Reinſberg, divided between 


ſtudy and ſociety, univerſally be- 


ved and eſleemed; and uniting the 
paoliteneſs acquired by human con- 


verſe, to the profoundeſt learning, 
be gave the ſciences a juvenile 


| countenance, and produced them 


at court in the molt gay and gal- 


lant colours. 


Nothing but a longer life was 


wanting to complete M. Jordan's 


happineſs. The ſciences, his coun- 


| try, and his maſter, loſt him by a 


long and painful illneſs, which 
carried him off the 24th of May 
1745, at the age of forty four 
years, and ſome months, without 
8 g patience under ſuffer- 
ings, whoſe weight is increaſed by 


their duration, and which often 


out- grow the ſtrength of the firm- 
minds, even of thoſe whoſe 
conſtancy has braved the moſt 
t dangers. * 
Nature had beſtowed on M. Jor- 
an a hvely and penetrating geni- 


us, but at the ſame time capable 
of application: his memory was 
vaſt, and might be conſidered as a 
repotitory of the moſt exquiſite 
productions of the good writers of 
everv age. His judgment was 
ſound; and his imagination, though 
rightly, ever amenable to rea- 
on. Unbewildercd in his falhes; 
unforbidding in his morality ; 
guarded in his opinions; frank in 
his diſcourſe; preferring the aca- 
demic to every other ſect; eager 
to learn, and modeſt to decide; 
loving merit, and taking pleaſure 
in making it known; polite and 
obliging; fond of truth, which he 
never concealed; humane, gene- 
rous, condeſcending, a good ſub- 
ject; true to his friends, his maſ- 
ter, and his country; ſuch was 
Jordan; and, accordingly, the day 
of his death proved a day of 
mourning for all worthy men; nei- 
ther envy nor malice dared to 
ſpeak ill of him: the king, and 
all thoſe who knew him, honour- 
ed his funeral with the ſincereſt 
grief. | 

Such is the reward of true me- 
rit: eſteem, whilſt the owner lives, 
and the honour ef being held out 
as an example, after his death. 


3—— 


— 


Character of Frederic William, Fa- 
ther to the preſent King of Pruſſia. 
From Memoirs of the Houſe of Bran- 
den burgh, juſt publiſbed. 


Rederic-William was born at 
Berlin, the 15th of Auguſt, 1688. 
His father was Frederic I. king 
of Pruſſia; his mother, Sophia- 
Charlotte, princeſs of Hanover. 
He aſcended the throne on the 
28th of February 1713, under the 
m 2 fayour- 
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favourable auſpices cf the peace 
of Utrecht, between France, Spain, 
England, Holland, and moſt of 
the princes of Germany. Fredc- 
ric-Williem obtained, that Lewis 
XIV. ſhould acknowledge his roy- 
alty, and his ſovereignty of the 
principality of Neufchatel, and 
guarantee to him the countries of 
Gueldres and Kefſiel, by way of 
indemnifcation for the principa- 
lity of Orange, which he renounc- 
ed for hamſclf and his deſcendants. 
France and Spain granted him, at 
the ſame time, the title of ma- 
jeſty, which they ſtill refuſed to 
the kings of Denmark and Sar- 
dinia. ; | 
At the return of peace, the king 
applied himſelf entirely to the in- 
terior adminiſtration of his terri- 
_ tories. He exerted himſelf to re- 
gulate his finances, the police, the 
courts of juſtice, and the army ; 
departments which had been equal- 
ly neglected under the preceding 
reign, He enjoyed an active 
mind in a vigorous body. There 
neyer lived a man fo capable of 
entering into every branch of 
buſineis: but then, if he ſtooped 
to little things, it was from a per- 
ſuaſion, that great things are only 
the combination of many little 
oncs. He aaa — — 
ing to one general plan of policy, 
which he ad wm to Abnſelr; 
and, in labouring to bring every 
art to the utmoſt rfedtion of, 
he only aimed to perfect the whole. 
He aboliſhed all uſeleſs expen- 
ccs, and ſtopped thoſe canals of 
profuſion, through which his fa- 
ther had miſapplied the reſources 
furniſhed him by the proſperity of 
his ſubjeQs, to vain and idle pur- 
poſes. The court was the firſt to 
teel the effects of this reformation. 


He retained but a few perſons e. 
ſential to his dignity, or uſeful 2 
the fate: of one hundred chan. 
berlains, in the ſervice of his fg. 
ther, he kept but twelve; the ref 
took to the army or the cabinet. 
He reduced his private expences to 
a very moderate ſum, ſaying, that 
a prince ought to be "wh of 
the blood and ſubſtance of his ſub· 
jects. In this reſpect, he might 
well be conſid as a philoſo- 
pher on the throne, and quite the 
reverſe of thoſe great. ſcholars, 


who make all their barren know- 


ledge conſiſt in the ſpeculation of 


ſuch abſtrat matters as ſeem to 


elude our enquiries; he himſelf 
gave examples of a frugality and 
auſterity worthy of the earlieſt pe- 
riods of the Roman republic. 
Averſe to. pomp and parade, and 
all the imperious trappings of 
royalty, he, with a virtue which 
might do honour to a Stoick, de- 


nied himſelf the moſt common | 


conveniencies of life, Thus his 
great ſimplicity of manners and 


ugality memes a ct contraſt 
with the haughtineſs and profuſion 
of Frederic I. = 

The political ends of this prince 


in his interior — were 


to render himſelf reſpectable to his 
neighbours, by keeping up a nu- 


merous army. He had learned, 
from the example of George-Wil- 
liam, how dangerous it 2s ſhr a 
prince not to be always in a con- 
dition to defend himſelf; and 
from that of Frederic I. whoſe 
troops were ever more at the di. 
rection of the princes who paid 
them than at his on; that 3. f. 
vereign is only reipected in fre. 
— as he can render 


Tired with the humiliations nich 


> £ 


formidable by his intrinſic power. 
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ing, 
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Hoy of hag. the brave Cor- 
can. | | 

{From the Memoirs of Corfrca, j 

Falls a, juft 


of France, this mo 
ed the city and ſtate of Genoa, to- 
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Frederic I. often ſuffered, ſome- 
times from the Swedes, and ſome- 
times from the Ruſſians, who made 
with impunity, a thoroughfare of 
his dominions, he reſolved to ſcreen 
his ſubjects effectualiy from the bad 
conſequences of any future quar- 
rels amongſt his neighbours ;. and 


at the ſame time, enable himſelf 


to ſupport his claims on the ſuc- 
cefſion of Bergue, now on the point 
of becoming the bone of conten- 
tion, by the daily expected death 
of the eleftor Palatine, the laſt 


prince of the houſe of Neubourg. 


he public ſeem to think, that the 
ptoſpect of a military government 
was not of the king's own form- 
ing, but that it been ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by the prince of Anhalt; 


for m „I am far from adopt- 
ing 3 becauſe I know 


it to be falſe; and that a mind fo 
ſaperior as that of Frederie- Wil- 
liam, could not but penetrate and 


_ comprehend the vaſteſt objects; 


and judge better of the true in- 
tereſt of his dominions, than any 


of his miniſters or generals. 


— 


A BOUT the middle of the fin- 


teenth century, the Genoeſe 


having declared themſelves in fa- 


= of et. „Who was 
at war with Hemy II. kin 
ot Bags wa, 


r with Corſica, as territories 
be g to his crown 
At the ſame time he 


ve Or- 


dere for Sampiero della Baſtilica 


COrnano, to repair to that iſland, 


and aſſure the Corſicans of his 


proteftion. Sampiero was deſcend- 
ed from one of the moſt noble fa- 
milies of Corſica, and had eſpouſed 
Annina d*Ornano, a lady of in- 
comparable beauty, and heireſs of 
a very ancient houſe ; whoſe name 
and arms Sam afterwards 
bore. By this lady he had two ſons. 

Sampiero was a colonel in the 
French ſervice, and had acquired 


_ conſiderable reputation; being as 


capable of adviling in council as of 
acting in the field; prudent, and 
at the ſame time reſolved; affa- 
ble, yet ſevere ; apparently pliant 
on all occaſiuns, yet conſtantly 
perſevering to carry his point. 
Sampiero was no ſooner arrived 
in Corſica, than the Genoeſe cauſed 
him to be apprehended upon doubt- 
ful ſurmiſes and conjectures, un- 
* by any deciſive proof. 
They were ſoon obliged to releaſe 


him, however, on the requiſition 


of Henry II. who re- claimed him 
as an officer in his ſervice : being 
releaſed, Sampicro rcturned to 
France; when the king diſpatched 
him to Monſ. de Thermes, who 
commanded his forces in the terri- 


tory of the republic of Sienna, now 


incorporated with Tuſcany, 
De Thermes and Sampiero land- 
ed in Corſica at the head of a very 
powerful army ; having been con- 
voyed by the Ottoman fleet, under 
the command of the famous Dra- 
gut. This Corſair was a great 
admiral, but of a cruel and inhu- 
man diſpoſition. On the landing 
of the French troops, Sampicro 
aſſured his countrymen, that the 
deſign of this expedition was only 
to deliver them from the tyranni- 
cal yoke of the Genoeſe; on which 
aſſurance the Corficans exerted 
themſelves as much as poſſible to 
facilitate its ſucceſs. 8 
m 3 De 
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De Thermes ſoon took Baſha, 
San Fiorenzo, and Ajaccio; in the 
mean while Dragut undertook 
the reduction of Bonefacio, one of 
the principal cities of the iſland : to 
this place he laid to cloſe ſiege, 
that, being deprived of all relief 
from without, it was obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. Dragut 
was for plundering and demoliſh- 
ing it; which de Thermes oppoſ- 
ing, he was greatly diſpleaſed, 
and refuſed to act offenſively againſt 
the Genoeſe any longer; leaving 
the iſland and adjacent ſeas in vio- 
lent anger. 


The French, with a great deal 


of difficulty, remained maſters of 


_ Corſica for ſome years; when it 
was agreed, by an article in the 
treaty of 13 April 1559, betwcen 
Henry II. and Philip II. of Spain, 
that his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
ſhould receive the Genoeſe again 
into his 2. graces, and reſtore 
to them all the places he had taken 
poſſeſſion of in Corſica. 
In conſequence of this treaty 
the French evacuated the iſland ; 
when the poor inhabitants, in ſpite 
of themſelves, and in breach of 
the ee faith which had been 
lighted them, fell anew into the 
1 of the Genoeſe; who now 
treated them with greater ſeverity 
than ever. 

Sampiero, glowing with indig- 
nation at this behaviour in the 
French king, and the cruelty of 
the Genoeſe toward his country- 
men, applied to ſeveral of the Eu- 

ropean courts to avenge their 
cauſe. 

Among other potentates he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Catharine de 
Medicis, whom he knew to be 


greatly diffatisked with the Ge- 


noeſe, becauſe they had refuſed 
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to comply with her requeits in fl. 
vour oi the houſe of Fieſchi, which 
ſhe protected. This princeſs, there. 
fore, gave Sampiero a very gra. 
ciovs reception, and recommend- 
ed him to Anthony, king of Na. 
varre; who was alſo offended : 
the Genoeſe. Commiſſioned by 
this prince, he proceeded to Al. 
giers, and thence to Conſtanti- 
nople ; where he obtained from the 


grand ſeignior conſiderable ſums of 


meney, as well as 
ſiſtance. We 

Having during this interval left 
his wife Annina, then in the bloom 
of her youth, at Marſeilles, Louis 
Durazzo, a- Genoeſe nobleman, 


promiſes of af. 


undertock to ſeduce her: he ſuc. 


ceeded; and, having made him- - 
ſelf matter of her heart, endeavoured 
to convert his ſucceſs to' the emo- 
lument of his country. To this 
end he perſuaded her to accompa- 
ny him to Genoa; doutleſs with a 
view that ſhe and her children 
ſhould ferve as a pledge for the 
fidelity of Sampiero, Annina, wha 
in the exceſs of her paſſion could 
refuſe nothing to her lover, had 
the weakncſs to conſent to his pro- 
poſal, blind to the danger ſhe m- 
curred by ſuch a condeſceniion. 
Having firſt ſent their effects to 
Genoa, the two lovers took theit 


flight; being purſued, however, | 


by ſome of Sampiero's friends, 
they were overtaken and arreſted 
at Antibes; whence Annina was, 
for greater ſecurity, conducted to 
Aix, while Durazzo was 


to continue his journey. _ 


Sampiero, arriving a few days 
after a Marſeilles, was informed ef 
his wife's infidelity and flight; tra 
uns with rage, he flew inne- 

iately to Aix, to have ſignal ven- 
geance for his injured e 
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The poor lady, ſeized with re- 
morſe, came trembling to meet 


dim, and throwing herſelf on her 


knees, bathed his hand with her 
tears, and in this humiliating poſ- 
ture confeſſed her crime, and beg- 
ged his forgiveneſs in the moſt af- 
r 
Sampiero, naturally inflexible, 
ſtood ſome time unmoved; when, 
darting looks of the greateſt fury, 


he broke away from her without 


ſpeaking a ſingle word. Retiring 
precipitately to his apartment, he 


there ſecluded himſelf, giving him- 


ſelf up intirely to grief, love, and 
deſpair ; agitated by theſe differ- 
ent paſſions, he was for a long 


time heard only to figh and repeat 


the name of Annina. Having in 
vain endeavoured to combat an 


- agitation of mind which at length 


roſe to diſtraction, he ruſhed out 
of his chamber like a madman, 


and * to that of his wife, 


where he threw himſelf at her feet, 
calling her at firſt his miſtreſs and 
his lady; when turning his angry 


| looks ſuddenly to heaven, he flew 


upon her like a wounded tyger, 


and ſtrangled her with his own 


hands; having done this, he im- 
mediately ſurrendered himſelf to 
the officers. of juſtice, and after- 
wards pleaded his own cauſe fo 
forcibly and pathetically before 
the parliament, that they could 
not refuſe to acquit him of a crime, 


which humanity condemns as much 


a honour may j . | 

Sampiero did not delay to em- 
bark for Corſica: his paſſage was 
ſhort and fortunate; for at the 
end of two days he was in fight 
of that iſland, to which he ſo ar- 
dently defired to return. 

A numerous concourſe of people 
came from all quarters to welcome 
him aſhore, and congratulate him 


on his arrival. It was indeed an 
affecting fight to behold ſo many 
brave people, under all the exter- 
nal appearance of prief and dejec- 
tion, throw themſelves at his feet ; 
intreating him, with tears in their 
eyes, to have compaſſion on them, - 
and to deliver them from a tyran- 
ny which rendered life itſelf as odi- 
ous as inſupportable, j 
Sampiero was greatly moved; 
but exhorted them to take courage, 
adding, that as to himſelf, he was. 
reſolved to find a graye beneath the. 
ruins of his country, rather than 
ſee it groan any longer under the 
infamous yoke of tyranny ; in con- 
firmation of which he ſolemnly. 
ſwore at the altar an immortal ha- 


tred to the Genoeſe. 


The number of his partiſans 


increaſed daily, while that of the 


enemy diſſipated by degrees like 
a cloud before the rays of the ſun: 


every one who was capable of bear- 


ing arms, repaired to him with all 
that zeal, which is excited by the 
terror of tyranny and the deſire of 
freedom. | = 
In a ſhort time he raiſed an ar- 
my oftwenty thouſand men, whom 
he inſtructed in the exerciſe of 
arms, keeping up the ſtricteſt mi- 
litary diſcipline, which he con- 
ſtantly ſupported and recommended 
by his own example. By theſe 
means he inſpired his people with 
the ſame confidence he himſelf 
poſſeſſed; a confidence that ſeem- 
ed to lead them on to certain vic- 
tory, in which every one was de- 
ſirous to ſhare ; in ſomuch, that the 
Corſicans already congratulated 
themſelves on their approaching 
deliverance, and flattered them- 
ſelves with the proſpe& of their 
future proſperity appearipg throygh 


the clouds of their preſent 5 
m4 | 14 
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The Genoeſe, on the contrary, 
ladoured under the ſtrongeſt ap- 
prehenſions of the conſequences 
of loſing an iſland conſtituting the 
ſubſiſtence, ſtrength, and wealth 
of their republic: ſo that, find- 
mg themſelves too weak to oppoſe 
the generous efforts of Sampiero, 
and ward off the impepding blow 
by lawful means, they had re- 
courſe to thoſe of the moſt deteſt- 
able cowardice; they cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated juſt as he was 
going to give them battle. The 
aſſaſſin, who was a Genoeſe, was 
taken in the fact and cut. to pieces. 
The ſenate of Genoa, however, 
| looked upon him as a martyr for 
his country, and decreed him al- 
moſt divine honours; a pompous 
funeral was made for him at the 
public expence, and it was pro- 
poſed to erett a ſtatue of him in 
the ducal palace at Genoa, by 
the fide of that of Andrey Doria, 
the fither of his country, and the 
reſtorer of their liberty. Wil 
Nothing is more contagious than 

the example of ſovereigns, who 

_ ſeldom occafion any great good or 
reat evil without producing ſome- 
ting fimilar. Of this the aftafina- 
tion of Sampiero, which was ac- 
eordingly imitated and even ex- 
coodeds is ,a convincing proof. 
The Corſican's finding the Ge- 
noeſe thus authoriſe, without 
ſhame or remorſe, the perpetra- 
ton of a murder, contrary to all 
rules of juſtice and humanity ; that 
they had thus baſely dipped their 
hands in the blood of an illuſ- 
trious citizen, who from an indiſ- 
nſible duty, had took up arms in 
defence of his country, and in ſup- 
port of the common 'privileges of 
umanity ; roceeded to 
make repriſals. With this view 


” YI .. . = 
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hey ſacrificed as 
they ſagriſiced to the names 
dampiero, during fix months 10. 
ceſlively, all the Genoeſe that 
yo __ hands, without n 
either to ſex or : 
through all ties gy — 
were deaf to the voice of hunde | 
nity, and were inſenſible even tu 
ſelf. intereſt. They breathed. 
both ſides nothing but — 
revenge; an emulation appearing 
between them which ſhould a, 
ceed the other in acts of cruelty, 
It is only ſince this period that ho: 
micides have been | and au- 
thorized in Corſica. It is the cul. 
tom for the commiſlary-general 
have conſtantly a troop of profel. 
ſed aſſaſſins in his retinge, whoare 
called, I Bbravi del commiſſaric, 
and are devoted to his, ſervice, 
Affafinstion is indeed looked up. 
on by the Genoeſe as ſo venjaly 
crime, that-a murderer may be 
abſolved on paying a fine ot two 
hundred livres, *® . . 
* This Hiſtory of Sampiero, ſeems fo 
 ecry different from the ar. 
tranjmuted to ar by other Hife 
 rians; that we think it neceſſary 
ts inſert the following Anecgotes of 
the perſon in geſtion, which are | 
to be found in a piece lately pub: 
[fed at Paris, entitled L'Ejprit 
de la Lingue. | 
DAN PIETRO, for ſo he is cal: 
e by all the writers we have 
met with, and not Sampiero, as Mr, 
Frederic + denominates him, was 
born at Baſtia, the capital of Cox: 


ſica, had ſucked in with his no. 


ther's milk an hereditary hatred 
to the Genoeſe. From his. #: 
fancy he bore arms againſt them. 
apd by his valour and military 
kill, 4 * formidable to, the le: 
public. His exploits rendered hin 


— — — 7 
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+ The author if the Memairs of Corſica. 
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During this voyage, 


SES ASST EFGaASETSTFRESE, 


_ tugitive, brought 
France, and ſurrendered her to 


| He then 
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ous, and gained him the heart of 
— Ornano, the only daughter 
of the viceroy of Corſica, a very 


fich and beautiful heireſs. 
pietro might have lived in tran- 


quility, —_— his' advanta- 


geous mar e had not 4.7 


poſed 3 never cou 


| Pardon hi his offences. Full of this 


imagination, and of new ſchemes, 
he withdrew into France with his 
wiſe and children. There he ſerr- 
ed the court very ſucceſsfully du- 
ring the civi] oy but ſtill — 
rous of ſetting his country at li- 
berty, he was inceſſantly endea- 


vo to plagu 
—— to Conſtantinople, to 
ſolicit the Grand Signior to ſend 


a fleet againſt them. 1 


he, attentive to the proceedings of 
Pietro, ſent their agents to his wiſe, 
who remained at Marſeilles, to 
induce her to return to her country, 


| by promiſing the reſtoration of her 


_ and 422 hopes that 
. 
wo rocure to her 
22 The credulous Vanina 
rſuaded. She firſt ſent away 

— niture and her jewels, and 
then, together with her children, 
ſet fall for Genoa. A friend of 
San Pietro recciv ing early intelh- 
gence, armed a ſhip, purſued the 
er back into 


the parliament of Aix. 
Pietro returning from Conſtan- 


tinople, was informed of this ad- 


venture. One of his domeſtics, 
who had had ſome knowledge of 
the tranſaction but who had not had 
ſufficient reſolution to oppoſe it, 
he ſtabbed with his own hand. 
wentto Aix, and demand- 
Alis wife. The parliament was 


e the Gendeſe. He by 


unwilling to truſt the lady in his 
pawer, bu EY —_ was ſu· 
or to al expecting 
po fatal event, 3 ſoli- 
Cited to be reſtored to her huſband. 
Her requeſt was granted, and they 
ſet out together for Marſeilles, 
When Pietro came to his own houſe, 
he found it unfurniſhed. This 
ſight rouſed his fury. Wh 
departing from the reſpe& which 
he — 4 — preſerved for his 
wife, becauſe her deſcent had been 
greatly ſuperior to his, he re- 
— 1 her with her miſconduR; 
Leclared i it could be expiated only 
death; and commanded twe 
ſlaves to execute this terrible ſen- 


IIs 


replied Vanina, but fince 


die, I beg, as the laſt favour, 
may not be by the hands of 
wretches, but by that of 
braveſt of men, whoſe 


me to eſpouſe his 
— ſent his exec 


Way JEET. 
his wafe, aſked her in 
humble terms, SELL | 
children to be introduced. 
embraced them. He wept ' 
the unfortunate mother over 


ber oe 


al 


Fog 
os 


; 
F 


] 
100 
rg 
i 


melancholy pl 


tion, put the fatal cord round het | 
neck, and ſtrangled her with. his 


crime had arrived before him ; ud 
he was forbid to Ti 
withſtanding this, e 


" and ices, cla his naked bo- 
ſom which was ſeamed with ſcars. 
What ſignifies it to the ſaid: 
he, what ſignifies it to France, 
whether a good © or a bad under- 


Randing 
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ſtanding ſubfiſts between Pietro and 
his wife; every perſon was fhock- 
ed at the daring behaviour of this 
maniac, but © nevertheleſs, he was 
pardoned— The ſemblance of he- 
roiſm, ſays our author, which was 
joined to his guilt, eafily pleaded 
his excuſe in a court where the 

rince himſelf ſet examples of vio- 
ence.---This crime of Pietro's was 
committed in 1567, ſeven years 


before the reign of Henry III. 
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The Life of Pachicurd, the Circaſ- 
ſian Hero. ( From the laſt Volume 
of Journal Encyclapedi gue. 9 


T 3s not prudence and perſeve- 
rance, activity and intrepidity; 
not all the virtues of heroiſm, that 
are at all times ſufficient to acquire 
a great name; there is another ad- 
junct that, in the opinion of the 
world, is more neceſſary than any 
of theſe, or all of them together, 
and that is ſucceſs; he that has 
ſucceſs in his undertakings, what- 
ever were his motives or his con- 
duR, is ſure of the applauſe of 
mankind. ** If we ſucceed,,” ſaid 
2 great chief, the other day, to his 
ollowers, we ſhall be eſteemed 
as 2 nation of hero's; but if we 
fail, we ſhall be regarded by our 
cotemporaries and our poſterity, as 
2 body of banditti, a miſerable rout 
of rebellious ſlaves. This falſe 
judgment was not exerciſed on Pa- 
chicurd till after his death; his life 
was illuſtrious, full of glory; the 
whole eaſtern world, Filed with 
the renown of his actions, never 
mentioned his name without ad- 
miration of thoſe victorious arms, 
that had more than once ſhook 
the Ottoman empire. 
Pachicurd was born in 1610, at 


| (1768 
a maritime town of Ci | 
ſituated on the Dnieper. His &. 
ther, who was a magiſtrate, re. 

ed by his fellow citizens, had 
alſo been a long time their pene 


ral; he was diſtinguiſhed at the 


head of their armies, till the weight 


of his years, and the number of 


his wounds, prevented him from 
any longer ſupporting the fatigue 
of war. Far from camps and the 
ſound of arms, this noble old ge- 
neral paſſed his time in inſpirng 
his fon with his virtue and hero- 
iſm; and while he inſtructed him 
in the art of · war, he inflamed his 
courage by recitals of the moſt ce- 


lebrated exploits that had oc- 


curred in the wars; between the 
Circaſſians and their enemies, 
Their precepts and examples made 


ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind. 


of the young Pachicurd, that tho' 
he was yet almoſt in his infancy, 
he conceived deſigns of ſtill excell- 
ng the celebrated actions of his 

ther; but Circaſha affording too 
contined atheatre for his valourand 


his projects of conqueſt, he en- | 


treated his father to permit him 
to quit his paternal eſtate, and his 
native country. The good old 


man was alarmed at fo unexpett- 


ed a demand, and was too much 
attached to his ſon to hearken to 
his entreaties ; but praiſing his no- 


ble dſpofion, and the digniny of V 
o 


his ſentiments, he exho 
reſerve for his country that genes 


rous ardour, when ſhe ſhould have 


occaſion for his valour and ks 
zeal. 

But hearkening more to the a 
luring excitements of anfbition, 


than to the voice of paternal ten- 


derneſs, young Pachicurd, . who 
had not yet attained his fourteenth 
year, taking a very moderate — 
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from hi 
compan 
barking 
Balacla' 
tore an? 
the don 


cion of 


at Pod: 
gitixe | 


dut m 


triends 


_ unattel 


2 Merc 
ſtruc k 
counte 


him,: 


chicurd employed 
much diligence and ſucceſs in his 
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from his father's coffer, ſet off in 
company with 2 coſſack, and em- 
barking on board a corſair, left 
Balaclay, his native country, be- 
fore any of his relations, or even 
the domeſtics, had the leaft ſuſpi- 


cion of his flight. They arrived 


at Podolia, where this young fu- 
gitive ſoon finding himſelf with- 


but money, as well as without 


friends and connections, he went 


- unattended, and offered himſelf to 


a merchant of that city; who, 
truck with his open and noble 
countenance, readily entertained 
him, and inſtructed him in the 
firit elements of commerce. Pa- 
himſelf with ſo 


new ſtation, that the merchant, 
charmed with his talents, ſoon 


plwaced an entire confidence in him, 


and diſpatched him to Conflanti- 
nople with a very conſiderable 
cargo. Our young merchant ma- 
naged his commiſſion with fo 
much addreſs, and was attended 
with ſo much fortune, that 
on his return to Podolia, ſeveral 
other traders entreated him to un- 


dertake the ſale of their goods 


ükewiſe, at Caſſa, a port on the 
Black Sea. This ſecond expedi- 
tion was ſtill more fortunate than 
the firſt; ſo that at the age of 
eighteen, Pachicurd had under his 
command twenty large veſſels, 
charged with the merchandiſe of 


die Podolians, and other merchants 
of the Ukraine; and by theſe 


means, in a few years, this young 
Circaſſian had acquired an im- 
menſe fortune, and a very great 
reputation. 

In 1642, Pachicurd fixed his 


reſidence at Iſgaou, a maritime 


city of Circaſſia. A ſhort time af- 


ter the Mingrelians declared war 
againſt his country. Pachicurd ſent 
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his jewels and other treaſures to 
his father, to. whom he himſelf 
alſo went, waiting with that old 
warrior, the efforts of the Min- 
ö who diſembarking two 
ays after at Iſgaou, pillaged the 
city, and carried off priſoners twe 
thouſand of the inhabitants. Pa- 
chicurd, who had hitherto appear- 
ed but little attentive to the fate 
of his country; on this event aſ- 
ſembled his fellow- citizens, and 
loaded them with bitter reproaches 
on their daſtardly conduct: and 
by the lively repreſentations he 
made of the diſgrace, with which 
the Mingrelians had covered their 
nation; and ſeconded by his fa- 
ther, he rouſed up the courage of 
the Circaſſians: ſo that two days 
after, he found himſelf at the head 
of four thouſand armed citizens, 
ready implicitly to obey his com- 
mands. Pachicurd then began to 
croſs the Black Sea, ſeizing on all 
ſtrange veſſels indiſcriminately, ex- 
cept ſuch as my to thoſe 
merchants, who had furniſhed him 

with thoſe ſupplies which he was 

obliged to horrow for the ſupport 
of his little army. His ſucceſs, 
his valour in the combat, and his 
generolity to the vanquiſhed, be- 
ing ſoon ſpread throughout the 
neighbouring countries, all the 
young Circaſſians were defirous of 
ſerving under Pachicurd, fo that 
he had ſoon under his command 
a very formidable fleet; with 
which he purſued that of the Min- 
elians, came up with it, and 
n obtained a complete victory: 
taking, ſinking, or diſperſing, all 
the ſhips belonging to the enemy 

and the Mingrelians. Humbled 
by this defeat, they ſued for peace, 
which was granted them ; and the 
two nations being united, ow 
acnl- 
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Pachicurd for their chief, who led 
them the Donick coſſacks. 
* * ſtill declared in his fa- 
The coffacks demanded a 
ſalve penſion of arms, which was 
| granted; and in the interviews 
_ they * with "> ot 
urin u on, they 
ſo * 1 — of — 
his fu perior talents and uncom- 
mon virtues, that they joined them- 


ſelves to the other two nations, 


and acknowled Pachicurd for 
_ .; 4 his able general 
2 ting by the favourable dif 
theſe three nations that 
had ſubmitted to his command, 
ſuſpended for a year the career of 
his conqueſts, and meditated the 
erection of a powerful monarchy 
on the borders of the Black Sea. 
With this view, he publiſhed the 
moſt ſagacious Jaws for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice ; he likewiſe 
inſtituted a military code, which 
was equally admired by the gene- 
rals and the _ he — 
abundance to reign 


hs; and by ks 


farther conqueſts, pot 
attack the frontiers of Poland. 
The Poles, almoſt always at vari- 
ance among themſelves, and oc- 
cupied in defending themſelves 
againſt the incurſions of the Ruſ- 
ſians, made their new enemy the 
molt advantageous offers, provided 
he would leave them in tranquili- 

„ and turn his arms the 
arks. Pachicurd, who had made 
this attack only with an intention 
to ſound the diſpoſition of = 
Poles, and defiring nothin 


than to ſecure the inde er of 
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s more Turks, left dead upon the 


[1561 
his new ſubjects, and to free them 
from the Ottoman yoke, readily 
accepted theſe pro poſitions of U. of the 
Poles, N deputed in "I * 
cipal officers, 
of Bender, wick AP 

hs p22 nary wo, unleſs the ſubline 
Porte would acknowledge the i 1 
dependence of the three nations 
lately united, and erected into 3 
monarchy. The baſhaw made 
known this declaration to * 

grand ſeignior; his ſublime high- 
neſs laughed egregiouſly at the n i 
diculous demand of 
he called i it, proteſting at the * 
time, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
as that fly,“ for ſo he 
himſelf, was bent upon pon gg 
he ſhould certainly be trod 
He gave orders therefore to © the 
baſhaw of Bender, to chaſtiſe thoſe 
rebels; and above all, not to fa 
to ſend their inſolent chief, fet- 
tered and bound with , to 
Conſtantinople. Murat, for fo that 
— was called, 3 ** 


n but, fr 


from dom binding him, he was himſelf 
defeated, and, with ten thouſand 


field of battle. 

The conqueror made no other 
uſe of this victory, than ney 
laws and inſtitutions to mal 44 
three nations ſtill more 
He learnt ſoon after, that 
2 new — of Bender, wa 

forty thouſand men. 
— Jai” preſently andy afſembles * 
teen — of his warriors, 
out to meet him, and offers i 
battle, which the baſhaw had - 
imprudence to accept; be is &. 
feated, and loſes twenty 
of his men in the action. The 
havghty Porte now begins * 
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gard this chief as a reſpectable 
enemy, and the baſhaw Zornezan 
Muſtapha has orders to attack him 
at the head of ſeveauty thouſand 
men. The army of Pachicurd 
conſiſted of not more than forty 
thouſand ; but the ſuperior talents 
of their general more than attoned 


for the inequality of numbers: and 


of this Muſtapha was ſo ſenſjble, that 


be ſhamefully retired before Pachi- 


curd, without waiting for an at- 
tack. The following year Pachi- 
curd opened the campaign, by a 
nd expedition on the coaſt of 
the Boſphorus; his fleet approach- 
ed ſo near to Conſtantinople, that 
it threw the whole city into a con- 
Gref J * not in the 
power e grand ſeignior to ap 
peaſe; and his — highneſs 
no longer deſpiſed the power of 
Pachicurd, but daſtardly retired in 
the midſt of his women, to the ci- 
tadel of Andrianople. In return- 
ing from this expedition, Pachi- 
curd rencountered, near Ockzkow, 


| the Ottoman army, which he at- 


tacked and entirely routed. Soon 
after this, Zornezan Muſtapha, he 
that had in the preceeding year 
ſo cowardly fled before Packicurd, 
was created d vizir, and fig- 
nalized his miniſtry by an action 
worthy of the baſeneſs of his heart; 
for, by the force of money, he 
yes; wn ſome raſcally collacks, 
who ſtole into the tent of Pachi- 


curd, and aflaflinated him in his 


bed, in the year 1649. 

Thus fell the — and virtuous 
Pachicurd: had he lived, his coun- 
try would have vied in glory with 
the Ottoman empire; but "I 
rihed by the inſidious deteſtable 
arts of the cowardly Muſtapha ; and 
tus name is unknown in Europe, 
walle the names of many others, 


who never performed any one ac- 
tion truly heroic, . with 
immortality. The name of Pa- 
chicurd, however, well deſerves to 
be celebrated; and we have thought 
ourfelves obliged to make known 
to our readers, ſome of his memo- 
rable actions. | 


Anecdotes of Galileo, the celebrated 


HE ſentence paſſed by the in- 
quiſition on — and the 


abjuration which they obliged him 


to make, are anecdotes curious and 
ſcarce; we here preſent them to 
our readers in their full detail, in 
order to preſerve the form in which 


they are conceived. We ſhall give 


an extract from the firſt piece only, 
as the latter is the moſt diffuſed and 
leaſt intereſting ; it contains the 
ſentence, and begins thus: 

« We Gaſpard Borgia, Guido 
Bentivoglio, &c. &c. by the grace 
of God, cardinals of the holy Ro- 
man church, inquiſitors 


for the faith, throughout the whole 


Chriſtian world, and eſpecially de- 
puted Dy the holy 2 ic ſee, 
2. &c. 7 P 
Here follows a v detail 

of Galileo's crimes 12 ad- 
dreſs themſelves to him, and re- 
mind him, that in 1615, by a de- 
cree of the officers of the holy of- 
fice, aſſembled in the preſence of 
pope Paul V. the cardinal Bellar- 
min enjoined him, to quit his falſe 
doctrine, and that he was diſcharg- 
ed on his promiſe that he would 
. they then reproach him, 
with having forgot that promiſe, 
and continuing to maintain the mo- 
tion of the earth round the ſan ; 
and with having printe his dia- 
logues, 
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logues, which contain that impi- 
ous doctrine; which obliged the 
inquiſition to make a new de- 
cree, and to proceed on his trial; 
and the judges then go on; 

« After having invoked the moſt 
holy name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
that of his moſt glorious mother Ma- 
ry, the immutable virgin; having 
aſked the advice of the reſpectable 
maſters in ſacred theology, the 
doors of both laws, our counſel- 
lors; after having, above all, at- 
tentively conſidered the reaſons, 
deduced, by the magnificent Char- 
les Sincere, doctor of both laws, 
on the one part; and, on the 
other part, having examined you 
Galileo Galilei; and after having 
received your protefſions ; we de- 
clare, that, by virtue of your 
confeſſions, oF of all the matters 
mentioned 1n the proceſs, you are 
become ſtrongly ſuſpected of he- 
reſy; that is to ſay, that you have 
believed and ſuſtained a falſe doc- 
triae, and contrary to the holy and 
divine ſcriptures, in pretending 
That the ſun is the centre of the 
univerſe; that it does uot move 
from eaſt to weſt; that it is the 
earth itſelf which has the motion, 
and that this impious ſuppoſition 
may be dcfended and maintained 
as a probable opinion, ſeeing that 
the holy ſcripture teaches us for- 
merly the contrary. In conſe- 
quence we determine, that you 
have incurred all the cenſures, and 
all the puniſhments contained in 
the ſacred canons, and iu the other 
_ conſtitutions, general and particu- 
lar, againſt crimes of this nature. 
Notwithſtanding, we wall vouch- 
ſafe to abſolve you, provided that, 
with a fincere heart, and a real 
taith. you will, without reſerve, and 
in the ſorm that we ſhall preſcribe 


to you, abjure, accurie and deteſt 
the aforeſaid errors and dereſiez, 
and every other error and he 
contrary to the Catholic, apoftolc 
and Roman church. 
„But as your errors are of too 
ſerious a nature to r2main unpun- 
iſned, in order to malte you more 
circumſpect for the future; and 
that you may ſerve as a uſeful ex. 
ample to others, to preſerve then 
from imitating your impiety; we 
decree, that your book, intitled, 
Dialogues of Galileo Galilei, ſhall 
be ſuppreſſed by a public edid; 
you yourſelf we condemn, to re- 
main confined in the priſon of the 
holy office, during a time that 
ſhall be limited, according to our 
pleaſure ; and we enjoin you, as 


a penitence that will be ſalutar 7 


to you, to recite once more in the 
week, during three years ſuce. 


fively, the ſevcn pſalms of peni- 
tence ; reſerving to ourſelves the 


er to moderate, augment, and 

diſannul the aforeſaid puniſhment, 
and the aforeſaid penitence. 

Therefore we, cardinal inqui- 


ſitors aforeſaid, and underligned, | 


ronounce, and by your ſentence 
are, appoint, condemn, referv- 
ing in this form and manner, and 


in every other better, as by rig | 


we ought and we can, &c.“ | 
Galileo ſubmitting to the re- 
traction that they required of him; 
the inquiſitor drew it u 
read it and ſigned it 
« I, Galileo Galilei, of Florence, 


ſon of the late Vincent Galileo, | 


being now aged ſeventy years, and 
perſonally placed in judgment, and 
on my knees before you, moſt fe- 
ſpectable lord cardinals, inquii- 
tors general of the univerſal Chriſ- 
tian republic, having before my 


eyes the moſt holy ſcripturs. 
. —_ 


and ke 
re them. 


1705 
which 
hands 
believe 
heve, 
Iwill! 
holy C 
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and te 
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which I touch with my proper 
hands; I ſwear that I have always 
believed, that I, at this day, be- 
lieve, and, by the grace of God, 
| will hereafter believe, all that the 
holy Catholic, Apoſtolic and Ro- 
man church maintains, preaches 
and teaches. 

« But ſeeing, that aſter having 


been juridicially warned by the 


holy office, entirely to renounce 
that falſe opinion, which pretends, 


that the ſun is the centre of the 


world, and immoveable; that it 
is the earth which moves about 
him; and no more to ſuſtain nor 
defend, in any manner, the afore- 
ſaid falſe and abſurd doctrine; and 
that after it was notified to me. 
that it was contrary to the holy 


ſcriptures, I have not forbore to 
write and to print a book, in which 
] treat of the aforeſaid abſurd 


doctrine, which has been juſt new- 


ly condemned; and which I bring 


ſtrong proofs in its favour, with- 
out, however, giving ſuch ſoluti- 
ons as could, in the leaſt ſatisfy 
the truly learned; foraſmuch, I 
lay, as I am ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
hereſy, by having believed or ſuſ- 
tained, that, the ſun is the centre 
of the world ; that the earth turns 


about that ſtar; and being wil- 


ling to free the mind of your emi- 
nences, and thoſe of every other 
Catholic Chriſtian, from this vio- 


lent ſuſpicion juſtly conceived 
_ againſt me; I Galileo Galilei, 


with a fincere heart, and a true 


faith, do abjure, accurſe, and de- 


teſt the aforeſaid errors and here- 
ies, and in general every other 
hereſy and ſect, contrary to the 
aforeſaid holy church: I fwear ne- 
ver hereafter to maintain, by dif- 
courſe, or writing, any thing 
which may render me in like man- 


ner ſuſpected for the future. I 
promiſe, on the contrary, that if I 
ſhould come to know any heretic, 
or any one ſuſpected of hereſy, I 
will make him known to the holy 
tribunal, or to the inquiſitor, and 
to the ordinary judge of the place 
I ſhall inbabiat. ſwear, more- 
over, to fulfil and exactly obſerve, 
all the penitences that the holy of- 
fice has impoſed on me or may 
ſtill impoſe on me; and if I 
ſhould act in a manner contrary to 
my promiſes, my proteſtations and 
my oaths, which I beg of the Lord 
not tu permit, I ſubmit to all the 
pains and all the puniſhments con- 
tained in the holy canons and other 
conſtitutions, general and particu- 
lar, againſt thoſe who render them - 
ſelves guilty of the crime of hereſy. 
I ſwear this before God, who hears 


me, and by the holy evangeliſts, 
drow. -—« 


that I touch with my | 
« I Galileo Galilei, aforeſaid, 
have ſworn, do ſwear and promiſe 
all the aforeſaid, and oblige my- 
ſelf to regard all my life the oaths 
that I take ; and have ſigned, with 
my own hand, the preſent writing, 
whien contains my abjuration that 
I have recited word by word on 
my knees, at Rome, in the con- 
* of Minerva, this 22d June, 
1033. | 
« I Galileo Galileli, have ab- 
jured all the aforeſaid, written 
with my own hand.“ Bt | 
The inquiſition ſent Galileo to 
its priſon after this abjuration, 
and ordained, that he ſhould re- 
main impriſoned during three 
years; but after a year it gave him 
his liberty, and permitted him to 
return to his country, where he 
paſſed the remainder of his days, 
at a country-houſe, near Florence. 


. 
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Sketch of the Charader of the King 
of Denmark. 
HRISTIAN, the preſent kin 

C of Denmark, 4 — 
| OT viſit, was born 
the of January 1749: his 
> >, - ol ſeems fully 2 
N by the maturity of his un- 
ding. Curioſity, which is 

the earlieſt work of every ſtrong 
mind, appears to have taken en- 
tire poſſeſſion of him, and prompts 
Aim to give his body no repoſe, 
while in the purfuit of any oh- 
jet to gratify his judgment or 
agination. A mind thus fur- 
niſhed in the beginning of life, 
may be ſaid to be ſupplied with 
the materials of wiſdom, and will 
have frequent opportunities of 
converting what was acquired as 


In fact, this monarch's fuhj 
ſcem perfectly ſenſible of the hay. 
pineſs they enjoy under im. 
Though he be poſſeſſed of un- 


eontroulable power, and abſolute 


in the higheſt degree, yet he has 


hitherto been implicitly directed | 


by the wiſdom of his councellors, 
and only exerted unbounded au- 
thority, in exerciſing unbounded 
—— An inſtance of 
happened, as we learn, ſometime 
ago in Denmark. The peaſants 
a certain diſtrict, which had 
been peopled in the 
—— he diſculty. 
majeſty, of the di 
to ſupport life in "ay 5 
gion to which they had been 
in 


pleaſure into political improve ſpects 


meüts. 
This king's 


ts yet extremely active, and 1 
ble of ſuſtaining 1 a — 
priring degree. In walking, of 
which he is extremely fond, he 
has frequently tired many of his 
attendants ; and in dancing he 
ſeems indefatigable. It is hap 


for mankind, that ſuch peaceful ing 


exerciſes as theſe are the amuſe- 
ments of modern heroes; and 
that fuck ſpirits and ſuch activi- 


ty, which rly deluged whole pour 
| with 


countries blood, are now 


diffipated in the mazes of a ball, 1 


or the progreſs of a harmleſs 
excurſion, When an abſolute 
monarch, inftead of carrying ter- 
_ yor at the head of an army, is 
- contented to cultivate the more in- 
ſabje cs 3 cauſe to bleſs, and 
the - reſt of mankind have reaſon 
to love lim. : 


perſon, though 
" ſeemingly delicate and ſlender, 


ably diſappointed upon their re- 
turn home, when they found them- 


: 
: 
. 
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exal ted 
* no 
liberal! 


———— 


| 4 


ant 


INC 
his gi 
comm 
was g 


exalted ſtation of the man, were 
not reminded of it by the 
liberality of the monarch. | 


ki. P-4 — 


b of that learned, great, and 


amiable C henceller, Lerd. T albet. 


* his chancetlorſhip, the old 


incumbent of a fat living, in 
his gift, died, whereupon a re 


commendation, by a great duke, 


was given to his lordſhip, in fa- 


'vour of his friend, a gentleman 


then poſſeſſed of a plurality of 


rings, and otherwiſe well pro- 
vided for. On that clergyman's 


ſirſt addreſs, the chancellor told 
him, he chufed to' have ſome 


time to conſider of the matter, 
which 1 ſtep it is ſuppoſed 


n only to enquire into 
the gentleman's charaGer and mo- 


ruls, Soon afterwards a poor 
man, who had been curate for 
ſome years in the pariſh, with a 


large family, and no more than 
401. per year allowed him, was 
requeſted by- many of the pariſh- 


douers to preſent a petition, which 


they ſigned in his favour, pray- 


ing their curate might be conti- 


nued whoever had the living ; 
and, 1t ſeems, they had couched 
their reſpect and gratitude fo 


warmly in favour of their beloved 


rurate, he looked upon them as 
his children, and they look upon 


* him a8 their father, - - 4 
chancellor thereby, and through the 
modeſt demeanor and ſenſibili 


of the clergyman, was ſtruc 
22 


warmeſt inclinations to 10 her /erwzce. 2 
ſerve him, but made this anſwer 7 Ar, 


tw him on the firſt application, 


* Althongh I hate the gf of the 
1 


UTting, cannot give ' CUTACYy 


parted with the, 
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nominatr, but I will recommend 


you and your caſe, as /frongly a. 
can to him” This anſwer 43- 
tisfied the poor curate, who de- 
ateſt humui:- 
ty and chearſulneſs. Soon aſter- 
wards the rich clergyman, recom - 


mended by the duke, applied to 


the chanceller for an an Wer, to 
his petition, and requeſt for the 
living; and his lordſhip before 
he made him any promiſe ef it, 
deſired him to continue the poor 
curate above- mentioned in his 
little bread, but received ſor an- 
ſwer, I cannct be worſe than my 
ard, I have premijed it.“ What, 
replied his lordſhip, Have you 
promiſed it before you have it? 


You ſhall, however, be as goed 


as your word, your friend. to 
whom you promiſed the curacy, 
I will recommend to have it, 


and 1 intend to he as good as 


my word to the poor curate, for 
although I cannot give him the 
curacy, I will give him the liv- 
ing, and ſtrongly recommend your 
friend to him tor the former.” 
And it fo happened. 


CO” 


Anecdotes of Men. de Voltaire. 


was brought upon the ſtage. Its 
ſucceſs was ſo great, that mar- 
mal Villars. ſaid to him, as he 
came from ſeeing. it acted,, that, 
the nation <vas highty cbliged to bim, 
for having thus dedic 


be mere ſo, if I could aurite 
a, you can /prak and W. 


De Voltaire was not twenty © 
. years old, whey his (Edipus 


ugd bis fludics 
hed, the 
young poet, very brifkly, (be faould 
as N 
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After another repreſentation. of 


Was 


Which ill Belong to the refer I the Game play, a courties, who | 
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was handing a lady, who ſeemed 
greatly dejected, ſaid to the au- 
thor, B. dars fine eves xvhich you 
Fave uit made 1% ſhed a great many 
tears. They will revenge themſelves, 
rephed Voltaire, on numbers more. 
N 1onſ. de Voltaire, one day aſking 
Fontenelle what he thought of his 
Mahowet: It 1s herribly fine, re- 
plied that great genius of ninety. 
Monſ. de Voltaire, as he was 
writing his dy of Merope, 
one day called his footman at three 
o'clock in the morning, and gave 
him ſome verſes to carry imme- 
—_ to the Sieur Paulin, who 
played the part of the tyrant in 
that play. The ſervant excuſin 
himſelf, under a pretence that it 


was the hour of ſleep: Go, I jay, 


continued Voltaire, tyrants never 


Anecdotes of Rome, Naples, Flo- 
rence, and Genoa. B y a S$Ive- 
diſh traveller. EN 


8 Partianus ſays, that the emperor 
Adrian had collected in his 
palace at Tivoli, the choiceſt pro- 
duQtions of the different provinces 
of the empire. Co Tl 
The Abbe de Mazeas _ 
examining the ground, on whic 
the ruins of that palace are ſcat- 
tered, diſcovered among ſome 
plants, that were abſolute ſtran- 
gers to the ſoilof Rome, and which 
now are conſtantly to be found 
there, a ſhrub. which produces a 
kind of gum, which the peaſants 
of the neighhourhood make uſe of 
to perfume their ſnuff. The firſt 
thrubs of the kind which he exa- 


mined, were weak and tinted ; 


but proceeding towards a hill, 


which intercepted the north wind, 


ter.” The Pope 
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he perceived ſome others ye! 
fiourithing ; and among them ſound 
that precwus ſhrub on which the 


Arabs gather the balm of Mecca, 


and which the emperor Adrian 
tranſplanted and cultivated in his 
gardens at Tivoli. 


The important poſt of ſecretary 


of the briefs was filled in 1733, 
by cardinal Paſſionei, on whom 
Pope Clement XII. had conferred 


it. Benedict XIV. had afterwards 


confirmed it to him, and added 
to it that of librarian of the Vati- 


can. In the conclaves of 1740, 
and 1758, this cardinal behaved 


with pride and haughtineſs to car- 
dinal Reſſonico, who. in this laſt 
conclave was raiſed to the papacy 
without the concurrence of the 


uadron, at whoſe head was car- 
_ dinal Paſſionei, who poſitively re- 


fuſed to agree to it. After he 


had paid his adoration, he preſent- 

ed to the Pope the bulls of his 
employments, and faid to him, 
« Moſt holy father, I deliver ap 


to your holineſs the honours whi 
your two 
mere court 


me for nothing, may gratify with 
them one who deſerves them bet- 
took the buils, 
and after caſting his eye upon 
them, replied : Cardinal Paſ- 


ſionei, perhaps I am more indebt- 


ed to you, than you imagine; but 


though I had no obligation to you, 
the church has many, if you ſeru- 


ple to receive it from mine, 2 
confirmation of the gifts of my 
predeceſſors, and (he added, with 
a ſmile) continue to give me your 
advice, with that frankneſs and 
candour which I have often” ex- 
perienced.” | 


Cardinal Paſſonei had one of 


redeceſſors, through. 
, conferred upon me. 
Your holineſs who is indebted to 
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the mott valuable libraries in Rome, 


compoled of the belt, the ſcarc- 


et. and moſt remarkable books 
iz all ſciences, and in all lan- 
guages, ancient and modern. 
Ile himſelf was the librarian; he 
was as well acquainted with all 
the books, as if it had conſiſted 
of a hundred volumes only; and 
he did the honours of it in a man- 
ner the more ſatisfactory to the 


learned, as no one was more able 


to ſecond and extend their views 
on the ſubjects of their reſearches. 
ln this, very different from the 


cardinals Davia, Gualterio and 


Imperiali, all three alſo very rich 


1 in books. The ſirſt was _ 


reading, and never wrote; the ſe- 


cond was alwavs writing, and 
| never read; the third neither read 


ror wrote, 


' Benedi&t XIV. took oreat de- 


light in attacking cardinal Paſ- 
fionei in his fort, that is to ſay, 
in his books, in order to put him 
in a rage. The cardinal had ſome 
original letters of anecdotes, writ- 
ten by the famous Francis Paolo 


Sarpi, in his own hands. He 


often quoted ſcraps of them, 
but conſtantly refuſed to give a 
copy. The Pope had endeavour- 
ed to procure one in vain, How- 
erer, he found means to get out 
of the cardinal's library, the vo- 
lume of which he was ſo tenaci- 
0us, and to ſubſtitute in its room 


mother book exactly like it. Af- 


ter this he took occaſion to ſtart 


_ the ſubje& of Paolo, and his let- 
ters; the cardinal failed nct to 


— ſome paſſages as uſual; the 
'ope pretended their being not 
genuine, and made ſome ſmart 


_ objeQtions. The cardinal piqued 


a this oppoſition, flew home, and 
ſoon returned with the ſuppoſed 
volume of letters in his hand. 


But what was his ſurpriſe, when, 
on opening it, he found nothing 
but blank paper; his anger vent- 
ed itſelf in a torrent of reproaches 
and threats, which the Pope could 
ſcarce 1 by excuſes, and by re- 
turning the real bock. | 
The cardinal received books 
every day from all parts of Eu- 
rope. His firſt employment in a 
morning, was to examine thoſe 
books, and to claſs them himſelf 
in their proper places. One 
morning the Pope found means 
to introduce a work, written b 
a Jeſuit, among the books which 
the cardinal was to look over. 
As ſoon as he ſaw it, he opened 
the window, and threw it with all 
his force into the ſquare of Monte 
Cavallo. At this inſtant the Pope 
appeared, and vouchſafed him his 
grand benediction. It is affirmed, 
that, by way of anſwer to this 
benediction, a certain geſture of 
the cardinal's put a = the 
leaſantry that the pop 0 
— himſelf from 55 — 
Cardinal Paſſionei had a moſt 
cordial hatred for the Jeſuits, to 
which thoſe fathers were no ſtran- 
gers; and that, if it had depend- 
ed on him, their ſociety would 
have been diſſolved. Accordingly 
a few days after his death, an epi. 
taph was handed about at Rome, 
which ſhews as well the ſenti- 
ments of its author, as of him for 
whom iv was intended. 


Diaominico Paſſjoneio 
S. R. E. Cardinali Preſbytero, 
Societas Tue Superſtes. 


It is not improbable chat they 
might contribute to the ſuduen 


ſhock that occaſioned his death. 


n 2 ORE 
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It was as follows : the college of 
cardinals was deſirous of condemn- 
ing an Italian tranſlation of Me- 
zengius's catechiſm: cardinal P. 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it; notwith- 
ſtanding this, the condemnation 
paſſed; the brief for it was drawn 
up, and ſent to him at his hermi- 
tage, whither he was then retired, 
with orders for him to ſign it, 
and threats of taking from him 
his place of ſecretary, if he refuſ- 
ed. Theſe orders, theſe threats, 
and his obligation to ſign it, fo 
affected the cardinal, that, that 
very night he was ſeized with a 
fit of apoplexy, which carried him 
off a few days after (July 5, 1761) 
STM ooo 
The celebrated laurel on Vir- 
is tomb, ſtill vigorous and 


ting forth anew, notwithſtand- 


ing the branches that are pluck- 
ed off by all travellers, perpetu- 
ates itſelf, repairs its daily loſſes, 
fill grows, and to Parnaſſus top 
_ aſpires. In the XVIth century, 
it had only a trunk, which occu- 
pied the middle of the cupola, 
where doubtleſs it had been plant- 
ed by ſome Neapolitan, an ad- 
mirer of Virgil. 
ginning of the laſt century, a fir- 
tree, on the oppoſite fide of the 
mountain, blown down by the 
wind, fell from its height upon 
the trunk, which it choaked up. 
Nature ſeems to have repaired 
that accident, by making layers 
of the roots, which have ſpread 


themſelves over the whole ſurface 


of the cupola. 

Qluvienus, and after him Ad- 
diſon, maintain that Virgil's tomb 
cannot be the monument that is 
pretended, as that muſt be looked 
for on the eaſt of Naples, in the 


About the be- 


[1768 
neighbourhood of Veſuvius. They 
ſupport their opinion by a paſ. 
ſage im Statius; but the force of 
that may be eluded, by ſuppoſing 
that the poet meant only to cha. 
racteriſe Naples by Virgil's tomb, 
and Veſuvius, over againſt which 
it is placed; and to which it 
forms a directly oppoſite point of 
view. Beſides, Donatus, in his 
life of Virgil, ſays expreſsly, that 
his bones, removed to Naples by 
the command of Auguſtus, were 
interred in the road to Puzeoli; 
intra lapidem ſecundum. 


The prince de San Severo is 


famous at Naples for his ma- 
ny diſcoveries in chemiſtry. He 


has learned to give white marble 


a fixed tint of any colour; a tiat 
which penetrates the whole maſs, 
how thick ſoever. 


marble two feet ſquare, on one 
ſide of which is painted a "gure 
of the virgin, which is found on 
all the leaves that are ſawed from 
the block. This prince has alſo 
diſcovered the ſecret of the inex- 
tinguiſhable lamps of the ancients. 
A hundred and fixty public 


ſtatutes are placed in the ſquares, 


the ſtreets, and on the bridge of 


Florence, and, what is very fur- 
Yizing, is, that theſe ſtatutes are 
held in veneration by the people 


as things ſacred. This veneration, 


which extends to all ranks, ſup- 
grates and rails, 
which in countries leſs enlighten- | 
pe 


plies the place of 


ed, can ſcarce preſerve ſu 
cious remains from heing ap- 
ached and deſtroyed by taſte. 
he Centaur, for example, that 


admirable relic of antiquity, 


laced in the middle of a very 
mall ſquare, which is uſed 34 


market two or three days in 2 


What is ſtill 
more 1 is a cube of white 


Library 
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week. The writer of this account 

ng by one market day, went 
up to a country man, and aſked 
him why he did not lay, upon the 
baſe of the ſtatue, ſome ſmall 
wares, with which he ſeemed much 


_ embarraſſed: inſtead of replying, 


the countryman ſhrugged up his 
1 eyed Ain with a 
look of contempt and indignation. 

The conſeſſor of Don Carlos, 
who accompanied him when he 
went to take poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy of Tuſcany, was invited 
to ſce the magnificent Medicean 


Library. The moſt eminent men 
of letters were aſſembled on the 


occaſion. He was received with 
the reſpect that was thought due 
to him. At his entrance he ſtop- 

ſhort, and turning to the li- 
brarian, aſked him if they had in 


| their library, the book on The 
even trumpets? The hibrarian an- 


ſwered in the negative, and they 
all, with ſome confuſion, owned 
that they had never heard of it. 
Mighty awell, ſaid the confeſſor, re- 


Gln 7 wall ww 


ve a f. Y 
tobacco for your whole library. It 
was afterwards found that the 


| book enquired after with ſuch an 


emphaſis, was a collection of pious 
apocryphal ſtories, publiſhed in 
Spaniſh, by a Franciſcan, for the 
uſe of the vulgar. 


In 1748, when the Auftrians 


were in poſſeſſion of Genoa, the 


x —_ was in want of money, 
an 


for a ſupply, was going to lay 
ſome new taxes. On the day in 
which the edi& was to be debated 
and paſſed, M. Grillo, a citizen, 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his birth 


than by his riches, but who was 


looked upon to be a humouriſt, 
ltewed the lobby of the council 


room with pieces of rope, a foot 
and a half long, and then with- 
drew. This was thought nothing - 
more than ſome new ſtroke of hu- 
mour; he was aſked, what was the 
* thoſe ropes ? He re- 
plied, the people having, in 
the conſtant ſervice and defence of 
their country, abandoned their 
work, by which they formerly 


were maintained; and having ex- 


hauſted all their reſources, it was 
humanity to furniſh them with 
ropes to hang themſelves, rather 
than lay new taxes, which would 
drive them to deſpair, without 
being of any ſervice to the ſtate. 
But, replied they, we want money, 
and where 
„Where it is, ſaid he; and go- 
ing out of the palace he returned, 
followed by porters, who, loaded 
with the ſum of 500,000 livres, 
in gold and ſilver, threw it down 
in the middle of the hall. Let 
every one of you levy a like con- 
tribution on himſelf,” added M. 
Grillo, as he retired, ** and the 
money that you want will be 
found.” This example was fol- 
lowed ; the tax was no more men- 
tioned; the nobility made a vo- 
luntary contribution, in propor- 
tion to their circumſtances, and 


Genoa was ſaved. 


„*—ẽkä 


Pos TSCRIP T. 


The 2 Con the cba- 


racter of Theodore, king of Cor- 


fica, as given in the Memoirs of 
Corſica, ſce p. 135 of our cha- 
rafters) did not come to our view 
till after that extract auas printer. 
We apprebend there is great truth 
in what is here aſſerted, and there- 
n 3 fare 


is it to be had? 
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fore think it our duty to give it a 
place in this wort. 


HEODORE is in theſe me- 

L moirs repreſented as being 
more than a Daniel in judgment, 
a Solon 1n integrity, and a Lycur- 
gus in legiſlation: but our hiſto- 
rian chuſes to compare him to 
Mango 2 the celebrated Inca 
of Peru, whom his ſubjects dei fied: 
and he gives us ſeveral broad 
hints, that the Corſicans ought to 
follow their example. It unfor- 
tunately happened, that they were 
ſo ungrateful as to conſider Theo- 
dore as a low-bred impoſtor, and 
a tyrant, for which he was moſt 
gracioully 18 to hang three 
of their chiefs, and then grew 
heartily tired of his dignity. Mr. 
Frederic ſays, that he did not 


leave the iſland without holding 


[1569 

a general aſſembly of his ſubieas 

whom he acquainted, that he Ping 
reſolved to ſolicit in perſon the 
ſuccours he expected. Havin 

made his bow in this reſpedlff 
manner, he turned his back upon 
the brave iſlanders; and the pub. 
lic is ſufficiently apprized that his 
life was afterwards a continued 
ſeries of diſgraces and misfortunes. 
The ſcandalous chronicle menti. 
ons ſeveral acts he was guilty of 
_—_ confinement in the prj- 
fon, both of the Fleet and the 
King's-Bench, for which he ought 
to have loſt his ears; and it is 
moſt certain he attempted an ef. 
cape from both, which might have 
been attended with very difagree. 


able circumſtances to the warden 


of the one, and the marſhal of the 
other. 5 | 


J UDI- 


＋ 
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JUDICIAL ARTICLES. 


St-1ch of the Trial of Samuel Gil- 
lam, Eq; one of his LMiyeſty* 
ZF,iicer of the Peace for the Ccun- 
& Surry, for Murder. 


| 8 AML EL GILLAM, Eſq; was 


tried at the Old Bailey on Mon- 


day july Iith 1768, for the riur- 


der of once Redburn, a weaver, in 


St. George's-fielde, on Tueſday 


the 10th of May, by giving orders 
toa party of the third regiment of 


guards, to fire upon the populace ; 


r.hich order being compiied with, 
Redburn unfortunately loft his life. 

The proſecution on this trial 
was conducted in the name of Red- 


burn's v-idow; and in the courſe 


cf the evidence againſt the priſoner 
it 22 that a prodigious con- 
courſe of diſorderly people had aſ- 
ſembled on Monday the gthot May, 
in St. George's Fields, where af- 


ter they had continued a conſider- 


able time, exclaiming M illes and 
Libertz, they made an attack upon 


the King's Bench priſon, threw 


tones into the marſhal's houſe, 
and at length burſt open the out- 
ward gate of the priſon, to the in- 
expreſſible terror of the keepers, 


| who not only apprehended that 


the priſoners would, in this con- 


fuſion, make their eſcape, but 


imagined that their own lives muſt 
be inevitably endangered, if they 
reſiſted the ungovernable fury of 
the rioters. Notwithſtanding 
theſe apprehenſions, however, the 
keepers guarded the inner doors of 
the priſon ſo ſucceſsfully, that the 


mob diſperſed without effeclin 


their purpoſe. But the marſh 
dreading their return the next day, 
and fearing ſtill greater outrages 
from their turbulence, applied to 
the magiſtrates for aſſiſtance, and a 


party, both of horſe and foot guards 


| was ordered to be in conſtant readi- 


neſs to give every necefiary ſup- 
port to the civil authority. 

Next day, as the marthal ſuſ- 
pected, the mob came, encreaſed 
greatly in number, to St. George's- 

Ids, exclaiming as before, Hikes 
and Liberty; and appearing, not 
only from the circumſtance of their 
encreaſe, but from the tenor of 
their exclamation, to be determin- 
ed upon a repetiticn cf their out- 
rages ; the magiſtrates, attended 
by the guards, judged it abſclute- 
ly neceſſary to ſtand forth for the 
preſervation of the peace, the ho- 
nour of the laws, and the ſecurity 
of government. Among the magi- 
ſtrates, thus diſcharging their du- 
ty, Mr. Gillam was very much 
diſtinguiſned. He expoſtulated in 
the gentieſt terms with the popu- 
lace, on the dangers which were 
likely to ariſe from ſuch an illegal 
aſſembly, and made uſe of every 
argument to diſperſe them, which 
could be offered by reaſon, or urg- 
ed by humanity. — Unhappily, 
however, his expoſtulations, as well 
as thoſe of the other juftices, were 
wholly diſregarded,---they preach- 
ed to the winds,---and were redu- 
ced to the diſagreeab!le neceſſity of 
reading the proclamation :---but 

14 though 
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though the conſequences were ful- 
ly explained to the incontiderate 
r-oters, though they were inform- 
eq that all, who remained an hour 
iter the proclamation was read, 
would be guilty of felony, with- 
vut benefit of the clergy, they were 
as inſenſible to threats as to exhor- 
tations, and not only hiſſed, hooted, 
and reviled the ſoldiers, who en- 
deavoured to ſcatter them, but ac- 
tually threw ſtones at the magiſ- 
trates. They were then told, that 
the guards would certainly be or- 
cered to fixe unleſs they deũſted 
from ſuch wanton, ſuch ſcanda- 
lous outrages ; but this informa- 
tion had no effect whatſoever ; and 
Mr. Gillam, immediately after, 
receiving a violent blow from a 
ſtone, the order for their firing was 
accordingly given, in which the 
unfortunate Redburn loſt his life. 
Such was the general ſubſtance of 
the evidence given againſt Mr. Gil- 
lam; though one or two of the 
witneſſes put the moſt unfavour- 
able conſtruction on his conduct, 


and declared, that, to the beſt of 


their judgments, there was no ab- 


ſolute neceſſity for firing. 


As Mr. Gillam neither called a 
ſingle witneſs in his favour, nor 
made the minuteſt defence, either 
by himſelf or his council, the mo- 
ment the evidence for the proſecu- 
tion was cloſed, the hon. Mr. 
Juſtice Gould ſtood up, and de- 
clared, that he thought Mr. Gil- 
Jam perfectly juſtitable in the 
whole of his proceedings; his 
Jordſhip quoted ſeveral eſtabliſhed 
authorities which proved, bevond 
a doubt, that a magiſtrate, when 
there is any occaſion to ſupport 
the laws, has a right to demand 


291ance from all his majeſty's ſub- 
iects who are capable of aring 


(1768 
arme; that he is empowcied tg 
arm them with ſuch weapons as are 
molt likely to quell any riot, and 
that conſeqnently if he has a right 


to give them arms, he has a right 


to direct the uſe of theſe arms, a 
he judges requiſite for the prefer. 
vation uf the peace. His lordſhip 
morcover obſerved, that a magil. 
trate upon proper application to 
him, was obliged to take every 
poſſible method to ſuppreſs riots, 


which are of all other things, the 
moſt diſgraceful as well as the 


mott dangerous infractions upon the 


laws of the community: unleſs the 


peace was preſerved, he judici- 


_ ouſly added, that we had no ſecu- 


rity for our property, our lives, 
or what was ſtill more valuable, 
our liberty ; and therefore as the 
magiſtrate was obliged to ſtand 
forth in times of neceſſity, for the 


ſupport of the laws, the laws had 


expreſsly declared, that he ſhould 
be indemnified for any perſonal in- 
juries, which, in the execution of 
his duty, ſhould happen to the diſ- 
turbers of the publick tranquility, 
Ta this purport, but in arguments 
the moſt forcible, and in language 
the mcit correct, Sir Henry Go 

delivered his opinion---and was im- 
mediately ſeconded by that yreat 
ornament of his profeſſion, the 
Lord Chief Baron Parker: who be- 
ſides expreſſing the warmeſt appro- 
bation of the arguments made uſe 
of by the very learned judge who 


ſpoke before him, ſaid, be | 


was old enough to remember the 
occaſion un which the riot act was 
made, in the reign of George the 
firſt ; and knew that 1t was 

up by two lawyers, gs gon able 
as any that ever appeared in ths 


country. He remarked, that if 
any mob continued * 
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hour after it was read, they had 
nabody but themſelves to blame for 
ciſagreeable conſequences; and 
added, that if in cafes of this na- 
ture, where the laws were reſiſted, 
an innocent perſon ſhould even 
ſuffer, it was to be lamented as a 
misfortune, and not imputed to 
the magiſtrate as a crime. To 
en / the propriety of this reaſon- 
ing, his lordſhip was pleaſed to 
put the following caſes : ſuppoſe, 
obſerved he, that a man ſhould fire 
at a perſon to whom he bore ſome 
implacable hatred, and miſſing this 
perſon the ball ſhould kill one, 
againſt whom he did not entertain 
the leaſt reſentment : in this caſe, 
remarked his lordſhip, the very ac- 
cident would be murder, becauſe 
he ated with a miſchievous inten- 
tion, But ſuppoſe, continued he, 
that a man, attacked by a high- 
wayman on the road, ſhould draw 
a piſtol to defend himſelf, and in 
firing at the robber ſhould kill an 
innocent man, the act would nei- 
ther be murder nor manſlaughter ; 
it would only be a miſadventure, 
pitiable as an unhappineſs, but 


not puniſhable as a crime. 
After the L. C. Baron, Sir 


Richard Afton, ſo eminent for his 
abilities, and ſo diſtinguiſhed for 
his humanity, delivered his ſenti- 
nents; he agreed, he ſaid, en- 
tirely with the two learned judges 
who had ſpoken, and gave ſeveral 


inſtances where, from a want of at- 


tention to ſuppreſs riots in their 
commencement, the conſtitution of 
of be- 


ly in Richard II's time by Wat 


Tyler, where though the matter 


of diſpute was originally no more 


| than the payment of a groat, the 
ruin to 


juice threatened inevitab 


the kingdom.---His lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that if the aſſembly in St. 
44 was not a riotous 
one, he knew not by what name 
to call it.---The populace there, 
had attacked one of our principal 
priſons, continued their unlawful 
aſſembly, after the time limited by 
the riot act, and not only inſulted, 
but threw ſtones at the magiſtrates, 
who were attempting to diſperſe 
them.---As to the introduction of 
the nulitary, in preference to the 
Pojje Comitatus, he took notice that 
the juſtices were no way reprehen- 
ſible.---The law made no difference 
between a red coat and a white 
one; ſoldiers were no more ex- 


empted by their military character 


from aſſiſting the magiſtrate in quel- 
ling riots, p any 5 orgihors. ad 
of the community.---The law 
obliged all his mayeſty's ſubje&s 
indiſcriminately to aſſiſt upon theſe 
occaſions ; and, conſequently, as 
there was a neceſſity for ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance, none could be more pro- 
per than the military, who are al- 
ways in readineſs, more eaſily col- 
lected, more ſubje& to command, 


and morecapable of defence, than 


any other parts of the e. 
— 4 whole, bis. -4 
was of npinion, that Mr. Gil- 
lam had not only behaved juſtifi- 
ably but meritoriouſly---he faw 
that he took all the pains 2 
man to ſuppreſs the riot without 
proceeding to rigour,---but he alſo 
ſaw, that when no entreaties could 
revail upon the mob to diſperſe, 
Mr. Gillam then proceeded hike a 
ous ſubject, to conſult the wel- 
of the public. This he was 
obliged todo, and was puniſhable 


if he did not do it; and Sir Rich- 
ard Aſton concluded, by expreſ- 


like 


fing his concern, that a 
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like Mr. Gillam, ſhould be brought 
to the bar of juſtice as a criminal, 
for a conduct, which entitled him 
to the univerſal approbation of his 
country.---The recorder ſpoke laſt, 
and agreed in every thing with 
the judges---but politely obſerved, 
that there was no occaſion for him 
to ſay much upon a ſubject which 
had been ſo very ably diſcuſſed by 
their lordſhips. The Jury, upon 
hearing theſe opinions, without 
going out of court, or heſitating a 
moment, pronounced Mr. Gillam 
not guilty, and a copy of his in- 
dictment, upon the motion of the 
attorney general was granted” to 
him, after ſome very ingenious 
arguments between Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the attorney and ſoliciter 

neral, on the part of Mr. Gil- 
| . and Mr. Serjeant Glyn, and 
Mr. Lucas, againtt granting the 


copy, on the part of the proſecu- 


tion. | 

The court was uncommonly full 
apon this occaſion; Mr. Gillam 
bowed with great reſpe to the 
bench, and the jury, on his en- 
trance and on his acquittal. He 
was dreſſed in a ſuit of black full 
trimmed, and wore a tye-wig ; a 
chair was ordered for him cloſe to 
the council, but he fainted once 
through the exceſſive heat of the 
place, as the crowd preſſed very 
much about him, from motives of 
curiofity.---Theſe little circum- 
ſtances are mentioned, becauſe, the 
moſt triflin iculars of a gen- 
tleman in 4 a ſituation, are mi- 
nutely ſought aſter by the public. 


Aefrad of the Trial ef John Grain- 
ger, Danie] Clark, Richard 
Corawall, Patrick Lynch, Tho- 

mas Murray, Peter Flaharty, and 


[1568 
Nicholas M*Cabe, for Shooting at 
John Green, contrary to the 314. 


tute, on the 21ft of April lad. 


J OHN GREEN, living at the 


bottom of New Gravel-lane, 
Shadwell, depoſed, that he was 
employed as deputy agent under 
Mr. William Ruilel, who as agent 
appointed by Mr. Alderman Beck. 
ford, was concerned in thfe exe. 
cution of the act of parliament for 
regulating coal-heavers ; that be. 
fore this they were under the di- 
rection of Jultice Hodgſon, and re- 
volted from the coal undertakers, 


inſiſting firſt upon 16d. aſcore, and 


then 18d. but at laſt would have 
nothing to do with the under. 
takers, and would have their price 
under the act of parliament; that 
Mr. Ruſſel and the deponent had 
fixed upon an office at Billin 

for regiſtering the ccal-heavers, but 
none of them came there; alledg. 
ing they were under the direction 
of Juſtice Hodgſon, to whom on- 
ly they would apply; that the d 
ponent was ſent with a complaint 
to the Juſtice by Mr. Ruſiel, de- 
firing a mecting with him, which 
he excuſed, but would fend his 
clerk, and further told him, that 
if Mr. Ruſſel did not deſiſt, he 
would meet with trouble, and he 
would give him a pretty dance to 
Weſtminſter-hall, for the ad of 
parliament was in ſo vague a man- 
ner, that any body might keep an 
office, and that as they had the 
beſt mcn at their office, they did 
not fear to have the buſineſs : that, 
however, in a few days after Mr. 
Ruſſel advertiſed for men to come, 
but none came; and then he ad- 


vertiſed for their coming at ſuch 


a time, or he would . 
ſuch able-bodied men as choſe to 
| come, 
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come, whereupon many came, and 
they were put in the gangs; that 
Duniter, juttice Hodgſon's clerk, 
having ſeen the deponent do 
this at Billingſgate, he brought 
to his door no leis than 3 or 400 of 
theſe men, a great many of whom 
threatened they would pull down 
his houſe, or they would do for 
him; that the deponent went to 
the Manſion-houſe to acquaint the 


* Lord Mayor of the danger he was 


in, and received for anſwer, that 
he muſt be directed by ſome magiſ- 
trate in his neighbourhood; that 
on Saturday morning, the 6th of 
April, the coal-heavers having put 
up ſome bills, a neighbour's ſer- 
yant went and pulled one down, 
upon which the coal-heavers cried 
out, that Green's maid had pulled 
down their bills, and then they di- 


rectly came running from differ- - 


7 parts to his door to the — 1 
100 and upwards. The pur- 
port, the deponent ſaid, of theſe 
bills, was a libel on Mr. Alder- 
man Beckford, and what was done 
was Mr. Ruſſel's own doing The 
acts of violence, committed by the 
coal-heavers againſt this deponent, 
. beſt appear from his own words. 
L aſked them, ſaid he, what they 
wanted with me; they cned by 
Jeſus they would have my life if I 
offered to meddle with any of 
their bills; I ſaid I had not med- 
* with any, nor none had that 
ed, by Jeſus he ſhall have a bill put 
up at his own window; he took 
up a handful of dirt, and put it 
upon the window, and put the bill 
upon Wr —— 
my collar, and me 
the ſtep of my = == ſaid, 
hayl hun into the river; ſai 


aid an- 


onged to me; one of them cri- 


other, by Jeſus, we will drown 
him; I got from them, and re- 
treated back into my houſe. Af. 
ter that I went to Billingſgate, and 
met ſeveral of them there; there 
they threatened they would have 
my life. When I came home, I 
ſaw a great many of theſe people 
running from their different habi- 
tations, ſume with bludgeons or 
broomſticks, and weapons of that 
fort; they did not collect them- 
ſelves in a body, but were 

to the head of New Gravel-lane, 

believe about 4 or 500 of them 
came within 200 hundred yards of 
my houſe ; they went to Mr Met- 
calf, a neighbour of mine, and 
threatened him; there was one 
of them that was a pretended friend 
of mine, that had promiſed, when 
he knew of any thing againſt me, 
he would let me know: I ſet up 
to guard my houſe, and I ſent my 
wite and children out of the houſe; 
after that I prevailed upon my wife 
to ſtay in the houſe upon this 
man's intelligence; he came about 
twelve, and told me nothing was 

intended againſt me, that they had 
done their buſineſs. they were 
about; I went to bed, and was 
aſleep; I was awaked by my ſiſter- 
in-law, calling Mr. Green, Mr. 
Green, for God's ſake, we ſhall be 
murdered, this was about 1 o'clock 
on the Sunday morning ; I jump- 
ed out of bed, and ran into the next 
room where my arms were ; I took 
and levelled one, and ſaid, you raſ- 


cals, if you do not be I will 
ſhoot you ; they were drivin 


at my doors and ſhutters, the noiſe 
was terrible, like a parcel of men 
working upon a ſhip's bottom. I 
could compare it to nothing elſe; 
I fired among them, I — 
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fired about fourteen times, and 
when I had not any thing ready 
to fire, I theew glaſs bottles upon 


them; they were at this about a 
— of an hour, when they all 

iſperſed. On the Monday I went 
to Billi te about eleven; I ſaw 
ſeveral of them there, who threat- 
ened me; Dunſter was there alſo; 
they told me they would do for me if 
I did not deſiſt in my proceedings, 
which was to regiſter ſuch people 
AS 22 there were always ſome 
of the coal-heavers about Dunſter, 
he talked of the advertiſements that 
had been in the paper, and ſaid 
they were mine; for he ſaid Mr. 
Ruſſel had told him he totally 
declined having any thing to ſay in 


it, and it was my doing only; I 


_ ſaid, do not deceive theſe men, 
that is very wrong of you; I aſked 
him, if Mr. Ruſſel did not tell 


him he would advertiſe to this ef- 


ſect: I began to be afraid, and, 
as many » vi came about me, 
L left them. | 

Nothing after till 
Wedneſday night, that was the 
zoth, about ſeven in the evening; 
then I ſaw a great many of theſe 
coal-heavers _— 


about 3 or hun ds 
from 8 bands: going up 8 
lane. I ſhut up as faſt as I could, 
and told my wife to get out of the 
houſe as fal as ſhe could with her 
children; accordingly ſhe went 
away with the child that was aſleep 
in the cradle; Gilberthorp was in 
the houſe drinking a pint of beer ([ 
did not know 1 name then) 
ſaid I, brother tarpawling, (he is a 
ſea- faring man) I am afraid I ſhall 
have a deſperate attack to night from 
what I have heard; will you ſtand 
by me and give me all the aſſiſt- 
ance you can? yes ſaid he, that I 
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will. When the houſe was fecy. 
red backwards and forwards, I went 
up ſtairs, ſome ſtones had broke 
ſome windows there; I believe ſome 
of them had thrown ſtones and run 
away; I heard them call out, 
Wilkes and liberty; I ſaw he 
neighbours lighting up candles; 
I ſaid to my maid, for God's fake 
light up candles, for theſe peopl 
ſhall have no occaſion at all to ufe 
me ill. I went to the window and 
* of them to deſiſt, and ſaid, 
if they knew any thing particular 
of me, I was ready to reſolve any 
thing they wanted to know : ſeei 

I could not defend myſelf, 1 Ur 
guiſed myſelf and put on an old 
watch-coat and a Dutch cap, and 
went down ſtairs in order to peta 
magiſtrate to come and prevent 
houſe from being pulled down; 1 
had one Dunderdale, a ſhoemaker, 
that lodged in my houſe, he went 
down with me ; when I came down 
to fthe back door, I heard them 
threaten they would have me and 
my life; I then found it impoſ- 
ſible to get out of the houſe; I rat 


up ſtairs then, fully determined ® | 


defend myſelf as long as I wa 
able: I ſpoke to them again in 
the ſtreet from the window, and 
defired them to tell me what I had 
done: they called out in the ſtreet 
they would have me and hang me 
over my ſign- poſt; others faid they 
would broil and roaft me, and 
words to that effect; ſtones came 
up very faſt. I then took a brace 

piſtols from the table, and fired 
among them, loaded with powder 
only ; after that I kept firing away 
among them, what arms I had 
loaded, with bird and fwan ſhot; 
they diſperſed in the front then; 
I immediately ran backwards, 


were heaving ſtones into the 
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chamber windows; I fired from the 


back chamber windows; after I had 
fred ſome few rounds backwards, 
they deſiſted from heaving ſtones into 
the back part of the houſe, but I did 
not find they had left the place. 

I was again attacked both in 
the front and back part of the 
houſe; I fired among them ſome- 
times from the front of my houſe, 


and ſometimes from the rear; I 


imagined they would have broke 
into the houſe preſently, if I had 
not kept a warm fire upon them: 
| heard them call out ſeveral 
times, I am ſhot. I am wound- 
ed; ſtill they ſaid they would 
have me and do for me. I had 


| various attacks in the night: 1 
| faw no fire arms they had till 
eleven or twelve in the night; 


they were driving at the door, 
about ten, but I cannot tell with 
what; I looked through the door, 
and ſaw their hands moving, dri- 


ring ſomething hard againſt it. 
About twelve they fired into the 


houſe, both in the front and the 
rear; the balls ſtruck the ceiling 
in the room where I was, ſome- 
times cloſe over my head; as 
they were in the ſtreet and I in 
the one pair of ſtairs, the balls 


vent into the cieling and —— 
not 


down on the floor; I cou 

walk about the room with any 
yr I was forced to place my- 
ſelf by the wall between the win- 
dows, and ſometime I would 
crawl] under the window to the 
next, and ſometimes I ſtood be- 
hind the brackets ; then I would 
tand up and drive among them 
like dung ; I have ſeen their balls 
ſtrike the ceiling as I have ſtood 
under the cover of the wall, and 
as | have been going to fire 
they have come over my head, 


aud ſome lodged in the ceiling. 


This firing continued all the 
night and all the morning at 
difterent periods. | 

When 1 attacked them back- 
wards, [ uſed to crawl out of 
the window on my belly, and lie 
upon the waſh houſe leads with 
my arms; I have heard them 
ſay, you that have arms are to 
fire upon him, and you that have 
ſtones are to heave, and fa many 
to break the door, and ſo many 
to clime the wall; if they got. 
up there could get in 
the window from the leads; 


_ 


had Gilberthorp below to guard 


the doar, for of the front 
door was broke. I got off, I 
I believe, about nine in the 
morn! ng, when I had no more 
ammunition left, only the ch 
that I had in my blunderbuis, 
except what was in the muſket, 
that would not go off; ſo I ſaid 
8 men 3 in the 
houſe, you ſee they are firing 
from every 3 is no 
help for me, they will come in 
and 1 can make no return upon 
them to check their inſolence; 
the beſt way to make them deſiſt 
is for me to get out of the houſe, 
ou will be all very ſafe whether 
make my eſcape or not; Mr. 
Gilberthorp ſaid, do what you 
think beſt; I faid, they only 
want me, if they get me it 1s 
all over, or if they know I am 
ne, they will deſiſt: I took my 
lunderbuſs over my arm, and 
my drawn hanger in my hand, 
and went out of the back win- 
dow upon the leads; I faw ſe- 
veral of them in the alley, I 
levelled the blunderbuſs at them, 
and ſaid you raſcals, be gone, 
or 1 wall W your brains out, 


eſpecially you, (that was to one ; 
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der me) but TI ſcorn to take 
your life; he ſaid, god bleſs 
you Mr. Green, you are a brave 
man; he claped his hand on his 
head, and ran away; I went 
over into Mr. Mereton's ſhip- 


yard, one of the ſhipwrights met 


me; juſt as I jumped, he ſaid, 
Mr. Green follow me: he took 
me to a faw-pit, and ſhewed me 
a hole at the end were the ſaw- 
ers uſed to put their things; 
he ſaid, go into that hole, you 
will be fafe enough, ſaid I, don't 
drop a word but that I am 
gue over the wall; I got in, 
e left me; there I lay till the 
urds came; I heard the mob 
zarch for me, ſome ſaid he is 
gone one way, ſome another ; 
they were got into the yard, I 
heard one of the ſhipwrights ſay 
he his gone over the wall, and 
gone away by water. 
When the guards came one 
of the ſhipwrights came to me, 
and defired to know what I 
ſhould do; I ſaid go tell the 
officer to draw his men up and 
come into the yard and Il ſur- 
render myſelf to him; the ſol- 
diers came, and I came out of 
the faw-pit ; I had nothing but 


my handkerchief about my head; ger 


I had been wounded between 
ten and eleven at night; I ſur- 
rendered myſelf to the officer ; 
Juſtice Hodyſon ſaid, Mr. Green, 
you are one of the braveſt fellows 
that ever was, who do you in- 
tend to before, me, or Sir 
John Fielding? 1 ſaid, I do not 
care who it is; then ſaid he, 
you will go before me; accord- 
ingly we went, and when I 
came there he committed me to 
Newgate. In the courſe of this 
evidence it does not appear, that 
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the deponent ſwore to the iden. 
tity of any of the priſoners, 2; 
engaged in the act of fri 

againſt, or otherwiſe aſſailing hi; 
houſe, though he did to fome 
few of them threatening him at 
Billingſgate; but this indentity 
was ſworn to by the next evi. 
dencee George Crabtree in the 
perſons of Cornwall, David Clark 
or Clary, Lynch, Flarharty, and 
Grainger. The firſt he ſaw fire 
ſeveral times towards Green's 
windows ; Clark he alfo faw fire 
after Green had ſhot his brother; 
Granger he ſaw heaving a ſtone, 
or brickbat, at Green's windows, 
and Lynch with a muſket in his 
hand, but did not fee him fire, 
Robert Anderſon ſwore to Clark's 
and Cornwall's firing ſeveral 
times, as did alſo Andrew Eve. 
nerus to Clark's firing: Thomas 
Cummings ſwore to the ſame as 
committed by Flah 
Lynch, Cornwall, and Murry, 
and he particularly accuſed Fla 
harty of getting into his own 
houſe and firin 


ret windows. Philip Oram and 


William Burgeſs corroborated the 
ſame as to Cornwall, and the lat- 


ter ſlaw M'Cabe and John Gran- 

firing, knowing their per- 
{ons but not their names. M'Cabe 
aſked him for his ſleeve buttons 
to load a piece with to fire at 
Green, and moreover examined 
his coat, and wanted to feel In 
his pocket for ſomething to lodd: 
M'Cabe alſo enquired in the 


houſe, where he the deponent 


lodged, for the pewter ſpoons 
and pots to cut them in Fw 
Las/ 


for ſhot, ſaying he woul 
were 


for them. There 7 
other evidences to prove the iden- 
ity of the priſoners as concerned 


„Clark, 


out at his gar- 
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„ this riot. Some of the pri- 
ners declared their innocence 


were there with the _ of keep- | 
ne the peace, and preventing 
2 > of Green, who had 
deen guilty of murder by firing 
Several ap- 

ared to their character, but 
all ſeven were brought in guilty 
death, and were executed the 26th 


1 july, purſuant to their ſentence. 


— 
— 


A Summary of the Trial of Donald 
Maclane, * an for the 
Murder of Mr. William Allen 
the younger, near St. Gays 
fields, en Tucſday the 10th of 
May 1768. Tried of Guildford, 


Auguft gth. 

T was generally expected that 
that — would be tried 
en Monday; but the grand jury, 
highly to their honour, examined 
ſuch a variety of witneſſes, and 
examined them moreover ſo mi- 
nutely, that they did not find 
the bill of indictment till after 
ten o'clock at night, though they 
entered = the buſineſs before 
nine in the morning: when the 
bill was found, Mr. Baron Smythe 
appointed ſeven the next morning 
for bringing the matter to iſſue; 
and, about twenty minutes after 
this hour, Mr. Serjeant Leigh, 
who led the council for the 
proſecution, adreſſed the court, 
which was then ſitting, to the pur- 
port following. 

He obſerved, that, though the 
priſoner at the bar was upon his 
tial, for a crime no leſs unpo- 
_ than barbarous, Politics 

nothing to do in the cauſe, 
and therefore the jury would be 
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extremely culpable, if they ſuffer- 


ed prejudice or miſrepre{-ntation 


to uſurp the place of candour and 
impartiality. It was not the tem- 
per of the times, which men in 
their ſituations were to conſult, 
but the dictates of juſtice; not 
the cenſure of the world which 
they were to dread, but the re- 
proach of their own hearts. The 
proſecution, he took notice, was 
commenced by an unhappy fa- 
ther, to obtain ſatis faction for the 
death of an only child, whom 
he ſuppoſed to be murdered by 
the priſoner at the bar, and not 
ſet on foot in conſequence of 
party feuds, or political alterca- 
tions; for his own part, had he 
even the abilities to exaggerate 
the accuſation, by a pathetic 
picture of Mr. Allen's affliction 
for the loſs of his ſon, the ſer- 
jeant declared, he ſhould think 
ſuch an exaggeration an im- 
peachment of his humanity; it 
was not the paſſions of the jury 
which he intended to addreſs, but 
their reaſon: and was ſenſible, 
that however Mr. Allen might 
wiſh to ſee the murderer of his 
ſon brought to an exemplary pu- 
niſhment, he ſtill knew, that he 
(Mr. Allen) was much too honeſt, 
and too humane a man, to deſire 
a ſacrifice of innocent blood; juſ- 
tice, and ouly juſtice, he demand- 
ed; as great an attention conſe- 
quently was due to the priſoner 
as the proſecutor, and of courſe, - 
a jury were not to determine by 
the tenor of their own inclinations, 
but the abſolute ſenſe of their con- 
viction. 

On the other hand, Mr. Leigh 
judiciouſly remarked, that the jury 
was no more to be influenced by 
the reſentment Which was excited 


againſt 
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againſt rioters than by the - 
— which were —_ ** 4 
breath of an inconſiderate popu- 
larity. For even admitting, | wel 
the unfortunate youth, whoſe death 
was then the object of conſideration, 
had been actually a principal in 
the riot at the King's Bench pri- 
ſon, ſtill the law gave the ſoldier 
no diſcretionary power over his 
life. His crime was to be pu- 
niſhed by the laws of his country, 
if he had committed a crime, and 
not by the caprice of a fellow-ſub- 
e Nay, had the 3 been 
ilty of a poſitive felony, it 
— be nt in the ſoldier 
to kill him, unleſs he reſiſted ; in- 
deed, if he ſtood upon his defence, 
and refuſed a proper obedience to 
the command of legal authority, 
the law juſtified its own miniſter, 
if he proceeded to compel that 
obedience by force, and the delin- 
uent had no-body to blame for 
conſequences, but himſelf. 

Mr. ſerjeant Leigh having open- 
ed the trial with a ſpeech to this 
purport, proceeded to an exami- 
nation of witneſſes, and produced 
two, one Skidmore, a diſcharged 

marine, and one Twaites, a coun- 
try lad, who had been about a 
fortnight in Mr. Allen's ſervice as 
an oftter. Theſe evidences ſwore 
politively to the identity of the 
priſoner, and were the only peo- 
ple on the part of the proſecution 
who declared any knowledge of 
his perſon. The latter, however, 
differed in his own accounts of the 
tranſaction, and the teſtimony 
which he gave before the coroner 
was contradicted by the depoſition 
which he gave into court. 

The next witneſſes, Okins and 
Brawn, the firſt a lad of ſixteen, 
aud the other a middle aged man, 
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ſwear that they were in the cow. 
houſe with Mr. Allen, at the time 
he was ſhot; and the latter par. 
cularly fays, that he was going ty 
ſtrike down the ſoldier's muſquet, 
which was levelled at the deces.. 
ed, but that another ſoldier feem. 
ing ready to preſent at himſelf; 
the care which he had for his own 
life, together with his terror at the 
ftuation of Mr. Allen, oblie 

him to retire. Okins ſays, p. 
when he heard the ſoldier threaten 
Mr. Allen he (Okins) fell down 
with an exceſs of apprehenſion; 


neither, however, though fo near 


to the ſoldier, could fwear to his 
identity; and what makes the 
matter ſtill more remarkable, each 
was utterly unſeen by the other; 
Okins never once recolle& 

Brawn's being preſent, and Bran 
being equally ignorant of Okins, 
Several other witneſſes appear for 
the proſecution, but as they prove 
nothing ſo material as the eviden- 


ces already mentioned, and chiefy 


tend to clear up what is unjver- 
ſally admitted, namely, Mr. Allen's 
being wholly unconcerned in the 
riots of the day, it is not nece{- 
ſary to take any particular notice 


of them, though one in particular, 
who was properly reprehend- 


ed by the bench, for uſing the 
word a_ gave three contra- 
dicting depoſitions ; one before the 
coroner, another before Mr. Gil- 
lam, and a third before the court. 
The evidence for the profecuti- 
On being ended, the priſoner's 
council produced their witneſſes; 
the firſt of whom, Samuel Gillan, 
Eſq; declared, That on the 10th 

of May, having been 
applied to by the of the 
King's Bench priſon for a guard 
ke came into St. George's Fields, 
W 
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where a detachment of one hun- 
dred men, properly olificered, and 
under the command of Col. Beau- 
clerk, had been ordered. Here 
the mob were exceedingly riotous ; 
and Mr. Gillam tells us, that he 
himſelf was ſeveral times ſtruck 
with a variety of miſſile articles. 
A paper had been ſtuck up againſt 
the priſon, which ſeemed the rav- 
ing of ſome patriotic bedlamite, 
and in fix lines, as ſtupid as they 
were ſeditious; talked about Liberty 
being confiacd with Mr Wilkes, and 
deſiring all good Engliſhm:n to pay 


their daily homage, at the place where 


thoſe invaluable bleſſings were lodged. 
This paper had been taken down 
by the conſtables ; a circumſtance 
which gave the generous aſſertors 
of 2 incredible offence, and 
they roared out, with the moſt 
public-ſpirited vociferation ; The 

, the paper, give us the paper. 
Me. Eilan anſwered, that if — 
perſon there would claim the pro- 


perty of the paper, it ſnould be 


immediately reſtored, and gave it 
into Mr. Ponton's hands, before 
the rioters, to keep till ſomebody 
ſhould be bold enough to make 
ſo particular a demand. This en- 
raged the populace ftill farther, 

a patriot in two dirty red 
waiſtcoats, but without any coat, 


 Ciſtinguiſhing himſelf very much 


in throwing ſtones at the magi- 
ſtrates ; the conſtables received or- 
ders to apprehend him; in this 
ſerrice they were aſſiſted by Mr. 
Murray, the enſign on duty, and 
hve or fix grenadiers. The fel- 
ir intention, imme- 
diately fled, and was 


the grenadiers ; he eſcaped into 
the door 


a cow-houſe, and ſhut 


heard; in a few minutes 


urſued by 


aſter him, but the ſoldiers ſtill con- 
tinued their purſuit, and in a little 
time the report of a muſquet was 
ter they 
returned, and Peter Mac Clough- 
lan, with an air of great concern, 
and a tone of much diftreſs, in- 
formed Mr. Murray, that his 
piece had gone off accidently, and 
that a man was killed Dams 


yeu, replied Mr. Murray: Who 


gave you orders to fire? ** Nc-nody, 
anſwered Mac Cloughlan, it went 
off entirely by accident. This cir- 
cumſtance Mr. Gillam ſwears he 
took particular notice of, becauſe 
the wan ſeemed greatly affected, 
and teſtified every natural ſign of 
concern and humanity. 

To account for the unhappy 
fate of the poor youth, who fell 
on this occaſion, it will be now 
neceſſary to tell the reader, that 
the Cow-houſe, ſo often mention- 
ed, has three doors, or gates, one 
at each fide, and another at one of 
the ends. The fellow in the red 
waiſtcoats got in at a fide door, 
and is ſuppoſed to have eſcaped 
the oppoſite way; juſt at this un- 
fortunate criſis, young Mr. Allen, 
who was alſo in a red waiſtcoat, 
entered at the door out of whieh 
the rioter had fled, fo that when 
the ſoldiers opened the door near- 
eſt to them, they found a perſoh 
in a red waiſtcoat, and this perſon 
was ſhot by Mac Cloughlan, as he 
himſelf confeſſed ; but whether by 
accident or deſign is not at all ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent object of 
enquiry ; the enquiry now is, 
whether Mr. Allen was ſhot by 
Maclane, or whether he was not. 

Mr. Gillam ſwears peremptor1- 
ly that Maclane 1s not the man 

o FER who 
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who made the confeſſion alluded 
to, and corporal Neale, with ſer- 
jeant Earle, ferieant Steuart, and 
ſeveral private men, who were that 
day in St. George's-Fields, and 
ſome of whom were likewiſe at the 
Cow-houſe, in purſuit of the rio- 
ter, either declare, that they heard 
Mac Cloughlan's own knowledge- 
ment of the fact, or ſwear that 


Maclane did not enter the Cow - 


houſe at all. One of the private 
men particularly, James Hide, 
ſays he was in the Cow-houſe 
when Mac Cloughlan's piece went 
off, and adds, that there was, at 
that time, nc-body 
deceaſed, Mac Cloaghlan, and 
himſelf. | 
This is not all, many of the 
military witneſſes ſwear that they 
can eaſily tell, by looking at a 
muſquet, if it has been newly diſ- 


charged, and they expreſs them- 


ſelves with certainty, that Mac- 
lane's was not diſcharged at all, 
on the 1oth of May; it was bright, 

liſned and unſtained; whereas, 


d it been uſed, it would, neceſ- 


ſarily retain a ſmoaky dirty ap- 
pearance, which requires ſome 
time as well as cleaning to remove ; 
to this they add, that Mac Clough- 
lan, from an apprehenſion of con- 
ſequences, has actually deſerted ; 
a ſtep, which they infer would 


be urterly needleſs, if Maclane 
was the perſon who committed 


the fact in diſpute. 


The evidence for the proſecuti- 


on however, took notice, that 
Maclane's muſquet was particular- 
ly examined, and that he was even 
ordered from the ranks, upon a 
preſumption, as they imagine that 
the officers themſelves were fatisfi- 


in it but the 


tion, and hearin | 
proached, concluded he was the |] 
perſon who had ſhot Mr. Allen; 
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ed he was the perſon by whom lr. 
Allen had been killed. But this 


circumitance is very well acccun;. 


ed for on the other ſide; where, 


ſeveral of the witneſſes prove, that 


after the accidental diſcharge which 


Mac Cloughlan mentions of his 
piece, and the unhappy conſe. 
quence, Mr. Murray, the enſign, 
obſerving Maclanc's muſquet on a 
full cock, reproached him with 


negligence, and took the piece out 


of his hand to look at; Maclane 
mentioned in his excuſe, that his 
flint was too large, and that if he 
kept it upon a half cock, he ſhould 
loſe all the priming from his pan. 

Some people ſeeing this tranſac- 


their conjecture quickly ripened to 
conviction, and they pointed him 
out as a murderer.— The officer, 
therefore, thought it. neceſſary, for 
the man's ſecurity, to remove him 
from the ranks, but finding him 
more liable to danger then, than 
when he was with the corps, he 
ordered him to his former ſtation-- 
however, as he was poſitively 
ſworn to, the military were forced 
to give him up, notwithſtanding 
their conſciouſneſs of his inno- 
cence: and Mr. Gillam, as a ma- 
giſtrate, was obliged to receive the 
charge, notwithitanding he was ſo 
perfectly acquainted with Mac 
Cloughlan's declaration. 

Such was the general ſcope of 
the evidence on this le 
trial. The venerable judge, be- 
fore whom it was brought, ſum- 
med up the examination of the va. 
rious witneſies with candour and 
peripicuity, but declined 4 

i 
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much from himſelf, as the queſtion 
did not turn upon any difficult 
points of law, but was a ſimple ar- 
zument of fact. The jury with- 
drew, and in about an hour re- 
turned with a verdict of not guil- 


ty, highly to the ſatisfaction of 


every diſpaſſionate auditor. 
Mr. Wilkes was not examined 
on the above trial as a witneſs, but 
rivately, by the grand jury. The 
bnd jury diſmiſſed the bills 


againſt the officer and the other 
ſoldiers. | 

The trial began about half an 
hour after ſeven in the morning, 
and laſted near nine hours. The 
counſel for the proſecution were 
Mr. Serjeant Leigh, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Lade, and Mr. Baker ; thoſe 
for the priſoner were, Mr. Henry, 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Biſhop, and Mr, 
Robinſon, 
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MEDICAL REMARKS: 


Extracted from various New Publications, 


Of the Cure of Inflammations. From 
Dr. Mageniſe's Treatiſe, lately 
publiſhed. 


HE indication of. cure for 


this diſorder, directs the uſe 
of all ſuch means as may tend to 
leſſen the erethiſm of the veſſels, 
and to abate the encreaſed velo- 
city of the fluids! Theſe are both 
leſſened, or ſometimes totally cur- 
ed by veneſection, mild purges, di- 
luents, acids, oily, mucilagnious, 
and narcotic medicines, prudently 
_ adminiſtered. hs 

Firſt. The diet ſhould be dilu- 
ent, lenitive, and cooling. Blood 
| ſhould be drawn in proportion to 
the fluxion, the intenſity of the 
pain, and other ſymptoms; and 
according to the ſtrength of the 
patient; large draughts of barley 
water, rice water, with nitre from 
one ſcruple to one dram, to every 
pint; alſo maiden-hair tea, whey, 
and other liquors of the ſame claſs 

are very efficacious. 5 
The emulſio communis of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopœia is excellent up- 
on theſe occaſions; but it will be- 
come more agreeable, if, inſtead 
of gum arabic, you ſubſtitute the 
four great cold ſeeds, of each one 


If the emulſion ſhould weaken 
the ſtomach, you may in its ſtead 
uſe barley water, aromatized with 
ſome agreeable herb, and ſweeten- 
ed with the ſyrup of maiden- hair. 


ef the emulſion does not paſs off 


freely by urine, a proper doſe of 


nitre may be added to it occafion- | 


ally; for as no ſalt diffuſes itſelf 
in any fluid ſo much as nitre, it 


muſt be very efficacious, by ex- 
citing gently the contractions of 


the veſſels, to prevent the con- 
cretions of the animal fluids in an 


inflammatory ſtate ; but it muſt be 


taken with a ſufficient quantity of 


drink, otherwiſe it may irritate the 
viſcera, and particularly the kid- 


nies and urinary ducts. Moſt com- 
monly it carries its action upon 
the latter, and when it does, we 
may generally expect good effetts 


from its operation; but in the 3 


orders of theſe parts, we are to be 
cautious, leſt it ſhould irritate too 
much ; it ſhould therefore be given 
in ſmall doſes, in theſe caſes, eſ- 


pecially by young praftitioner, | 


who have not ſkill or experience 
enough to form a judgment con- 


cerning the ſenſibility of the pa- 


tient. | f 
We may be aſſured that nitre 


uritates, 


when it is 
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ed in proper doſes, the quanti 
of ad 3 with that of 
the drink, is. too ſmall. 

Second. After blecding in the 
foot, or in the jugular vein, and 
adminiſtering a gentle purge to 
clear the prime viæ, a ſemicupium 
of warm water, will ſometimes 
eaſe inflammations of the head; 
for by the heat of ſuch a bath, a 
great quantity of humour is deriv- 
ed from it to the inferior extremi- 
ties, by which means their column 


and quantity is leſſened in the 


veſſels of the brain, and of conſe- 
quence, their irritation and ere- 
thiſm. A ſmall inflammation of 
the brain 1s thus very often cured. 
A warm bath is no leſs efficacious 


in curing infiammatious in other 


parts of the body. For the fibres 
grow hard in this diſorder, it is 
no wonder, therefore, they ſhould 
ſoften with warm water, when the 
horns of deers may be ren- 
dered as ſoft as jelly, by being ex- 
_ to its vapours. A vapour 
„and fomentations, produce 
ally when 

they are more or leſs impregnated 
with emollients and aromatics, or 
with acids. Fomentations of warm 
milk may be ordered for the ſame 
end, with great ſucceſs; or a de- 
coction of the root of althea, ap- 
plied warm. A poultice made of 


ground linſeed, or a fomentation 
made of its decoction, will anſwer 
the ſame end. 


After employing baths, vapours, 


or fomentations, the following 


topics may be uſed. | 
Third. Ointments, ſweet oil, li- 

niments, anodyne poulteſſes, made 

up with bread and milk, the oil 


f olives, linſeed oil, and ſaffron, 
or diaſcordium, apphed outwardly, 
will contribute to leſſen the ere- 


thiſm, not only of the external 
parts, but alſo of the internal viſ- 
cera of the abdomen, and of the 
thorax. The ointments of althea 
and elder, the oil of olives, either 
jointly or ſeparately, in equal 
1 may be applied to the 
ide; for example in a pleuriſy. 
The following fomentation may 
be applied in the ſame caſe : take 
four ounces of the tops of white 
poppies, boil them in two quarts 
of common water, until they are 
reduced to one; ſtrain and add two 
ounces of vinegar : make a fomen- 
tation to be applied to the affected 
Fourth. In an erethiſm of the 
throat, oily potions, with ſome 
gentle narcotics, may be given 
with ſueceſs. 1 
Inflammations of all parts of the 
body are cured after the ſame 
manner, but we ſhould have re- 
gard to the ſtructure, ſituation, and 
connection of theſe parts, to the 
antecedent cauſes of that diſorder, 
and to the conſtitution of the patient. 
It is certain, that the fibres 
hard by the force of the erethiſm, 
and by that means loſe their flexi- 
bility ; therefore, to bring them to 
their former ſtate, it is neceſſary to 
uſe a great quantity of oil, eſpe- 
cially in the inflammations of the 
prime wie; but regard muſt be 
had to the ſtrength of the ſtomach 
and conſtitution of the patient ; 
for they are not to be given to 
ſuch as are of delicate habits, 
without ſome precaution; and if 
they do take any oily medicine, 
it ſhould be mixed with ſome 
agreeable aromatic, or ſtomachic 
diſtilled water. Diſpenſatories 
abound ſo much with receipts of 
this kind, that it is needleſs to 
inſert any here, 
03 As 
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As it is neceſſary to keep the 
body open, the decoction of tawa- 
rines, or prunes, lenitive eleQu- 
ary, ſalts and manna, &c. &c. 
ſhould be given or adminiſtered, 
either in a draught, or in the form 
of a glyiter. | 

The prime viæ being thus 
cleared of all ſordes, by the forego- 
ing medicine, abſorbent draughts, 
ſuch as the decoctum album, or 
Julap Dil- 
penſatory, are to be preſcribed 
in the inflammations of the inteſ- 
tines, as often as they proceed 
from any vellicating acrimonious 
leven ; and if the patient finds 
eaſe by them, he is to uſe them 
plentitully, and afterwards to take 
a gentle purge. In the fame caſe 
plyſters are very efficacious. 


Glyſters are of great ſervice in 


inflammations of all parts of the 
body, becauſe they drive a great 
quantity of humours to the inteſ- 
tines, and becauſe they paſs imme- 
diately into the veſiels, with- 
out weakening or fatiguing the 
ſtomach. | 
* Nouriſhing glyſters are to be 
injected, when the functions of the 
organs of deglutition are diſorder- 
ed or weakcned ; or when, on ac- 
count of a violent vomiting, the 
aliments are rejected by the ſto- 
mach. Often have I ſeen life ſup- 
rted a long time by this means. 
Fifth. If by too rapid a motion 
excited by 2n inflammation, the 
humours are ſo much rarched, 
that they occaſion a falſe pletho- 
ra, we muſt have recourſe to acids. 
No phyſician doubts, but volatile 
alkalies, by the force of inflam- 
mations, are produced in the hu- 
man body, and as a ſulphureous 


principle makes no ſmall part of 


tne compoſition, they powerfully 
diſtolve the blood, 
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creta, of the London Diſ- 
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We are taught by chemistry, 
that acids have a great afiniry 
with volatile alkalies, whoſe fmc!} 
is owing to their combination 
with ſulphur; hence it is proba. 
ble, that acids taken inwardly, 
by uniting with the volatile alka- 
lies (which by the force of the 
diſorder, may be extricated from 
the maſs of blood) blunt their 
ſtimulus, leſſen the erethiſm, and 
prevent the diſſolution of the hu- 
mours. 

From hence it is probable, that 
the particles of the fluids are at- 
tracted to one another, by the 
help of acids; and that their ac- 
tion againſt the ſides of the ve. 
ſels muſt neceſſarily be leſſened by 
theſe means. Beſides, acids pow- 
erfully diſſolve the particles of 
tartar, which ſometimes get into 
the maſs of blood. From all 
which it 1s eaſy to judge why 
acids are fo efficacious in the cure 
of inflammations. 5 

Sixth. If the greatneſs of the 

ain hinders the patient of ſleep, 
he is to be ordered ſome p 
tion of opium; and after bleeding, 
diluting and evacuating the fa- 


burra of the prime wie, with 2 


gentle purge prepared with man- 
na, tamarinds, and ſome neutral 
ſalt. It is certain, that the im- 
preſſion made by narcotics, in the 
parts which they immediatel) 
touch, ſoon abatcs the ſenſation 
of pain wherever it takes place, 
and this muſt be owing to the 
ſympathy which ſubſiſts between 
the different parts of the human 
body, and not to the immediate 
application of theſe medicines, 2 
truth I have ſeen verified in many 
inſtances. 5 

Narcotics taken in the mouth, 
or in glviters, foon ſtop or — 
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ain is any part of the body, as 
— one of the faculty muſt 


have experienced. It is impoſſi- 


ble that could be effected in ſo 
ſhort a time, by an immediate 
contact; therefore the impreſſion 
made by them in the ſtomach or 


inteſtines, is ſuch, that it is ſoon 


communicated to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem; whether that impreſ- 


ſion is pleating or irritating, we 


are quiie at a loſs. If a young 
tame, well fed quadrupede is 
gently firoked in any nervous 
part, by a perſon with whom he 
is familiar, he ſtops, and is put 
into ſuch an extaſy, that he throws 
himſelf ſometimes on the ground, 
and if the ſtroking is continued 


| falls aſleep, of which I have my- 


ſelf ſeen many proofs made in ani- 
mals of different kinds. It is ſur- 
prizing how variouily the nerves 
are affected, not only by in- 
ward and outward applications, 
but by different ſounds. Muſic 
touches the ears of moſt people 
very agreeably, and the young 
more than the old; as we may ob- 
ſerve in children, in whoſe ten- 


der nerves ſuch a pleaſing motion 


is excited by the ſongs or hum- 
ming of their nurſes, that they 
generally fall aſleep: the bag- 
pipes have the effect of a diuretic 
on ſome people, according to the 
teſtimony of Dr. Whytt, in his 
treatiſe on animal motion. Good 


news moves the nerves of ſome 


mdividuals fo pleaſantly, that they 
die in an extaſy of bliſs, and the 


death occaſioned by too great a 
doſe of narcotics is equally plea- 


ant. 

But we cannot infer from theſe 
fimilar effects, that the pleaſant 
fleep procured by narcotics, is 
owng to a pleaſant impreſſion. 


I have proved by a great num- 
ber of experiments, that pain in 
people of all ages, can be ſtopped 
by an immediate application of 
narcotics to the affected part. Is 
it not, therefore, beyond all doubt, 
that an impreſſion made by theſe 
medicines, in any part of the body, 
is communicated to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem? 

Although narcotics ſeldom fail 
to abate pain in robuſt habits, 
they ſhou!d not be adminiſtered 
to weak and delicate people, with- 
out a great deai of prudence and 
precaution ; eſpecially if they are 
not accuſtomed to take ſuch me- 
dicines; for according to the pro- 


rerb, natura confurtis gandet, cuſ- 


tom becomes a ſecond nature. It 

is thus the Turks accuſtomed to 

take opium from their infancy, uſe 

it inſtead of ſpirituous liquors, to 

I drunk before they go to 
attle. 

About the laſt ſtage of an in- 
flammatory diſorder, the therica 
of Andromachi, may be given from 
one ſcruple to a dram, when the 


patient is reſtleſs, eſpecially if the 


ſcin begins to grow moiſt. But if 
it be neceſſary to ſolicit che oſcil- 
lations of the veiiels, Dr. Hux- 
ham's eſſence of antimony, may be 
given from 6 to 30 or 60 drops, 
in a glaſs of wine, or in a diſh of 
tea, If a gentle tonic medicine 
is wanting, the ſaline mixture of 
Riverins, with an addition of a 
little cinnamon, or nutmeg water, 
may anſwer that end. 85 
By the help of theſe medicines, 
and others, taken occaſionally from 
the claſs of ſtomachics and cordi- 
als, we can rouſe up the decayin 
ſtrength of the patient, diſperſe 
beginning obſtructions, and pre- 


vent their future growth. 


0 4 By 
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Ev the application of haths, va- 
pours, liniments, and ſuch like 
ropice, as we recommended above, 
it may happen, that an crethiim 
may he intirely cured, and the 
preternatural velccity of the fuids 
leſſened, and brought to its due 
degree of uniformity in the affect- 
ed part. The humours which 
were propelled by the force of the 
erethiſm into the cellular mem- 

brane, find by theſe means a free 
paſſage to run back, by the in- 
ſpiring veſſels, into the maſs of 
blood, or to exhale through the 
expiring veſſels by the pores of 
the ſkin; and though the erethiſm 
of theſe parts may not be over- 
come by topics, as it happens very 
often, eſpecially when proper 1n- 
ternal medicines are not ordered 
at the ſame time, and when the 
ſtrength of the patient 15 too great, 
we have ſtill this advantage, that 
the texture of the ſcin is fo much 
ſoftened by the uſe of topics, that 
the extravaſated fluius can ealily 
paſs out through its pores. 

By a ſkilful and timely applica- 
tion of medicines, not cnly an 
infinite number of abſceſs, bat 
loſs of limbs, and fatal ulcers, 
may be prevented, and it is only 

by a perfect knowledge of phyſic, 
we can be directed how to act in 
ſuch caſes. 

Any impartial judge muſt own, 
that the remedies preſcribcd in this 


ſection, directly anſwer the indi- 


cations which I have drawn from 
the eſſence or prime attributes of 
an inflammation. . 

But ſhould any one take the in- 
dications of an inflammation, for 
example, from the proximate: 
cauſes to which it 1s attributed by 
Beerhaave and Van Swieten, in 
apt. 271, he might try many uſe- 


leſs experiments, and do the pai. 
ent moze harm than good. 


8 


Ann. 


leceunt of a læcbid Faw, and Para- 
by/rs, cured by Electricity. Bj Dr, 
Edward Spry; in a Letter 1 
Charles Morton, M. D. Sec. R. . 


YAthcrine Smellidge, of Dit- 
ford, a girl aged eighteen, of 

a ſtiong healthy conſtitution, took, 
at the accidental death of a friend, 
a great fright, and the next day 
(Eaſter-day, 1765) at his funeral, 
fell ill of very ſevere convulſive 
fits, which laſted, with fight in- 
termiſſions, upwards of a month, 
Frum the firſt attack ſhe never 
ſpoke, though otherwiſe ſenſiblez 
ſoon after her jaws became quite 
fixt, ſo that ſhe was obliged to be 
ted with thin panada, and the 
like, ſtrained between her teeth, 
being not able to have them open- 
ed but a very little. way, even by 
a wedge made for that purpoſe. 


She became likes. ite paralytic, from 


her hip down on the right ſide. 
January 10, 1756, the conſult- 

ed me, when I found her incapa- 

bie of ſupporting herſelf without 


amllance; her leg and thigh of 
the right fide were torpid with a 
loſs of motion, and much more 
flaccid than the other, though not 


emaciated. She was incapable of 
uttering the leaſt articulate ſound, 
or even of having her teeth ſo far 
ſeparated by the Heculum oris, as 
to admit my little finger between 
them: 

The maſiter and tcmperal mul- 
cles, from their contraction, felt 
valtiy tenſe and rigid, bang gy 
ticularly painful on our preſſure 
thereon, or endeavour to open her 
month; the genio-Hyoidei muſcles 

appeared 


- 
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appeared a like circumſtanced, and 
the p/aty/inamyordes on the right ſide, 
very ofcen greatly convulſed, 

Matters thus circumſtanced, af- 
ter every uſual method judiciouſly 
adminillered by Mr. Guddrige, of 
Brent, her ſurgeon, to little avail, 
| had but ſmall hopes from medi- 
eine; therefore recommended elec- 
tricity; on which account ſhe, 
having no opportunity of its being 


done in the country, came to her 


lodgings taken in town for that 
—_— on January 15, when ſhe 


being ſomewhat inclined to be 


plethoric, and her menſes not 
hitherto interrupted, I ordered 
fourteen ounces of blood to be 
taken off, and the next day gave her 
a few flight (the feathered gnomon 


ning not above the horizontal) 


electrical ſhocks on the leg of the 
diſeaſed ſide; ſhe immediately felt 
an agreeable ſenſation therein. 

This proceſs was daily repeated 
with a gradual increaſe of the wis 
clarica, ſometimes plus, ſometimes 
minus, electrifying her for fix or ſe- 


ren days, by which time ſhe became 


much ſtronger, and capable of 
walking alone tolerably weil. 


Ino (ſhe being as to herjawand 


ſpeech as at firſt) ſeveral times full 
the electric mat- 


—_ her wi 
ter, diſcharging it alternately from 
the maſters, her temples and un- 


der the chin ; immediately on her 


parting with which, ſhe, involun- 


tarily thook her head, making her 


uſual noiſe in endeavouring to 


ſpeak. 

The next day I fixed the con- 
duftor round her temples and 
throat, and gave ſlight ſhocks, by 
touching ſometimes her chin, 
other times her teeth or cheeks, 
with the communicant wire. 


Thus the diſagreeably though ad- 


vantageouſly felt; her jaws hereby 
— their being opened a 
ttle. 

The next day (the index quite 
perpendicular) ſhe very reluctantly 
* ſeveral ſmart ſhocks, and 
at laſt, unexpectedly (the air being 
very r ſuch a d » as 
to deprive her of her ſenſes; ſhe 
becoming thereon, and remaining 
for half an hour, ſtrongly con- 
vulſed. | 

The next day, after the firſt 
ſhock, ſhe ſpoke, ſo as to be to- 
lerably well underſtood, telling us 
that the ſhocks were frequently 
vaſtly ſevere for her to bear; but 
that, as ſhe was fully ſenfible of 
the advantage ſhe had already re- 
ceived thereby, ſhe would ofadly 
ſubmit to my will, in hopes of a 
further advantage. 

She was even now incapable of 
bringing her tongue without her 
teeth, and of moving it without 
— difiiculty; complaining it 

med very large and heavy. 

On iuſpecting her mouth, which 
ſhe was able to open to almoſt its 
uſual Width, I diſcovered nothing 
particular, but an extraordinary 
turgeicence, without induration, 
of the ſubliugual glands. 

After this ſhe received about. 
twenty ſhocks daily on her tongue, 
and other parts, for a fortmight, 
by which time all her complaints 
were removed, and ſhe returned 
home quite well, and has remain- 
ed ſo ever ſince. | 

N. B. In the firſt week's expe- 
riments, the ſhocks were confined 
between her hip and foot, of the 
right ſide; aſter that, on various 
parts, as judged requiſite; her 
tongue, at its tip, became very 
red and tender, after the firſt elec- 
trization ; its papille appearing 

| very 
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inent ; and its ſubjacent 

glands foon leſſened their bulk; 
mouth running greatly with 
ſaliva; her pulſe with a ſhock or 
two, — quickened twelve 
or fourteen times per minute. 
She, after grown tolerably well, 
immediately on having a ſmart 
electrical ſtroke, frequently be- 
came, for ſome ſmall time, as pa- 
ralytic as ever, on her right ſide; 
and ſometimes, thereon, had a re- 
turn of her fits, the going off of 
which were attended with profuſe 


ſweats. Her blood ap d of a 
texture, otherwiſe than giv- 


ing off a little more than its due 
proportion of latex. 


— — 


— 


The ill Conſequences accruing fi um the 
too conſtant Uſe of T ea. 
(From Dr. Prieſiley's Eſſays, Meai- 
cal and Experimental.) 
"> doQor, after relating the 

ſucceſs of the experiments he 
made to trace the differences, and 
aſcertain the proportion the aſtrin- 
gency and bitterneſs that vegetables 
reciprocally bear to each other; 
former experiments having fre- 
quently cauſed him to obſerve 
þ wn were diſtinct and ſeparate 
properties; and by the laſt expe- 
riment, finding two pieces of calf- 
ſkin, juſt ſtripped from the calf, 
 Immerſed in cold infuſions of 
green and bohea tea, at the ex- 
piration of a week, were hard and 
curled up, and that there was no 
ſenſible difference between them; 
proceeds thus: 
This experiment affords a 
| ſtriking proof, of the difference be- 
tween the action of a medicine on 
the dead, and on the living fibre. 
Tea, when applied to the former, 


[1768 
is manifeſtly aftringent ; and v. 
when received into the Romach 5 
is highly debilitating and relax. 
ant; and the immoderate uſe of 


it is attended with the moſt per. 


nicious effects. It is curious » 
obſerve the revolution which hath 
taken place, within this cen 

in the conſtitutions of the inha- 
bitants of Europe. Inflammat 
diſeaſes more rarely occur, and, in 
general, are much leſs rapid and 
violent in their progreſs than for- 
merly. 


which was practiſed with ſucceſs a 
hundred years ago. The experi- 
enced Sydenham makes forty 
ounces of blood, the mean 


tity to be drawn in the acute rhey. 


matiſm; whereas this diſeaſe, as it 
now appears in the London hoſ- 
pitals, will not bear abore half 
that evacuation. Vernal intermit- 
tents are frequently cured by a 
vomit and the bark, without ve- 
næſection; which is a proof that, at 
preſent, they are accompanied with 
fewer ſymptoms of inflammation, 
than they were wont to be. This 
advantageous change, however, i 
more than counterbalanced, by the 
introduction of a numerous claſs 
of nervous ailments, in a great 
meaſure unknown to our an- 


ceſtors, but which now prevail 


univerſally, and are complicated 
with almoſt every other aft 
The bodies of men are enfeebled, 
enervated, and it is not uncommon 
to obſerve very high degrees of 
irritability under the external ap- 
arance of great ſtrength and ro- 
buffneß. The N pal- 
ſies, cachexies, fies, and all 
thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from 
laxity and debility, are, in our 
days, endemic every where; , 


Nor do they admit of the | 
ſame antiphlogiſtic method of cure, 


tem Þ 
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th hitertcs, which uſed to be pe- 


cullar £0 the women, as the name 


ire indicates, now attzcks both 
ſexes indiicriminately. It is evi- 
dent, that fo great a revolution 
could not be cFe&cd, without the 
concurrence c many cauſes; but 
amongſt theſe, I apprehend the 
preſent general uſe of tea, holds 
the firſt and principal rank. The 
ſecond place may, perhaps, be al- 
lotted to e::ceis in ſpirituous li- 
quors. This pernicious cuſtom, 
in many infances at leaſt, owes 
its riſe to the former, which by 
the lowneis and depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits it occaſions, renders it almoſt 
neceſſary to have recourſe to what 
is cordial and exhilerating. And 


| hence proceed thoſe odious and 


diſgraceful habits of intemperance, 
with which too many of the ſofter 


| ſex of every degree are now, alas! 


chargeable.” 


A 4 * - 


* 


Peiſancus bite of the Rattle-Snake 
curable. Part of a Letter from 
the late Dr. Witt, of German 
Traun, in Prnſylvania, to Peter 
Collinſon, Eygr. 


Ih the depth of winter, the 


bite of the rattle ſnake is in 
this province as harmleſs as the 
prick of a pin. And in the height 
of ſummer, the poiſon may be ſuck- 
ed cut with the mouth, either by 
the perſon bitten or by a bye ſland- 
er, in ſuch a manner as to prevent 


death, till other more powerful re- 


medies can be applied; and that 


without the leaſt dan ger either to 
the one or the other, provided the 
— 7 the mouth 5 perfectly 
= | 


Indeed, in very hot weather, in 
the province of Maryland, where 
the poiſon is much more venomous 
than it is here, if a perſon happens 
to be bitten half a mile from a 
houſe, and he cannot himſelf come 
at the wound to ſuck it, nor 1s 


within call of any one elſe for aſ- 


fiſtance, he may as well he down 
upon the ſpot and die, for he wall 
certainly expire before he 
home; but, on the contrary, if he 
can reach the punQure with his 
mouth, nothing is more eaſy tocure, 
even in that hot climate. 
In this province, I have cured 
ſeveral, by only ſtamping a bit of 
the root of the plant (of which I 
ſent you a ſpecimen, with the ſeed *®) 
and infuſing it in wine, and giving 
it inwardly, and at the ſame time 
applying a cataplaſm to the part 
affected, made of the bruiſed leaves 
of the ſame plant. | 
With this ſimple remedy, the 
cure is often accompliſhed, if the 
weather be 'moderate, even after 
the patient has been ſome days bit- 
ten, without any cther application 
than barely ſucking the wound. 
This is ſo well known in the 
neighbourhood where I live, that 
no- body is in the leaſt dread about 
it, and there is no inſtance that I 
know of, where the bite of the rattle 


ſnake has evef proved mortal, where 


proper aſſiſtance was at hand. 

As to the faſcinating power of 
rattle ſnakes I firmly 1 ou it; 
but the vulgar notion of their bit- 
ing their prey and ſuffering it to 
die before they devour it, deſerves 
no credit; they never bite their prey 
at all ; if they did, they would 
ſurely deſtroy themſelves their 
own poiſon; for wherever they bite, 


* The Prenanthes of Miller's DiGionary, edit. 6. Ne. 4. walg. Dr. 


Witt's Rattle-ſnake root. 
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if are-kept from water, they 
will die, of the poiſon that is ſpilt 
about their mouths. 


— 2 — 


— 


Medicinal properties of diſtilled Vi- 
negar. By Dr. Cook. 


V Inegar is a vegetable acid, 
yet no production of nature 
but a creature of art. It is made 
by a double fermentation, is a ſub- 
ſtance ſui generis, and not to be 
matched by the natural acid juices 
of any vegetable; whether oranges, 
lemons, citrons, crabs, barberries, 
&c. nor by thoſe of minerals, whe- 
ther vitriol, ſulphur, &c. from all 


which it differs almoſt as much as 


from any thing elſe: true, it 1s 
acid upon the tongue like them ; 
but inſtead of coagulating, as others 
do, it liquifies the blood. It is 
antipeſtilential ; it ſuddenly cures 
drunkenneſs, ſurſeits, and does 
many things, both as a medicine in- 
ternally, and externally uſed, be- 
ſides, ſerving for a menſtruum 
which the others will not do. 
Wherefore native acids are im- 
properly ſaid to be natural vine- 
gars, becauſe when diſtilled, they 
afford nothing but a rapid water ; 
whereas it is the property of a vine- 
gar, to yield an acid ſpirit by diſ- 
tillation, which the others will not. 
The ſtronger the wine, the ſtron- 
ger the vinegar made therefrom. 
But to ſpeak further of the me- 
dical virtues of vinegar. It is an 
acid, volatile, penetrating, unc- 
tions liquor, that makes an effer- 
veſcence with alkalies, cools the 
human body, prevents the ill ef- 
fects of drunkenneſs therein, great- 
ly excites and refreſhes the brain, 
pirits or nerves, and prevents all 
manner of corruption and putre- 
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faction, much fitter for a fever 
cordials made of flat —_— 
not too dear, it is excellent to ex. 
tinguith fire, even out of the body 
as well as in it. I have diſperſe 
an incipient phlegmon with em. 
bracating the part with ſpirits of 
wine and vinegar, and prevented 
its coming to ſuppluration. 
In ſhort, it 1s an attenuating, 
ſudorific, diuretic, abſterſive, and 
a powerful allayer of inflammat. 
ons, and a preſent remedy in 
pletic and lethargic diſorders. It 
15 good to quench thirſt, and make 
gargles with, to ſcour the mouth 
and throat. 15 | 
Scarce. any thing is more atte- 
nuating or inciting, than vinegar 


boiled up with honey, and dilmed | 


with a due proportion of water, 
wherefore it 15 highly uſeful in the 
ſmall- pox, plague, running and 
billious fevers, where the blood 
and juices are too thick and viſcid, 
or where the humours tend to pu- 
tre faction; and when thus pre- 
ared, and taken down warm, it 
ikewiſe proves an uſeful diapho- 
retic, or procurer of ſweat, an eva- 
cuation very neceſſary and reliev. 
ing in mot fevers. _-:--. 

Hence Dioſcorides and Then 
phraſtus, two ancient Greek bota- 
niſts and philoſophers, the laſt of 
whom was diſciple to Plato and 
Ariſtotle, greatly recommend the 
uſe of vinegar in many acute ca- 
ſes, as particularly in a pleuriſy, 
the peripneumony, diſtempers from 
all vegetable — mineral poiſons, 
and the bites of venemous crea- 


' tures, even that of the mad dog: 


nay, it has been lately found — 
abroad, that drinking vinegar plen- 
tifully has cured that terrible di- 
caſe, even after the hydraphobia 
has ſeized the patient, when 5 


means alone. 
in time of a plague, (which God 
preſerve our nation from, as he 
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ally all hopes of help or recovery 
was given over, Its ſtimulating 
rirtue appears from hence, that it 
immediately raiſes ſuch as are lan- 
guid, lethargic, and apo lectic. 
more powerfully than the ſcent of 
the ſpirit of harts-horn, ſal-am- 
moniac, &c. for which purpoſe, 
only dip a linen rag therein, and 
apply it cloſe to the mouth and 
nottrils, by which means you may 


' recover perſons from fainting fits, 


and preſerve them from falling 


into them; it is an excellent anti- 


dote againſt opium, both outward- 
ly applied and inwardly taken, 


and will ſeldom fail in the ſyncope, 


or even in convulſions and hyſteric 
fits; inſtead of volatile alkaline 


' ſpirits, which can be uſed but in 


a ſmall quantity at a time, and not 
always at hand. Sprinkle them 
well with vinegar, and you will 
foon ſee the difference; it is good 
outwardly applied for the head- 


| ach alſo. In ſhort, it is ſo good 


an antiphlogiſtic, or ſo powerful a 
medicine in caſes of inflammation, 
ruaning fevers, phlegmons, &c. 
that we are hardly poſſeſſed of its 
ual. For this purpoſe it is moſt 
in all acute caſes, and parti- 
cularly, being mixed with honey 
in phthiſies, and other conſump- 


tions, or corruptions of the body. 


It alſo proves a wonderful and ſafe 
ſudorific; being of a refrigerating 
nature, and therefore highly pro- 
per to be given in inflammatory 

ers, wherein it is ſoeffectual, that 
when no other medicines can pro- 
cure a ſweat, this ſeldom fails; 
wherefore, I am a great friend to 


vinegar and cold water in ſuch fe- 


vers, and have carried them off 
ſoon by ſweating, through their 
Vinegar is excellent 


fit for eve 


has for above a whole century paſt) 
a longer ſpace of time than uſual, 
wherefore Silvius took two ſpoon- 
fuls of it every morning before he 
viſited his patients, and while he 
did ſo, remained free from eve 
ſymptom of the diſtemper; but if 
he miſſed taking his doſe beſore he 
ventured abroad, he was generall 
ſeized with a pain in his head. 
And Diembroock, gave it with 
great ſucceſs in that violent plague 
at Nimeguen, wherein, as a moſt 
ſkillful phyſician, he was diligent- 
ly employed. | 

But as there 1s no medicine, 
though ever ſo good, that is alike 
thing, ſo here vinegar 
is miſapplied by ſome ſurgeons in 
caſes of broken bones, they gene- 
rally imbrocating the part, and 
dipping their bandages in vinegar, 
with a view to prevent inflamma- 
tion. So far their reaſoning is 
right, but they little conſider that 
vinegar is ſuch a powerful reſol- 
vent, that it will not only retard 
the conſolidation of the new callus, 
but even render ſoft an old one, 
conſequently is — where any 


callus 1s concern 


The Opinion of his Majeſty's Phy/i- 
clans ( geons, given Jan. 
23, 1768, in regard to Meſſrs. 
Sutton's practice in Inoculation, 
in Conſequence of a Letter from 
Sir John Pringle ; dated London, 
May 6, 1767, to Mr. Brady ar 
Bruffels ; and another from Count 
Kaunitz Rittburg, dated Vienna, 
December 17, 1767, to Count Sei- 
lern, Ambaſſador from the Empreſs 
Dueen, to the Ming of Great-Britain. 
London, Jan. 23, 1768. 
T\ HE phyſicians and ſurgeons 
of the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, in cbedience to his W * 
lor. 
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lord chamberlain, have peruſed, 
and duly contidercd two letters de- 
hvered to them; one from count 
Kaunitz to count Seilern, dated 
Vienna the 7th of December, 
1767; the other from Sir John 
Pringle, to Mr. Brady at Bruſſels, 
dated London the 6th of May, 
1767, upon the ſubject of the in- 
oculation of the ſmall-pox. 

They humbly beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that no report whatſoever, 
in reſpe& to the general ſucceſs 
of inoculation in this country, 
can greatly exceed the truth ; 
that for many years paſt, ſcarce 
one in a — 4 has failed under 
the inoculated ſmall-pox, even be- 
fore the time of the Suttons, where 
the patients have been properly 


pre ared before, and rightly treat- 


ed during the eruption, with re- 
ſpect to external heat, diet, cool - 
ing and opening medicines. 
hat by a ſteady obſervance of 
theſe rules, and by a much freer 
uſe of the open * even cold air, 
than was formerly known in this 
country, Meſſrs. Suttons and others, 
have communicated the ſmall- pox, 
with = great ſucceſs ; and have 
thrown ſome new lights upon the 
ſubject of inoculation, particularly 
with reſpect to the expoſing of pa- 
tients to the open air; that the 
inoculators in England, in general, 
have adopted this method, and ex- 
perience the ſucceſs of it daily. 
That they are of opinion, that 
the great ſucceſs of Meſſrs. Sut- 
tons, is to be attributed to the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the expoſi- 
tion to colder air, from a judici- 
ous treatment, and the due obſer- 
vance of ſome other rules, which 
have uſually been followed in this 
country before, and not to any pe- 
culiar noftrum, or ſpecific remedy. 
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That they have no doubt, but 
that the method of inoculation 
practiſed in England with ſuch un; 
verial ſucceſs, would be as fue. 
ceſsfal at Vienna, provided the 
inoculaticn was performed with 
the fame ſkill and prudence, and 
the patients were equally ſubmif. | 
five to the rules direfted., 
In anſwer to the extract from 
Sir John Pringle's letter, t 
leave to make the following ob. 
ſervations: it is ſaid, that the 
number of puſtules on the whole 
body of a patient inoculated by 
Sutton, does not exceed one hun- 
dred, or two hundred at mof, 
commonly not a dozen: if it i 
meant that the number of puſtule: 
can be determined, and that 
will never exceed two hu 
they beg leave to obſerve, that 
this is not an exact repreſentation 
of the caſe; 4 — 
ve uently happen the 
— — 2 not be 
more than a dozen, yet fome- | 
times, though very rarely, they 
_ greatly exceed two hun- 


| It is faid, that 28 not 
require his patients to keep in 
doors : this paſſage to imply, that 
it is at the option of the patients 


whether they will go out or no; 


but the truth is, they are ftriftly 
enjoyned to go abroad, and to ex- 
ſe themſelves to the open ar. 
tis ſaid, that Sutton has inoculated 
| patients without loſing one, 
They are not able to aſcertam the 
number that he has inoculated, 
but believe he has not always been 
ſucceſsful, though he has failed ſo 
very ſeldom, that they do ud! 
think that it ought to be 
as any objection to his method. 
» 
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when Sutton is called to people 
in the natural ſmall-pox, who 
are in danger, and at the height, 
or critis of the diſtemper, the 
ſirlt thing that he does to relieve 


them, is to expoſe them to the 


open air; to carry them into 
it, if it be poſũble, and this even 
in the winter; and if they are not 


in a condition to be removed, he 


orders all the windows and bed- 
curtains to be thrown open. They 
apprehend this practice has been 
found unſucceſsful. 

The Suttons are undoubtedly, in 
ſome reſpects improvers in the art 
of inoculation, but by applying 
their rules too generally, and by 
their not making a proper allow- 
ance for the difference of the con- 
ſtitutions, have frequently done 
harm. All their improvements, 
have been adopted by other inocu- 
lators, and in the hands of theſe, 
the art ſeems to be carried to 
very great perfection. 


Signed, 


W. Duncan 


* Wintringham \ Phyſicians tm 


Warren 


J the king. 


king. 


— ———— 
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AAguments againſt the Tnoculation of 


_ Children in early Infancy. B 
Thomas Percival, U B. P. R. 8. 


HE advantages ariſing from 


inoculation are now ſo univer- 


fally acknowledged, that arguments 


in ſupport of it are entirely unneceſ- 
ſary. The rapid progreſs it hath 
made affords the ſtrongeſt preſump- 
tion in favour of its ſafety and uti- 


lity; and the well atteſted accounts 


to diſcoura 


which we day read of the a- 
mazing ſucceſs with which it is 
practiſed, juſtly remove every pre- 
judice againſt it, whether political 
or religious. The patrons of ino- 
culation, therefore, have nothing 
to fear from its avowed enemies, 
if any ſuch there be; but they 
have the utmoſt reaſon to guard 
againſt the miſtaken zeal of its 
friends, which is more dangerous 
to its real intereſt than oppoſition 
itſelf. Credulity, faſhion, the love 
of novelty, and a propenſity to ruſh 
from one extreme to another, are 
principles which the gene- 
rality of mankind ; and how un- 
favourable theſe have been to the 


advancement and perpetuity of im- 


provements, might be demonſtrat- 
ed by numerous examples. That 
the artificial method of communi- 
cating the ſmall pox, ſo happily in- 
pr gy 2 ſt 9 — here - 
after be a to this diſgraceful 
liſt, every ſincere advocate for it 
ſhould exert his warmeſt endeavours 
the wanton levity 
with which it is at preſent in many 
places adopted. For it requires 
not the ſpirit of prophecy to fore- 
tel, that the indiſcriminate uſe of 
remedies, exceſs in the cooling 
regimen, and the total diſregard ro 


age, temperament, and habit of 


body, will in the iſſue ſubvert the 
—_—_— and check the p 
of one of the moſt important diſ— 
coveries in the whole circle of phy- 
ſick. 
In a late excellent work, pub- 
liſhed by a reſpectable ſociety of 
phyſicians in London, Dr. Matty 
hath inſerted an eſſay on the ad- 
vantages uf very early inoculation. 
He propoſes that people ſhould 
be induced by perſiaſion, and by 
other encouragements if neceflary, 
| 0k 
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to inoculate their children as ſoon 
as poſſible after their birth. And 
this appears to him to be the max:- 
mum to which the art of ingraft- 
ment can be brought, both with 
reſpe& to individuals and to the 
public. But the doctor's reaſon 
in ſupport of his hypotheſis is more 
ingenious and plauſible, than ſolid 
and ſatis factory; and, I apprehend, 
the practice he recommends would 
contderably diminiſh the benefits 
. from inoculation, and would 
be of dangerous and fatal conſe- 


uences to mankind. I ſhall en- 


eavour therefore to point out the 
diſadvantages which would attend 
the ingraftment of new-born chil- 
dren ; and ſhall afterwards make 
ſome ſtrictures on Dr. Matty's ar- 
gument in favour of it. 
I. The number of diſeaſes to 
which infants are incident, render 
them unfit ſubjects for inoculation. 
HFippocrates, two thouſand years 
ago, remarked Ætatibus morbiffimi 
ſunt juniores. And when we confi- 
der the great and ſudden changes, 
both external and internal, which 
they undergo at birth, the laxity 
— wonderful delicacy of their 
frame, and their extreme irritabili- 


ty perhaps depending upon it, the 


copiouſneſs of the glandular ſe- 
cretions, with the dificulty of pre- 
ſerving that equilibrium, the leaſt 
deviation from which affects them, 
it is matter of real aſtoniſhment, 
that life itſelf can be ſupported, 
under a ſeries of ſuch apparently 
unfavourable circumſtances. 
SG⸗carce hath the little ſtranger 
been uſhered into the world, but 
he diſcovers ſigns of indiſpoſition, 
by his reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, crying, 
and vomiting; by the ſwelling of 
his belly, and ſometimes by con- 
vulſions. Theſe ſymptoms ariſe 
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from the load of meconium, wig 
which the ſtomach and bowels a» 
oppreſſed, and generally cp 


when thoſe organs have been yew. | 


5 evacuated. The jaundice next 
ucceeds, and is ſometimes com- 
plicated with a very acrimoniog 
ſtate of the fluics, as appear 
the eruption of little red 
with which the ſkin is every where 
loaded. The thruſh, watery gripes, 
and convulſions, obſerve no 
lar order of time, but attack mo 
infants either ſingly or collective. 
ly, according as they are more or 
_ obnoxious to the cauſes whick 
ace them. The quick growth 
bf children in the 6k period af. 
ter birth, is likewiſe a ſource of 
numerous ailments; notwithſtand- 
ing the proviſion which nature 
hath made to guard againſt the in 
conveniences re:ultiny irom it, by 
the laxity of the glandular ſyſtem. 
The ſudden application of the 
fetus, in 2 matrix of — mother, 
is truly ſurpriſing. Dr. Hervey 
— that 15 — deer kind l. 
obſerved the punctum ſalient, on 


19th or 2oth of November. On the 


21ſt he ſaw the vermiculus or em- 


bryo of the animal; and on the 
27th the fœtus was ſo perfect, that. 


the male might be diſtinguiſhed 


from the female; the feet were- 
formed, and the hoofs were clo- 
growth muſt be 
aſcribed to the ſoft and yielding 
ſtructure of the foetus, to the plen- 


ven. This rapid 


ty of nutrition it receives, to it 


exemption from all diſch „and 
P arges n 
of its little heart. And as molt of | 


to the proportionably ſtrong 


theſe cauſes continue to exert then 
influence after birth, though in a 
leſs degree, the increment of the 
young animal proceeds apace, and 
the redundancies are formed, which 

1 


pul, 
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in a healthy ſtate are carried off by 
one or other of the glandular ex- 
cretions. But a deficiency or ac- 
cels in any of theſe, neceſſarily 
produces diſeaſes, 
feeble, delicate, and irritable ſub- 
jets, the equilibrium cannot long 
be preſerv If. they are defec- 
tive, all the complaints which 


-ariſe from plenitude enſue; the 


child grows feveriſh, dull, and 
comaſtoſe, his ſtomach is diſorder- 
ed, his bowels are oppreſſed with 
wind, and if his belly be conſti- 

he falls into convulſions. 
On the other hand, if they are ex- 
ceſſire, a diarrhæ is produced, ap- 
thz, and ſevere gripes ſucceed, 
and the violent irritation ſeldom 
fails to occaſion epileptic fits. 
From this ſhort view of the firſt 
period of infancy, I think it muſt 
appear evident, that inoculation 
is ill adapted to that tender ſeaſon 
of life, Nature, weak and feeble 
as ſhe then is, can ſcarcely ſtrug- 


wit: the diſeaſes to which 


the is ordinarily expoſed: it 1s 
therefore equally cruel and unjuſt, 
to add to the number with which 
hhe is already oppreſſed. For it 
is demonſtrable from the bills of 
mortality, that two thirds of all 


who are born, live not to bo two 


years old; and I think it is more 
than probable, that a conſiderable 
proportion of theſe die under the 
age of fix weeks. 

2. The fears and anxiety of the 


mother, excited at a time when her 


frength hath been exhauſted by 
the pains of labour, and when 
every uneaſy impreſſion ſhould be 
cautiouſly avoided, cannot fail to 
jure her milk. And this is a 


And in fuch 


powerful objection to the early en- 


graftment of infants. If a hired 


nurſe be employed, her milk may 
diſagree with the child, ſhe may 
fall into ſome diſeaſe during the 
time of inoculation, may be guilty 
of exceſs in eating or drinking, 
or may be under the influence of 
violent paſſions; each of which 
will aggravate the ſymptoms, and 
increaſe the danger of the artifi- 
cial diſtemper, under which the 
infant labours. | 

3. It has heen obſerved by a 
very able and experienced prac- 
titioner, that young children 
have uſually a larger ſhare of 
puſtules from inoculation, than 
thoſe who are a little further ad. 
vanced in life: and that from this 
circumſtance ſo many have died, 
as to diſcourage the ice of in. 
_ the ſmall- pox on ſuch de. 
icate ſubjects. This fact is not 
eaſy to be explained. Whether 
the greater irritability of infants, 
ſubjeQ themſelves to be more af. 


fected with the ingrafted mia/ma, 


than children of three or four 
years old; or whether the — 4 
8 to _ they are liable, 
owing to the 1 bl 
ter Cath of i fluids, 
will not preſume to determine, 
Both cauſes may | wp conſpire 
to produce this effect: the former 
by exciting a quicker and increaſed 
contraction of the heart and vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtem; the latter, affording a 
more cepious pabulum for the va- 
riolus ferment. 
4. A conſiderable number of 
thoſe whodie of the natural diſeaſe, 
before the expulſion of the variolus 
eruption, are infants or very young 


ti. — 
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children“. This does not arilz, 
as Dr. Kirkpatrick ſuppoſes, from 
the extreme weakneſs of the vi 
vitæ of infants; for the contracti- 
on of their hearts 15 proportion- 
ably ſtronger than in 1 as the 
quickneſs of their growth evinces, 
but from the high degree of irri- 
tability, with which their nervous 
ſyſtem is endued. Hence the con- 
vulſive paroxyſms which often pre- 
cede the appearance of the puſtu- 
les, and which, though regarded 
by Sydenham has no unfavourable 
ſign, are always alarming, and 
when they happen to very young 
infants are frequently fatal. 

5. If ſuch a number of puſtu- 
les ſhould break out in the mouth 
or throat, as to obſtruct ſuction, the 
- diſeaſe in all probability would 
prove fatal. Even a few pocks in 
_ thoſe parts are highly troubleſome 
and dangerous to infants; for be- 
ſides the pain and reſtleſſneſs which 
they produce, they often termi- 
nate in ill conditioned ulcers.+ 

6. Theſe who are affected with cu- 
taneous diſeaſes, have been gene- 
rally regarded as unfavourable ſub- 
jects for inoculationf. 
therefore, which is ſeldom unat- 
_ tended with eruptions on the ſkin, 
muſt be an improper period for re- 


ceiving the ſmall pox by ingraft- 


ment. . 

7. The thickneſs of the tegu- 
ments of infants, which ariſes 
from the quantity of fluids inter- 
poſed between their fibres, by 
which the ſkin is rendered ſoft and 
cedematous to the touch, and 
their perſpiring leſs than children 


Infancy 


_ 565 
v. 37 are capable of uſing exereiſe, 
are further objections to very ear, 
ly inoculation. | 

$. But the moſt forcible argu- 
ment againſt this practice, is de- 
duced from the ill ſucceſs which 
hath attended infant inoculation 
in general. For it appears by Dr. 


Jurin's account of the progreſs of 


inoculation in Great-Britain, from 


1721 to 1726, and by Dr. Scheuch- 
zer's continuation of it to 1728, 


that out of twenty-four children 
under one year old, who receiv- 
ed the ſmall pox by ingraſtment, 
two died ; and four out of thirty- 


four, betwixt one and two years 


of age. | 
Having thus pointed out ſome 
of the principal objections to the 


early inoculation of infants, I ſhall 
make a few remarks on Dr. Matty's 


ingenious eflay in favour of it. 
After enumerating the advantages 
which infancy has with regardto 
the ſmall pox, the doctor ſums, up 
the whole, by ſaying, ** If there 
is a period in which the machine 
is in a perfeQ ſtate, it certainly is 
immediately before it begins to be 
ſpoiled, or at the firſt period af- 
ter nativity.” - This aſſertion, [ 
apprehend, is repug::ant to reaſon, 
anatomy, and experience. It ſeems 
to be a general law of nature, that 
all organiſed bodies ſhould advance 


by progreſſive ſtages, to the acme 
or tate of perſection; and ſhould 
then decline by the ſame regular 


gradation. A plant, when it firſt 
ſprings out of the ground, is frail 


and tender, by degrees the ftem 


thickens, the leaves expand them- 


— 


* Kirkparrick's Aualuſſs. 
+ Vid. Schultz an Incculatiom. 


1 Vid. Juriu's account of Ingculation. 
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nee, the juices are concccted, 


e lower Opels, the ford 15 ſorun- 
cd, ripened end med; and when 
the ccc allgned it by tne ſore- 
reian creator, is thus acchm pliſhed, 
i: drops, wither, nd falls into 
J.cav. The animal werd furniſn— 
es 1:11 more ſtriking proofs of the 
truth of this oblervation. And I 
know nothing which contributes 
more to the beauty and harmony 
of tlic univerſe, or aForids a more 
admirable diſplay of the wiſdom of 
its great author, than the order 
and un' formity with which theſe 
ſucce ive changes are carried on, 
among it the di:te rent Claſiee of be- 
ings. 

From the reſearches of anato- 


miſts into the flrutute of the hu- 


man body, it is cvident that our 


machine in infancy, 15 compa- 


ratnely extremely imperſec, that 
its parts are diſproportioned, 


thoſe functions, which ther are 


deſtined in future lite to periorm. 


The bead of a nes horn child, 
bears a much larger pidpor tion to 
the bulk of his body), than that 
ef an adult; the former being as 
one to three, the latter only as one 


to eight. Aud tits jorned to the 


remarkaiile luv its of the f dres in 
ntaney. i the reaſon perhaps Gt 


the encefve 10a bility with which 


the body i then enducd, and which 
love a foundation for numerous dif- 
eaſes. The liver and paucreas ar 


[OT 


organs incapable of 


ſo immenſely diſtended, as to fill 
up alwoit the whole cavity of the 
abdcmen ; and the copicuſneſs of 
their ſecretions, is equal to their 
bulk. The bile, cyilic and Rep: - 
tic, is almoſt inſipid, and ſo inert 
that it is incapable either of pro- 
moting digeſ. ion, cr neutraliſir g 
thoſe acidities which the weakne is 
of the ſtomachs, and the aceſcency 
of the food of infants, generate 
in the primæ via. Hence proba- 
bly ariſe the crudities, flatulencv, 
gripes, apthæ, and convulſions to 
vhich children, at that tender age, 
are peculiarly expoſed. The heart, 
with reſpect to the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
is both ttronger and more bulky 
in infancy, than in aſter life.“ 
By this means, the blood is pro- 
pclled with greater force, and as 
the arteries at that period, haze 


leis firmneſs and denſity than the 


veius, as appears by Dr. Wintring- 
lizm's experiments, they are then 
moſt yielding and diſtenſile. And 
both theſe cauſes equally conſpire 
to promote and quicken the growth 
of the young animal. But wiſe 
and neceſſary as this proviſion of 
nature is, it 3 expoſes 
the inſant to all the dangers which 


ariſe from a plethora; and muſt be 


conſidered as a prefent imperfec- 
tion, however well adapted it may 
be to thoſe pregreſſive changes, 
v.hich advance Jim from child- 
hond to maturity. For by de- 
grees, the heart abates of its pro- 


— — — - —_ 


f By the curinus tal les 5 Dr. Bryan Rubinſen, it appears, that the 
aeg of the heart 2 1th reſpect to the wright ef the body, is E eater in a 
child then in a man, in the jrepertion of three 16 tave. That the quantty of 


f 0 1 . . . . . . 
lud ar lich ares throu2 the heart in @ given time, is greater in chil- 


cren than in grevn ledlies, in the: prepertien of 20 1 7, which is the 
prepertion of their prliv; in à minute; and that the welecity of the Bleed is 


Seater in a child than a nan, in the priferticn of £0 te 7. 
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portional force, and the arteries 
acquire the greateſt amplitude. 
At this period the moving powers 
of the machine are equally ballan- 
ced, and the body icems to enjoy 
for a while, a ſtate of reſt. But 
the delicate equilibrium cannot 
long be maintained: the heart 
grows feeble and languid, the ar- 
teries gradually contract them- 
ſelves, a venous plenitude enſucs, 
and old age cloſes the ſcene. 

But analogy may deceive us, 
the obſervations of anatomiſts may 
be doubtful ; experience however 
carries conviction along with 
It, and inconteſtibly demonſtrates 
that the human body, contrary to 
the aſſertion of Dr. Maty, is 
moſt imperfect in the firit period 


after nativity. For it is univerſal- 


ly acknowledged, that infancy is 
liable to a much greater variety 
of maladies than any other ſtage 


of life... This can ariſe only from 


the extreme delicacy of the ſtruc- 
ture, and diſproportion of the parts 
of newborn children: and both 
the cauſe and effect in this in- 
Rance, are marks of frailty and 
imperfection. 1 

« Conxulſions in young babes, 
ſays Dr. Maty, ſeem to be not 
ſo much a diſeaſe, as an indi- 
cation of ſome diſorder in the 
bowels, or the effort of nature 
to expel ſome enemy. The ob- 
ſervation is in general juſt; for 
I believe the true idiopathic con- 
vulſions happen very rarely. But 
though ſomewhat leis alarming on 
this account, theſe fits are always 
attended, in ſuch feeble and deli- 
cate ſubjects, with imminent dan- 
ger: « Many it is well known 

ave expired under them; while 
others who have ſtruggled through 


. — 
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leaſt by one. This \ = 
hath advanced in favour 
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with great difficulty, have been 
debilitated, and their faculties ſo 
impaired, that the effects have 
been perceptible during the re. 
maining part of their lives*.” 
nat diſpoſition in the in- 
teſtinal tube to excoriate, which 
ariſes from the too great aceſency 
of milk or vegetable aliments, is ea- 
lily corrected by magneſia, lime. 
water, oil, and by ſmall quanti- 
ties of broth or other animal food.” 
The remedies which Dr. Maty 
hath here puinted out, are y 
judicious and proper ; but their 
effects are much more uncertain 
than he ſcems to apprehend. The 
ailments of children are generally 
very complicated, and the indica- 
tions of cure are often doubtful 
and obſcure. In their irritable 
bodies, one ſymptom frequently 
brings on a variety of others, ſome. 
times connected with the original 
one, at other times, to all appear- 
ance, totally diſſimular. And 
theſe ſymptoms of ſymptoms, as 
they are termed, do not always 
ceaſe, when the cauſe which firſt 
produced them is removed. This 


every phyſician experiences, who i 


converſant with the diſeaſes of in- 
fants; and it neceſſarily occaſions, 
in his treatment of them a good 
deal of difficulty and confuſio wn. 
The multitude of diſorders, 

which children are liable to, ought 
certainly to induce us to atttempt 
leſſening the number of them, at 
ment which 
Dr. Maty 
of infant inoculation, I conſider 6 
one of the moſt powerful objections 

inſt it. But as I have before en- 
larged upon it, I ſhall in this place 
only obſerve, that the ſmall- pox 133 
diſtemper, to which children in the 


* Dirydai: or Jnoculation. 
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firſt period of life are very little 
erpeied; becauſe at that tender 

e they are neither in the way of 
infection, nor are they much diſ- 
poled to receive it. 

From the liſts of Dr. Jurin 
and Dr. Scheuchzer, Dr. Maty 
finds that g out of 273, 1. e. 1 out 
of zo inoculated under ſive years 


of age, died between the years 
1721 and 1728. But if the doctor 


had conſined himſelf, as he ought 
to have done, to the liſt of thoſe 
who died by inoculation under one 
year old, he would have found the 


$ proportion to be vaſtly greater, 


viz. no leſs than 1 in 12. But as 
even 1 in 30 is a great mortality, 
and as the operation in grown 
people during that period, appears 
to have carried off only 1 in 50, 
Dr. Maty endeavours to obviate 


that objection in the following, 


manner: As ſo many more 
children under five years, die of 
different diforders than at any 
other age, it is more than pro- 


dable that ſeveral, perhaps moſt 
of theſe nine, would have died 


though they had not been inocu- 


lated.” But I would a{kk the doc- 


tor, where is the juſtice or pro- 


priety, of ingraſting the ſmall 


„at a period when the riſque 
is ſo great of other dangerous diſ- 
tempers acceding to it? for flight- 


y as this artificial diſeaſe is now 
regarded, it is of itſelf ſufficient 
for the- feeble powers of nature, 
mearly infancy to fruggle with. 


The fecond part of Dr. Maty's 
eſſay diſplays the political advan- 
tapes w ich would accrue from 
the early inoculation of infants. 
But if it be evident from what 
had been advanced, that the prac- 
ace he recommends, is prejudi- 
Gal to individuals, it will require 


no arguments to prove that it muſt 
be equally ſo to the public. I can- 
not however forbear to expreſs my 
admiration of the benevolent, 
though chimerical expectation of 
the doctor, that by ingrafting the 
ſmall pox on every new born child, 
this loathſome and deſtructive diſ- 
temper, would, in leſs than half a 
century, be utterly extirpated. 
Happy would it be for us, ſays 
he, it this deſirable revolution 
could be brought about in our days, 
and if poſterity, remembring only 
the name of this fatal ſcourge, 
ſhould have it in their er to 
ſay! The ſmall pox, which like 
the leproſy of the ancients, is 
now only known by their deſcrip- 
tions, was in the twelfth century, 
ſpread all over Europe by igno- 
rant and enthuſiaſtic hands, and by 


a wiſer generation, extirpated in 


the eighteenth.” 

To conclude: Tl:ough infants 
are leſs proper ſubjects for receiv- 
ing the ſmall pox by ingraftment, 
than children a little further ad- 
vanced in life, yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that ſuch circumſtances may 
occur, as to render the inoculation 
of them highly expedient and ad- 
viſeable. In ſuch caſes, however, 
I think the age of two or three 
months, is preterable to the gone. 
Dr. Maty recommends. For it 
will then be too early to appre- 
hend any diſturbance from denti- 
tion ; and yet the child will have 
ſurmounted ſome of the diſeaſes 

uliar to the firit ſtage of his ex- 
iſtence. The chylopoictie organs 
will alſo by that time, have been 
ſo ſtrengthened by exerciſe and ha- 
bit, as to diſcharge their functions 
with ſome degree of regularity. 


But the fitteſt ſeaſon for inocula- 


tion, ſeems to be between the age 
P 3 2 
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of three and ſeven, in healthy 
children, and of four and ſeven in 
thoſe who are tender and delicate. 
The powers of nature are then ſuf- 
ficiently vigorous; perſpiration is 
free and copious, the irritability 
of the body is greatly diminiſhed; 
the viſcera are ſound and uvnob- 
ſtructed; the mind, though active 
and lively, is not diſturbed by vio- 
lent emotions; the teguments are 
properly extenuated ; andthe fibres 
2re neither too tenſe nor too lax 
for the variolus eruption. To theſe 
important advantages may be ad- 
ded, that at this age the child is 
both a proper ſubject fer pre- 
para:ory _—_ 
may be deemed neceſſary during 
the courſe of the diſtemper. It is 
no wonder therefore, that the prac- 
tice of inoculation is attended at 
this period with moſt ſucceſs. And 
it is ſeriouſly to be lamented, that 
the precious opportunity is not 
univerſally embraced. 


N 111 AS 


Reafens of the Mili neſi of the Small- 
Pox, by Ineculation. 


HERE does not ſeem to 


have been any ſatis factory 
reaſon offered to the public, why 
the ſmall-pox by inoculation 
proves almott always more mild 
and free from danger than when 
the infection is taken by the natu- 
ral way. The true one ſeems in- 
deed to be hinted at by the ſame 
— but not properly explain- 
ed. 

The foundation on which de- 
pends the difference between the 
natural and artificial fnail-pos, 
ſoems to be this, that to whatever 
ſenſihle part of the bedy the vari- 
oiohe n., tter is applied, ir Nur 


cines, and for ſuch as 
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produces a topical inflammation . 
that when the infection is taken 
in the natural way, it is taken ip 


with the air in reſpiration, and 


directly carried into contact with 


the lungs, irritating and produc- 


ing an mflammation in their ten- 
der ſubſtance; if the patient be oi 
a ſtrong and robuſt habit, a perip- 
neumony is the conſequence, in. 
dependent of the variolous fever. 
In many cafes of the ſmall- pox re. 


lated by authors we may obſerve 


peripneumonic ſymptoms ; and we 
believe a fatal conſumption, hath 


in ſome caſes carried off the pa 


tient. | 


But when the diſeaſe is cauſed 


by inoculation, the variolous mat- 
ter is applied to an external part, 


quite fre? from danger; yet in 
very irritable habits, a ſmart in- 
flammation and ulceration are 
ſometimes obſerved ; whilſt m 


others, that part ſhall ſcarce be 


diſcoloured. The effects of this 
practice are fo beneficial, that not |} 
cne out cf ſome hundreds die, and 

perhaps out of one hundred pat. 
_ ents, not above five of them ſhall 


have more than fiſty puſtules each. 
The inſection by inoculation 


rarely produces any other diſeaſes 


beſides the true variolous fever, 


whereas by the natural way, an 


inſlammatory one from a real pe- 
ripnuemeny ſeems often to be ſu- 
per- added. f 8 

In the natural ſmall-pox, great 
danger often accrues from a vi- 
lent affection cf the membrana 
ſchneidetiana, or membrane invett- 


ing the noſtrils, mouth, fauces, 


and all the parts dewn to the 
lungs and Romach. The inflam- 
mation and number of puſtules a 
fecting this part are ſometimes 
e great as to ſtop up the Pal, 
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in the noſtrils and throat, if great 
care be not taken, rendering re- 
ſpiration and deglutition extremely 
ifficult, ſometimes impoſſible. It 


has even ended in a fatal mortifi- 


cation of theſe parts, as has been 
related by Hoffman. Hence ap- 


pears the abſurdity of the Chineſe 
manner of inoculating ; but theſe 
ſ-raptoms ſeldom happen from the 
commen method of inoculation. 

It las been generally —_— 


that. the danger is altogether obvi- 


ated by abſtinence from animal 
food and ſtrong fermented liquors; 
by living for ſome time before 
inoculation upon vegetables, and 
by cleanſing the body with purges, 
eſpecially of the mercurial kind. 
The two firſt are always to be 


enjoined. Preparatory purges are 


likewiſe advifeable, but mercurials 
are not more efficacious (except 


perhaps in caſes of worms) and not 


always fo fafe as the milder ones ; 


25 to the noſtrams which ſome. 


pretend to give, % vu populu; 
decipi decipiatur. ig "OR : 


Extra of a Letter frem Dr. Wolf, 
of Warjaw, to Henry Baker, 
F. R. S. giving an Account o 

Trials made ævith di arent Medi- 

cines, reckoned the meſt gfecia in 
Caſes of canine Madneſs, on ele delt 
Perſaus bitten by a mad Moll. 


Dear Sir, Miu ſaꝛu, Sett. 26, 1707. 


1* the middle of April 1767, ſe. 


venteen people, and a great 


many cattle, were bitten in our 
neighbourhood, by a mad wolf. 


One of theie, an officer, was 
brought hither the ſame day, and 
the uſual treatment was 2dminiſter- 


ed to him by very able phyſicians 


and ſurgeons ; beſides which, he 


took the bark very copioully, with 


camphire. He continued well till 
the ſeventh week, when he be- 
came hydrophobious, and died in 
four days. a 

Eleven of the others applied to 
me, on the ninth day. Their 
wounds were all deeply ſcarified; 
diligently waihed, and fomented 
with vinegar, ſalt, and theriaca, 
and kept open till the Soth day, 


in thoſe who lived ſo long. Every 


two weeks they were blooded 
largely, and were purged every 
week with ſalts and jalap. Their 
diet was mokly vegetable, ard 
their drink whey and water. They 
all eat as much as could be got of 
the herbs 2:.:7rijjbva and angualli; 
flere phanices, and they all took of 
the puluis palmarij. The mujeus 
cinercus terreſtris could not be got, 
or elſe that would heave been pre- 
ſcribed alſo. Beſides the general 
treatment, | | 

Two were rubbed duily with Ji. 
unguenti nenpolitaxi, and had their 
purges with calom!, 

Two took every day of vine- 
gar Ziv. and of ind. pifarerts 
Ji}. alio at night 155. Jumouci 388. 

One took each dan of camphire 
4. xvi. with ſalt petie Ou. and 
at night JP. of rob. /ambuac;.. 

Iwo tœok mc H. xxiv. with 
cinnabar Dijſs. | 

Other two took /r. Gilis anne 
niet cum cale. Vic. puratt, from 40 


to 60 drops. 


And the laſt two took lis tar- 
tari criſtallini Dj. made by the in- 
ſtalization of /c/urio ſalis tartar:, 
with a little /firit. al ammanlaci. 

One of the tirſt two (who uſed 
the unguent. ncafoiit.) was ſeized 
with the fit af hydrophoby on the 
twenty-ſecond day, immediately af- 
ter being well purged with ca/7- 
mel. He was blooded coptoully, 

p 4 plurged 
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plunged abundantly in cold water, 
and ſeveral clyilers were admi- 
niſtered without effect. 'I'wo 
pounds of oil, and as much of 
driak, were poured d wn: v force: 
alſo penis lartari JJ. and hi 
Iſs. were given in three dotes. 
He then began to drink freely, hut 
died the thi: d day. | 

His companion then left off the 
uſe of mercury, and took of ihe 
elcum animale — 80 diops 
in a day, till he had taken Jvj. of 
the oil, which was all I had, and 
then went on with ir. /al. ammo- 
72 cum alcali vina, 100 drops 
a . 
1 One of thoſe who took the 
vinegar, fell fick the 33d day. 
He was immediately blooded, and 
vomited with zpecacuanha. I his 
man was too ſtrong to make ex- 

riments on by force; he refuſed 
every thing, and died the third 
day. His companion, an old man, 
began to be ſeized in the like 
manner; his blood ſtank intoler- 
ably, which in no other was ob- 
ſerved: he was purged with ſalts, 
took the merſule baljami prruviant, 
and drank lmenade. He recover- 
ed, and uſed afterwards /pir. /u/. 
ammoniaci, every day 1co*drops. 

The man who uſed the camphire 
fell ück the 23 day. He was 
thrice copiouſly blooded ; was 
plunged forcibly into the coldeſt 


water for the ſpace of two hours, 


and was nearly drowned. He was 
clyttered with effect. He himſelf 
forced down, with incredible aver- 
fivn and labour, a great deal of 
drink; by which he vomited more 
than fifty times abundance of 
frothy flime. He took ſeveral 
- ounces of oil, and ſeveral boluſſes 
of eum and caſter, ana, gr. iiij. 
2 effect, and died the fourth 
* 


| ging 4 
n 
None of thoſe ſive perſons who 
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A girl wha uſed the muſt with 
cinnabar fell ill the 62d day, and 
died the third day after. No far. 
ther attempt was made to ſave her 
lile, ſhe being then at a diſtance, 
Ter companion, a pregnant wo. 
man, then left off the muſk, and 
took inſtead thereof, Hir. ſalit an- 


mouiaci VN Us. 
A woman, who had taken no- 


thing, was ſcized with the hydro- 


phoby on the goth day. She ſuf. 
fered terribly in the night, but 


leſs in the day time. Beſides the 
uſual ſymptoms, the had great 
pain and ſwelling in her belly. In 
the ſpace of two days, ſhe drank 
about two bottles of brandy, but 


nothing elſe. I ordered her to 
mix the brandy with as much oil, 
and to take every day two boluſſes 


of 244um and cafter, by which ſhe 
rew better. She took, at the 


recovered. 


Aſter the Soth day, all the re- | 
maining people took thrice the 


turpcthum minerale, except the prey- 
nant woman, and they afterwards 


continued their alcaline medicines 
till the iooth day, A 

Now you ſee, my dear fir, that 
the bark, the mercury, the acids, 


the camphire, the muy, the fred 


ing on the moit ſamous herbs, the 


ſweating, the cura 2 


are no ſpecifics. I do not 


what to fay to the alcalies. The 
danger is not yet over, and there 


are fill four people, who uſed no- 


thing, in as good health as my 


patients. 
Of the cattle, eight dicd nearly 
with the ſame frightful ra 
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died quite loſt their right ſenſes : 
put they were all taiking without 
intermiſſion, praying, lamenting, 


deſpairing, curſing, ſighing, ſpit- 


ting a frothy ſaliva, ſcreaching. 
ſometimes belching, reaching, but 
rarely vomiting. Every member 
is convulſed by fits, but moſt vio- 
lently from the navel up to the 
breaſt and cſophagus. The fit 


comes every quarter of an hour. 
Te fauces are not red, nor the 


mouth dry. The pulſe 1s not at 


All feveriſh, and when the fit is 
orxer nearly like a found pulſe. 


The face grows pale, then brown, 
the fit almoſt black; 
the lips livid. The head 1s drow- 
ſy, and the cars tinggling, the 


_ urine limpid.—At laſt they grow 


weary ; the fits are leſs violent, 


'and ceaſe towards the end. The 


pulſe becomes weak, intermittent, 
not very quick ; they ſweat, and 
at lait the whole body becomes 


cold. They compoſc themſelves 


quictly as to get ſleep, and fo they 
expire. The blood let out a few 
hours before death appears good 


in every reſpe& 


A general obſervation was, that 


the lint and dreflings of the 


wound, even when dry, were 


always black, and even when the 
pus was very good in colour and 


appearance. 
I have formed no theory at all 
of this terrible diſeaſe ; perhaps 


the ſerum grows frothy. The duo- 


denum is ſurely the firſt and the 


moſt affected; but may be, as 
well from ſome irritation of the 


brain, as from ſharp ſerous li- 
quors in the duodenum. For if this 


was the cauſe, how could the diſ- 
eaſe begin after a ſtrong purgation, 


and continue after a copious vo- 
miting? Wherefore the irritation 


fits in the brain, or the whole 

maſs of ſerum is infected. 15 
Jan oc. | 

Worr, M. D. 


— — 


Ober vations on the Catarrhous Con- 
ſumption. By Charles Hall, M. D. 
Phyjician at Daventry, in Mor- 
thamptonhire. 


I T has been ſlightly obſerved by 
Dr. Huxham, and long before 
him by Dr. Chriſtopher net, 
in his Theatrum Tabidorum, that 
the proximate cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe is not always, as has been 
ſuppoſed, an abſceſs or tubercles 
formed in the lungs; but that it 
is ſometimes, and probably often, 
occaſioned by — very differ - 
ent affection of that organ; name- 
ly, a too great laxity of its ſecre- 
tory veſſels, by which a greater 
quantity of mucus is ſecreted than 
is requiſite to lubricate and defend 
the membranes of the bronchie 
and weficulz arree, which is the 

uſe of it; and of conſequence the 


body drained of its humours, and 


of that particular ſort too, which 
ſeems moſt proper to repair the 
unavoidable walle of the conſtitu- 
tion. 

Some time after I had ſeen this 
doctrine, I met with a caſe, which 
ſeemed to confirm it. A young 
woman, about eighteen years of 
age, who had been obſtructed for 
ten months, and had ſuffered 1 
hyſterical ſymptoms, complained 
— 4 very — — 


cough, with which ſhe expectorat- 
ed very largely. It could not, with 
any certainty be diſcovered, whe- 
ther the matter ſhe coughed up 
was purulent or mucus, chough 
ſeveral experiments were =_ 
| wi 
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with that view. 
appetite, conſiderable thirſt, * 


She had a bad 


ſweats, and hectic fever: her 
cheeks were fluſhed, and ſhe was 
emaciated to a great degree. At 
Arſt ſhe was treated as having an 
ulcer in her lungs, but without 
any benefit, and rather with an 
I of all her ſymptoms. 
She then had ſeveral vomits, and 
ſmall doſes of antimonial medi- 
eines, which had fo good an ef- 
feR, that within three weeks her 
cough and ſpitting were greatly 
cm ſhe 1 fleſh gal, — 
was in a little time aſter perfectly 
recovered of all her complaints. 
Now it can hardly be believed, 
. that this patient had actually an 
ulcer in her lungs; for if it had been 
ſo, it muſt have been a very large 
one, to have yielded the preat 
2 of matter ſhe expectorat- 
ed; and that a large ulcer ſhould 
have been healed in fo ſhort a 
time, is equally hard to be ima- 

med: yet the ſymptoms were 
. I ſuppoſe would, by moſt 
phyficians, have been judged truly 
pkthifical. But if we ſuppoſe that 
the ſputum, and other tymptoms 
_ proceeded from the too great laxity 
of the veſſels, and the ſpincters of 
their orifices, we can eaſily con- 
ceive how the vomits, by their 
violent and repeated concuſions, 


ped up the matter from the 


Jungs, and gave an opportunity 
to its veſſels of contracting and 
recovering their tone; by which 
the immoderate ſecretion of tlie 


mucus was ſtopped, and the ſymp- 


toms depending thereon removed. 

But this opinion does not only 
reſt on probable conjectures, occa- 
fioned by reaſoning on caſes like 
that I have juſt related, but may 
be ſupported by diſſections; of 
which many may be found in the 
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collectors of them, which, (thou 

they did not attend to it) fully 
ſhow that ſymptoms like thoſe, 3. 
riſing from ulcerated lungs, are 
produced by the affection above. 
mentioned. Bennet relates, tha: 


upon opening the body of a perſon 


who had gone through a ſeries of 
Phthiſical ſymptoms, the lungs ap. 
peared every where ſound, but fo 
and not at all elaſtic. Moryapni 
in his large work De ſedibus er cauf 
morborum, Fc. gives ſeveral fimi 
inſtances. But Dr. D'Haen, who 
made his diſſections with more at- 
tention to this ſubject (though nat 
with a view of eftabliſhing this 
doctrine but another, viz. that pus 
might be generated in the blood) 
aſſures us, that he had found a 
great number of ſuch cafes, all 
which he demonſtrated to his pu- 
pils. He relates r the 
caſe of a woman, whom — 
ſo far gone in a conſumption, 

he received her into the hoſpitul, 
rather to aflord ker a comfortable 


place to die in, than with any hopes 


of curing her, and to have an op- 
portunity of 3 to the ſtudents 
an inſtance of the lungs being al- 
moſt deſtroyed : which he conclud- 


ed mult be certainly the caſe, frem 


the vaſt quantity of yellow, green- 
iſh, and groſs matter which ſhe 
had ſpit vp for a long time before, 
and continued to do till her death. 
Upon examining carefully the 


lungs, he was ſurprized no ulcer 


could be found ; but they wu a 
fungous-like appearance, and were 
not collapſed, which is a proof of 


their having loft their elaſticity or 


wer of contraction. 
2 is not difficult to conceive ſuch 
an increaſed diſcharge of mucm: 
ſince we actually ſee in the co 
an inſtance of it from the _ 
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of the ſame membrane: and it is 
as eaſy to underſtand how it occa- 
nons ſemptoms ſimilar to thoſe of 
an ulcer of the lungs: as groſs 
cxoectoration reſembling pus, dif- 
cult breathing, marcor, and hec- 
tic fever. Ihe matter diſcharged 
in a coryza has frequently the ap- 
earance of digeſted pus. The load 
ac the breaſt proceeds from the great 
quantity of matter diſtending the 
lian hi, Oc. The hectic fever 
2nd marcor are no more than what 
enerally attend other immoderate 
iſcharges, as in the diabetes, fluor 
albus, gonorrhiea, tabes dorſalis, 
"oY | | 
 L>veral authors, as has been 


mentioned above, have ſuſpected 
this cauſe of a cozfumption ; but 


not heing fully convinced of 1t, 
they have not attempted to give 
tae diaguoſtie figns, nor have they 
propoſed any method of cure. As 
the inveiligating the cauſes of diſ- 
eaſes is of little uſe without theſe, 
mall endeavour at them, but 
am at the ſame time ſenſible of 
being unequal to the taſk, as not 
aaving opportunities, enough of 
examining dead bodies, by which 


| enly, after having carefully ob- 


ſerred all the ſymptoms the pati- 
ents underwent in the —_ of 
their illneſs, certain pathognomic 
ügns can be eſtabliſhed. 

From what has been ſaid of the 


great reſemblance between the 


ſymptoms ariſing from an ulcer 
of the lungs, and this relaxation, 
it appears they muſt be very diffi- 
cultly diſtinguiſhed ; though it is 
very common, if the expectoration 
has in any degree a purulent, ap- 
pcarance, and is accompanied by 
a wailing of the habit, to conclude 
a once that there is an ulcer of 


the lungs. Indeed it only ſeems 


neceiiary to a compleat di 

to be able to difcover == 
from mucu;; unleſs we fup 
with Dr. Haen, that pus might be 
generated in the blood without an 
viccr. But though ſeveral methods 
of cxamining it have been thought 
ot, yet I fear we fall do often miſ- 
take one for the other. 'True 

is ſid to fink in ſalt water, = | 
that depends in a great meaſure on 
its being free of air bubbles. Mr. 
Gaber's experiments ſhew that it 
coagulates by heat, or with alco- 
hol and acids. But mucus by the 
ſame experiments may be made to 
do the ſame. The fœtid ſmell of 
pus, when thrown on the fire, is to 


thoſe who have been long accuſ- 
tomed to make theſe trials, a more 


certain critericn. Mucus expec- 
toration 15 generally more infipid, 


ſometimes a little ſweetiſh, and 


uſually more eaſily raiſed, and of 
a longer continuace. Other fi 
may be taken from the abſence of 
ſuch ſymptoms as more conſtantly 
attend a collection of pus, as vague 
horripilations ſucceeded by ſweat. 
A elcan tongue, and the white of 
the eye being of a bluiſh caſt like 
mother of pearl, are ſaid by ſome 
to be certain ſigns of pus. The 
woman whoſe hittory is given a- 
bove, did not complain much of 
pain in her hrealt; nor had ſhe. 
much difficulty of lying on either 
fide. Her fever was not fo evi- 


dent, nor did ſhe bear the loſs of 


blood near fo well as people who 
have ulcers in the lungs generally 
do. The habit of the body will 

aſſiſt us a little. The leucophleg- 
matic, and ſuch as are ſubject to 
ſerous deſluxions, are particularly 
liable to the catarrhaus conſump- 
tion. As alſo the manner in which 
the diſorder begins, ſiuce this laſt 
| men- 
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mentioned ſpecies ſeldom begins 
with an hæmoptoe, though that 
has been ſometimes the caſe; when 
it 3s probable that the hæmorrhage 
has only been per diapedeſin, as it 
is termed, and that the diſcharge 
which followed, proceeded from 
the relaxation, which fill continu- 
4 though now ſomewhat leſſen- 


As to the cure, the method 
which was jucceſsful in the caſe 
above related, and in ſome other, 
was, after having prepared the 
matter by attenuating, encidin 


medicines, as gum. Ammon. Scill. 


&c. to give repeated vomits, to the 
number of four or five, at the in- 
tervals of three or four days, and 
they ſeemed to have the greateſt 
ſhare in making the cure. Bliſters 
were applied between the ſhoulders, 
and on the days that the emetics 
were not given, {mall doſes of an- 
timonial or ipecacuanha wine were 
exhibited, with a view of deriving 
the flux of humour from the lungs 
to the ſkin ; in which reſpect allo 
the vomits aſſiſted much. Ipeca- 
cuanha, as an emetic, and in ſmal- 
ler quantities has been recommend- 
ed lately both in ſpaſmodic and 
humoural aſthmas; the latter of 
which is a diſeaſe not very diſſi- 
milar to that we are ſpeaking 
of. Gentle purges might be uſe- 
ful in this view of revulſion, but 
were not uſed by me, the other 
means anſwering that end ſufñci- 
ently. They ſeem leſs proper when 
the patients are much emaciated: 
exerciſe was recommended with 
the ſame intention. When, by 
theſe means, the lungs are freed 
from the load of phlegm that op- 


ITORY: Or, f 
preſſes them, and the veſſels have 
in a good meaſure recovered their 
tone, ſo that the diſcharye from 
them is abated, the cure then A 
compleated by aromatic drying {u- 
nn, and by ſtrengthenin 
and lightly aſtringent medicines, 

From the difference between the 
treatment which in this diſorder 


has been experienced to be proper, 
from that required for an ulcer of 


the lungs ; we fee the importance 
of diſtinguithing the one trom the 
other, eſpecially as it is perhaps 


the former ſpecies only of the con- 


ſumption, in which much can be 
done by medicine; and I am 

to think, that thoſe conſumptive 
caſes, which are ſaid to be cured 


by certain methods, were the 


greateſt part of them of this kind; 
not that I think ulcerated lungs 
abſolutely incurable ; for if the 
could be brought to a good di 
tion, they might be healed as well 
as other parts ; but the difficulty 
of affecting 
particularities that attend this / 
us is ſo great, that I believea 
digeſtion is ſeldom attained. 
But it might be ſaid, perhaps, 
that this diſeaſe is not properly a 
pulmenary conſumption. If by that 
name is meant an ulcer in the 
lungs, it certainly is not. But if 
what is underſtood by it, is a con- 
ſumption ariſing from a cauſe ſub- 
ſitting in the lungs, it undoubted- 


Iy is. But it is little material what | 


it is called; all that is aimed at, is 
to ſhew that it is a diſeaſe, very 
like in its ſymptoms, an ulcer uw 
the lungs, and frequently miſtaken 
for it ; but which require different 
medicines and regimen. 
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Extracts from Dr. Tiſſot' 7. reatiſe 


on Dijcajes incidental to literary 


41 ſedentary P erſors, a pro- 
per Rules for preventing their fa- 
tal Conjequences. 


Hls author, after enumerat- 
ing and accounting for the 
various diſeaſes that ariſe from con- 
{tant exerciſe of the mind, and in- 
activity of body, a dreadful cata- 
logue proceeds to give the follow- 
lowing directions both for preven- 
tion and cure. - ; 15 
He adviſes the ſtudent not to ſit, 


| tut to meditate and read either 


ſtanding or walking ; fitting, he 
ſays, with the body ſtooping and 


| the legs bent, is the moſt perni- 
cious of all poſtures, as it greatly 
hurts the lower extremities, and 


by obſtructing the viſcera of the 
abdomen, produces all the diſor- 


ders thatariſe from indigeſtion. 


To preſerve health, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the mind to 
he often unemployed, and the 
body to labour; ſtudious men 


ſhould —_ dedicate one hour at 


leaſt every day to walking, that the 


| lungs may enjoy a free ule of the 


air, the ſtagnating humours be 
thrown off, perſpiration renewed, 
the limbs ſtrengthened, and the 
nerves repaired. Boechaave pre- 


ferred for this purpoſe the hour 


before dinner: riding is in me 
reſpects better than walking; both 


are better than either; ſailing al- 


ſo 1s very ſalutary to the ſedentary 
valetudinarian ; it is very powerful 
in removing obſtructions of the 
viſcera, throwing off the bile, re- 
ſtoring the lungs, renewing per- 
ſpiration, and ſtrengthening the 
fibres. os 

The author proceeds to aſſign 
the regimen of ſtudious men. Thc 


firſt great and general rule with 
reſperk to alument, is that of Hip- 
pocrates, Food muſt be as la- 
bour.” Give the laborious pea- 
ſant thin broth, boiled vegetables, 
jellies, chicken and white bread, 
and he will almoſt immediately be- 
come hungry again ; his exerciſe 
will produce a profuſe fiveat, and 
in a ſhort time his ſtrength will 
fail him, which can only be re- 
newed with fat bacon, hard cheeſe, 
and a brown loaf : but if fat ba- 
con, hard cheeſe, and a brown 
loaf, be given to the puny inha- 
bitant of a ſtudy, who is unequal . 
to the labour of digefting them, 
the aliments will be converted in- 
to poiſon, and dreadful diſeaſes 


will ſoon ariſe. 


The ſtrength of aliments, how- 
ever, is eſtimated not by the nature 
of food alone, but the quantity; 
and an error in quantity 1s worſe 
than in quality, to ſeden 
— hy ſhould eat at We 
eſs than the appetite requires, 
and ſhould carefully avoid all ali- 
ments that are either viſcid or 
windy, and all ſuch as are hard 
either by nature or art. The ten- 
der fleſh of all young animals is 
good, except that of ſwine and 
geeſe ; but theſe ſhould be roaſted. 
or boiled in a ſmall quantity of 
water; if boiled in a copious broth 
they are deprived: of a nutricious 
juices; the moſt wholſome roots 
are thoſe conſiſting ofa light flower, 
not without a mixture of ſalt or ſu- 
gar: ripe fruits are alſo in genera 
erviceable, as they abound with 
ſaponaceous juices, which attenu - 
ate, aud fo prevent the ſtagnation of 
thebile:eſpeciallycherries,ftrawber- 
ries, raſberries, gooſeberries, pe: ch- 
es, grapes, pears, and apples; but 
they ſhould be e:ten, not as uſhal. 


4 6 


after a meal, but when the ſto- 
mach 1s empty, and either long be- 
fore, or long after the drinking of 
Wine. | 
ERipe fruits thus taken, neitherdiſ- 
turb the digeſtion of other aliments, 
nor, being hardened by wine, be- 
come difficult of digefiicn them- 
ſelves, nor produce ſourneſs in 
the ſtomach, but acting like a mild 
and gentle ſtimulating ſoap, re- 
ſolve concretions, accelerate the 
courſe of the bile, ſtimulate the 
ſluggiſh inteſtines, remove obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs, and conſequent- 
ly prevent grievous diſorders, par- 
ticularly hypocondriac melancholy. 
Such fruits are alſo of great icr- 
vice to thoſe whom ſevere ttudy 


has thrown into inflammatory d- 


orders, or flow fevers : they are 
hurtful however, when the ſtrength 
is broken, the fibres have loſt their 
tone, and the fluids become too 
thin. Eggs poached, or juſt warm- 
ed through in the (hell are good; 
bread and decoctions of bread ; 
milk, if it does not turn ſower up- 
on the ſtomach, and chocolate; 
with reſpect to chocolate, how- 
ever, it ſhould be uſed temperate- 
ly, for being exceedingly nutrici- 
ous, it increaſes a plethory in thoſe 
of a plethoric diſpoũtion. 
Simple ſood is in general to be 
referred, but fibres that are re- 
laxed, and almoſt benumbed by a 
ſedentary life, require ſometimes a 
gentle ſtimulus; ſalt, ſugar, cin- 
namen, nutmeg, thyme, ſweet 
marjoram, fennel and chervil, may 
be taken with advantage, provi- 
ded they are taken moderatcly, 
for their frequent irritation increaſ- 
es friction, waſtes the fibres, and 
ſhortens life; pepper, muſlard, 
and earlick ſhould be avoided, their 
— oils render them hurt- 
tul. „ „ 
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pure water, ſays Dr. Tiſſot, 53 


[17568 
ihe chief help to digettion, h. 
no nicans to be neglected by ans 
but conftantly to be regarded by 
te ſedantary, is maſticntian; 5 
chewing the food well, the ſecreti- 
on of the ſaliva, the beſt mentry. 
um of all aliments, is enercaſed. 
and the ſurfaces of the food being 
alſo increaſed, by a diviſion cf it 
into minute particles, it is more 


eaſily penetrated by the gattric 


Juices. 


As ſtudious men digeſt ſlowly, 


they ſhould eat ſeldom, never more 
than thrice 2 day, and two of 


theſe meals ſhould be ſlight: the 
author recommends the foilowi 

method, which he fays the expe- 
rience of great numbers has pro- 


ved to be of the greateſt advan- 


As ſoon as the fludent riſes, he | 


ſhould drink a glaſs of pure water; 
one hour aiter he ſhould break- 
fait; fix hours afterwards he ſhould 
dine, having paſſed one hour in 


walking; after dinner he thould | 
allow himſelf, at leaſt, one hour 


of leiſure; his ſepper ſhould be 


light, but not to ſup at all is dan- 
gerous 3 à8 tO liquors, he ſhould by | 


no means drink any warm, but 


he ſhould more eipecially abftam 
from tea, which. huris the ſtomach, 
the viiccra, the blood, and above 


a'l the the nerves ; the infuſion of 
this plant in warm water, gives 
the 2crimony of the gum, with 
which it is pregnant, and wholly 
deſtroys what it has of an aitringent 
principle. Coffee is not equally 
pernicious, but it ſhould be taken 
very ſparingly ; let the commen 
drink be cold water, which has 
great power in ſtrengthening tre 
ſtomach; wine is good as a reme- 
dy, but hurtful as an aliment; 


men- 
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menſtruum to all ſorts of food; 
it not only ſtrengthens, but cleanſes 
the viſcera z it is the beſt remedy 
where dryneſs prevails, and where 
either bile or acidity 15 predomi- 
nant; it makes digeſtion more 
eaſy, ſleep ſweeter, the head 
clearer, and the ſtzength greater: 
and in theſe particulars, reſpect- 
ing the virtues of cold water, the 
opinion of Tiſſot is confirmed by 
that of Boerhaave. | | 

I folemnly declare, ſays Tiſſot, 
that I have cured more nervous 
diſorders, by retrenching the quan- 
tity oſ liquor, forbidding warm all 
beverages, as well as wine, and re- 
commending exerciſe, than by any 
other remedies, nor ſhould the 
danger of leaving off what people 
have been uſed to be alledged; 
there is no ſuch. danger; or if 
there be, it is eaſily avoided by a 
gradual diſuſe. ED 
When a cordlial is neceſſary, ge- 
nerous wine is incomparably the 
beſt; it may be taken in great 


| laxity of the ſtomach, weakneſs of 


body, and depreſſion of ſpirits, 


as a remedy, to brace, to ſtrength- 


en, to excite, to exhilerate. All 
the ſmall wines, which have leſs of 
tze nature of wine than of vinegar, 
thould be carefully avoided, for 
they produce rather irritation than 
itrength. 
Tobacco, however taken, is ex- 
ceedingly pernicious, and ſo is an 


impure or moiſt air: a moiſt air 


exccedingly aggravates all the diſ- 


orders of ſtudious men; they 
ſhould, if they cannot reſide in 


the country, where the air is dry, 
at leaſt chuſe an healthy habita- 
uon in town, and live in a high 
apartment of a lightſome houſe, 
refreſhed by the breeze in ſummer, 
and in winter cheered by the ſun ; 


feet at a fire, when t 


239 
freſh air ſhould be let into the ſtu- 
dent's room every day, and he 
ſhould equally avoid heat and 
cold. e 
The ſtudious ſhould be particu- 
larly careful to keep the feet warm, 
and the head cool; cold in the feet 
cauſes, in weak perſons, diſorders 


of the digeſtion, and dreadful cho- 


licks; it obſtructs perſpiration, 
and prevents ſleep. Dr. Tiſſot 
has often cured ſedentary perſons, 
who have, notwithſtanding the 
molt efficacious medicines, been 
long without ſleep, by adviſing 
them to warm the ſoles of their 
hey went to 
bed, till the ſenſe of heat became 
painful. He alſo ſtrongly recom- 
mends the waſhing the head, hair 
and all, in cold water every morn- 
ing; but if not the whole head, 
at leaſt the face and ears. 
Studious men ſhould never in- 
dulge ſleep after dinner; if they 
are forced to yicld, they ſhould 

firſt unbind all the ligatures. 
When the conſtitution is al- 
ready injured, decoctions of the 
bark powerfully reſtore digeſtion, 
ſtrengthen the veſſels, compreſs 
the fluids, promote ſecretion, par- 
ticularly by ſweat, and reſtore 
ſtrength to the nerves : ſtudzous 
men have ſometimes hyſteric 
ſymptoms, attended with vertigo, 
fainting fits, ſuffocation, and an- 
xiety, diſorders which muſt be 
cured by bitters, ferulacious gums, 
myrrh, ſteel, and above all, the 
cold bath, whick is more efſicaci- 
ous than all other remedies put 
together. Friction with a coarie 
cioth, er fleſh bruſh, is a good ſuc- 
cedancum for the bath, where it: 
cannot be had; chalybeate waters 
are an excellent r.aedy for an 
hibit injured by inaction and 
Rudy ; 
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; but if poſſible, they ſhould 
be drank at the fountain head. 

All evacuent remedies adnii- 
niſtered to learned and ſtudious 
men ſhould be mild, and they 
ſhould never loſe blood but in 
caſes of abſolute neceſſity. 

The force of the paſſions pro- 
duces great effects upon all, but 
upon none ſo much as the learn- 
ed and ftudious ; thoſe that are 
pleaſing promote health, thoſe 
that are painful deſtroy it. As 
ſuch perſons are more under the 
ww of paſſion, ſo are their paſ- 

$ 


about them ſhould be very care- 
ful never to excite diſpleaſure by 
_ petty contradiftions, and over- 
weaning pertinacity; common 
minds know neither the miſchief 
nor folly of ſuch a conduct, any 
more than the worm of the library, 
which deſtroys the food of the ſoul, 
to make the neſt of a reptile. 


— 


Obſervations on the Gout. 


HE gout, is a diſeaſe that 
1 has ed the enquiries of 
the moſt eminent of the faculty, 
and it is much to be lamented that 
its true nature and cauſe will ever 
remain a ſecret to us; indeed the 
operations of nature are ſo intri- 
cate as ſcarce to come within 
reach of human comprehenſion; 
and we are but too apt to err 
when we philoſophize; the higheſt 
knowledge that we can attain to 


is byJu ing of cauſes from their 

By a careful attention to 
the effects of the gout, perhaps, 
we with ſome propriety con- 
clude, that it is an heterogeneous 
matter generated in the blood, 
and being offentive to nature, ſhe 
_ endeavours to expel it out of the 
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more eaſily excited, and thoſe 


return of this diſeaſe be prevented 


[168 
body, in conſequence of which ay 
the powers of nature are exerted, 
a fever 1s created, and the mardig 
matter it thrown out upon the ex. 
tremities, which when dove, form 
a crifis, and produces what is-call. 
ed a regular fit; little medica} 
aſſiſtance in this ci ſe bet vir- 
ed, topical applications to eaſe the 
pain ſeem only neceii«ry, the fol. 
lowing lin.:ment will perform eve. 
ry thing that can be expected from 
outward application. Take of 
the beſt olive oil one ounce, 
camphire half a drachm, and 
laudanum one drachm, let the 
part affected be anointed with 
liniment frequently, If the pok. 
ers of nature are weak, the 
matter falls upon the internal and 
vital organs, and ſometimes 

of fatal confequence, in this ea 
the utmoit that art can do is tou 
fiſt nature by cordial corroborat. 
ing food and medicines. Hay 
would it be for mankind, could 


2 

; 
all the reſearches hitherto have 
proved ineffectual; if a medicine 
could be adminiſtered that han 
power to change or alter the nu 
ture and quality of the arthitie 
matter, ſuch a one moſt certunly 
would prove a ſpecific: medicines we 
have that will alter or changea ſharp 
acrimonions quality in the blood; 
witneſs ſcorbutic, leprous, and ve- 


nereal diſeaſes : from parity of rei- 


ſon may we not hope for the like 
ſucceſs in arthritic conſtitutions. 
Trials of the following medicines 
have been made, which in a few in- 
ances have been found to have the 
deſired effect. Take of calome! 
well 3 three grains, of re- 


cipitated ſulphur of antimony d 
grains, diacordium one ' 


mixed into a bolus to be t 
| morn- 
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morning and evening for four do- 
ſes, and then purge off with the 
following draught ; infuſion of ſen- 
na two ounces, tincture of ſenna 


5 and jalap each two drachms : this 


efs 1s to be continued once a 
week for three or four weeks, dur- 
ing the intervals of a fit; if the 
bolus thou!d work off purgatively, 
2 few drops of laudanum are to be 


* 


— 
— —_— 


Medicinal Preparations of Iron. By 
Dr. Cook. | 
HAT need is there for 


crouding the ſhops with fo 
many different and diſcordant pre- 


paratiuns of iron which our diſ- 


tories are fo overloaded with, 
when one, or two ſimple but effec- 
tual ones, to all 28 and 
rpoſes, alone are ſufficient ? 

erke need not ſo many forced 
medicines, which only ſerve to 
_ confound the young phyſician, but 
only more judgment in ufing 
them. The knowledge of the diſ- 
eaſe is ſaid to be half the cure, 
when the caſe is rightly taken, it 
3 the eaſieſt part of phyſic to ap- 
ply proper medicines for the ſame. 
In moſt caſes we find that crude 
iron, without any laborious che- 
mical proceſs, is a much fafer and 
more eſſectual medicine than when 
rariouſly prepared with acids, or 
akalies, as particularly in the 
green nekneſs, and the like. 


 __ Helmont obſerves, that All ſuch 


ripneumonical perſons as uſe vi- 
ohc waters, always die. The 
+itriol turning to oaker in their 
bodies, while the water taken 
dong with it comes clear away: 


daker being nothing elſe but the 
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calx of iron. Whence we learns 
that when any chalybeate waters 
depoſite a yellow ſediment, they 
are no longer fit for uſe, as hav- 
ing now loſt their moſt medicinal 


art. 
. I ſhall only propoſe two good 
preparations of 1ron, which, with- 
out any more, may very well an- 
ſwer all the curative purpoſes of 


phy ſic. Firſt. Is the ſteel wine of 


the London Diſpenſatory : Second. 


Is the excellent iron water of M. 
Lemery, the celebrated French 
chemiſt. | | 
Take of clean filings of iron 
four ounces, of cinnamon and 
cloves, each half an ounce; of 
rheniſh wine four pints. Let them 
ſtand for months together, ſhak- 
ing them now and then. When 


become black, and rich of the 


iron, it may be taken in the 
uantity of half an ounce, or more, 
or a doſe at a time, twice or thrice 
a day, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient, at fuch 
times as the ſtomach is mot + 
empty. 
This ſimple proceſs ſhews, that 
iron is made of ſuch a ductile 
nature, as readily to join itſelf with 
the mildeſt vegetable liquors, and 
being thus divided into exceedin 
ſmall # and intimately — 
with them, it is no wonder if we 
find this lax metal in the bodies 
of plants, animals, and minerals, 
as it has lately, by particular ex- 
periments, —4 Mferved in the 
aſhes of ſuch bodies. 


The ſteel water is made thus: 
pour a quart of water on about 
two pounds of filings of ftrel, or 
on ruſt of iron; fhr it about at 
times, let water ſtand conſtantly 
on it, and as it exhales add 1 | 

y 


q 
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by this means the iron, in time, 
will be reduced into an impalpa- 
ble powder. | 
What ſwims ſuſpended, after 
well ſtirred, and the groſs has 
ſubſided, may be decanted of, and 
drank alone, or daſhed with wine, 
or ſpirits, one ounce or two at a 
time, once or twice a day. Thus 
by being often ſtirred, and as often 


poured off what ſwims, and then 


let ſettle, and be dried, you may 
obtain the beſt ſteel-powder in 
being. | 

Theſe two eaſy preparations are 
the very belt, ſafeſt, and efficaci- 


ous medicines. of all thoſe obtain- 


ed from iron; being almoſt infal- 
lible in all thoſe diſeaſes which 
proceed from mere laxity of the 
fibres, and lentor, coldneſs, or 
inactivity of the fluids. In effect 
they will cure all the diſtempers 
curable by chalybeates: only for 
old age there is no cure, and they 
do little or no ſervice there; how- 
ever, as no one medicine is a 
catbolican; in hard ſwellings, ſcir- 
rhoſfities, or predominant acid, it 
will rather prove hurtful than of 
ſervice. | 
Whercfore I ſhall conclude this 
Arſt article with this general and 
uſeful remark on compound che- 
mical proceſſes, as I ſhall of galen- 
ical ones; that as ſalts, where- 
with metaline medicines are pre- 
pared, do not act in the body ac- 
cording to what they are at that 
time oy von taken, but accord- 
Ing as they meet with other ſalts 
which determine their action of 
body; it is very unſafe, and un- 
certain, to aſſign the actions of 
ſome medicines, given together in 
compoſition; or even though given 
the one ſome time after the other. 
Loet phyſic de as ſimple as poſ- 
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ſible, that the patient | 

Rand a chance to ſuffer 3 
if not more, from his doctor than 
his diſeaſe. 


— — 


Extrods from a Treatiſe on the D. 
orders and Deformitics of th; 
Teeth and Grms:. 
Berdmore, Surgecn Demtift to hi; 


Majefty. 


Of Defluctions falling on the gum, | 


and the tooth-ach ariſing there. 
from. - 8 
HE enter of the fluids, the 
Jpaſmedic aſfections of the þ- 

lids, the tex/for and overcharge of 

the veſſels that. are obſerved t 


take place, in conſequence 7 
catching cold, or obſtructed pe- 
ſpiration, are apt to degenerate 
obſtruction and inflammation; and 


the tender parts that are moſt ex- 


poſed to the influence of external ar 


generally ſuffer firſt. Hence heaxi- 
neſs of the head, inflammation of the 
pituitary membrane, irritation and 
increaſed action of its glands, &c. 


hence alſo an uncommon tenfian | 


and repletion of the veſſels of the 


— perioſteum, teeth, and neigl- 


_ glands, the encreaſed flow 
of the ſaliva, and the ſenſation of 
pain on theſe occaſions. | 


But thoſe who have catched cold 


are not the only people that are 
ſubject to this diſorder ; for the 


ſame general cauſes that produce 


extraordinary repletion and irrita. 
bility in other parts, produce then 
here alſo; and it is obſervable, 
that women who are not regular, 
and alſo women with child, are te- 
markably ſubject to a tooth-ach of 
this kind, for reaſons eaſily dedv- 
cible from what has been ſaid 
bove. | R 
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This ſort of tooth-ach is diſtin- 


guiſhed from others, by 2 


that ſome of the general cauſes 
which we have juſt now mentioned 
have preceded ; that a ſenſe of ful- 
neſs in the gums, and an uneaſineſs 


about the ſockets of ſeveral teeth, 


have been ſuceeded by an uncom- 
mon flow of ſaliva, and a ſwelling 
of the gums, extending itſelf more 
or leſs to the muſcles of the cheek 
and face on the affected fide : and 
laſtly, that the pain is not confin- 


ed ſo much to one tooth as happens 


in other caſes ; or if it be, that the 
tooth ſo affected appears perfectly 
ſound. „ 


This tooth- ach is extremely com- 


mon in the winter ſeaſon; and the 


| barbers are indebted to it beyond 
all others, for the plentiful ſupply 


of beautiful ſound teeth, which it 
furniſhes to ornament their win- 
dows and ſigns withal. For the 
people, diſtracted with pain, run 
to the firſt barber dentilt's ſhop 


that preſents itſelf ; and the opera- 


tor inſtantly applies the univer/al 


rare, the inſtrument, without waſt- 


ingtime with obſervations and queſ- 


tions. 


If this abſurd practice were only 


attended with the loſs a ſound 


tooth, it would not, perhaps, in 


the opinion of ſome people, deſerve 
io be conſidered in a ferious light: 
but that is not all. The extrac- 


tion of a ſound tooth, whilſt the 
gums and perioſteum are ſwelled 
and inflamed, is not performed 
without tearing and wounding 


them in ſuch a manner, as in- 


creaſes the evil, renews and exaſ- 


perates the irritability, diſpoſes the 


parts to inflammation, and unco- 
vers the roots of the neighbouring 
teeth, when they are moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of pain, obſtruction, znd de- 


cay : and hence it appears, that 
the loſs of the neighbouring teeth, 
which ſo conſtantly follows the 
extraction of a ſound one, in de- 
fluxions 1s occaſioned by the ope- 
ration, and nut by any contagion, 
or communication of putrid mat- 
ter, as pretended on theſe occa- 
ſions. | | 
The common method alſo of 
giving acrid aromatic ſubſtances 
to be chewedy ſuch as ginger, 
galangal, Florentine orris root, 
cloves, all-fpice, mace, camphire, 
orange peal, pep-per-mint leaves, 
caraway-ſeeds, and many 
ſimulating applications, in vari- 
ous forms, is. often productive of 
very dangerous conſcquences, not- 
withſtanding the diſcharge which 
they occaſion. For it is to be 
conſidered, that the liquor of the 
ſalivary glands, and not the con- 
tents of the diſtended obfirued vęi- 
/els, comes forth on this occaſion ; 
and fince there is no real dire 
evacuation of the latter, ſtimulat- 
ing medicines applied to the very | 
ſeat of inflammation, to the dil- 


tracted irritable fibres, muſt in- 


creaſe the repletion, tenſion, and 


pain. 

The true and rational method 
of cure, is comprehended under 
four general indications. 

Firſt, oY _ the velocity, 

uantity, and inflamm diſpo- 
— of the blood. waits a 

Second, To relax the aſſected 
parts by topical applications, and 
ſometimes by ſcarthcations. 

Third, To make a revulſich A 
2 A irritation, and by dii- 

m a neg m_—_ 1 
ſe Fourth if the pained he 
nability of t parts, 
the uſe of external and i 2 

ſedatives. ö 
d 2 5 I. The 
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I. The firſt indication is an- 
ſwered by blecding and purging, 
and frequent repetitions of nitrous 
draughts. 

II. The ſecend, by keeping the 
mouth conſ.antly moiſtened with 
emollient attenuating liquors, ſuch 
as decoction of marſh-mallows, 
comfrev, or ſatirion roots, or of 
columbine, or quince-ſeeds, with 
a a little nitre; by applying poul- 
tices of bread — — ike af- 
feed cheek externally, and boiled 
or roaſted figgs internally; and 
alſo by ſacrification of the gums : 
but this laſt ſhould only be prac- 
tiſed when the inflammation is 
very violent, and where the ob- 
ſtruction has laſted fo long as to 
leave no hopes of reſolution. 

III. The third indication is 
moſt effectually anſwered, by the 
uſe of bliſters applied to the ears 
and nape of the neck. Some are 
fond of ſternutatories and leeches ; 
but I think to little purpoſe. 

IV. For the laſt intention, 
Opium is to be added pretty free- 
ly to the above-mentioned emol- 
hent liquors, and given in due 
doſes at night, to procure reſt. 
Thus much it is the duty of a 
ſur:con-dentiſt, to tell the patient 
in veneral terms, to prevent his 
falling into ignorant or diſhoneſt 
hands. But for the well timed and 
judicious applicaticn of ſuch me- 


thods, a phyſician or ſurgeon 
ſhould be conſulted. For he who 


wanders beyond the limits of his 
profeſſion, is ſubject to errors that 
never are forgotten; or his ad- 
vice, however judicious, fails of 


due reſpect, and always goes un- 


rewarded. 

In looking over my notes, on 
this fubjeR, I obſerved, that de- 
fluxions mixed with other diſeaſes 
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of the teeth and gums, are much 
more freqcent than caſes of famgi 
defluxion. But ſince the limits pre. 
ſcribed to this little work will not 
admit of many narratives of this 
kind, I muit content myſelf with 
offering one caſe, which I take to 
be more inſtructive thin any of 
the reſt, on account uf the fre. 
quency of its returu, and the con- 
ſtant ſimilarity and ſimplicity of 
its ſymptons. ; 


A married young woman, about 
twenty-cne years of age, came to 
me in December 1766, to have 2 


tooth taken out. Her face was 
greatly ſwelled on the. right fide, 
as were alſo the parotid and ſub- 
maxillary glands ; and ſhe could 
not, without great pain, open her 


mouth wide enough to give me | 
opportunity of examining it per- 


fectly. Her teeth were remark- 
ably white, regular, and found, 


but the gums were ſwelled tou 


conſiderable - degree, particularly 
on the affected hide, and the faliva 
flowed into the mouth, in much 
greater quantity than is uſuai in 


the natural ſtate. 


After having aſked her ſome 


queſtions relating to her diſorder, 


I found that ſhe had been attack- 
ed with the ſame complaint three 
or four times before, and at very 
diſtant intervals. | . 
She ſaid it came on with a fe 


of heavineſs and oppreſſion in that 


part of the forehead which joins 


with the noſe; then followed a 
running at her noſe, which ſoon 
ceaſed, and was generally ſucceed- 


ed very quickly by an uneafineis 
of the gums, a general pain of 
the teeth on that tide, and a flow 
of limpid ſpittle. But the face and 
glands had never felled to ſo 
great a degree as happened in — 
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caſe before us, and therefore ſhe 


was reſolved to have a tooth drawn, 
to prevent the danyer of any fu- 
ture complaints of the ſame kind. 

Determined by the ſymptoms 
and P_ of the diſorder, and 
by the ſoundneſs of all the teeth, 


3 which I examined with the grea- 


teit care, I told her, that the ex- 
traction of a tooth could not give 
any relief; that it could not pre- 
vent à return; that it would give 


cerccruciating pain, and might be 


attended with very dangerous con- 
quences in the preſent inflamed 
late of the parts. ; 
With a good deal of perſuafion, 
| prevailed on her to lay on 2 
large bliſter to the nape of the 


neck, for ſhe would not ſubmit to 


the application of 1t behind the 


ear. I adviſed her io get from her 


apathecary a cooling purge, and 
to drink plentifully of water-gruel, 
with a little nitre. 

As ſoon as ever the bliſter began 
to run, the pain abated, and in 
mo days the ſwelling was almoſt 
intirely gone. 


r 


— —— 
— 


Extra? from Dr. Smith”; Diſr:a- 
tion upen the Nerwes 5 & 'Y 


THE learned author has 
_ diſcuſſed his ſubject with 


much ingenuity; though, per- 
haps, ſome of his ; 


ſitions may 


not be admitted. He inveſtigates 


1 nature of man, the nature of 
brutes: and here he is an advocate 


an immaterial principle in 


„equivalent or analogous to 
what we call underſtanding in 


ourſelves with a language, 
or method of communicat- 
ing their knowledge, advice, and 
aliſtence, to each other; nay he 


pronounces their ſouls immortal» 
from ſcripture, evidence, rcaſon» 
and argument, which he has» 
with great ſhew of reaſon, endea- 
voured to prove. He next exa- 
mines the nature, _ and 
conſequences, of the dependance, 
in yes ay and connexion of the 
fou] and body; treats of man, 


conſidered as enjoying a —__ - 
ble, animal, and — ife; 


and afterwards proceeds to the 
cauſes that impede the foul in 
the exerciſe of its faculties: In 
his thoughts on the ſpiritual life 
of man, he has advanced fome 
things that we apprehend wil! 
hear a diſpute, in which the doc- 
tor would be far from invulne- 
rable; nor, indeed, do we ever 
remember a phyſical writer who 
did not handle religious ſubjects, 
in a very whimſical and peculiar 
manner. His third ſection treats 
of the ſymptoms and cauſes of 
nervons diſeaſes, and as this is 
the part of the book of moſt get 
a uſe, we ſhall give therc- 
from the following extract. 
« Firſt, the firſt ſymptoms are 
a dull, heav;; uneaſineſs, dehility, 
faintneſs, a ſence of great emp- 
tineſs about the ſtomach, a yawn- 
ing, gaping, ſtretching out the 
arms, twitching of the nerves, 
ſneezing, ſometimes drowſineſs, 
and lethargy, heaving up the 
breaſt : As theſe ſymptoms have 
little pain, but a kind of weart- 
neſs, they are neglected. The 
complexion becomes wan, pale, 
and not ſo lively, the eyes ap- 
pear dull and faded, the appetite 
is faint and unequal, returning 
by fits, and if meat is not 1mme- 
diately given, the patient is like 
to faint away, and the appetite 
goes off; at other times the hy- 
4 3 pochon- 
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pochondres are ſo inflated with 


wind, that the patient cannot eat: 
He complains 2 — belch- 
ings, and bilious vomiting, pain 
in the pit of the ſtomach, attend- 
ed ſometimes with ſhortneſs of 
breath, or ſymptomatic aſthma, 
tickling cough, and at other 
times with an inflation or viſible 


— 1 and the patient perceives 


unuſual ſmells. After theſe ſymp- 
toms have continued ſome time, 
they produce lowneſs of ſpirits, 
faintineſs, anxiety, watching and 
reſtteſneſs ; ſometimes great timi- 
dity, a dizineſs of the head, inve- 
terate pains in particular parts, 
about the fize of a crown, ſharp 
and acute pains in the temples, 
and other parts of the head; 
ſometimes there 1s a tingling noiſe 
or hifling ſound, a thumping, or 
beating in the inſide of the head; 
the temporal arteries, at times, 
beat ſo ſtrongly, in the night par- 
ticularly, as to occaſion fo conſi- 
derable rubbing or friction againſt 
the bed-cloaths, 2s to be heard by 


a byſtander. The patient per-- 


ceives a faintineſs to ſeize him, 
which is ſucceeded with motes, 
clouds, and miſts, floating back- 
ward and forward, in the atmoſ- 
phere before his eyes; a coldneſs 
and chillneſs, ſeize the extremi- 
ties; a burning in hands and feet; 
fluſhing, eſpecially after meat ; 
cold damp ſweats, fainting, and 
ficknefs, which is removed by a lax 
ſtool. The patient is very irregu- 
lar in going to ſtool, ſometimes he 
is too coſtive, at other times lax ; 
the ſtools are of various colours, 
ſometimes of a mucous, jelly-like 
ſubſtance, at other times black, 
dark, brown, green and yellow, 
ſudden fluſhes of heat, eſpecially 
in the night over all the body; 
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ſhiverings, a ſenſe of cold, in cee. 
tain parts, eſpecially down the 
back, as if water was poured on 
the body ; at other times, an un. 
uſual glow of heat, troubleſome 
pains between the ſhoulders ; pains 
attended with hot ſenſations; 
cramps, and convulſive mot 

of the muſcles, or a few of their 
fibres ; ſudden ſtarting of the ten- 
dons of the legs and arms; 


and frequent diſcharges of 11 
and limpid urine. Some have all 


theſe ſymptoms, others have but 


ſome of them; but a ptyaliſm, or 
diſcharge of phlegm from the 


glands of the throat, 

attends all the ſymptoms. In the 
firſt period you may obſerve one 
good day, and another bad; and 
alſo monthly periods: But theſe 


periods or criſis are very uncertain 
and irregular, as I obſerved be- 


fore. The weather too, has a 
ſurprizing effect upon nervous 

ople. When theſe ſymptoms 
— continued ſometime, they ſo 
relax the fibres of the ſolids, that 
the digeſtion is very imperſecthy 
and ſlow ly performed, conſequent- 
ly wind, crudities, &c. are bred in 
the prime-vig which produce 


as : 

Secondly, frequent rifts, belch- 
ings, hiccups, ſtrange grumbling, 
croaking, and murmuring in the 
bowels; troubleſome heartburns, 
ſour and very acrid belchings, and 
ſqueamiſhneſs ; vomitings of wa- 
try ſtuff, tough phlegm, corrupted 
bile, a viſible fwelling and infla- 
tion of the ſtomach, eſpecially a- 
ter eating; weakneſs and tremb- 
ling of 3 —_ * — 

ins, ſuddenly om 

— place to another; wandring 

pains in the ſides, back, _ 
an 


many more and diſmal ſymptoms, 
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ancles, arms, wriſts, not unlike 
raeumatic pains ;z cold ſhiverings 
running down the back bone, 
often after making water, like the 
cold fits of an ague; ſometimes 
there is a heat in one part of the 
body, then in another, the head is 
generally hot, even while the reſt 
of the body 1s cold and chully ; 
the hypochondres, but moſt fre- 
quently the right one 1s ſwelled. 
Now the patient has vertigos, _ 


| fainting, the {lighteſt motion rai 


es pains in the head, which often 
return periodically; alſo moiſt, 
cold, clammy, fweat, greateſt 
commonly about the temples and 
forchead, obſtinate watchings, diſ- 
turbed ſleep, frightful dreams, and 
ſometimes a drowſineſs, and too 
great an inclination to fleep, the 
night mare; often ſtarting when 
awake, terribly affrighted with 
norrors: any ſudden ſurprize 
greatly affects and often throws 
the patient into fits and funtings, 
tremors or palpitation of the heart, 
the pulſe very variable and irre- 
cular ; a ſenſe of ſuffocation, fre- 
quently ſighings, convulſive twitch- 
ings of the muſcles, tendons, aud 
nerves of the back, loins, arms, 
hands, and a general convulſion 
affecting, at once, the ſtomach, 


bowels, throat, legs, arms, and 


indeed almoſt the whole body, 
in which the patient ſtruggles as 
in a violent epileptic fit. The 


patient ſometimes falls into a ca- 


talipfis and tetanus and finks gra- 
vally into a nervous atrophy : 


bas generally a quick apprehenſi- 
2 85 Y I PP 


rgetful, unſettled, and con- 


| Rant to nothing but inconſtancy, 
jealous ; has — and deliri- 
ous imaginations, ridiculous fan- 
cies, groundleſs and impertinent 
fears, often complaining of his 


ſuſterings and calamitics, no per- 
ſon ſuffering equal to him; he 
ſuppoſes himſelf a dying, when 
perhaps there is no great danger, 
while a perſon under another diſ- 
eaſe, as a conſumption, is hardly 
* there in danger, when 

e is really dying; ſometimes he 
is chearful, gay, and agreeable; 
by and by peeviſh, heavy and 
gioomy ; ſometimes it is umpoflible 
tor him to keep from crying and 


_ weeping, with great extremes of 


rief and anguiſh; and theſe 
udden fits of convulſive crying re- 
turn without the will or conſent 
of the patient; at otlier times he 
falls into immoderate fits of laugh- 
ing and joy, which is as involun- 
tary as the other; ſometimes he 
loves a perſon to deſpair, anon 
hates him to as great exceſs; pre- 
ſently wills a thing, by and by is 
entirely againſt it. If theſe ſymp- 
toms are not ſoon cured, they ſoon 
terminate in hyſteric fits, epileply, 
hyp, palſy, madneſs, apoplexy, cr 
in ſome mortal diſcaſe; as the 
black jaundice, dropiy, conſum p- 
tion, &c.“ 1 5 

The doctor then enters into the 
cauſes of theſe ſymptoms, and 
treats of the cure of nervous diſ- 
eaſes; the certainty of which he 
acknowledges. depends upon the 
certainty of the theory; but the 
certainty of the theory depends 
upon intuition. 

« Firſt then we arc exactly to 
regulate the uſe of the non-natu- 
rals: for in vain do we preſcribe 
medicines, if the patient is not 
directed and willing to obſerve 
certain regulations, in relation to 
air, diet, and excrciſc. We thould 
chuſe a free open air, not encum- 
bered with hills or woods; a cool 
and dry air brace and invigorate 
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the whole body ; and hot, confin- 
ed, and damp air, weakens and 
relaxes the habit. When the ſto- 
mach and bowels are weak, they 
ſhould be well guarded againit 
cold and damps, eſpecially in 
winter; and there is no dreſs bet- 
ter and more neceſſary to keep up 
a due perſpiration, than flannels 
worn next the ſkin, 
Conſtant exerciſe, every day that 
allows of it, either in walking, cr 
on horſeback, or in an open chaiſe, 
1s of vaſt ſervice; it ſhould be as 
much as the ſtrength will admit, 
without weakneſs, fatigue, or hur- 
ry; never weary yourſelf, nor 
raiſe a ſweat; go no further, than 
you can return with as much ſpi- 
rit as you went out. Exerciſe 
ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem; aſliſts digeſtion (but retards 
1t after a full meal; therefore af- 
ter dinner fit a while) ſanguiſica- 
tion, and the diſtribution and ſe- 
cretion of all the animal fluids. 
By muſcular motion, the blood 
and juices-are kept in a due ſtate 
of fluidity ; their viſcidity is bro- 
ken and diflolved, and all ob- 


ſtruttions either prevented or re- 


moved. The fleſh bruſh is an 
excellent thing for ſtrengthenin 
the ſolids; as friction, either wit 
the fleſh bruſh, flannel, or coarſe 
linen cloth, ſtrengthens the body, 
promotes the circulation, and is 
particularly uſeful in weak bowels, 
People of weak nerves are ge- 
nerally quick thinkers, from the 
delicacy of their ſenſitive organs, 
Which are therefore more liable to 
be fati 
ciſe, than thoſe of a coarſer make ; 


whence we 1ee the neceſſity of 


keeping the mind eaſy, quiet, and 
chearful; fince nothing hurts ner- 
vous people more than fear, grief, 
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ſoul. 


gucd,and relaxed with exer- fo 


Liss 
and anxiety. Uſe thereſore agree. 
able amuſements, and alittle Night 
entertaining, and diverting read. 
ing, that requires no thought; for 
all ſtudy is pernicious and hurtfy]. 


Converſation ſhould be 


trifling, and eaſy, without diſpute 
or contradiction; amuſements be 
innocent, various, and not expen- 
ſive ; otherwiſe, upon reflection the 
money laid out would do more hurt 
than the amuſements could recom. 
pence. In a word, all thought and 
care mult be laid aſide; and rations, 
lity muit give place, for a while, w 
a way of lite, which Bath gives a 
pattern of, 5 agus 
I cannot but highly approve of 
a practice there, of having muſic, 
while the patients drink the wa 
ter; which has a very and 
effect upon the motion of the 
— 222 Muſic ha 
been allowed, in all ages of the 
world, to have a noble power in 
raiſing the dejefted ideas of the 
Thoſe that have the moſt 
delicate conſtitutions, arc moit ſen- 
ſible of its good effects; it opens 
the obſtructions of the fineſt vel- 
ſels ; aſſuages the paſſions, and at 
the ſame time communicates a 
leaſure to the ſoul, and makes 
ts ideas chearful, gay, and live- 
ly ; by the oſcillatory motion of the 
air, vibrating againſt the timpa- 
num of the ear, there is ſuch an 
impulſive motion given to the fin- 
eſt fibres of the brain, (upon which 
the ſoul more immediately diiplays 
its faculties) as to enable them to 
bring regular impulſes to the ſen · 
rium. 1 U | 
But. though muſic reſtores the 
tone of the fineſt fibres of the 
brain ; vet the inferior organs, de- 
mand coarſer treatment, to reſtore 


them to the ſtand ard of — 


Are FI Fs 
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We muſt abridge the quanti 
aud quality of our food, whic 
ought to be nouri:hing, eaſy of di- 
geltion and ſuited to the ſtomach 
of the patient. Fat meats, and 
Leavy ſauces, are hurtful ; and all 
= is to be avoided, The pa- 
tient ought never to eat more than 
the ſtomach can eaſily digeſt: eat 
therefore little at a time, but of- 
ten, of innocent, plain and ſimple 
meat; for every time the ſtomach 
is overloaded, the ſtrength is im- 


paired, and its nerves are diſorder- 
ed N 


Above all things, heavy ſuppers 
ought to be avoided; fince the 
ſtomach is much more apt to be 
oppreiled with the ſame may of 
food in an horizontal poſition than 
in an exe& poſture ; and ſince the 
digeftion goes on flower in time of 
feep than when awake, as the veſ- 
fels are then much relaxed. 

It is a great bleſſing, that loath- 
ing and inappetency, in ſome de- 
gree,attend all diſorders; which pre- 
vent many people from infalliblyand 
quickly ruining themſelves without 
reſource. Thoſe who have only a 
few tranſient ſymptoms, and are 
but in the firſt ſtage of nervous diſ- 


eaſes, ſhould live with a due de- 
gree of temperance ſuited to their 
conſtitution; and abate a little 


of the quantity of their food, while 
they are more immediately un- 
der the ſymptoms. Indeed, if 
the diſorder is deep, and hath con- 


tinued fo long as to produce more 


nolent ſymptoms, then there is a 

neceſſity to be ſtill more careful. 
Drink ſmall beer, ſoft ſine ale, 

pr wine and water, but never uſe 


> and nerves, efj 


water alone. Wine in exceſs en- 
feebles the body, and impairs the 
faculties of the foul; but a few 
glaſſes of wine in tine of eating 
aſſiſt digeſtion. A glaſs of wine, 
before dinner, on an empty flo- 
mach, and when one is languid, 
feeble or faint, is of great ſervice. 
Wine, in general, is preferable to 
malt liquor ; the beſt wine is rhe- 
niſh, mountain, or ſmall French 
wine. When the ſtomach and 
bowels are troubled with acidity, 
water mixed with rum or brandy 
is preferable to wine or malt liquor. 
That tdo common drink ea is ve- 
ry hurtful, both to the ſtomach 
pecially if drank 
hot, with little bread. I would 
therefore recommend, not to the 
5 but the more 72 uſe 

of tea. It were well if ſomething 
elſe was joined with it in the mor- 


ning,” | 

e can only afford room for 
theſe iminarics to the cure; 
but would recommend the nervous 
patient to the book itſelf for the 
doQor's medicines, and form of 
adminiſtration, which we imagine 
are juſtified, with a few exceptions, 
by general practice. The Doftor 
next treats of a nervous fever; its 
cauſcs and cure; of convulſions, 
ſpaſms, nervous and hyſteric fits, 
with their cure; of an epilepſy ; 
of the palſy, and St. Vitus's dance, 
an apoplexy, &c. &c. all which 
we recommend to the peruſal of 
the curious reader; but if he is an 
hypochondriac, we would adviſe 
him neither to read this nor any 
phyſical book of the ſame tenden- 
cy. 6 
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Obſervations on the Weather, and 
the Uje of the Barometer, when 
applied to improvements in Agri- 


culture. 


5 * E many advantages ariſing 
to the induſtrious farmer, 
from a foere-knowledge of the 
changes of the weather, and the 
example ſet us by the ancient wri- 
ters on the huſbandry, are ſuffi- 
cient inducements for endeavour- 
ing to draw the attention of huſ- 
bandmen to obſervations, which 
muſt be highly uſeful to them. 

It might have been expected, 
_ that as ſuch great improvements 
have been made in natural enqui- 
ries during the two laſt centuries, 
4 more accurate account of wea- 
ther might have been attained: 
yet the earlielt writers on huſban- 
dry, ſeem to have eſtabliſhed more 
certain — of the changes 
of the weather, peculiar to their 
climates, than any have done for 
ours; though it may be preſumed, 
that the operations of nature are 
ſet in a much clearer light to us, by 
means of the many diſcoveries 
made by the moderns. 

The ancients, obſerving that 
the weather of each ſeaſon ſet in 
nearly at a ſtated time, imputed the 
qualities of the weather, to the in- 
fluence of ſome ſtars which hap- 


pened then to riſc or ſet. In af- 
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ter times, monks, and deſięni 

prieſts, being willing to procure 
every merit to their ſaints, tranſ. 
ferred the ſappoſed influence of 
the ſtars, to the ſaint whoſe com- 
memoration happened near the 
ſame time. The moderns being 
ſenſible that the inconceivable 


diſtance of the fixed ſtars, and the 


ſmallneſs of our neareſt planets, 
muſt render their influence on 
our atmoſphere of no effect, and 
having little faith in ſaints, have, 
perhaps injudiciouſſy, rejected the 
obſervations of the ancients, with- 
out duly conſidering, that the 
facts might have been diſcovered 
firſt; and the ſtars and ſaints on- 
ly called in, to account for theſe 
facts. The ancients indeed ac- 
ted more rationally, than the 
monks, in not fixing the changes 
to a day, but only to ſtated times 
of the year, as appears from Co- 
lumella and Pliny. : 

As ſome of the planets, eſpect- 
ally Venus and Mars, are obſcrved 
to diſturb the motion of the moon, 
and as the moon acts ſu powerful- 
ly on the tides, it has been thqught 
probable by ſome moderns, that 
the moon and planets, together 
with the ſun, might be the cauſes 
of the moſt conſiderable changes 


in our atmoſphere, while others, 


with perhaps more reaſon, 


for theſe cauſes in the earth ile 
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la all doubtful matters, in which 
experiments Or obſervations can be 
called into our aid, experiments 
or obſervations ſhould decide the 
queition. Accurate journals of the 
weather ſeem to be here the pro- 

r vouchers; but even theſe are 
it preſent rather in diſgrace with 
modern philoſophers, who, find- 
ing that they cannot trace out the 
cauſes of the changes in the height 


oi the barometer, an inſtrument 
u hich they can have conſtantly un- 


der their eyes, in their cloſets ; 
thence too haſtily conclude, that 
no uſeful inferences can be drawn 
from obſervations on the weather : 
however, Mr. Claridge, who in the 


year 1744, publiſhed The Shepherd of 


Banbury's Rules to judge of the Chan- 
ger of the Weather, was of a very 
different opinion, when he expreſ- 
ſes himſelf as follows: 

The ſhepherd, whoſe ſole bu- 
ſineſs it is to obſerve what has a re- 
ference to the flock under his care ; 
who ſpends all his days, and many 


of his nights, in the open air, 


and under the vi ide ſpread canopy 
of heaven; is obliged to take par- 


ticular notice of the alterations of 


the weather: and when he comes 
to take pleaſure in making ſuch 
obſervations, it is amazing how 
great a progreſs he makes in them; 
and to how great a certainty he ar- 
rives, by mere dint of comparing 
hgns and events, and by correcting 
one remark by another. Every 


thing, in time, becomes to him a 


ſort of weather-gage. The ſun, 
the moon, the ftars, the clouds, 
the winds, the trees, the flowers, 
and almoſt all vegetables, and ani- 
mals, with which he is acquainted, 
all theſe become, to ſuch a perſon, 
inſtruments of real knowledge.” 


What Mr. Claridge fays of the 


ſt.epherd, may, with nearly equal 
— 3 be ſaid of the — Apa 
The ſlighteſt obſervation will 
convince every man, that each 
year, and the various ſeaſons of 
the year, have a pecuhar charac- 
ter, as tO rain, drought, heat, cold, 
&c. and as the quality of the ſea- 
ſons has a moſt ſenſible effe on the 
productions of the earth, it is evi- 
dent, that it muſt be of the great- 
eſt advantage to the farmer to fore- 
ſee the changes that may be ex- 
pected; becauſe he can thereby 
regulate his labours accordingly. 
When the character of the ſea- 
ſon is once aſcertained, the returns 
of rain or fair weather, may 
be judged of with ſome degree of 
2 in * years, and — 
carcely gueſſed at in others, | 
means * the 1 for — 
eral we may expect, W 
2 mere riſes ory a few da 
of fair noone to will follow. If 
mercury falls again in two or three 
days, but ſoon riſes high, without 


much rain, we may expect fair 


weather for ſeveral days; and in 
this caſe, the cleareſt days are af- 
ter the mercury begins to fall. In 
the ſame manner, if the mercury 
falls very low, with much rain, 
riſes ſoon, but falls again in a day 
or two, with rain, a continuance 
of bad weather may be feared. If 
the ſecond fall does not bring much 
rain, but the mercury riſes gradu- 
ally pretty high, it prognotticates 
fert — . ſome con- 
tinuance. When a heavy rain has 
fallen, upon the mercury's ſinking, 
and its continuing ſteadily low, 
the weather is ſometimes fair, and 
promiſes well; but no prudent 
farmer ſhould truſt to ſuch appear- 
ances. There is indeed a caution 
of this kind, which the poore 

— may 
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may profit by. When the mercu- 
y Ties high in the barometer, 

air ſucks up all the moiſture 
on the ſurface of the earth, even 
though the ſky be overcaſt, and 
that 15 a ſure ſign of fair weather; 


but if the earth continues moiſt, 


and water ſtands in ſhallow places, 
no truſt ſhould be put in the clear- 
eft ky, for it is in this caſe de- 
ceittul. 
The character of the ſeaſons is 
leſs ſteady at the equinoxes, and 
more regular during the interme- 
diate months. Thoſe who favour 
the celeſtial influence on the at- 
moſphere, think, that the changes 
of the weather are much regulated 
by the moon's place in the zodiac ; 
or by her ſituation with re to 
the ſum ; but obſervation not 


et aſcertaincd any thing on this 


Whatever the cauſes of the 
changes in the weather, or, what 
is nearly the ſame, in the motion 
of the quick-filver in the berome- 
ter may be, whether the celeſtial or 
terreſtrial, their effects are general- 
ly felt, over a conſiderable extent of 
country at the ſame time. Every 
one may be aſſured of this, by 
comparing accounts, kept at ai. 
tant places, of the play of tae ba- 
rometer. They will find, that 
the great falls or riſes happen near- 
ly at the ſame time, in almoſt all 
the northern countries of Europe; 
I ſay nearly, becauſe a difference 
will be obſerved, uſually attend- 
jag the direction of the wind. If 
theſe cauſes were celeſtial, the ef- 
tes would be univerſally the ſame, 
except where varied by the ſitua- 
tions with regard to ſeas, moun- 
tains, &c. As this is not the caſe, 
the cauſes muſt probably be ſought 
tor in the earth. This opinion is 


favoured by the obſervations of 
miners, who have been generally 
ſenſible of ſome prognetlicating 
circumſftauces in mines, before any 
change of the weather appeared 
in the air. , 


Even the limited fore-knowledge 


which is pointed out above, would 


be of tervice ; for inſtance, at tha: 
ſeaſon ©: ear, when it would 
be of conhderable advantage to 
judge when hay ſhould be cut, with 
a proſpect of fair weather to make 
it; and at all ſeaſons of the year, 
in order to get ready every thing 


neceſſary, for carrying into exe- 


cution the works uſual in ex 
ſeaſon. 3 N b 
Mr. Du Hamel, has very judi- 


_ cially added to his journals of the | 
weather, an account of the flate 


of all the vegetables, or animals 
uſeful in the farm; or, what is the 
ſame, of the effects of the weather 
on them. 

The ancients have obſerved, that 
the early or late arrival of birds of 
paſſage, indicate the nature of 


the approaching ſeaſon; whether 


it will be early or late, ſevere or 


mild. Linnæus has, in the ſame 


manner, adviſed huſbandmen to 
mark the ſirſt ſigns ofa beginning of 
vegetation of plants growing w. 

and natives of the climate; ſor 
that ſuch ſuch, by their early or 
late ſliooting, iuform the attentive 
farmer ot bs approach of ſpring. 


He adviſes the hufbandman to ex- 


tend theſe remarks to different 
plants, v-hcſe vegetation has been 
obſerved to coincide with the times 


of ſowing particular ſeeds. Tbeſe 


are objects highly worthy of a 
place in a journal of the weather; 
as theſe facts will, from year to 
year, remain a regiſter of the late 
of every article, which in any de- 
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'  ® Tn the latter end of March, or generally in the bezinning of April, the 
Barometer ſinks very low, with bad Weather; after ⁊ubich it ſeldom falls 
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gree relate to rural ceconomy. It tryman, uninformed in philoſophi- 

"ould be highly laudable, and of cal principles. 

the utmoſt importance, if 

curious obſerver would communi- 8 | 

c:te his remarks to the public, 7, Account of the violent Heat of the 

that every poſſible light may be cait Weather at Bengal, by Fleming 

on theſe ſubjects“. Martin, Chief Enginecr at that 
One cannot foreſee what ufeful Ferrlement. (From the Philoſophi- 
iſcoreries may occur, by means _,7 Tranſa&ions.) 

of continued obſervations and com- 

munications of this kind. The 1 N regard to the intenſe and un- 

race is not always to the ſwift, nor common heat in this climate, 


the battle to the ſtrong : even ſo, it has been for ſome time paſt 


uſeful hints may occur to the coun- almoſt inſufferable. 


III OY 


— 


lwer than 29 deg. 5 min. till the latter end of September, or October, when 


the Quick-ilver falls again low, with formy Winds, for then the Winter con- 


ſlitution of the air takes Place; from Octeber to April, the great Falls of the ba- 


rometer are from 29 deg. 5 min. to 28 dey. 5 min. ſertimes lower : 


 qvhereas, during the Summer Conſtitution of the Air, the Quick-fikver ſeldom 


falls low:r :hen 29 deg. 5 min. It therefore fellows from hence, that a fall 
of one 2111 of an Inch, during the Summer, is as ſure an indication of 
Rain, s a fall of between tavo and three tenths is in the ⁊vinter. 

It mnft be obſerved, that theſe Heights of the Barometer hoid only in 
Places nearly on a level with the Sea; for Experiments have taught us, that 
for every 8o Feet of nearly perpendicular Height, the Baremeter is placed abe vr 


the ledel of the Sea, the Quick-/ilver inks one tenth of an inch: now by on 


occurute Comparifon between the Motion of the Baromcter in inland and high- 
er places, arith its Motion in a Place on a level æuith the Sea, the Heights 
of theſe inland Places may be pretty nearly aſcertained; and Objervations 
muſt determine the Heights of the Quick-ſilver, wvhich in each P denore 
fair and fou Weather. | | 

In all Places nearly on the level with the Sea, Rain may be expe;d, 
when the Duick-fibver falls below thirty Inches. This points out one 
Canje of the * Rains in bfty Situaticns, than in lov: champaigu Caun- 
tries. Thus double the Quantity of Rain falls at Town!z-Hall in La caſbire, 


than dots at London. 


Very heavy thunder Storms happen, without ſen/ibly offi ting the Barome- 
ter; and in this Caſe, the Storm ſeldom reaches far. When a Thundcr- 
Sterm 's attended ⁊vith a fall of the Barometer, its ect is much more ex- 
tenfrve. And here I muſt mention an objervation which I have eften ſi un 
verified, viz. that when the Quick-filver falls very lot, the M cat her con- 
liauing mild, and the Wind moderate, a violent Storm happens at that time, 
n (ame diftant Place; this accrunts fer a ſalſè progr:fic, that the Barometer 
bas been often urjuſtly charged with, | h 


ee 
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The thermometer was ſeldom 
under 98, and the quickſilver roſe 
at certain times of the day to 104 
degrees, by the belt adjudged in- 
ſtrument; nay, I have been aſſu- 
red by fome gentlemen, that in the 
camp 500 miles diſtant, the thermo- 
meter often ſtood at 120; but ſuch 
a difference, I imagine, was occa- 
ſioned by the badneſs of the in- 
ftrument. 

However it is certain, that no- 
thing could exceed the intenſe heat 
we felt day and night, during the 
month of June. May and July 
were little inferior at times, but at- 
forded ſome intermiſſion ; _ 
wiſe a very great mortality muſ 
have attended this |» Aroany 
though we were not without inſtan- 
ces of fatal effects in the month of 
June, when ſome few individuals in 
tound health were ſuddenly ſeized, 
and died in the fpace of four hours 
after; but, conſidering the ma- 


lignity of the climate, we have not 


loit many, and I believe the ge- 


nerality of people are not fo in- 


ate as ſome years 

uſed to be; though from 8 
have ſeen, the beſt conſtitutions in 
the moſt moderate perſons, are a 
poor match init a fever, or 
other diſorders in this country. 


I have been as free from fick- 


neſs, as any other perſon in the 
ſettlement ; but I cannot ſay that 
I have enjoyed myſelf in that de- 
as to be an exception; for no 
man here is without complaints, 
and life and death are ſo ſudden- 
ly exchanged, that medicines have 
not time very frequently to oper- 
ate, before * —_ ren. 'This 
is generally the caſe in malignant 
fevers, which are here — 
pucker fevers, meaning (in the na- 
tives language) ſtrong fevers. 


The rains have ſet in ſince te 


4th of June. We call this the 
unhealthy ſeaſon on account of the 
ſalt-petre impregnated in thee 

which is exhaled by the ſun when 
the Rain admits of interval, 
Great kickneſs is cauſed thereby, 
eſpecially when the rains ſubſide ; 
wiuch generally happens about the 
middle of October. The air be. 
comes aſterwards rather more tem- 
perate, and, till April permits oſ 
exerciſe, to recover the human 
frame, that is relaxed and worn 
out by the preceeding ſeaſon; for 


in the hot periods every relief is 


denied, except riſing in the morn- 
ing, and being on horſe- back by 
day-break, in order to enjoy an 


hour, or little more, before the 
ſun is elevated; it becomes too | 
powerful by fix o'clock to with | 


ſtand its influence, nor can the 
ſame be attempted that day again 
till the ſun retires, ſo that the reſt 
of the twenty-fours, is un- 
der the moſt ſevere trials of heat. 


In ſuch ſeaſons it is impoſſible w | 


ſleep under the ſuffocating heat, 


that renders reſpiration extremely | 


difficult; hence people get out in- 
to the virando's, and elſewhere for 
breath, where the dews prove cool- 


ing, but generally mortal to ſuck 


as venture to ſleep in that air. 


In ſhort, this climate ſoon exhauſts 


a perſon's health and firength, 
though ever fo firm in conſtitution, 


as is viſible in every countenance, | 


after being here twelve months. l 


have been lately informed by an 
officer of diſtinction, who wa 
formerly engineer at this place, 


that he being ſent out to ſurrey aſalt 
lake in the month of September, 
he found the ſulphureous vapours 
ſo ſtagnated and groſs, that he ws 
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— 
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obliged to get up into the talleſt 
trees he could find, to enjoy the 
benefit of reſpiration every now 
2nd then; he added that he con- 
ſtantly had recourſe to ſmoaking 
tobacco, (except during the hours 
of ſleep) to which, and to ſwal- 
lowing large quatities of raw bran- 
dy, (though naturally averſe to 
ftrong liquors) he attributed his 
ſafety. However on his return, he 
was ſeized with an inveterate fever 
of the putrid kind, which he mi- 
raculouſly ſurvived, though others, 
who attended him on the ſurvey, 
and had lived many years in the 
climate, were carried off at the 


ſame tune by the like fever. 


3 


Obſervations on the Heat of the Wa- 
ters at Bath, by John Howard, 
E: [Fron the Philoſophical 
Tranjattions.] | 


WW HEN I hadthe pleaſure of 


ſeeing you in London, you 


I thought ſome — of the 


paper, upon the heat of the Bath- 
waters neceſſary. The obſervations, 
I aſſure you, were made with great 
care. The three firſt of them were 
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made at the pump, where the wa- 
ters are uſually drunk. I weat 
ſeveral times into the king's and 
and queen's baths ; and took them, 
where the ſprings riſe in the king's 
bath, which is the warmeſt part, 
and the moſt diſtant from thence 
the cooleit. The pump. in that 
bath correſponded with the upper 
pump. This I mention; as in the 
other two baths, the thermome- 
ters did not riſe, by one degree, 
ſo high as in the upper pumps; 
though I had the pumps worked a 
conſiderable time, to warm the 
pl pes. The temperature ofthe other 

aths you ſee in my paper. The 
hot bath, not being ſo warm as the 
king's, at firſt, ſurprized me, un- 
til I conſidered their times of fil- 


ling; and then the comparitive 


ſlowneſs of the ſprings of the hot 
bath, to thoſe of the king's, ac- 


counted for this difference. 


The other obſervations are af va- 
rious ſprings, in and about Bath; 
that near St. James's church is the 
coldeſt. The ſprings, at the old 
and new . 
very different; but on repeated 
1 I found them ſo. 


Obſervations on the Heat of the Bath Waters. 


King's Bath Pump * 
Hot Bath Pump 114 
Croſs Bath Pump 108 
King's Bath * 99 
Queen's Bath * 97 
The pump in the bath aa 
Croſs bath - 89 
Croſs bath pump 109 
Hot bath | 96 

97 


97 100 cooleſt part 


99 103 hotteſt part 


95 98 cooleſt part 
g6 99 warmeſt 


cooleſt part 
warmeſt part 
cooleſt part 
warmeſt part 


The pump in the hot bath 113 


— Taken at three different days. = 


Pump 
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Pump in the market-place, 
Bath 54 
Springs on Clarerton, and at 
late Mr. Allen's N 
Springs on Landſdown 45 
St. James's ſpring water 43 
Old well houſe, Briſtol 67 
New well, ditto 76 


The temperature of the above 
_ ings taken in November and 

ber laſt 1765, by Faren- 
hent's ſcale (Bird's Thermometer.) 


8 o 
——_———— —SRÞ 
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Directions for taking the Wax and 
Honey from Bres, without deſtroy - 
ing the Lives of thoſe curious and 
_ waluable Inſects. 
[From Mr. Wildman's Treatiſe late- 
þ publiſbed.] 


EMOVE the Hive from which 
you would take the Wax 
and ] into a room, into 
which admit but little light, that 
it may at firſt appear to the bees, 
as If it was late in the evening. 
Gently invert the hive, placing it 
between the frames of a chair, or 
other ſteady ſupport, and cover it 
with an empty hive, keeping that 
fide of the empty hive ratted a little 
which is next the window, to give 
the Bees ſufficient light to get up 
into it. While you hold the em 
ty hive ſteadily ſupported on the 
edge of the full hive, between _ 
fide and left arm, keep ſtriking 
with the other hand, all round the 
full hive, from top to bottom, in 
the manner of beating a drum, fo 
that the bees may be frightened 
by the continued noiſe, from all 
quarters; and they will in conſe- 
 qitcnce mount out of the full hive 
into the empty one. Repeat the 
ſlrokes rather quick than ſtrong 
round the haze, till all the bees 
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are got out of it, which in 
ral will be in about five mis 


It is to be obſerved, that the ful. 


ler the hive is of bees, the ſooner 
they will have left it. As foon 
as a number of them have 
into the empty hive, it ſhould be 
raiſed a lietle from the full one; 
that the bees may not continue to 
run from one to the other, but 
rather keep aſcending upon one 


another. 3 
So ſoon as all the bees are out of 


the full hive, the hive in which the 
bees are muſt be 
ſtand from which the other hive 
was taken, in order to receive the 


abſent bees as they return from the * 


fields. | 


If this is done early in the ſeaſon, 
the operator ſhould examine the 
royal cells, that any of them that 
have young in them may be ſaved, 
as well as the combs which have 
young bees in them, which ſhould. 
on no account be touched, though 


by ſparing them a deal of ho- 
ney ſhould be left behind. Then 


take ont the other combs, wich a 
long. broad, and pliable knik, 
ſuch as the Apothecaries make uſe 
of. The combs ſhould be cut 
from the ſides and crown as clean 


as poſſible, to ſave the future R- 
bour of the bees, who muſt lick up 


the honey ſpilt, and remove every | 
remains of wax: and then the fides 
of the hive ſhould be ſcraped with 


a table ſpoon, to clear away what 
was left by the knife. D the 
whole of this operation, the 


ſhould be placed inclined to the 
ſide from which the combs are 


taken, that the honey which is 
ſpilt may not daub che remaining 
combs. If ſome combs were un 
avoidably taken away, in 

there are young bees, the pars of 


F 


placed on the | 


is to 1 


old hv 


place a 


cloth, 


me bin 
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> 
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1 of their kind, hon 
time is not collected in ſuch 


Dir 


me combs in which they are ſhould 
de returned into the hive, and ſe- 


cured by ſticks in the beſt manner 


ble. Place the hive then for 
me time upright, chat any re- 
maining honey may drain out. If 


the combs are built in a direction 


te to the entrance, or at right 
angles. with it, the combs which 
are the furtheſt from the entrance 
ue to be preferred; becauſe they 
ue the beſt ſtored with honey, and 


have the feweſt young bees in 


Having thus finiſhed taking the 
var and honey, the next buſineſs 
is to return the bees to their 


old hive; and for this purpoſe 


place a table covered with a clean 


cloth, near the ſtand; and giving 
the hive in which the bees are a 


| ſudden ſhake, at the ſame time 
_ fihiking 
| bees will be ſhaken on the cloth. 


it pretty forcibly, the 


Put their own hive over them im- 
mediately, raiſed a little at one 
kde, that the bees may the more 
eaſily enter; and when all are en- 
tered, place it on the ſtand as 


| before, If the hive in which the 


bees are, be turned bottom up- 
permoſt, and their own have * 
placed over it, the bees will im- 
mediately aſcend into it, eſpe- 


cally if the lower hive be ſtruck 
on the ſides to alarm them. 


As the chief object of the bees, 
during the ſpring and beginning 
of che ſummer, is the propagation 
during that 


quantities as it is afterwards: and 
on this account it is ſcarcely 
worth while to rob a hive before 
the latter end of june; nor is it 
lafe to do it after the middle of 
July, leſt rainy weather may pre- 
vent their reſtoring the combs 
they have loſt, and laying in a 


ouly 
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ſteck of honey ſufficient for the 
winter, unleſs there 1s a chance of 
carrying them to a rich pafture. 
When we have reviewed the 
rarious means made uſe of both 
by the antients and moderns in 
taking honey, it appears ſomewhat 
ſarpriling that a method ſo ſimple 


as the above did not occur to them: 


and eſpecially that M de Reau- 
mur did not think of extending to 

neral uſe, what he had frequent- 
ly practiſed in the courſe of his 
experiments. It ſeems he did not 
reflect on the effects of the fear 
impreſſed on the bees by the con- 
tinued noiſe, and how ſubſervient 
it renders them to our wills: in- 
deed to ſuch a degree, that afford 
them but a quiet retreat, they will 
remain long attached to any place 
they are ſettled upon; and will 
become ſo mild and tractable that 
they will bear any handling which 
does not hurt them, without the 


leaſt ſhew of reſentment. On theſe 


occaſions their only deſire ſeems to 
be a wiſh to avoid ſuch another 
diſturbance as has reduced them 


to their preſent forlorn ſtate. A 
perſon who has familiariſed him- 


{elf to Bees, can, by means of the 
paſſion of fear thus impreſſed upon 
them, and by that dexterity in the 
288 of them, which can 
be acquired by practice; I 
ſay, ſuch a perſon can, in this ſi- 
tuation, manage the Bees as he 
pleaſes. 1 
Spectators wonder at my at- 
taching the Bees to different parts 
of my body, and wiſh much to be 
poſſeſſed of the ſecret means by 
which I do it. I have unwarily 
promiſed to reveal it, and am 
thereſore under a neceſſity of per- 
farming that promiſe; but while 


I declare that their fear, and the 
Queen, are my chicf Agents in 
r theſe 


- : 
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thefe operations, I muſt warn my 
readers that there is an art ne- 
ceſſary to perform it, namely prac- 
tice, which I cannot convey to 
them, and which they cannot 
ſpeedily attain; yet till this art is 
attained, the deſtruction of many 
Hives of Bees muſt be the conſe- 
quence; as every one will ſind on 
their firſt atempt to perform it. 

Long experience has taught me, 
than as ſoon as I turn up a Hive 
and give it ſome raps on the ſides 
and bottom, the Queen immedi- 
ately appears, to know the cauſe 
of this alarm : but ſoon _— 
again among her le. Bein 

accuſtomed 4 ſee Lk ws? 
readily perceive her at the firſt 
glance; and long practice has 
enabled me to ſeize her inſtantly, 
with a tenderneſs, that does -not 
in the leaſt endanger her perſon. 
This 1s of the utmoſt importance : 


for the leaſt injury to her brings 


immediate deſtruction to the Hive, 
if you have not a ſpare Queen to 
put in her place, as I have too 
often experienced in my firſt at- 
tempts. When poſſeſſed of her, 
I can, without injury to her, or 
exciting that degree of reſentment 
that may tempt her to ſting me, 
lip her into my other hand, and 
returning 
hold her there, fill the Bees miſ- 
ling her, are all on wing, and in 
the utmoſt confuſion. When the 
Bees are thus diltreſſed, I place 
the Queen wherever I would have 
the Bees to ſettle. 'The moment 
a few of them diſcover her, they 
give notice to thoſe near them, 
and theſe to the reſt ; the know- 
ledge of which ſoon becomes fo 
general, that in a few moments 
they all collect themſelves round 
her, and are fo happy in having 
recovered this ſole ſupport of their 
ſtate, that they will long remain 


the Hive to its place, 
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quiet in their fitnation : hay, the 
icent of her body is ſo attractive of 
them, that the ſlighteſt tauch of 
her along any place or ſubſtance 
will attach the bees to it, ard DJ 
duce them to purſue any path ſhe 
takes. | 

My attachment to the Queen, 
and my tender regard for her pre- 
cions life, makes me moſt ardently 
wiſh that I might here cloſe the 
detail of this operation, which, 1 
am afraid, when attempted by 
unſkilful hands, will coſt many of 
their lives; but my love of truth 
forces me to declare, that by prac- 
tice I am arrived at fo much dex- 
terity in the management of her, 
that [ can, without hurt to her, tie 
a thread of filk round her body, 
and thus confine her to any part in 
which ſhe might not naturally wiſh 
to remain: or ſometimes uſe the 
leſs dangerous way, of clipping 
her wings on one ſide. 


I hell conctute this zcaminrs | 


the manner of C. Furius Creſinus, 
who being cited before the Curule 
Edile, and an aſſembly of the 
people, to anſwer to a charge of 
ſorcery, founded on his reapiny | 
much larger crops from his ſmall 

ſpot of ground, than his neigh- 
bours did from their extenfive 
fields, produced his im- 
plements of huſbandry, his well 
ted oxen, and a hale young wo- 
man, his daughter; and 
to them, ſaid, Theſe, Romans, 
are my inſtruments of witchcraft; 
but I cannot ſhew you my toil, my 
ſweats and anxious cares.” 80 
may I ſay, 'Thefe, Britons, are 
my inſtruments of witchcraft, but 
I cannot ſhew you my hours of at- 
tention to this ſubject, my amet 
and care for theſe uſeful inſeds; 
nor can I communicate to yo mJ 
Experience, acquired .during * 
courſe of years. * 


inting 
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On the Fermation of Iſlands, by 
Alex. Da!rymple, %; (From 
the Philoſophical Trauſacliont.) 


HERE is not a part of na- 
tural hiſtory more curious, 

or perhaps to a navigator more 
uſeful, than an inquiry into the 
formation of iflands. The origin 
of iſlands, in general, is not the 


point to be diſcuſſed; but of low, 


fiat lands in the wide ocean; 

ſuch as are moſt of thoſe hitherto 

diſcovered in the vaſt South Sea. 
Theſe iſlands are generally long 

and narrow; they are formed 

2 narrow bar of land, incloſing the 


fea within it; generally, perhaps 
always, with ſome channel of in- 


greſs at leaſt to the tide ; com- 


' monly, with an opening capable 


of receiving a canoe; and fre- 


e origin of theſe iſlands will 
explain their nature. What led 
me firft to this deduction was an 
obſervation of Abdul Roobin, a 


lying off the N. E. coaſt of Borneo, 


had ſhoals to the eaſtward of them. 


Theſe iſlands being covered to 
the weſtward by Borneo, the winds 
from that quarter do not attack 
them with-violence; but the N.E. 
winds, tumbling in the billows 
from a wide ocean, heap up the 
coral with which theſe ſeas are 
filled. This, obvious after ſtorms, 


* is perhaps, at all other times, im- 


perceptibly affected. Do 

The coral banks, raiſed in the 
fame manner, became dry. Theſe 
banks are found of all depths, at 


all diſtances from ſhore ; entirely 


unconnected with the land, and 
detached from each other: altho” 
it often happens they are divided 
by a narrow gut, without bottom. 


by but it is alſo fo ſhallow 


t to admit even 


Coral banks alſo grow by a 
quick pages towards the ſur- 
face; but the winds, heaping up 
the coral from deeper water, 
chiefly accelerate the formation of 
theſe into ſhoals and iſlands, 
They become gradually ſhallower ; 
and when once the ſea meets with 
reſiſtance, the coral is quickly 
thrown up by the force of the 
waves againſt the banks; and 
hence it is, that in the open ſea, 
there is ſcarce an inftance of a 
coral bank having fo little water, 
that a large ſhip cannot over, 


a boat 
would ground on it. 

I have ſeen theſe coral banks in 
all the - ſome in deep water, 
others with few rocks appeari 
above the furface, — formed 
into iſlands, without the leaft ap- 


NS 
from ſuch as have a few weeds on 


the higheſt z to thoſe which 
are — timber, 
with a bottomleſs ſea at a piſtol 
ſhot diſtance. 
we looſe coral, rolled inward 
by the billows in 1eces, will 
ground; ard 8 being un- 
able to carry them away, they be- 
come a bar to the ſand, 


always found intermixed with co- 


ral: which ſand, being eaſieſt 
raiſed, will be lodged at top. 
When the ſand bank is raiſed by 
violent ſtorms, beyond the reach 
of common waves, it eng. a 
reſtin to vagrant birds, 
_ he ſearch of prey draws 
thither. The dung, feathers, &c. 
increaſe the ſoil, and prepare it for 
the reception of accidental roots, 
branches and ſeed, caſt up by the 
waves or brought there by birds. 
Thus iſlands are formed: the leaves 
and rotten branches intermixing, 
>” form 
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form 1n time a light black mould, 
of which in general theſe iſlands 


conſiſt, more ſandy, as leſs woody ; 
and when full of large trees, with 


a greater proportion of mould. 


Cocoa nuts, continuing long in 


the ſea without looſing their vege- 


tative powers, are commonly to be 


found in ſuch iſlands ; particularly 
as they are adapted to all foils, 
whether ſandy, rich, or rocky. 
The violence of the waves, with- 
in the tropicks, muſt generally 
be directed to two points, accord- 
ing to the monſoons. | 
the iſlands formed from 


coral banks muſt be long and nar- 


row, and lie nearly in a meri- 
dional direction. For even ſup- 
g the banks to be round, as 
they ſeldom are when large, the 


they will alter their direction; and 
be either round, extend in the 
parallel, or be of irregular forms, 
according to accidental circun. 
ſtances. wo 
The inferior parts of theſe iſlands 
being ſea, ſometimes form harbours 
capable of receiving veſſels of ſome 
burthen ; and, I believe, always 


abound greatly with fiſh ; and ſuch | 


as I have ſeen, with turtle 
and other fea plants, parti 
one ſpecies, called by the Sooloos 


Gammye, which grows in little 
globules, and is ſomewhat pungent, 


as well as acid to the taſte. 
It need not be repeated, that the 


ends of thoſe iſlands only are the 


places to expect ſoundings; and | 


they commonly have a 

running out from each point. 
Abdul Roobin's obſervation 

points out another circumſtance; 

which may be uſeful to naviga- 

tors ; by conſideration of the winds 


to which any iſlands are moſt ex- 


poſed, to f a probable con- 


jecture which fide has deepeſt wa- 


ter; and from a view which fide 
has the ſhoals, an. idea may be 


formed which winds rage with 
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| retinue, from the 
which brought him from Calais. 
From whence he proceeded the 
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A JOURNAL 


OF THE 


From his Arrival, 


F; it bas bees the atubition of 


the editors of this work, to 


render it as intelligent and en- 
' tertaining as poſſible, they thought 


could not make a more welcome 
Mering to the Public, than à correct 


ſcurnal of his Daniſh majeſty, durin 
3 1 ein England. And at 
acceunti inſerted in the public papers 
net only vary, but are not eafily 


| King of Denmark, in England: 


till his Departure. 


acquaint the public, that the moſt ma- 
terial circumſtances and anecdotes re- 
corded in this journal, are not inſerted 
on the authority of news-papers only, 
as a diligent enquiry has þ 
reſpecting the truth of fuch as were 
— being unwilling to miſin- 


form their readers, by an incorrect 


account of the tran/afions of that 
illuſtrious monarch. Should they have 


referred to, thoſe particulars worthy failed, as to the authenticity of 


notice ( aud which are authentic ) are 
lere thrown together in regular order, 
that the whole may be ſeen at one 


tiew.---And the editors beg lea ve to 


AUGUST 10. 


þ the evening his majefty land- 


ed at Dover, with a numerous 
Mary yacht, 


next morning to London, (dining 
at Rocheſter) and arrived at 
St. James's about ſeven in the 


evening. He was immediately 


waited on by the Earl of Hert 

and Lord Falmouth, whe compli- 
mented his majeſty on his ſafe ar- 
nval. At Dover, he was invited 


one particular, it is hoped it 4 be 
attributed to thoſe circumſtances, 
which ever muſt attend a work of 
this nature, | 


to ſee the caſtle, and at Chatham 
to ſurvey the dock- yards; but at 
both places he politely excuſed 
himſelf, ſaying, ** He would ſee 
nothing in England, till he had ſeen 
his majeſty. His retinue conſiſted 
of four poſt-chaiſes, and fifteen 
ſervants on horſeback. The coaches 
of the houſehold, which had been 
ſent to Dover to eſcort him, were 


_ allleft behind, his majeſty chafing 


to travel in poſt-chaiſes for the 
ſake of expedition, and to avoid 
ceremony. The apartments in 

7.4 St. James's 
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St. James's palace, formerly be- 
longing to the late Duke of Cum- 
berland, were prepared for him. 
His majeſty wiſhed and intended to 
have refided in a houſe hired by 
Himſelf, but this compliment was 
preſſed upon him with too much 
warmth for him to refuſe. I heir 
majeſties came from Richmond in 
the forenoon ; but the King not 
arriving ſo ſoon as expected, they 
returned about an hour before he 
came to St. James's. 

| His majeſty was viſited, 
12. this morning, by the Duke 


of Glouceſter, and ſeveral. 


of the foreign miniſters, who com- 
limented him on his arrival in 
England. He was preſent at the 


grand levee, being introduced to 
bh Britannic majeſty, 
Charles Cottrell Dormer, Kit, 
He dined in his own apartments ; 
after which, he paid a viſit to her 
Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Ame- 
lia; waited on his majeſty pri- 
vately ; after which he viſited the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and 
trom thence went to the Counteſs 
of Hertford's. About half an hour 
after ten o'clock he went to Rane- 
lagh, attended by a large retinue. 
After ſtaying there ſome time, he 
went to Sir 'Thomas Robinſon's 
houſe, where he was joined by the 
princes of Saxe Gotha, and a great 
many perſons of rank and quality, 
there being a ball; at which his 
majeity ſtaid till near one o'clock. 
He was viſited by the 
13. princes of Saxe Gotha, and 
2 great number of the nobi- 
lity. In the —_— his majeſty 
went to the opera houſe, which 
was opened (though out of the 
utual ſeaſon) in — to entertain 


nim with a ſpecimen of Kalian 


operas in Eng land. 


by Sir 
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His majeſty took a walk  * 
in the park in the forenoon, 14. 
but being greatly incommo. 
= the crowd, was forced to 

ire. He afterwards dined at St. 


James's, 

He dined with his Royal 
ITighneſs the Duke of Glou- 13. 
ceſter, at the pavilions in 
Hampton Court. In the evenin 
he went privately to Vauxhall gar- 
dens, where he remained yundif. 
covered for ſome time; and when 
known, the eagerneis of the great 
concourie of people to ſee his ma. 
jeity, led them to crowd him ſo 
much that he thought proper to 
retire. F 

In the forenoon he went to 
Weltminſter abbey, attended 
by ſeveral of the nobility, 
and viewed the curioſities of that 
place, both houſes of parliament, 
Weſtminſter-hall, and the roy: 
chapel at Whitehall; after which 
he dined with the Earl of Hertford, 
at his houſe in Groſvenor Street, 
where a ſumptuous entertainment 
was provided on the occafiun, 
which, it is ſaid, was the mot mat 
nilicent and ſplendid (che King's 
excepted) that had bcen ſeen in 
England for many years, Ile 
diſhes, plates, &c. were all ct 
pure maſſy gold; and, if repon 
{peaks truth, the number of cover: 
were juſt forty-five. 
This morning his majeſty | 
went in a private manner to 17. 
Sir Thomas Robinſon's at 
Chelſea, and after viewing | 
lagh, proceeded to St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, and having ſeen the lower 
part of that amazing ſtructure, 
went ſtairs to the Whiſpering 
gallery, the clock and bells; from 
| to the ſtone aud golden gal- 
leries, at the laſt of which, id 
reſpeR to the proſpect around he 
| exp 


16. 
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expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe and 
admiration. His majeſty was 
pleaſed to ſend the vergers a pre- 


ſent of ten guineas, for the trouble 


given ther? on this occafion. 

The Duke of Bedford, and ſe- 
veral of the nobility, who were at 
their country ſeats when the King 
arrived, came to town, and wait- 


ed on him this day at St. James's, 


to compliment him on his arrival. 


His majeſty dined in public at 


his own apartments, where all 
rſons who appeared decently 


dreſſed, were admitted to fee him 


without diſttintion. In the even- 


ing he went to Ranela 1 in the 


king's barge, but left that place 
about ten o'clock, and went to 
Vauxh.I-gardens. As there was 
an expectation of his coming, the 
band of muſic was detained on the 
extraordinary occaſion ; and tho? 


a2 great part of the company ſtaid 
to ſee him, aſter the uſual per- 
| formance was cer, he was not in 


the leaſt crowded or incommoded. 
On his entrance, Mr. Hand:!'s 
coronation anthem of Ged ſar the 
King was performed in the or- 
cheſtra, during the time his majeſiy 
walked round the gardens : when 
he came in front, that ceaſed ; 


Mr. Fiſper played a ſolo concerto 
on the hautboy; after which a 


grand trio of Mr. Bach's was _ 


The beautiful ſcene of the caſcade 


was again exhibited; during the 


Preparation for which, his majeſty 


went into the great room, and 
viewed thoſe elegant hiſtorical 
paintings, which add ſuch honour 
to the public ſpirit of the late pro- 


rietor, as well as enhance the 


guity and importance of that 
delightful place. The utmoſt ſa- 
usfaction was expreſſed by the king 
and his whole train, which was 
very numerous. He afterwards 
went to ſupper in the great room 


behind the grand pavilion, which 
was prepared for him. A part of 
the band adjourned from the or- 
cheſtra, and played there during 
that time, and Mr. F:/her per- 
formed another concerto on the 
hautboy. His majeſty was pleaſed 
to declare, He had not ſeen ſuch 
an elegant place of public enter- 
tainment in - __ travels; and 
that it be all the accounts 
. omwnny 
His majeſty paid a private 

viſit to — — 18. 
wards dined with the Duke 

of Grafton, at his houſe in Groſ- 
venor ſquare; where alſo dined 
ſeveral of the nobility and foreign 
miniſters. In the evening he went 
to Drury-lane theatre, which was 
opened for his entertainment! The 
play was that excellent comedy of 
The Suſpicious Huſhard ; in which 
Mr. Garrick played the character 
of Ranger. The houſe was incre- 
dibly full, and the king was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt peals of 
joy. He very frequently expreſſed 
his applauſe during the repreſen- 
tation, by clapping ; and when the 
play was over, he ſent for Mr. 


| Garrick into his box, and paid him 


many ju? compliments on his ad- 
mirable performance. The entex- 
tainment was the little muſical 
piece called Daphne and Amintor ; 
at the concluſion of which his ma- 
jeſty withdrew as he came in, 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations 
of the public. | 

He went to the Tower, 


and ſaw the armoury, rega- 19. 


lia, &c. on which occaſion 

the cannon on the platform were 
fired. His majeſty generouſly or- 
dered twenty guineas to be given 
to the rifon ; which was di- 
ſtributed to each man according to 
his rank. From the Tower he 
proceeded to Woolwich, and rc- 
r 4 turned 
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turned through the city to St. 
James's. In the evening he was 
at an entertainment and ball given 
by her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Amelia at Gunnerſbury-houſe ; 
which it is ſaid was the grandeſt 
that has heen given for many 
years. The entertainment con- 


ſiſted of 120 diſhes; a grand fire- 


work was played off, and the ball 
was very ſplendid and numerous ; 
invitations having been given to 
upwards of zoo of the principal 
nobility. The illuminations ſur- 
paſſed any thing of the kind ever 
exhibited ; conſiſting, as we are 
informed, of 14,000 lamps. The 
ball did not break up till three 


o' clock the next morning. 
In the evening his majeſty 
20. was at the opera houſe, 
which was full and brilliant: 


he ſeemed much pleaſed, parti- 
cularly with the performances of 
the ſirſt dancers, Monſ. La Riviere 
and Miſs Froment, whom he ho- 
noured with his royal applauſe. 
About noon his majeſty. 
21. attended by ſeveral of the 
nobility, went through the 
city to the Daniſh chapel in Well- 
Cloſe ſquare. He condeſcended 
to honour Mr. Haide, a Norwa 
merchant in the ſquare, with his 
company, and drank chocolate be- 
fore he went to the chapel : here 
Mr. Alderman Shakeſpeare, and 
Mr. Juſtice Pell, had the honour 
of being preſented to him by the 
- Daniſh conſul-general. From this 
place he was attended to the cha- 
pel, preceeded by Mr. Parſlow, 
&c. and notwithſtanding the crowds 
of people who were there to ſee his 
majeſty, there was not the leaſt 


yy as 
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diſorder happened. The chapel + 
had been repaired and beautiſied 
ſome time before, in expectation 
of his going there during his ref. 
dence in England. He returned 
about three o'clock to St. James's, 
and went afterwards to dine with 
the imperial ambaſſador in St. 
James's ſquare: he had not been 


there but a ſhort time before he 


found himſelf flightiy indiſpoſed, 


owing as it was imagined to he 


hurry and fatigue he had gone 
through for ſeveral days hefore. 
After making an apology to his 
Excellency on the occaſion, he 


returned to St. James's, without 


E of the entertainment. 


is diſorder was a pain in the 


bowels. This indiſpoſition pre- 
vented his mzjeſty from being pre- 
ſent at York races, as he intended; 


but as great preparations were 


made upon the road for his accom- 


madation, and that of his retinue, 
he was pleaſed to order every thing 
to be paid for at the ſame rate as 
if they had actually been called 
for, with this particular injune- 
tion, that the proviſions ſhould 
every where be diſtributed amongft 


the poor. 3 Ss 
He dined privately in his 


own apartment at St. James's, 22. 


not being ſuſũciently reco- 
vercd to venture out. 
This day his majeſty found 


himſelf perfectly recovered 23. 


from his indiſpoſitton, but 


ſtaid at home by way of precau- 


tion, and ſaw no company. | 

About noon, his majeſty 
took an airing privately in 24. 
St. James's Park, and after- - 
wards dined at home. 


— 


* This chapel was built Ey Queen Anne, in honour of her royal conjort af * 
25. This 


George prince of Denmark. 


t,. 


| heads of colleges 


This day he went to 
3. Kenſington, and after walk- 
ing ſome time in the gar- 
dens, returned to St. James's, 


where he dined in private. 


Several foreign miniſters 
26. and perſons of diſtinction 
were introduced to his ma- 


1 jelty, and were moſt graciouſly re- 


ceired. He did not appear in 

public this day, but dined in pri- 
vue at his own apartments. 

| In the morning his majeſty 

27. took an airing in St. James's 

park, dined in private, and 

in the evening was at the opera 


| honſes but it not having tran- 
| fired to the public, few of the 
nobility were there. 


This day his majeſty had 

2. divine ſervice performed in 
his own apartments, dined 

in private, and ſaw no company. 
"Je In the morning he ſet out 


29. with a grand retinue to 


Cambridge, in order to viſit 
the univerſity. He arrived there 
about five o'clock, attended by his 
eficer of ſtate, in the ſame order 


u was delivered out the week be- 


fore. Soon after his arrival at the 
Roſe inn, he was waited on by the 
rice chancellor of the univerſity, 
„ and doctors, in 
thar ſcarlet robes, and after a 
kert refreſhment, his majeſty re- 
ceived the vice-chancellor, who 
conducted him into the coffee- 
room, where the reſt of the doors 
vere ſeverally introduced. After 


this, the vice-chancellor, preceded 


by the equire-beadles, attended his 
majeſty, and his retinue, to the 
te-houſe, where the whole uni- 


n 
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verſity, and a brilliant ſhew of la- 
dies in the galleries, were aſſem- 
bled, and, upon the entrance of 
the King, teſtiſied their joy by the 
loudeſt applauſes, which his ma- 


jeſty returned by bowing round, 


and aſterwards was conducted to a 


chair of ſtate at the upper end of 


the theatre, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to take a view of the ſtatues 
of King George the Firſt, and of 
his late majeſty; and ſoon after, 
the vice-chancellor attended him 
to the public library, and from 
thence to King's College chapel ; 
on entering which the organ ſtruck 
2 and the choir ſung an anthem. 
is majeſty and his retinue ſeem- + 

ed highly pleaſed with viewing this 
magnificent building, and after 
ſome time ſpent here, the proceſ- 
ſion moved on to Clare-hall, paſſed 
over the bridge, and into the pub- 
23 , and _ #_— 
; of Trinity college, to 
the Pall and 4 I, = the 
ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton ſeemed 
particularly to attract the notice of 
the King. From theſe places they 
paſſed to St. John's college. And 
thus having viewed the princi 
buildings of the univerſity, hi 
majeſty was attended to his inn, 
where the vice-chancellor was ad- 
mitted to the honour of ſuppin 
with ＋ _ his nobility, His 
majeſty ſeveral times appeared in 
the 45 and — pleaſed 
with the humour of the populace. 
At night the market-hill, the 
ſhire-hall, and the conduit, all in 
ſight of the inn, were handſomely 
illuminated. 


* 


* The principal nobility belon is os bis majeſty's ſuite, went this day to 
Richmond, and after taking a y — of the country, at avhich they expreſſed 
feat ſatisfaction, dined at the Star and Garter in the town, and did not 


turn to St. Fames's till the evening. 


30. This 
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This morning about nine, 
his majcty and his retinue 
proceeded from Cambridge 
on their journey to York, leaving 
the unverity and worn highly 
_ pleaſed wich ihe honour of his 
royal vit. He appeared in his 
riding dreſs and boots, in a light 
coloured coat. He converſed in 
French with the vice- chancellor 
and the maſter of Trinity college. 
His majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs 
much ſatis faction at his reception, 
and ordered thirty guineas to be 
diſtributed among the ſervants and 
other attendants. He wore the 
enſigns of the order of the ele- 
hant. His majeſty viſited Bur- 
leigh, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Exeter, and was met at Stamford 
by the Duke of Ancaſter, where a 
ſpring * to break in the 
carriage, he proceeded with the 
Duke in his coach to Grimſthorpe. 
Here an elegant entertainment was 
provided, where he dined with the 
uke and Ducheſs, Lord Groſ- 
venour, the Marquis of Lindſay, 
Mrs. Daſhwood and others. After 
dinner the Duke's two daughters 
were introduced to him. He left 
. at ſeven, and went 
in the Duke's coach to Colſtworth, 
and from thence proceeded in his 
own carriage to Newark, where 
he lay that night. | | 
His majeſty left Newark 
zt. this morning, and proceeded 
| to Wentworth caſtle, the 
feat of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, where he brcakfaſted, and 
then went forward for York, ar- 
riving at Tadcafter about one 
. & clock: after a ſhort ſtay here, 
he went on, but was not far from 
the town before his carriage broke 
down; when he was obliged to 
get out at the window, but provi- 
dentially received no hurt, nor 


30. 
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was he in the leaſt detained; fer 
he ſoon got into another carriage 
and arrived a: York about. three 
o'clock in e afternoon. Hi; 
majeſty and his retinue took 1 
thcir 1cſidelcc at Bluitt's jan, > 
joining to the alſembi, rem, 
which they went to ſre, aud re 
king was much pleaſed „ich It, 
appearance. | 
This morning his ma- 
jeſty viewed York cathe- 
dcal with great attention. 
The lord mayor and c Th 
of this city had made ſame preps. 
rations, and had flattered 
ſelves with the honour of his com. 
pany to dinner, but he politely 
eclined it, and left the city be- 


Sept. 1. 


fore twelve o'clock, to the great 


mortification of a number of ladicez, 
who would have endeavoured {o 
appear in all the ſplendor of dreſs 
at the intended ball in the even- 


ing. About three in the afternow | 


he arrived at Leeds; and aſter 
viewing the cloth hall and the 
principal parts of the town, Et 
out for Ilalifax in his way to 
Mancheſter. 3 
This day he reached Man- 


cheiler. On the report of 2, 


his arrival, the regiment of 
dragoons commanded, by. the dlzz- 
quis of Lothian, quartered thee, 
were under arms, but were imme- 
diately diſmiſſed by his majeſty 
with gentecl compliments, Aſter 
breaktait his majeſty very politely 
ſhewed himſclt at the window, and 
complaiſantly bowed to 2 very 
gentcel appearance of ladies, iu 
the neighbouring houſes. Soon 
aſter Edward Byrom, Eſq; was in- 
troduced to his majeſty ** 
commendation from Lord Morton, 
preſident of the royal 1 * 
—_ any him to wo wet - 
, p „5 an 
Bridgwater's * * 


were 


acknowled 
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ufactures culiar to that 
2 8 ly, about eleven, 


lis majeſty, attended by his nobles 


and ſeveral gentlemen of the town) 


vas conducted to the boats then 


in waiting for him; the king went 
to the head of the canal, and then 
in ſmaller boats to the head of the 
tunnel cut in the rock (two miles 
under ground) lighted all the — 
with candies his majeſty muc 

admired the greatneſs of the un- 
dertaking, expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction at the ingenuity and faci- 
tity with which the whole is con- 
dufted, and was pleaſed to give 
the workmen a handſome ſum of 
money. On his return from 
Worlley, he then proceeded to the 
warehouſes, where he was highly 
entertained, and much admired 
the beauty and elegance of the ſe- 


| veral manufactories ſhewn him 4 
ng large quantities Soon after nine, his maj 
Sid and fs — 


Set. go ver ſhapes for 
waiſtcoats, and other manu- 
factured there. He then returned 
wo the inn about ſeven, and, being 
much fatigued, choſe to dine by 
himſelf. His majeity very politely 
excuſed the offer of a ball, or to 
have any other public acknow- 
ledgments paid him, as he choſe 
to travel as privately as poſſible. 
He lay at the Bull's Head inn 
(refuſing ſeveral private invitations) 
where he and all his attendants 
ere very commodiouſly enter- 
tained, which he was pleaſed to 
when he went away. 
About three this after- 


3. noon he arrived at Chat 


worth, the ſeat of the Duke 
of Devonſhire, where he was re- 
ceived by the Lord Frederick and 


Lord George Cavendiſh. His 


majeſty expreſſed the greateſt ſa- 
tis faction at the waterworks, &c. 
and after dining there, procceded 


"and bowed to the 


by the way of Matlock to Derby. 
A prodigious number of people 
aſſembled at Matlock bath to ſee 
him paſs; and it being dark, his 
majeſty did not get out of his car- 
riage, but had the condeſcenſion 
to ſuffer candles to be held up at 
each of the _ doors, 2 — 
com might in a line, an 
bans > ep him. Here 
he converſed with ſeveral ladies in 
Engliſh. About ten in the even- 
ing he arrived at Derby. 

is morning his majeſty 
left Derby, and honoured 
Leiceſter with a viſit on his 
return to London. Part of the 
regiment of blues were drawn up 
to receive his majeſty, who got out 
of his carriage at the Crane's inn, 
from whence he ſhewed himſelf, 
, who 
were aſſembled in great numbers. 


ceeded for Harborough — wi 
nutes before any of the chaiſes 
for his retinue were ready; but, 
unfortunately, on the road betwixt 
Kibworth and Harborough, the 
carriage broke quite down, and 
his majeſty was Jet on the turn- 
pike road on foot, and without 
any attendants except the Compte 
de Holcke and a ſervant; the lat- 
ter of whom, together with one of 
the poſtilions, upon horſes un- 
looſed from the carriage, ſet out 
with all poſhble expedition for 
Harborough, to procure a chaiſe, 
whilſt his majeſty continued his 
Journey on foot. As ſoon as the 
meſſengers arrived, it gave a ge- 
neral „the Dane riding with 
t fury down the ſtreet, his 

ord drawn, and lamenting aloud 

in an unknown tongue the diſtreſ- 
ſes of his royal maſter; the poſtil- 


lion, almoſt out of breath, ſerving 


as an interpreter to the former, 
| — and 
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and calling aloud, A chaiſe! a 
chaiſe! a chaiſe! the King on 
foot! the King on foot! &c.” 
All Harborough, men, women 
and children, are ſaid to have 
turned out upon the occaſion, and 
inſtantly hegan their march to give 
his majeſty the meeting. Several 
of the foremoſt on horſeback in 
their hafte rode paſt the King, who 
having on a plain ſurtout great 
coat, and not being ſo tall as their 
ideas had formed him, (nor they 
having the ſagacity of Shake- 
ſpeare s Falſtaff, who knew Hal 
by inſtinct) overlooked the King 
on foot, and galloped on for the 
broken chaiſe, but finding no- 
thing in it, they returned greatly 
_ diſappointed. By the time they 
overtook his majeſty, the foot 
having cloſed in upon his front, 
and * horſe in his rear, he be- 
came greatly incommoded in his 
ſituation, till the happy arrival of 
a Chaiſe, which conveyed his ma- 
jeſty ſafely to Harborough, where 
2 cold collation was provided, 
which he partook of in public, 
and then proceeded on his jour- 
| ney, and arrived in good health 
about ten o'clock at St. James's, 
having travelled near 600 mi es in 
ſeven days *. 
This day feveral of the 
5. nobility waited on his ma- 
jeſty to compliment him on 
his arrival in town; after which 
he dined in his own apartments. 
= He dined with the impe- 
6. rial ambaſſador at his houſe 
1n St. James's ſquare. 
His majeſty took an air- 
ing to Hampton Court; 
dined with the Ruſſian am- 


Te 


baſſador at Kew, and in the even. 
9 to Ranelagh. 
his day at noon his ma- 


jeſty was viſited hy the Duke g. 125 


of Glouceſter at his apart. 
ments, where he ſtaid a conſider. 
able time. In the afternoon his 
majeſty paid a private viſit to their 
majeſties in L i 
St. James's, but did not appear i 
the drawing room; 5 Lich 
he dined with the Spaniſh ambaſ. 


ſador in Great Ormond ſtreet. 1 


the evening he went to 0 
Lane theatre, Where he was highly 
pleaſed with Mr. Garrick, in the 
character of Sir John Brute, in 
the Provoked Wife. 8845 
This day his majeſty walk- 
ed to Chelſea, and after- 9. 
wards to Kenſington gardens, ' 
His majeſty gave a 
tainment to his Royal 


the 2 at St. James's; after 
which he ſupped with his Excel- 


lency the Count de Malzham, the 
Pruſſian ambaſſador, where there 


was 2 grand ball. 
In the evening he went to 
the opera, and from thence 10, 


to Mrs, Cornely's in Soho 
ſquare, where the great room was 


illuminated for his majeſty to ſer 
the elegance of that place of pub- 


lic entertainment. 


His majeſty, attended by 


ſeveral of his principal no- 11.. 


_ and preceded by 
Lord W 


his lordſhip alighted at the outer 
gate, his majeſty's camage pro- 


ceeded to the inner court, and 


1 


die bill 461. 


» The expences of this tour are ſaid to have been 1600/. aud the tor | 


| alight 


their apartments zt 


den- 
ighneſs the | 
Duke of Glouceſter, his Grace the | 
Duke of Ancaſter, and ſeveral of 


eymouth, arrived at Hamp- 
ton Court palace at two o'clock; 
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alighted at the colonade at the 
bottom of the grand ſtair-caſe, 
where he was received by the 
Hon. Mrs. Moſtyn, who attended 
him through the apartments. His 
majeſty expreſſed the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction at the magnificence of the 
palace, paid particular attention to 
the portrait of Chriſtian IV. King of 
Denmark,and the ſuperb tapeſtryre- 


p—_ the battles of Alexander. 


Right Hon. Lady Fitzroy, 
and Ren. other perfons of diſ- 
tinction, were introduced to his 
majeſty in the preſence chamber, 
who received them with the utmoſt 


politeneſs. The guard 2 
— arms in their new cloaths, 


and ſaluted his majeſty with beat 
of drum, &c. On his leaving the 


palace he went to Mr. Garrick's 
villa. and paid our Engliſh Roſ- 
cius many compliments upon his . 


taſte an ius. After this he 
went to Lord Weymouth's in 
Buſhy park to dinner, where he 
was entertained in' an elegant 
manner, and in the evening re- 
turned to St. James's. 


His majeſty dined with 
12. their majeſties at the queen's 


ie isted Windfor caftle 
_ terwards dined at Cran- 


This day in the forenoon 
14. his majeſty arrived at the 
Angel inn, Oxford, and was 
inſtantly waited upon by the 
Rev. Dr. Durell, our vice-chan- 
cellor, with the compliments of 
tle univerſity, and to know his 
majeſty's pleaſure. Soon after 
which the vice-chancellor returned 
to St. Mary's church, where the 
heads of colleges, doQors, profeſ- 
fors, proctors, and other members 


bourne- lodge with the Duke of 


of the univerſity, in their proper 
habits, were a gembled ; upon 
which it was made known, that 
the King had fignified his inten- 
tion of accepting a degree from the 
univerſity. From St. Mary's, the 
vice-chancellor, heads of houſes, 
&c. went in proceſſion, attended 
by the beadles and other officers of 
the univerſity, and conducted the 
King and his retinue to 8 
college, All Souls, Radcliffe li- 
brary, public ſchools, picture : gal- 
lery, and Bodleian library ; A 
wards to Wadham, St. John's and 
Trinity college ; from thence 
through the printing-houſe to the 
divinity ſchool, when his majeſty 
and his nobles were habited, 

proceeded to the theatre, where, 
in full convocation, the King had 
the honorary of or of 
Civil Law conferred upon him, to 
which he was preſented by Dr. 
Vanſittart, our regius profeſſor of 
law: His majefty being then placed 


in the charicellor's ſeat, his nobles 


were preſented with the like de- 
— y the ſame gentleman, who 
a ws, con 11 wth 
eats, the clan s majeſty's 
houſhold honorary |» th 
of Doctor in Phyfic conferred — * 
him, to which he was preſented by 
the regius profeſſor in phyſic. 
His majeſty entered the theatre 
amidft the acclamations of a nume- 
rous and genteel company, and ap 
peared highly pleaſed with 
reception, very politely bowing as 
he advanced. After leaving the 
theatre, his majeſty was conducted 
to Chrift church, and the reſt of 
the colleges on the ſouth fide of 
the town, and 2 to be 
greatly ſtruck with the elegance as 
zence of all the 


well as m 


buildings, 1 diures, &c. 
exprefling the Me — 
+ 4 
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All ranks of people vied with each 
other in their endeavours to teſtify 
their reſpect; and the bells at the 


ſeveral churches rung the whole 


day. In the evening the city was 
finely illuminated; bands of muſic 
were collected together, bonkres 
made, fire- works played off, mo- 
ney diſtributed among the popu- 
Lace, and univerſal pleaſure ſeemed 
to be diffuſed through the people 
of every claſs. 


1c. his majeſty left Oxford, and 
# | purſued his tour to Blenheim, 
Ditchley, and Stow, (having vi- 
fited Newnham, the ſeat of Lord 
Harcourt, in his way to Oxford) 
in order to viſit the Earl of Litch- 
feld our chancellor, and afterwards 
dine with his Grace the Duke of 


at which place the Duke of Marl- 
w—_ was in * take 

earlieſt opportuni paying 
his 2 King; — 
whence, by order of the Duke, his 
222 h Blen- 


French horns, clarinets, &c. 
his Grace's band, ſaluted his ma- 
jeſty from the galleries. Here the 


e nobles 
who formed his ſuite, were cunduct- 
ed by his Grace through all the 
ſtate apartment, the library, the 
gardens, &c. and ſhewn the fine 
canal and caſcade; after which a 
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_ uperb entertai 
erved up, and the whole 
ducted with a ſplendor — 
his Grace's dignity, and 
the acceptance of his royal viſitor 

At Woodſtock the King laid ou 
a conſiderable ſum in the purchaſe 


of the gloves. and curious poliſhed 


ſteel work, the manufactures 
which that place is — * 


and his majeſty s whole behaviour 


was ſo extremely eaſy and courte- 


ous, as to win the affections of 


one. 


K, ſtopped at the King's 
Arms at Biceſter, and from thence 
proceeded to the Lord Cobham's 
Arms at Buckingham, where his 
majeſty ſlept that night _ 
On his majeſty's arrival at Buck- 
ingham, he was immediately wait- 
ed on by the Right Hon. Eau 
Temple. The whole town was 
finely illuminated, and the popu- 
lace ſtrove to outvie each other. 
Over one gateway was inſcribed, 
His power unbounded reabns obey ; 
and over the other, Mk 
And freedoms bleſſings grace his 
le favay. wn 


And AS the Cobham Arms inn, 


* where his majeſty lay, 
Volenter per populos dat jura. 


At nine o'clock in the 


morning his majeſty went to 16., 


Stowe to breakfaſt with Lord 
Temple, and afterwards walked 


for three hours with his lordſhip, 


in viewing all the temples and 

other erections there, with 

his majeſty ſeemed highly delight- 

ed, and afterwards did Lord Tem- 
le the honour of dining with 

Ei. In the evening he 

in town. i 
This day his majeſty had 

a numerous and grand levee 17 


at St. s, and after- 
— vnd 


va. 
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wards dined in public. The lord 
mayor waited en his majeſty with 
the compliments of the common 
council, giving him an invitation 
to dine at the Manſion Houſe, 
which was accepted, and the day 
appointed Friday the 2 3d. 
His majeſty dined in pri- 
vate. 
His majeſty having ſigni- 
19. fied his intentions of vifiting 
the Britiſh Muſeum, went 


this morning attended by his ſuite, 


and was received there by the 
Earl of Morton and Dr. Watſon, 


nnd by the officers of the ſeveral 


departments. His majeſty ſtaid 
ſeveral hours, and expreſſed him- 
ſelf highly pleaſed with the cu- 


- riofities of that magnificent re- 


ſitorv. He returned to St. 


james 's, and dined in private. In 
at the 
_ queen's palace; her Royal High- 


the evening he ſupped 
neſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, the Princeſs Amelia, the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the two 
Princes of Saxe Gotha, and ſeveral 
rſons of diſtinction were there. 
he ball was opened by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty and the Dutcheſs 
of Ancaſter. His Daniſh majeſty 
danced with the qucen. 'This en- 
ſuperb. 
This day his majeſty dined 
20, at his own apartments, and 
in the evening went to Co- 
vent Garden. theatre to ſee the 


play of Cymbeline, and the enter- 


tainment of Orphers and Eurydice. 
This day his majeſty dined 
21. with the Princeſs Dow 
of Wales at Carlton Houſe. 
The ſecretaries of ſtate, 


22. ſeveral of the nobility and 


foreign miniſters dined with 
kis majeſty at St. James's. In the 
evening, he went to ſee Mr. Gar- 


ri in the character of Macbeth. 


This morning Sir Robert 
Ladbroke, Knt. Locum Te- 23. 
nens (the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor being indiſpoſed) to- 
gether wi: h the aldermen and ſhe- 
riffs, attended by the city officers, 
ſet out from Guildhall for the 
Three Cranes, the Locum Tenons 
being in the ftate coach, accom- 
panied by Deputy John Paterſon, 
Eſq; (who was deſired to act as in- 
terpreter on this occaſion) and the 
aldermen and ſheriffs in their re- 
ſpective carriages. At eleven they 
embarked on board the city barge, 
the ſtreamers flying, a ſelect band 
of muſic playing in the ſtern, the 


principal livery companies attend- 
ing in their reſpective barges. At 


the ſtairs leading into New Palace 
Yard a detachment of grenadiers 
of the honourable artillery com- 
any attended to receive the 
ocum Tenens, aldermen and ſhe- 
riffs, who, upon notice of his 
Daniſh — approach, imme 
diately landed to receive and con 
_ 0 
1s majeſty entered the barge 
was ſaluted by ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, and the joyful acclama- 


tions of the ſeveral livery compa- 


nies, and a vaſt ſurrounding mub- 
titude. The Locum Tenens, ia 
order to give his majefty a more 
complete view cf the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and of the 
river, and the ſeveral bridges there- 
on, which, as well as the river it- 
ſelf, and the ſhores on both ſides, 
were crowded with innumerable 
ſpectators, ordered the ſtate barge 
to take a circuit as far as Lambeth, 
from whence ſhe was fteered down 
as far as the ſteel yard through 
the center arch of Weſtminſter- 
bridge, and thence up to the 
Temple fairs, his majeſty being 
ſaluted at the N w Bridge oth = 
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his going and returning through 
the — arch by — of 
cannon at each ſhore, by fifes and 
drums, and the ſhouts of the ſe- 
veral workmen above, and French 
horns underneath. During the 
courſe of this grand proceſtion on 
the water, his majeſty frequently 

himſelf highly pleaſed 
therewith, and his admiration of 
the ſeveral great and beautiful ob- 
jects round him, and ſometimes 
condeſcended to come forward in 
order to gratify the curioſity of the 
people, who eagerly ſought to get 


a fight of his royal perſon, though 
2t hazard of their lives. 


At the Temple his mae 
(being landed on a platform erected 
and matted on purpoſe, and under 
an awning covered with blue cloth) 
was received by ſome of the 
benchers of both ſocieties, and 
conducted to the Middle Temple 
Hall, where an elegant collation 
had been provided 3 His 
majeſty, takin e refreſh- 
ment, and — the two ſo- 
cieties for their polite reception, 
and entertainment of him, was 
conducted to the city ſtate coach, 
in which his majeſty took his ſeat 
on the right hand of the Locum 
Tenens, being accompanied in the 
coach by his excel Count 
Bernſdorff and Mr. Deputy Pater- 
| ſon, and attended by the ſword 

and mace bearers, and followed by 
nine noblemen of his majeſty's re- 
tinue, and by the aldermen and 
ſheriffs in a long train of carriages. 
From the — his majeſty (pre- 
ceded by the artillery company, 
the worſhipful company of gold - 
ſmiths, the city 
back, and the reſt of the city offi- 
cers on foot) was conducted to the 
Manſion Houſe. The ſeveral ſtreets 


through which his majeſty paſſed, 
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« juſtly entitle you to the 


marſhals on horſe- 


a 
viz. Fleet- ſtreet, Lud hill 
fireet, St. Paul's __ -1 
Cheapſide, and the Poultry, bei 
crowded with an innumerable po- 
pulace, while the windows and 
tops of houſes were equally crowded 
with ſpeQators of both ſexes, whoſe 
acclamations, together with the 
ringing of bells, and the ſhouts of 
the multitude, loudly expreſſed 
_ joy — his majeſty's 

15 majeſty expreſſing his ſurprize 
at the , Go this city, 
and his ſatisfaction at the kindneſs 
of the citizens. | 

At the Manſion Houſe his ma- 

jeſty was received by the com- 


ty mittee (appointed to manage the 


entertainment) in their mazarine 
gowns, who, with white wands, 
uſhered his majeſty into the 

parlour, where, after he mi 
poſed himſelf a few minutes, Mr. 
Common Serjeant (in the abſence 


of Mr. Recorder) made him the 


city's compliments in the following 
words : . 
Maſf illuftrious prince, | 
The Lord- » tn Aldermen 
and Commons of the city of 
London humbly beg leave to ex- 
« preſs their grateful ſenſe of your 
very obliging condeſcenſion in 
* honouring them with your = 
+ ſence at the manſion of their 
« chief magiſtrate. 
The many ende 


aring ties which 
* happily connect you, Sir, with 
our moſt gracious ſovereign, 


and veneration of all his majelty's 
faithful ſubjects; but 7 

« bility and other princely vartues, 
« ſo eminently dif) during 
6 whole courſe of your ref · 
« dence amongſt us, have in a par- 
« ticular manner charmed the citi- 
« zens of London, who refle& with 
« admiration on your early and 
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« yncommon thirſt of knowledge, 
« and your indefatigable purſuit 
« of it by travel and obſervation, 
«© the happy fruits of which they 
doubt not will be long enjoyed 
« and acknowled within the 
« whole extent of your influence 
« and command. 

« Permit us, Sir, to expreſs our 
« earneſt withes, that your perſonal 

« intercourſe with our moſt ami- 
able monarch may tend to in- 
* creaſe and perpetuate a friend- 
« ſhip ſo eſſential to the Proteſtant 
© intereſt in general, and fo —y 
« to promote the power, happineſs 


and proſperity of the Britiſh and 
« Balk nations; and that the 


« citizens of London in particular 

may ever be honoured with a 

« ſhare of your remembrance and 

s re 9 

| "TO his compliment his majeſty 
to return a moſt polite 


| —— in the Daniſh language, 
. which, by his majeſty's permiſſion, 


uas interpreted to the company 
Þ by Mr. Depury Paterſon as fol- 


| Gentlemen, 

« I am highly ſenſible of the 
kindneſs of your expreſſions to me. 
you will accept my beſt 
thanks in return; and be fully 
perſuaded that I can never forget 


the affection which the Britiſh na- 


tion is pleaſed to ſhew me, and 
that I ſhall always be diſpoſed to 
prove my grateful ſenſe of it to 
them, and in particular to you, 
— and this great, cele- 
rated and flouriſhing city which 
you govern.” 

Upon notice, that the dinner 
was ſerved, his majeſty, with the 
Locum Tenens on his left, Was 
conducted by the committee into 
the — hall; and when his 
majeſty had paſſed the farther pil- 


two of the tables, at which — 


lar and came in ſight of all the 
company, a fine band of muſic 
(which occupied the whole gallery 
at the end of the hall) ſtruck up 
with the coronation anthem ; and 
whilſt that was performi his ma- 
jeſty went down the hall between 


Common Council were _ 
and paſſing the end of the midd 
table, went up between that arid 
the third table to the royal table, 
which went acroſs the upper-end of 
the hall. The muſic then ceaſing, a 

trumpet ſounded three times, and 
then Mr. Kettilby, (the Lord- 
mayor's chaplain) ſaid grace, and 
the King took his ſeat in the cen- 
ter of the table. Sir Robert Lad- 
broke on his left hand, Count de 
Bernſtorff, and the other officers, 


on his majeſty's right hand, ex- 
cept Baron Dieden, ho ſat between 


Sir Robert Ladbroke and Mr. Al- 
ſop; ſome other Aldermen fat at 
the King's table, ſo as to fill the 
front and left end of that table, 
— the reſt ſat at the middle table, 
Mo puns ſat on the oppoſite fide 
e King's table, ſo that there 
. no obſtruction to the ladies 
in the gallery, or the Com- 
mon Council, "Sg viewing his 
majeſty. 
Dinner being over about a quar- 
— before ſeven o'clock, his ma- 
the lord-mayor, the nobles, . 
= aldermen, retired into the 
great dining parlour, where ſeveral 
ſolos and concertos were played by 
ſome of the moſt eminent maſters, 
whilſt the King, &c. drank cof- 
fee. The King expreſſed the ut- 
moſt ſatis faction at his entertain- 
ment, and before eight o'clock was 
attended to his coach by the 
Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, and 
ſtood ſome time on the landir g- 
place of the ſtairs leading from the 
ſ portico 
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portico dewn to the gate, and 
went off 11: his coach amidit the 
acclamations of the populace. 
His majeſty then returned to his 

apartments in St. James's palace, 
amidſt the ſame crowd and accla- 
mations as before, with the addi- 
tion of illuminations in almoſt 
every window, that the people 
might have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him as long as poſſible. 

The diſpoſition of the lights, 
the arragement of the tables, and 
the erection of the temporary or- 
cheſtra, and the whole of the or- 
namenting of the Egyptian hall, 
was left to the care of Mr. George 
Dance, clerk of the city works ; 
who executed his taſk with fo 
much uncommon elegance and 
beauty, as reflects the higheſt ho- 
nour on that young gentleman's 
great taſte. 


When the King was in the 


Temple hall, James Weſt, Eſq; 
preſented to his majeſty an ancient 
| * that was ſtruck on occaſion 
of a 
mark with one of the royal family 
of England, which his majeſty was 


pleaſed to accept, and to ſay that 


he had never ſeen one of them. 
In the morning his majeſty 
24. went to Chelſea, and re- 


turned to St. James's to din- 


ner; after which he went to Rich- 
mond lodge to the entertainment 
provided for him by their majeſties, 
which was ſuperb and magnifi- 
cent. The following is ſaid to be 
the beſt account of it. In the 
centre was a large triumphal arch, 
about ſorty feet high, of the Gre- 
cian order, decorated with figures, 
trophies, and other embelliſh- 
ments; from which, on each fide, 
was a range of ſtatues, ſupporting 
feſtoons of flowers, in proper co- 
lours, forming a circular pavilion; 
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iage of a prince of Den- 


7568 
at the termination on each fide 
were two lefler arches, through 
which appeared emblematical pic. 
tures, alluding to the arts and 
ſciences, &c. the whole in extent 
200 feet. Theſe were all tran. 
ſparencies, with ſome outſide illu. 
minations, as the deſign would 
admit of. 'The artiſts who per. 
formed this, were Meſſrs. Cipriani 
and —_— * he great arch led 
into a very ſuperb incloſed. pavilion 

in the 3 of 8 
dome ſupported by eight columns, 
wreathed with flowers, and orna- 
mented with gold ; from the centre 
the plan extended four ways, with 
apartments within for a of 
_— * the whole 
of it decorated with elegant paint- 
ings by Mr. Wale and 5 
one end was a paſſage to another 
room, which was painted and or- 


namented likewiſe on three ſides, 


the other being all glazed, for ſee · 
ing the fire - works from, which 
were ſome of the fineſt ever ex- 
hibited. The whole was con- 
duced with the greateſt decorum, 
and their majeſties and the nobi- 
lity were pleaſed to expreſs the 
greateſt ſatis faction. f 
His majeſty went to the 
German chapel, in Aylifſe 25. 
Street, Goodman's Fields, 
where an excellent ſermon was 
preached by Dr. Wachell ; after 
which he returned to St. James's, 
and dined in public; at which were 
the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Cadogan, Lord Barrington, 
and Lord Temple. His majeſty 
condeſcended to call at the man- 
ſion houſe on his return from cha- 
pel, to enquire after the Lord 
mayor's health. 3 
He went into the No 
and took a view of the bank, 25. 
and royal exchange, and . 


and 
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from thence to the monument, 
where Mr. Dance, the city fur- 
vevor, with ſome workmen, were 
juſt arrived by order of the com- 


mittee (who expected his majeſty 


there in a few days) to clean and 
illuminate the place as it had not 
been opened for three years; how- 


erer, dirty as it was, his majeſty, 


with ſome of his nobles, choſe to 

up; when he reached the gal- 
lery, the crowd, who aſſembled, 
gave loud acclamations : his ma- 


zeſty ſeemed much pleaſed with the 


fine and extenſive proſpects which 


that building affords. 


| He returned to St. James's 


through Southwark and St. 
George's fields, and dined in pub- 
lic. Several of the nobility, am- 
baſſadors, &c. had the honour of 
dining with his majeſty, who, with 
his uſual condeſcenſion, ordered 
that all perſons, who had a defire 


to ſee his royal perſon, ſhould be 


admitted to walk round the tables 
whilſt his majeſty was at dinner. 
In the evening he paid a viſit to 


his Excellency the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador in Great Ormond ſtreet, 
accompanied by ſeveral noblemen 


| W to his ſuite, 


n the morning he went to 


27. Ranelagh, and breakfaſted 
with Sir Thomas Robinſon, and 
aſter walking ſome time in the 


gardens, went and took a view of 
Chelſea college; from whence he 
returned to 32 dined in 
public, and in the evening was at 
the opera of La Schiava, which 
was performed by his command. 
The reaſon of his going ſo often 
to Chelſea college, was, his ad- 
miring the inſtitution, and deter- 
mining to eſtabliſh ſomething of 

ie ſame nature in his own domi- 
mon: to which intent his majeſty 
defired to have delivered to him, 


from the proper officers, a full 
ard ſufficient account of all the 
orders, remulations, &c. reſpect- 
ing that eſtabliſnmen t. 

His majeſty went to Wool- 
wich, and was preſent at the 28. 
launching a fine new 74 gun 
ſhip, which was named, Ie King 
of Denmark, in honour of his ma- 
jeſty. He afterwards tock a view 
of the docks and warren, where a 
cold collation was provided for 
him. While he was at Woolwich, 
he went to ſee the anchor-ſmiths 


at work, ſeemed highly pleaſed, - 


and gave the men five guineas. 
He returned in the afternoon to 
St. James's, | 

He took an airing in 
St. James's park, and aftef= 29. 
wards dined in public. In | 
the evening he was at Drury-Lane 
theatre to ſee Mr. Garrick per- 
form the part of King Richard the 
Third. © | 

About eleven o'clock his 
majeſty, with the nobles his 30. 
attendants, went to the great 
room in Spring-Gardens, to fee 
an exhibition of paintings, &c. 
prepared by the Society of Artiſts, 
on purpoſe to entcrtain his ma- 
jeſty ; when his majeſty was highly 


pleaſed, and expreſſed the greateſt 


marks of his approbation at the 
taſte and execution of the different 
maſters, As this exhibition was 
prepared only for his Par iſn ma- 
jeſty, it was not exhibited to the 

public. | 
Several of the nobility, the 
lord-mayor, the four city mem- 
bers, and John Paterſon, Efa; 
dined with his majeſty. In the 
evening he was at Carlton houſe 
at a grand entertainment given by 
the Princeſs Dowager of Wales ; 
at which were preſent their ma- 
jeſties, the young princ:s, the 
ſ2 Duke 
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Duke of Glouceſter, and a great 
number of the firlt nobility. 


This entertainment conſiſted of 


three tables one for their majeſ- 
ties and the Princeſs Dowager ; a 
ſecond for the King of Denmark, 


and fifty of the nobility; and the / 


third for the Prince of Wales, and 
his attendants. After ſupper there 
was a ball, which was opened by 
his Daniſh majeſty and the Queen. 
The dancing continued till near 
four the next morning, when the 
whole company retired. 
This day his majeſty 
OR. 1. went to Flamſtead houſe, 
in Greenwich park; he 
wasreceived by the Earl of Morton, 
Admiral Rodney, Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, Gen. Honeywood, and 
Sen. Hervey; and after viewing 
with great attention the many cu- 


rioſities, aſtronomical inſtruments, 


Kc. he partook of a breakfaſt of 
tea, fruit, &c. He then went to 
Lady Catherine Pelham's houſe, 
and from thence into Greenwich 

hoſpital, and viſited the great hall, 
chapel, wards, &c. of that mag- 
nificent ſtructure; from thence he 
went to the admiral's apartment, 
where an elegant cold collation 
was provided: his majeſty and the 
company returned in the admi- 
ralty and navy _ to Whitehall, 
where they arrived about four. 

His majeſty, when he viewed 
the royal obſervatory at Green- 

wich, examined very minutely the 
various mathematical inſtruments, 


particularly thoſe of the largeſt 


fort. Several of the moſt curious, 
tis ſaid, his Daniſh majeſty has 
iven orders to be made after the 
ike manner. A foundation of 
this ſort wil! be introduced in 
ſome conſpicuous part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions. 


His majeſty dined 1n public at 
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St. James's, and in the evenin 
went to Covent-garden theatre 
to ſee the tragedy of Fane Shure, 
After the play was over, he went 
to Drury-lane theatre to ſee the 
entertainment of Harlequin's Iron: 


on. 

This day his majeſty at- 
tended divine ſervice at the 2. 
German chapel at St. James's, 
and about half an hour paſt one 


o'clock, after having partook of a 


cold collation, ſet out for New. 
market, where he arrived in five 


hours from London, amidft the 


acclamations of the inhabitants 
and company aſſembled there; a 
great number of the nobility im. 
mediately waited upon his majeſty, 
and that evening he ſupped in pri- 
vate. The town was grandly il. 


luminated on this occafion. 


This morning his majeſty, 


attended by the lords of his 3. 


train, walked to Lord Rock- 


ingham's ſtables, and after that 


went to ſee the horſes exerciſe, 
where the King continued near an 
hour on foot upon the heath. 
From thence his majeſty went in 


the Duke of Ancaſter's coach, at- 


tended by his Grace, Count Bern(- 
dorff, and the Ruſſian ambaſſador, 
to the grand ſtand to ſee the races, 
where his majeſty appeared the 
whole time, to indulge — 
of the admiring multitude. Many 
of the nobility, &c. dined with his 
majeſty afterwards, at the King's 
palace in public. * 
This morning, by fox 


o*clock, his majeſty was on 4 


horſeback at a fox-hunt, 
where he rode remarkably bald, 
— was in at the _ 
ay his majeſty again hono 

races with 1. — and the 
nobles afterwards dined at the pa- 
lace as the day before, In te 


lencie 
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majeſt 
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evening his Britannic majeſty”s ad- 
vocate general Dr. Marriott, vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge univerſity, 
together with the Rev. Mr. Beadon, 
the public orator, had the honour 


of an audience of his Daniſh ma- 


jeſty at Newmarket, being intro- 
duced in ceremony by their Excel- 
lencies Count Bernſdorff, the 
ſecretary of ſtate of his Daniſh 
majeſty, and Baron de Dieden, 
envoy extraordinary at this court, 
The buſineſs of the audience was 
to preſent, in the name of the uni- 


verüty, a letter of addreſs and 
graces (or acts of ſenate) for the 


conferring the degree of Doctor of 


Civil Law upon his Daniſh ma- 


jelly, with the nobility of his train, 


who were at Cambndge with his 


majeſty before, and the degree of 
Doctor in Phyiic, ad eundem, (or 


the ſame as at Oxford) upon 

Dr. Struenſee, his majeſty's phy- 
ſician. His majeſty having been 
pleated previouſly to ſignify by 


leiters from his ſecretary of ſtate, 


that his majeſty was greatly pleaſed 


with the attentions paid to him by 
the univerſity of Cambridge upon 


dhe former occaſion, and that he 
will always retain the ſame ſtrongly 


in his remembrance; that it was 


his defire to ſhew, by public 


marks, the eſteem which he has for 
learning, and that which he has in 


particular for this univerſity ; and 


that this diſpoſition would make 


him fee with pleaſure, ſuch a grace 


of this body, the nature of which 
had been previouſly explained to 


him; and that he very well remem- 


bered the delicacy of the ſteps 
with reſpe& to himſelf, taken on 
that ſubject, previous to his firſt 
viſit; and that he would certainly 


| = have availed himſelf of the honours 


of the univerſity of Cambridge at 
that time, if the abſolute limita- 


ſtinction. 
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tion of his journey in point of 
time, would then have permitted 
It. 

The audience laſted about a 
quarter of an hour: his majeſty 
received the repreſentatives of the 
univeriity in the moſt gracious 
manner, and returned thanks for 
himſclf and his nobility in terms 
greatly to the honour of the uni- 
rerſity; wich in this way received 
from his majeſty's molt obliging 
condeicenſion, was an honour of 
the higheſt nature, inſtead of con- 
ferring one. 

His majeſty went to the 
cocking, and at one o'clock 5. 
ſet out for London; where 
he arrived in the evening in good 
health at St. James's. The ex- 
pences of this tour to Newmarket, 
were eſtimated at 4oool. 

This morning his majeſty 
viſited their majeities, and 6. 
afterwards dined in his own 
apartmeats at St. James's, 

This day his majeſty dined 
with the Earl and Counteſs 7, 
of Holderneſs at Sion Hill; 
and in the evening was preſent 
at their Graces the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Northumberland'sgrand 
ball and ſupper at Sion Houte. 
The company conſiſted of about 
200 in number; among which 
were their Royal Highneſſes the 
Princeſs Amelia, the Dukes of 
Glouceſter and Cumberlaud; per- 


ſons of the firſt quality and di- 
About nine o'clock his 


Majeſty of Denmark, attended by 


— — 


this noble aſſembly, being in the 


2 the folding doors were 
uddenly thrown open, and diſ- 
played to him a moiſt ſuperb and 
magnificent rotund tempie, com 
municating with four open pa- 
vilions of Grecian architecture, 
erected in the great inner court of 


3 | Sion 
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Sion Houſe, and ornamented with 
tranſparent paintings of the arms 
of Great Britain and Denmark, 
and the badges of the ſeveral or- 
ders of knighthood of both king- 
doins, with feſtoons and pyramids 
of lipt:ts, and a variety of emble- 
matical devices, the whole bein 
illuminated with many — 
lamps. A band of muſic was 
laced in the pavilions, which, on 
is majeſty's appearance, ſaluted 
him with a grand concert of mar- 
tial inſtruments. The king havin 
remained here ſome time, — 
by the great hall through the ve- 
ſtibule into the ball room, where 
he opened the ball with dancing 
two minuets, one with the Ducheſs 


of Ancaſter, the other with Lady 


Frances Manners; he then began 
the country dances with Lady 
Gower, which continued till near 
twelve o'clock. At which time 
his majeſty again paſſed through 
the illuminated temple and prin- 
cipal apartments to ſupper, which 
was ſerved in a room over the gal- 
lery, being accompanied there by 
the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cum- 
berland, the foreign miniſters and 
their ladies, and ſome of the prin- 
cipal Engliſh nobility. The ret 
of the company ſupped at a range 
of tables above 140 feet in length, 
in the arcade next the . 
which had been incloſed and fitted 
up in an elegant manner tar this 

purpoſe. After ſupper the com- 
pany aſſembled again in the ball 
room and renewed the dancing, 
from which the king and his train 
retired between one and two 
o'clock, and ſome time after the 
ball ended. In honour of their 


royal gueſt, their graces had a 


new road made on purpoſe, lead - 
ing from the turnpike road, in a 


winding direction towards Sion 


Houſe, and a new bridge laid over 
the great canal that ſurrounds it 
This road was lined with lamps, 
quite up to Sion Houſe, which had 
a moſt beautiful effect, and pre- 
vented any accident happening 
amongſt the numerous train of car. 


riages that crouded it on this oc. 


caſion. In ſhort, this moſt ami. 
able monarch was entertained 


their Graces with that elegance, 


taſte, magnificence, and hoſpita- 
lity, for which they have always 
been fo much d:ſtinguithed. 

This morning abdut half 
an hour after ten, their ma- 8. 
— of England and Den- 
mark went from the en 
St. James's, in a — 


fix, by the way of the King's 


Road and Putney bridge to Wim- 
bledon Common, to fee the grand 
review and mock fight. Their 
majeſties were immediately fol- 
lowed by four of the king's coaches 
and ſix; in the firſt of which was 


his Grace the Duke of Ancaſter, 
maſter of the horſe, and other 


officers of the crown; the other 
three were filled with Engliſh and 
Daniſh nobility, eſcorted by a large 
detachment of life guards: imme- 


diately after their departure, a 


number of the officers of the king 
of Denmark ſet off from the king's 


apartments in Cleveland Row, in 


— pomp, among whom were 
aron Molcke, the maſter of the 


horſe, the Ruſſian envoy to the 


court of Denmark, and many other 


of the nobility, in ſeveral car- 
riages; the whole forming as grand 


a fight of that kind as ever was 
ſeen in England. When their 
majeſties were ſeated in their car- 
riage, they very kindly topped 
full ten minutes to gratify the cu- 
rioſity of the people, and ſeemed 
remarkably happy and 2 
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with each other. About an hour 
before the above proceſſion began, 
two fine ſumpter horſes, moſt richly 
capariſoned, for their majeſties to 


mount when uy at Wim- 


bledon, with about thirty others 
for the nobility, moſt richly orna- 
mented with ribhands of divers 
colours, &c. ſet off for the ſaid 
place. An elegant cold collation 
conſiſting of 36 diſhes was pro- 
vided for their majeſties and this 
train at the white houſe in Rich- 
mond. park, which they partook 
of before they went to the review. 


After the review, his Daniſh ma- 


jeſty returned to St. James's, and 
dined in public. = 
His majeſty attended di- 


9. vine ſervice at the German 
5 chapel, St. James's, and af- 
_ terwards dined in public. 


This morning his majeſty 


10. took an airing in St. James's 


park, and dined at his own 
apartments. His Grace the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord George 
Lenox dined this day with his ma- 


jeſty in conſequence of cards of 


invitation. 

This evening his majeſty gave 
a yu maſquerade ball to the 
Rome at the opera houſe. 

0 


give an account of this 


grand entertainment with any de- 
gree of exactneſs, is almoſt im- 
poſſible : we have, however, made 
this the moſt circumſtantial ac- 
count, and we venture to declare, 


that the particulars here related 
are real facts; as we have not only 
with great care examined and 


compared them with all the diffe- 
rent accounts, hitherto publiſhed, 
but have made the ſtricteſt inquiry 
of perſons of the firſt credit who 
were preſent, and whoſe veracity 
may be relied on. 

By public advertiſements the 


doors of the opera houſe were 
opened for the admiſſion of ſpec- 
tators in the gallery at ſeven 
o*clock, and for the maſks at nine. 
Early in the evening a party of 
guards were ordered upon duty at 
the theatre, to prevent diſtur- 
bances, and, highly to the honour 
not only of the officers, but of the 
private men, they exerted them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, as 

much facilitated the acceſs of the 
maſkers to the houſe, and produ- 
ced a greater degree of order than 
could be well expected among the 
populace. 

The number of tickets was fo 

great, that many, fearing a diſap- 
pointment, thronged to the houſe 
the moment of admiſſion, ſo that 
before eleven the concourſe was 
prodigious, and the magnificence 
of the various dreſſes, together 
with the brilliancy of the illumi- 
nation, afforded a view incon- 
ceivably pleaſing. The general 
ſatis faction however ſuſtained ſome 
diminution, from the continual 
encreaſe of company, and the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the room, ſo that 
the dancers were very few, and 


much of that pleafantry which 


commonly paſſes at maſquerades, 


when people are perfectly at cafe, 
was ſuppreſſed. Add to this, that 
ſeveral, unable to endure the heat, 
were reduced to the neceſſity of 
unmaſking long before ſupper, 
at which it became univerſal to 
unmaſk, and conſequently put it 
out of the power of the company 
to preſerve the neceſſary propriety 
of their imaginary characters. 
His Danith majeſty came in, 
between ten and eleven o'clock, 
drefled in a domino of gold and 
filver ſtuff, a black hat and white 
feather ; being maſter of the houſe, 
he appeared unmaſked, in order 
14 that 
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that the maſques might pay their 
compliments to him, which they 
did. He walked about with great 

nature and pleaſantry till 
twelve; then withdrew with a ſe- 
lect company to ſupper, and ap- 
| peared no more. The Princeſs 
Amelia ſat the whole time in one 


of the boxes maſked. The king 


was in a private box, apparently 
ſhut, but with tranſparent ſhutters, 
The Duke of Cumberland was in 
a crimſon domino, trimmed with 
gold, black hat and white feather, 
The Duke of Glouceſter in a 
purple domino, white hat and 
white feather. Her Grace the 
Ducheſs of Northumberland ap- 

ared in the character of Rem- 
randt's wife, in a cloſe black 
gown, trimmed with gold, a round 
_ ear'd coif, a ſhort 2 tucked 
up, and a painter's bruſh in her 
hand. Lady Bell Stanhope and her 
ſiſter repreſented pilgrims, in brown 
gowns, with blue Pihes trimmed 
with filver, and ſmall hats laced 
round with diamonds. Lady Har- 
rington and the two young ladies 
her daughters, were extremely 
ſimple in their appearance, but, 
at the ſame time, extremely ele- 
gant. Indeed it was lamented 
that the nobility in general gave 
more into this mode of dreſſing 
than was conſiſtent either with the 
ends of magnificence, or the views 
of variety. It is true there were 
| ſome exceptions: his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland was in 
a Perſian habit, with a fine turban 
richly ornamented with diamonds ; 
Lord Groſvenor was in a ſplendid 
ſuit of the Turkiſh faſhion. The 
| Ducheſs of Ancaſter, in the cha- 
racer of a Sultana, was univer- 


ſally admired ; her robe was pur- 


ple fattin bordered with ermine, 
ard flattered on the ground fo 
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much in the ſtile of eaſtern magni. 
ficence, that we were tranſported. 
in fancy to the palaces of Conftan- 
tinople from the borders of the 
Thames. 5 


Many of the moſt pr 2 


well as the beſt fancied dreſſes in 
the whole aſſembly, were thoſe of 
eminent citizens, or thoſe who had 
acquired their fortunes by trade. 
On this occaſion the quantity of 
gold and filver tiſſue made into 


Indian, Perfian, and Chineſe ha. 


bits, together with the quanti 
of diamonds with which theſe ho 
bits were decorated, is paſt belief; 


nothing but the actual view could 


convince the mind of its reality. 
Lord Clive repreſented an Indian 
Nabob; Mr. Vanſittart and Mr, 


Scratton Indian Raggi ; Mr. Cam- 
bridge and his daughters, an In- 


dian family. 


Among the characters of more 


humour but leſs opulence, Mrs. 


Roſs, in that of Night, diſplayed 


much fancy; her dreſs was a thin 


black ſilk, ſtudded with ſtars, and 
faſtened to the head by a moon 


very happily executed. A Diana, 


with a bow in her hand, and a 
quiver at her back, was alſo 


greatly admired; and a demure 
quaker, in a ſilk of a faint mai- 


den's bluſh, did conſiderable ex- 


ecution among the gentlemen. A A 
ſweet little Shepherdeſs was alſo 


followed very much by a tall 
agreeable Corydon, with a lon 
crook, and dreſſed in a white fil. 
jacket, ornamented with red nb- 
bands and filver: The tender- 
hearted Sylvia aſked the ſwain, as 
he ſupported himſelf on his crook, 
Why ſo penſive? a queſtion which 
produced a mighty ſoft reply, and 
gave birth to a converſation, w 
would make no indifferent figure 
in a modern paſtoral. The 1 * 


p 
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racter of Mungo in the Padlock was 
very excellently aſſumed by Mr. 
Mendez, who was very fine in 


| jewels, and exceedingly diverted 


the company. Dr. Dominicet1 
and his lady, in the charaQter of 
a Gardener and his Wife, excited 
much curioſity. Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, Mr. Kelly. A Methodiſt 
Preacher, with long lank hair, all 
in black, except his band. A 
Chimney ſweeper, with his bag, 
ſhovel, and ſcraper, whom the 


centinel at firſt refuſed admttance. 


Cleopatra, Mrs. Garnier. God- 
deſs of Chaſtity, Miſs Groves. An 
Eaſt-India director was dreſſed in 
the real habit of a Chineſe Man- 
darin, ornamented with diamonds, 


particularly the collar, which was 
entirely covered with diamonds, 
to an immenſe value, which great- 


ly attracted the notice of his Daniſh 
majeſty, who viewed the ſame for 


à conſiderable time. The dreſs 


of the Counteſs of Waldegrave 
was remarkably ſplendid. The 
lady of an eminent merchant had 
her dreſs ornamented with jewels 
to the amount of 30,0001. Many 
ladies were dreſſed in fine Spaniſh 
and Turkiſh habits; ſeveral as 
ſnepherdeſſes, with crooks; and 
ſome were like dancers. The no- 


blemen and gentlemen were for 


the moſt part in dominees. At 
twelve the company went to ſup- 
per, which was a very elegant 


cold collation. At table the com- 


pany were all unmaſked, except 


one perſon, who appeared in the 


er of an African, with a 


rich diamond collar round his 


neck: his face was ſo completely 
covered with black ſilk, and pl 


neatly put on (for he wore no 


maſk during the whole night) that 
he could not take it off. The 
Ning of Denmark, with the Dukes 


of Glouceſter and Cumberland, 
the Princeſs Amelia, &c. 5 
in a private room (one of the 


dreſſing rooms). His Britannic 


majeſty did not mix with the com- 


any either at the ſuper or at the 
ball, and retired at one o'clock. 
The ſupper was extremely 
ſumptuous, particularly the con- 
fectionary, in which ſpacious pa- 
laces were raiſed, and whole coun- 


tries ſpread upon the table for the 


double gratification of the eye and 
appetite. | 

As ſoon as ſupper was ended, 
the ball opened with a few minuets, 
and the dancing continued till fix. 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Glouceſter danced with Lady Bell 


Stanho 


In this royal entertainment the 
ſhameful cuſtom of ing was 
totally prohibited; this regulation 
gave inexpreſſible ſatisfattion to 


every generous member of the 


aſſembly, and refleted no little 
honour on the fine underftanding 
of the illuſtrious perſonage who 
gave it. The value of the jewels 
which were worn on this occaſion, 
was ſuppoſed to amount to no leſs 
than two millions. | 
As to the ladies, a more beau- 

tiful group was never afſembled ; 
in the choice of their dreſſes the 
whole elegance of female taſte was 
exerted ; and at twelve, pre? 
company unmaſked to go to 

— deſcription of * Mako. 
metan paradiſe immediately ruſhed 
upon the memory, and all was an 
appearance of the moſt exquiſite 
luxury and love. we 

We cannot avoid mentioning 

how much ſatis faction the co 


received from Miſs Elliott, in the 


character of Pallas, armed with a 
helmet and a lance, but ſtill more 
formidable in the poignancy > 
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her wit, and the brightneſs of her 
eyes. In the courſe of the many 
compliments ſhe received from 
_ her replies were ſo po- 
lite, yet ſo pertinent, that there is 
no poſſibility of doing her ſuf- 
ficient juſtice, nor can the readi- 
neſs with which ſhe anſwered the 
gentleman, who took notice of a 
croſs that hung on one of the 
whateſt boſoms in the univerſe, be 
too much admired. The gentle- 
man from Pope, 
Os her white breaſt a ſparkling 
croſs ſhe wore, | 
to which the inſtantly returned 
from the ſame author, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Inſi- 
dels adore. | 
And indeed if the line is — 
to the croſs we have been ſpeaking 
of, it is no leſs true than poetical. 
- His majeſty econverſed with 


Mr. Garrick at the maſquerade, 


and treated him with many ſingu- 
lar marks of diſtinction; and be- 


fore his departure from England, 


nted him with a gold ſnuff- 
20x ſet with diamonds. = 

The number of perſons that were 
 maſques, was exactly 1698, and 
no more, excluſive of thoſe that 
were ſeated in the gallery, who 
wore no maſques, and computed 
to be about 500. 

The illumination of the opera 
houſe was ſplendid and elegant; 
the front of the galleries which 
were full of company, very richly 
dreſſed, being decorated with ſeve- 
ral rows of ſmall lamps, as were 
the pillars on the ſtage, and other 
parts of 22 2 
compan to go away, but 
the Kooks OS nat ally clear till 
paſt eight. | 
We cannot help remarking, with 
ſome regret, how ſhamefully illi- 
beral and indecent it was, that 
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tickets for this occaſion were ad. 
vertiſed for ſale, by falling into 


the hands of mercenary perſons: 


a circumſtance highly inconfiten; 


with that | qo and opulence 


which has ſo long characteriſed this 
country. 
This day the nobility and 


foreign miniſters waited on 11 
his majeſty to take their 

leave. The great officers of Rate 
and foreign miniſters dined with 
his majeſty. The Rev. Dr. We, 
therell, maſter of univerſity col. 
lege, and 8 of the 
univerſity of Oxford, together with 
Dr. Durell, principal of = 
college, had the honour of being 
admitted to his Daniſh majeſty, 


> 


and preſented the diploma of Doc- 


tor in Civil Law, His majeſty was 


pleaſed to receive them very gra- 


ciouſly; and expreſſed his entire 
ſatis faction with this additional 
mark of attention from the uni- 


verſity. The ſeal annexed to the 


inſtrument was incloſed in a gold 


box of curious werkmanſhip. 


His Daniſh majeſty intending to 
go to Drury-lane playhouſe this 
evening, the play was advertiſed 
to begin at ſeven o'clock, which 
was an hour later than uſual. At 


ſeven the houſe was quite full of 


the beſt company ; a great number 


of the principal nobility being 
there. The King did not appear 
till a conſiderable time after : the 
audience however waited with the 


greateſt humour, and not ore 
perſon throughout the whole houſe 
was ſeen or heard to manifeſt the 
ſmalleſt degree of diſlike. When 
they had thus patiently waited 
near half an hour, one of the 
actors came upon the * 
informed the audience, 

King had ſent word he was de- 


tained upon particular * 


Came, 
be in 


the pi 
the w 
cried 
ten m 
appe⸗ 


was 


6 


|= pid 
S 2 


E123 * 
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and had deſired that the play might 
begin; but the performer very po- 
litely left it to the audience, he- 
ther they would wait till the Kin 


came, which he apprehended woul 
be in about ten minutes, or begin 


tie piay immediately; upon which 
the whole houſe, with one voice, 
cried No! No! we will wait. The 
ten minutes expired, and no King 
appeared. The audience (wich 
was very extraordinary) waited 
chearfull ; they were not in the 
leaſt diſſatisſied. In about five 
minutes more his Daniſh mayeſty 


appeared, when he was ſaluted 


with ſuch loud and unanimous 
ſhouts of applauſe, as were never 
heard in that _— _ The 

lay was the tragedy of Zara. 
oy "The Dukes of Glouceſter 
12. and Cumberland dined with 
his majeſty, and in the even- 
ing accompanied him to the opera. 
This day his majeſty took leave of 
their majeſties, and the reſt of the 
royal family. 

This morning about nine, 
13. aſter having breakfaſted, and 


taken a reſpectful leave of after 


the Earl of Hertford, and ſeveral 


others of the nobility, his majeſty 


ſet off over Weſtminſter bridge for 
Dover, to embark on board the 
Mary yacht for Calais, in his way 
to Paris. At his departure from 
St. James's, he was ſaluted by 
continued acclamations from the 
populace, which he in a moſt con- 
deſcending manner returned by 


repeated bows and waving his hat, 
vich a moſt chearful and engaging 


aſpect. — 

His majeſty's nobility, &c. ac- 
companied him in ſeven poſt- 
Chariots and chaiſes. 

His majeſty arrived at Rocheſter 
about one o'clock, after paſſing 


through the whole Chatham divi- 


ſion of marines, commanded 
colonel Mackenzie, which lined 


attended by all 
fleet, proceeded on 
Yarmouth, which ſhip was beau- 
tifully adorned with the colours 

all nations. On his majeſty's 


coming on board, he was received 


with all the honours 
to 2 
perſon of his exalted rank; an 


tory, a ſhip of the firſt rate, and, 
viewing her, returned to the 
dock-yard, receiving as he returned 
ſalutes as before, with | 
huzzas from the artificers of the 
yard as he was rowed by. His 
majeſty then landed at the dock 
ſtairs, where he was received by a 
guard of marines, and walked to 
the rope-houſe, where he ſaw a 
cable made, and from thence to 
the anchor wharf, after which he 
ſtopped at the commiſſioners till 
the carriages came to the door 
from the dock-gates. His majeſty 
roceeded about four o'clock on 
is rout to Dover, amidf the uni- 
verſal acclamations of 5 of 
ople. The King, on this occa- 
. gave conſpicuous marks of 
his natural affability and conde- 
| ſcenſion. 
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ſcenſion. Several ladies of rank 
and diſtinction in the neighbour- 
hood, being aſſembled on the 
Yarmouth's quarter deck to ſec his 
mazeſty as he paſſed into the cab- 
bin, his majeſty defired the ladies 
might of the repaſt with 
him ; 
ceedin 


and — * whole pro- 
and at his departure, 
ſatis faction. 
His majeſty arrived at Dover at 
nine o clock; ſu and lay at 
Meſſrs. Minet * ector's, where 
an elegant entertainment was pro- 


vided for that purpoſe. His ma- 


zeſty, as it is ſaid, preſented. 


Mr. Fector with a curious and va- 
luable gold ſnuff- box, inlaid with 


moſaic work, thanking him in the 


politeſt manner for the trouble he 
, occaſioned. 


This morning his majeſty 
14. viewed Dover caſtle, attend- 


ed by the Earl of Holder- 
neſs, conſtable of the caſtle, and 
warden of the cinque ports, who 
went there the day before for that 
His majeſty went on 

the yacht (which lay in the 
harbour) at half paſteleven o'clock, 
amidſt a prodigious concourſe of 


people aſſembled on the occaſion. 


As ſoon as his majeſty was on 
board, the yacht failed imme- 
diately, and was faluted by the 
cannon of the caſtle, forts, ' and 
veſſels in the harbour. 


His majeſty ordered a ſum of 


money to be given to. the crew of 
the Mary yacht, which carried 


him to Calais; and left one thou- 
ſand guineas to be diſtributed 
among the Engliſh ſervants at 
St. James's, who were appointed 
to attend him during his ftay 
here. 
The ſtay of the King of Den- 
mark was juſt nine weeks; during 
which time his majeſty laid out 
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confiderable ſums of money in 
different branches of trade, and 


large orders for goods were gi 
by him and his nobles to be = 


Copenhagen; ſo that it is com. 
puted hes royal viſit has occa- 


ſioned the circulation of more than 


half a million of money ; but thi; 
ſeems incredible. 'The court of 
Common Council of London com- 
plimented him with the freedom of 
the city, which his majeſty conde- 
ſcended to accept; and defired it 
might be delivered to Baron Die- 
den, his majeſty's ambaſſador here, 


who would carefully tranſmit ic 
to his majeſty at Copenhagen. 


It is faid his majeſty fat to 


Mr. Holm, the ſtatuary, whois 


preparing a ſtatue of his majeſty 
eight feet high, which is to be 
executed in white marble. 

The celebrated female paintreſs, 


Miſs Angelica, had the honour to 


take a portrait of his majeſty, 
from which a print has . = 
ſaid to be the beſt likeneſs of any 
publiſhed. EG 

The expence of the table, &c. 
for his majeſty was defrayed by his 
Britannic majeſty. 

The only appearance of diſlike 
ever ſhewn by the King of Den- 
mark at any public exhibition, 


was at that of a cock-match at 


Newmarket, which he could not 
bear to ſee, This affords a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of that amiable mo- 
narch's humanity and goodneſs of 
heart in abhorring ſuch ſanguinary 
ſport. 5 
: The public papers ſaid his ma- 
jeſty had preſented Mr. Garrick 
with the ſum of 2001. towards the 
theatrical fund for the benefit of 
decayed actors, &c. but on exa- 
mination we find this to be a 
groundleſs report. 
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It is ſomewhat 12 his 
majeſty did not viſit e t 
— 4 Bath, the — 2 

ſoreigner of taſte: and it is 
2 to be regretted his majeſty 
left this kingdom without taking a 
view of Portſmouth. 

This amiable young monarch 
received, in this viſit to England, 
every mark of affection and efteem 
from his royal relations; and 


# every poſſible attention and civi- 


lity from the nobility, and in ſhort 


all ranks without diſtinction. He 
viſited almoſt all the public places 
of entertainment, inf} 


moſt 
of the public buildings of London 
and Weſtminſter : and fince his 
curiofity appeared fo unbounded, 


it is much to be wiſhed his ſtay i 
England had been longer, 


he might have been made perfeftly 


ties of every kind, in which, it 
may be truly ſaid, we now rival 
all Europe. Fr 


POETRY. 
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ODE On EN V. 
: 1 
ENE AT H the ſhades of th ickeſt night, 
The child of Pride and Mali ce born, 
Ruſh'd into life an hideous ſprite, 
That ſhuts its eyes againſt the chearful morn ; 
The ſweet return of light ſhe hails with cries, 
And from the day in rage the mon ſter flies. 
| n | 
Round her black ſeat, eternal vapours ſpread 
A myſt malignant damp ; while ſtagnant pools around, 
And deep moraſſes form a ſlimy bed, 
And herbs of baleful name, beſtrew the ſquallid ground. 
For here no ſoft deſcending dew 1 
Sprinkle the ſun-1mpearled green; 
No flowers of pleafing ſmell, or hue, 
On this rude ſpot were ever ſeen; 
But rattling hail, and rains impetuous pour, 
Wild winds, and blaſts infectious, madly roar; - 
Then ruſh to drown the cultivated plains : 
O'er all things flrait the rapid deluge reigns. 
Not here one bird of tuneful throat, 
Is heard to pour his liquid note; 
She liſtens to the croaking fogs, 
The pois' nous toad and hiſſing ſnake, 
Or to the ſullen ſound of hogs, 
That ſtir for food the miry lake. 
. 
With inward ſtings her wicked boſom bleeds ; 
As drops the bleed, on her own blood ſhe feeds. 
In rueful hands a cup ſhe bears, 
Full of wretched mortals tears, 
When fcr an only child, juſt dead, 
The frougeſt ſorrows parents ſhed : 
Put if ſome happier news to this ſucceed, 
She ſcreams ;z her limbs deform'd, horror ſhakes, 


She feels her beſom now more copious bleed, 
And, hiſſing round her head, hears the enraged hon with 
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V. 
With evils tir'd, net ſated, on her bed 
(A bed of thorns) her odious form 1s thrown ; 
There turns and toſſes, without reſt, her head; 
While ev'ry breath breathes forth a fever's groan. 
Or, ſhould ſhe gain a momentary ſleep, 
Ideas horrid ſtill diſturb her mind 
Of ſhipwreck'd mortals ſhrieking in the deep, 
Of towns in flames, of plagues with famine join'd. 
See at her fide, what curſt companions move ! 
All foes alike to pleaſure, peace, and love. 
With ears ere&, attentive fear, 
And look amaz'd and trembling hand, 
Start as ſhe treads, and ſpying far and near, 
Seems half to go, and half to ſtand. 
Slander, with her endleſs tale, 
Old, wither'd, lean, and fierce, and pale; 
And Jealouſy, with eyes aſkew, 3] 
Suſpecting ſomething ſtrange, and ſomething new. 


| | VII. 

Private Revenge, with murdering fiſt. 

With ſtealthy foot, and frequent lift, 

Creeps flowly on: with wild amaze 

Grit ſtands and looks an hundred ways. 
J-ame too, with hanging head, ſtoops down ſo low, 
As if to earth ſhe wiſh'd and ſought to grow. 

Hatred, with her rankling thorns, 

And Pride, that each affociate fcorns, FT 
Cloſe the vile tribe :—O! foes to health, to joy, and light, 
Far hence go pine in grief, and dwell in endleſs night. 


Ti, PUDDING CONQUER”D. A Mock Hynorc. 


WHOM ſhall I invoke? whoſe influence crave 
; Io ſing in high and unattempted ſtrain, as 
A pudding conquer'd, and the gluttons triumph? 
No virginimuſe from fam'd Parnaſſus height, 
Benign, the ſupplicating bard inſpires ; 
For they are modeſt, temperate and chaſte; 
\nd meagre poverty the poet's bane, | 
With viſage wan, and downcaſt look, denies 
Co fing of dainties, which he ne'er can taſte, 
Ind but at Chriſtmas ſees. O! could I u 
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In trains adapted to the glutton's taſte, 
And ſtretch his ears as wide his ſtretching paunch 
Diſtends at city feaſts, ſecure of fame, 
Dauntleſs, I'd then defy the critic's ſnarl, 

Nor would the pudding's fate be ſung in vain, 


Devoid of theſe, poor numſkull, oft I claw, 
And bite my nails in vain ; for ſcarce a line 
Reſponſive to the mighty theme emerges. 
Yet thy atchievements Helluo, urge me on, 


Inſpir'd or not, Toll fing.—Now had the traveler's, 


With flow and weary march, fair Guildford reach'd, 
The ſeat of deeds unequaliz'd in ſong, | 

When gladſome they their courſe bent to the inn, 

Where rampant hangs the monarch of the wood : 

For uſage „and ftrong October fam'd. 

Eager and loud (for appetite was fierce) 

For food their hunger to allay, they call. 

Reply'd the hoſt, << Pl] ſhew you Britiſh fare 

«« Worthy the table of Great Britain's king.“ 

When lo! a buttock ſmoak'd upon the board! 

And Ceres gifts attend. A pudding next, | 

Of many a pound compos'd, provok'd the knife : 

This Helluo ſpies, and meditates attack, | 

Soon was the grace begun, before Amen, 

He wounded deep the moſt contiguous part, 

And, like a cannibal, devour'd his prey. 

(The reſt were at the buttock well employ'd) 

The pudding maim'd, and deſtitute of aid, 

Had but one way of vengeance in its power ; 

For as the glutton cramm'd large goblets down, 

A piece enormous halted by the way, 

Which ſoon had put an end to future trophies, 

Had not a quart of ale procur'd relief, 


And waſh'd th' obſtruction down his roving — 
ect, 


Thus wanton ſchool- boys have I known col 
Sportive, rank weeds, and filth of various kinds, 
To ſtop a canal's courſe; the ſtream at length 
Increaſes, and accumulating weight 

Bears down before it all the damming maſs. 

Our hero's clear'd, and hunger's rage 
Still urging, the remnant of the pudding ſeiz d, 
That vengeance might be fully made his own. 
But wiſer now, with caution he e 
And with leſs morſels proſecutes his aim: 

Yet made amends moſt amply by his ſwiftneſs ; 
For ſoon the conquer'd Pudding was no more. 
With filent wonder his companions gaz d, 
Scar'd at the mighty havock he had made 
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156! 


ft <4 wed Ps 


0 


Wa call'd as bo 


Here's what will feaſt both 


The PUDDING BURLESQUED. 


W HOM ſhall I ſupplicate! what muſe 
Grave as my ſubjeR, ſhall I chuſe ? 
My ſubject Pudding,” well to hit, | 

What muſe can lend a little wit ? 

The muſes when they 


But eat it upy ' bold your longue. 
I will not, Sir, my words reſtrain, 
But vent the product of my brain, 
Tho' in a low and ſtarving ſtrain. 


Mell then, thou meagre wretch, ſay on, 


So convards bully, and haye dune. 


Nothin al * mouth, 
Not ren Pudding by by ay ak; : 
It's fatal | any. m lines 

No ſubje& me inſpires ſo —_— 


In Guildford town, fim d for frift courſes 


| Performed by honourable horſes ; 


Where the rough tyrant of the "wood 


Appears without, emblem of food 
Within, and old O#ober good; 


Enter'd ſome hungry travellers, 
d as cavaliers; 
« What tion for ſtarv'd guts, 


Is here, beſides Oeder butts ?” 


% Maſters,” the chearful hoſt replies, 


ts and eyes z 
« Here's beef and udding, moaking hot, 


« Eme from baihn ; 
eee 


68 thor” the Gan, you cannot mend em.“ 
«+ Come fit you down” —and down they fat, 


Provided with knife, fork, and plate; 
All at the — buttock aim'd, 

And each in decent manner cram'd. 

| Bur one the pudding chiefly ey d, 
And how the ſauce adorn'd its fide, 

Ere grace was done, Amen he cry'd ; 
And knife in hand, with ven look, 
Into the pudding's heart he ſtruck, 

And ar a ſtroke full half he ** 
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Sought ſome remains ; but ſought, alas! in vain. 
Not ev'n the ſage, in his return from T 

With more amaze his dear loſt comrades 

When Circe's charms their viſages CT 


; 
at 
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While the beef-eaters were employ'd, 

The pudding he alone enjoy'd, 

And laid about, as tho? his maw 

Nor conſctence had, nor bounds, nor law ; 
You would have thought, perhaps have ſwore, 
He never pudding eat before ; | 


And ate fo much, ſo very faſt, 


As if it was to be his laſt; 

His laſt it had, ak! well nigh been, 
Had not kind mercy ſtept between ; 
A piece had ſtopt his gullet up, 


But down he waſh'd it with a ſup, 


A gulp, a billow of October, 


To the ſurprize of all men ſober. 


Some judg'd the wrath of heaven had beerr 
Provok'd by gormondizing fin ; | 
And when they ſaw his eye-balls roll, 
Thought he was giving up his ſoul. 

But ſoon again his pipe was clear'd, 
His colour came, his heart was chear'd : 


| Juſt ſo are all enjoyments here, 


Blended with ſuff*rings and with care, 
Yet, as a ſhip-wreck frights not ſailors, 
Or pricking of the fingers, taylors ; 

So he recover'd ; vows to ſwin 

The pudding, and have full revenge ; 
Exults, attacks, deſtroys, nor ceaſes, 


Till he has cut it all to pieces; 


And bit by bit the whole o'ercomes, | 
And cleans the diſh, and ſucks his thumbs ; 
Some of the gueſts look'd, laught, and jok'd, 


Some curſe his maw, and wiſh him chok'd : 
So all the pleaſures men eſteem, 


To thoſe that don't enjoy them, ſeem 
Or like this pudding, or a dream. 


PR TO LIE KT Y. 


By Dr. Jos Ern WaRrrTonN. 
Goddeſs, on whoſe ſteps attend 
Pleaſure and laughter-loving health, 

White-mantled peace with olive-wand, 
Young joy, and diamond-ſceptred wealth, 

Blith plenty with her loaded horn, 

With ſcience, bright-ey'd as the morn, 

In Britain, which for ages paſt 

Has been thy choiceſt darling care, 

Who mad'ſ her wiſe, and ftrong, and fair, 
May thy beſt bleſſings ever laft. 
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For thee the pining pris'ner mourns, 
Depriv'd of food, of mirth, of light; 
For thee pale ſlaves, to gallies chain'd, 
That ply tough oars from morn to night; 
Thee the proud ſultan's beauteous train, 
By eunuchs guarded, weep in vain, 
Tearing the roſes from their locks ; 

And Guinea's captive kings lament, 

By chriſtian Lords to labour ſent, 

Whipt like the dull, unfeeling ox. 


Inſpir'd by thee, deaf to fond nature's cries, 
Stern Brutus, when Rome's genius loudly ſpoke, 


Gave her the matchleſs filial ſacrifice, 5 
Nor turn'd, nor trembled at the deathful ftroke ! 


And he of later age, but equal fame, 


Dar'd ſtab the tyrant, tho? he lov'd the friend. 


How burnt the Spartan with warm patriot/flame, 


In thy great cauſe his valorous life to end! 


How burſt Guitavus from the Swediſh mine ! 


Like light from chaos dark, eternally to ſhine. 


When heav'n to all thy joys beſtows, 
And graves upon our hearts—be free— 
Shall coward man thoſe joys reſign, 
And dare reverſe this great decree ; 
Submit him to ſome 10l.Kin 4 


Some ſelfiſh, paſſion- guided thing, 


Abhorring man, by man abhor'd, 

Around whoſe throne ſtands trembling doubt, 
Whoſe jealous eyes (till roll about, 
And murder with his reeking ſword ? 


Where trampling tyranny with fate 
And black revenge, gigantic gocs, 
Hark, how the dying infants ſkriek, 
How hopeleſs age is ſunk in woes, 
Fly mortals from that fated land, 
Though rivers roll o'er golden ſand ; 


Though birds in ſhades of caſſia ſing, 


Harveſts and fruits ſpontaneous riſe, 


No ſtorms diſturb the ſmiling ſkies, 
And each ſoft breeze rich odours bring. 


Rricanaia watch,—remember peerleſs Rome, 


Her high tower'd head daſh'd meanly to the ground; 
Remember, freedom's guardian, Grecia's doom, 


Whom weepingthe deſpotic Turk has bound: 
on — 


A 


May 
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May ne'er thy oak-crown'd hill, rich meads and downs, 
(Fame, virtue, courage, poverty, forgot) 
Thy peaceful villages, and buſy towns, 
Be doom'd ſome death-diſpenſing tyrant's lot ; 
On deep foundations may thy freedom ſtand, 
Long as the ſurge ſhall laſh thy ſea-encireled land. 


ODE performet at the Caftle of Dublin, on the 30th day of July 176% 
| being the day appointed for celebrating the birth-day of his Majeſty. 


RECITATIVE. 
\ WAKE the ſoul to harmony 
And ſtrike the Hibernian lyre! 
Your Monarch's worth will every note inſpire, 
With ſweeter muſic, and ſublimer fire 
Till won to virtue by perſuaſive lays, 
All practice, what all now conſent to praiſe. 
While thus the 14 we vie impart, 
| hus the et impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 
Buy ſtudious ways refin'd: 
Its wealth, the ſmiles of ſweet content; 
Its power, the ampleſt, beſt extent, 
An empire o'er the mind. AF, 
RECITATIVE. 
Britons of late, with emulation fir d! 
And by their great forefathers deeds inſpir'd, 
Have bravely fought loſt honours io regaan |! 
And Minden equall'd Crefly's glorious plain! 
_____ACCOMPANIED. 
O may the fam'd hiſtoric page 
Animate the riſing age *Y 
Read Agincourt's amazing ſcene! © 
And view what Britons there have been! 
$ © N 6. 8 815 
Fail, generous race! by worth tranſmiſſive known . 
Who made hereditary praiſe their own ! 
In their brave breaſts their father's ſpirit glow'd ! 
In their pure veins their mother's virtue flow d! 
| The matron train'd their ſpotleſs youth, 
In honour, ſanctity, and truth! 
The fire his emulous offspring led, 
The rougher paths of fame to tread ! 
RECITATIVE. 
Thus form'd, by their united parents care, a 
The ſons, tho? bold, were wiſe—the daughters chaſte, cho fair 
DUET and CHORUS. 
So ſhall ant rifing youth be found, 
And Britain be again renown'd ! 
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RECITATIVE. 
To your lov'd King renew the ſtrain; 
Be theſe the 2 reign. 
8 N G. 
On his lov'd iſle, behold your Monarch 
Diſtinguiſh'd any joe: 1 — land! 4 
His choiceſt peers! with delegated power! 
Who freed in the hiſt of vjovus ſtand! 
See native worth reſplendent ſhine, 
In Townſhend's long diſtinguiſh'd line! 
| CHORUS. 
To your lov'd King repeat the ſtrain, 
| Theſe are the bleſings of his reign, 


The TWO PIGEONS. A Tails. 


HE and She, of + * race, 
Laſt Thurſday left their former place, 
But whether they'd been uſed to roam, 
Or ſought ſome other ſurer home; 
Or weary of the crowd were 
And choſe to live and bull r "7 
And be at caſe, like cauntry elves, 
And care for nothing but themſelves, 
It matters not to me nor you 
2 — little * rs flew 
nto a parlour, quite uaſeen, 

And . 

Two female friends, an hour before, | 
<< How old?” twice ten and ſomewhat more, 
Ao taſte the ſweets of 1 —— air, 

Had left behind them hyp and care; 
And praig'd the change of London town, 
For health and ſpirits now their own. 
As to the roam they tripp'd alon 
To fip their tea, and humm'd a 
The 'd pair they both cſpied, 

In all the bloom of p pride, 
Bleſs me! fays ane, 25 this? 

An emblem ſure of joy and peace 
We'll not diſturb 8 ha 
Why let them coo and a 
They fled for ſhelter, and ſhall and, 
To ſtrangers we are not unkind. 

At the requeſt, the younger fair, 
Attends with due, and hourly care: 
They flutt'ring, eager, grateful ſtand, 
And take their food from either hand 
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| They let her ſtroke their gloſſy frame, 
No creatures ſure were half ſo tame!“ 
She hears them coo, and ſees them bleſt, 
And make but one ſoft downy reſt, 
Their vows are ardent, full of flame, 
Their ſouls are conſtant and the ſame ; 
No wiſhes to defile the bed, | 
Where faithful love the couple led. — 
But may not this enamour'd pair, 
Affect the gentle-leading fair? 
And 43 wiſh to have a ſwain, 
To breath his vows and tell his pain ? 
Make her confeſs ſhe bears a part. 
In what can touch his manly heart ? 
Make her find out her preſent fate, 
| Leſs happy than her bird and mate? 


On REAL BEAUT V. 


FT\HE Diamond's and the Ruby's blaze, 
| Diſputes the palm with beauty's Queen: 
Not beauty's Queen commands ſuch praiſe, 
Devoid of Virtue, if ſhe is ſeen. 


But the ſoft tear in pity's eye, 
Outſhines the Diamonds brighteſt beams; 
And ſweet the bluſh of modeſty 

More beauteous than the Ruby ſeems. 


The IVY and O A K. 4 Converſation Piece. 


AVS C-lm-n to G-rr-ck, (once brother and brother, 
Tho! lately eſtrang d by ſome means from each other) 
% Now David, you only are vext that I left you, 
4 And thence of ſup rt, in my talents, bereft you.” 

Why, faith! (turns the little man ſhort on the leſs) 


[1768 


There's ſomething in that, my friend George, I confeſs ; 


' You once did ſupport me ;—but, here lies the joke, 
*Twas juſt as an Ivy ſupporteth an Oak ; 
When my trunk you no longer twin'd faithfully round, 
| You clung to a Fungus +, and fell to the ground: 
There crawling, the beſt good advice I can give ye, 
Is humbly to creep up the wall of fome privy, 


* Suppoſed to be written by the ingenious author of Sermons to Young 
Women. | 


+ Mr. P---ll, 


nw 


. — — — ——U— —— — ILY 
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Suppoſe Mrs. ****'s, tis your duty to ſhade her 
From any too bold, or too curious, invader. 

But if bark of oak you needs muſt be grappling ; 
Here's K-lly,—take him; he's a fine Iriih ſapling. 


7 the Conqueror of Lens,” Ne e and Canada, on the late 
noble reward for all Victories. 


ET Amherſt fall!” Corruption ſaid: 
Obedient to her call, 
Our 1 knowing in their trade, 


Re- eccho'd, Let him fall 


He never bent before thy throne, 
Nor dragg'd thy golden yoke ; 
Then let him fall !—and let thy ſon, 
Thy Hh ſtrike the ſtroke.” 


Thrice loud the Gallic cock did crow, 
And thrice Britannia _ 
Wa while the V ave the blow, 
| nd ſunk beneath the tige 
Vet trembling for her auling a 
Red with maternal ſname, 


To Clio flew, whoſe honeſt hand 
Gives infamy or fame. 


With downcafſt eyes ſhe ſpoke her rar, 
Indignant told her grief; 

And pray'd the pitying muſe to tear 
The black the guilty leaf. 


And ne'er to future ages tell 
(Her Britain's fouleſt tain) 
How H=-— gh rul'd, and Amherſt fell, 
While B- -f. -K ſeemꝰ d to r---n. 


Juſtice ſtood by ; ſhe bent her bow, 
Refus'd Britannia's pray r; 
> Cry'd, « Hear th' irrevocable vow 
"Tis by myſelf I ſwear! 


No time ſhall wipe away their crimes : 
The names in this true page 
Shall blagken through ſucceeding times, 
And fting from age to _ 


* The hiſtoric muſe. 
t 4 | While 
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While ev'ry clime, from pole to pole, 
Shall Amherſt's deeds Ss, 

The good with envy view his foul, 
The brave revere his ſword. 


And when at laſt to taſte repoſe, 
Which ſtateſmen never know, 


To Joy's eternal fount he goes, 


Where ſtateſmen ſeldom go. 


In that dread hour, when Fate ſhall bid 
Stera Death to ſet him free, 


_ He'i! imile at Death, as late he did, 


Baſe H h, at thee. 


Then the Canadian grateful ſhall 
Low bending o'er his grave, 


| Sigh, while his tears incerely fall, 


He conquer'd but to fave! 


And Britain's froward, headſtrong child *, 
When Britain is no more, by 


His mem'ry to adore. 


. Yes, Amherſt! dear to Fame and me, 


Thy worth ſhall never die: 


Time, finking by the fates decree, 


In vaſt eternity. 


E'en in the cold embrace of death, 
Still careful of th fame, 

Shall with his laſt, his parting breath, 

Pronounce our Amherſt's name. 


ATRUE PROPHECY fir the Year 1968, 


HEN great and ſmall, 
And ſhort and tall, 
Come all alike to meaſure ; 
When erooked's ſtraight, 
And gold's no bait, 
And pain is full of pleaſure. 


Then may we fave a ſinking ſtate, 
And ſoon relieve the nation, 
Fools ſeem wife, and knaves are great, 
And this is all the faſhion. , 
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When all thin A 
And hay's made - — ; 
When votes are free, 
Or they agree, 
To chuſe a truſty member 
Then may we fave, &c. 


When ſoldiers ſight. 
For what is right, . 
And lawyers leave off pleading; 
When quack and nurſe, | 
Refuſe a purſe,  _ 
Or merchants quit their trading, 
Then may we fave, &. 


When * ſeen, 
In red, and green, 

And one unites in t' other; 
When taxes ceaſe, 
And war 1s peace, | 

Or we love one another. 
| Then may we fave, &c. 
When there's no rout, 
__ *Twaxtan and out, | 
When ſtateſmen have no places; 
When prieſts divine, 
In virtue | wy = 
Or — their i 
Ihen may we bh, &c. 
When merit's ſerv'd, 
When folly's ftarv'd, 
When bribes are once deſpiſed ; 


When woman's trac, 


The ORIGIN of the LADY'S FAN, 
I ent poetica! Arcadian Fiss. 


ONCE in Arcadia, that fam'd feat of love, 
There liv'd a nymph the pride of all the grove, 
A lovely nymph, adorn'd with ev'ry grace, 
— An eaſy ſhape, and fweetly blooming face; 
Fanny, The damſel's name, as chaſte, as fair, 
Zach virgin's envy, and each frain's deſpair ; 


To 
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To charm her ear, the rival ſhepherds ſing, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and wake the trembling ſtring; 
For her they leave their wand'ring flocks to rove, 


Whilſt Fanny's name reſounds through ev'ry grove. 


"Twas when the Summer's ſun, now mounted high, 
With fiercer beams had ſcorcht the — ſky, 
Beneath the covert of a cooling ſhade, , 

To thun the heat this lovely nymph was laid ; 
The ſultry weather o'er her cheeks had ſpread 
A bluſh that added to their native red : | 
And her fair breaft, as poliſh'd marble white, 


Was half conceal'd, and half expos'd to ſight; 


Zolus, the mighty god, whom winds obey, 
Obſerv'd the beauteous maid, as thus ſhe lay; 
O'er all her charms he gaz'd with fond delight, 
And ſuck'd in poiſon at the dang' rous fight :— 
He fighs ! he burns !—at laſt declares his pain! 
But ſtill he ſighs, and {till he burns in vain! 
The cruel nymph, regardleſs of his moan, 
Minds not his flame, uneaſy with her own; 


But ſtill complains that he, who rul'd the air, 


Would not command one zephyr to repair, 
Around her face, nor gentle breeze to plaß 
Through the dark glade to cool the ſultry day. 
— love incited, and the ho + of joy, 5 
Th' ingenious contriv'd this pretty toy, 
With = 2 to relieve * 
And called it Fan from lovely Fanny's name. 


The MONARCH in MASQUERADE. 
| A PARTHIAN TALE “*. 


No flatt'ry boy, an honeſt man can't live byt, 
It is a little ſneaking art, which knawves © 
Uſed to cajole, and joften fools withal. 

F thou haſt flatt ry in thy nature—out awith it, 
Or ſend it to à court for there tauill thrive. 


c 


NTIOC H Us, with hardy pace, 
Provok'd the dangers of the chace, 
And loſt from all his menial train, 
Travers'd the wood and pathleſs plain; 

A cottage lodg'd the royal gueſt, 
The Parthian clown brought forth his beſt ; 


OTwar's Oxreu. 


— — 


Parapbraſtically tranſlated from Plutarch. 


The 
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The King, unknown, his feaſt enjoy'd, 
And various chat the hours employ'd. 
From wine what ſudden friend ip ſprings ! 
Frankly they talk'd of courts and Kings. 
We country-folk (the clown rephes) 
Could ope our gracious monarch's eyes ;— 
The King, (as all our neighbours ſay) 
Might he (God bleſs him) have his way, 
Is und at heart, and means our 
And he would do it, if he cou'd; 
If truth in courts were not forbid, 
Nor Kings nor ſubjects would be rid; 
Were he in pow'r, we need not doubt him, 
But that's transferr'd to thoſe about him; 
On them he throws the regal cares: 
And what mind they? — Their own affairs. 
If ſuch rapacious hands he truſt, 
The beſt of men may ſeem unjuſt. 
From Kings to coblers tis the ſame ; 
Bad ſervants wound their maſter's fame, 
In this our neighbours all agree ;— 
Would the King knew as much as we !--- 
Here he ſtopt ſhort ;---repoſe they ſought ; 
The peaſant ſlept :---the monarch thought. 
The courtiers learnt at early dawn, 
Where their loſt ſov'reign was withdrawn; 
The guard's approach our hoſt alarms, 
With gaudy coats the cottage ſwarms ; 
The crown and purple robes they bring, 
And proſtrate fall before the King. 
The clown was calPd :---the royal gueſt 
By due reward his thanks expreſt :— 
The King then turning to the crowd, 
Who fawningly before him bow'd ; 
Thus ſpoke :---fince bent on private gain, 
Your counſels firſt miſled my reign ; | 
Taught and inform'd by you alone, 
No truth the royal ear hath known, 
Till here converſing.---Hence ye crew 
For now I know myſelf and you. 


EXTRACT from CONSTANTIA. An ELtcr. 


WH E open heart, the poliſh'd mind, 
The manners gentle, kind, and free, 
The eaſy wit, the ſenſe refin'd, MM 
And native ſenſibility. 


But 
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E'en now I ſee thee all reſi 
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But ah, why thus the loſs renew, 


Why thus recount her virtues o'er? 
Painful the retroſpective view / 
Of charms we muſt behold no more. 


Reflection, wound not then the mind! 


Retentive 3 ceaſe the ſtrain 
Nor thus, officioufly unkind, 
Awake the fleeping ſtings of pain. 
But ah! W I ſtrive to free 4 
My mind, or mem'ry's power controul ; 
My thoughts, pr wok be fly to thee, 
Thy ſole idea fills my ſoul! 
E'en now I ſee the tyrant Death, 
With icy hand and flinty heart, 


Prepar'd to ſnatch thy vital breath, 


While Pain affiſts to point his dart. 


Yet een, midf this terrific ſcene, 


I ſee thee ſinking calmly down; 


In vain upon that brow ſerene 


Would Death himſelf imprint a frown. 
d, 
Prepar'd to meet thy — rom! | 

No guilty terrors ſhake thy mind, 

Or hover round thy peaceful tomb. 

But till, as though they wiſh'd to fave, 
The inmates of thy gentle breaſt; 


The virtues fair frequent the grave, 


Conſtantia, where thy aſhes reſt. 


Fair Truth is there, ſhe grieves to ſee 
Her manſon crumbling into duſt, 


Unſhaken Faith on bended knee, 


Implores forgiveneſs on diſtruſt. 


She too, of aſpect mild and bland, 
Kind Charity, is heard deplore ; 


She fondly graſps thy clay-cold hand, 


She weeps to find it warm no more'! 


The tender o'er thy tomb 
= fon —_— i ; 
Soſt Pity weeps thy early doom, 
And Fn ip bleeds at Virtue's ſhrine. 


Hope's tow ring eye is fix'd on earth, 
Nor longer fecks- its native a; 
Joy paints no more her ſcenes of mirqþ, 
Een firm ey'd Patience heaves a ſigh! 
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Glad to reſume her native ſkies, 


Is then thy gentle ſpirit flown ?— | 
Shall nought recal thy fleeting breath ? 


Nor charms, peculiarly thy own, 


Wikhold the ruthleſs arm of Death ? 


And ſhall that liberal hand be cold, 
That Indigence ſo warm hath found? 

Its lenient aid ſhall it with-hold ? 
Nor deal beneficence around? 


Are then thy charms for ever flown ?— 
Thoſe eyes thall Death's dim hand obſcure ? 


Eyes, wherein mild effulgence ſhone 


The fond affeftions warm and pure! 


And ſhall that heart, for ever dead, 
Indulge no more the wiſh to bleſs? 

And ſhall thoſe eyes no longer ſhed 
The balm of pity on diſtreſs ? 


Myſterious Providence, thy ways 


O how inſerutable to man 


Why elfe to Vice ber length of days? 


To Virtue why ſo ſhort a ſpan ? 
Is it, that Virtue trembling flies, 
From Vice's rude contagious air? 


And fly from Vanity and Case? 
Is it, that on this earthly ſtage, | 
Through life's dull ſcene of varied woe, 


NCT "x 


— Thoſe ſmiles 


ret ſure, by Love and Fortune bleſt, 


To thee an envied hlifs was known 5s * 


Tas thine to ſhare a kindred breaſt, 


A ſoul congenial to thy own! 


"Twas thine to live belov'd, ador d, 
By him who moſt your heart approv'd ; 


What bliſs can life 


By we love, than to be lov'd ? 
Pleaſure ſo pure can pomp impart ? 
3 Can Wealth beſtow, or Fame difplay ? 


No, I., ſet thy faithful heart 


In this bear witneſs to my lay. 


Your mutual loves refin'dly warm, 


Proclaimed a bleſt united pair; 


| Ne'er knew your gentle hearts to form 


A with each other did not are. 
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From theſe dear joys now doom'd to part, ; 
With fruitleſs ſearch that thouſands ſeek, 
Ah, let not, valued friend, thy heart 
In the diſtreſsful ſtruggle break 


ODE performed at the Inflallment of his Grace the Duke of Bedjur, 
Cbancellor of the Univerſity of Dublin; the muſic of which as cu. 


poſed and conducted by the Right Hon. the Earl of Mornington, Deas 


of Mufic, with a &. olemnity and Splender excec. ling Deſcription. 


The numbers of the Theban lyre, 


RECITATIVE. 

Gh of the lyric ſong, 
To whom the varied ſtrains belong; 

That crown fair Virtue with the meed of fame, 
Thou who did'ſt of old inſpire > On 

Which gave to fartheſt time the hero's deathleſs nams. 

CM 0 RU: 8: 1 5 | 

On thee [ call ! for ſtill thy high- born ſpirit 

Soars far above cold art's unfeeling rule; 


Still ſcorns to waſte a note on aught but merit. 


Jo plume the villain, * gild the fool. 
Attune to mighty deeds af martial worth, 
Though oft thou ſweep'lt the lofty ſtrings, 
And pour'ſt the willing numbers forth, 
Big with vaſt heroic things. 
% RECITAFTIVE. 
Yer in thy ſong are heard whoſe milder mind 
Bade Learning o'er the world her ſtores diffuſe; 
Are heard the gen'ral friends of human kind, 
Fhe friends of ſcience 1 th' immortal muſe. 
| A ; 


Tet the gay victor boaſt his trophied car, 


Deck'd with the guilty ſpoils of war, 

Boatt agaiutt ſtruggling Freedom to prevail, 
And greatly wicked, bid the world grow pale : 
Yet ſtill the muſe can daſh the lucky ſlave, 
Spread to the fick*ning winds his tainted name: 
Tis her's with terror to appall the brave, 

Or ſtrike with awe the front unknown to ſhame. 
RECITATIVE Accoupaxritp. 
How fairer ſhews that honeſt praiſe 
Which crowns the fav'rites of the ſky, 
Who give mankind to walk the ways 
Of knowledge and of liberty. 


REC 
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| RECITATIVE. 
'Thine be that praiſe, Eliza, honour'd ſhade ; 
Haſte, twine the wreath of glory for her head, 
And ing _—— _ 
C HO R US. 
Eliza bade each grace to ſhine, 


Here, bade fair Learning fix her ample ſway, 


„Led by Eliza, and the tuneful nine, 

« The morn of ſcience ripen'd into day.” | 
Then ſound, then ſound the ſtrings again! 
Let Bedford's name from the full chorus burſt, 
Who deigns to ſhine the greateſt and the firſt 

Of Science? glorious train. 55 

eier. 


| Are there, who, honeſt to their truſt, 


Stem ſtrong Corruption's ſwelling flood, 
Lore to be — jun, - | 
Or dare be ſingularly good; 
Who vulgar hate and zeal alike deſpiſe, _ 
And loath all praiſe, . the great and wiſe? 
A R. 5 
Ves, Bedford, ſuch there are, and ſuch of old 


Thy glorious Ruſſel was 1---Oh ! be it told, 


In records wrote by Fame, with virtuous Pride, 
That in a baſe degen'rate age, Do, 
He mock'd Oppreſſion's bigot rage, 

That well he liv'd, and nobly died. 
MCLE e. 

But thee, O born in happier days! 

To feats of wiſdom and of praiſe, 

Clad Learning welcomes. 1 

GRAND CHORUS. 
Hark ! in concert ſweet, 
To Bedford's name the notes aſcend; 


Their chief, the ſons of Science greet, 


The muſes hail their friend ; 
Though born by Fame, tis thine above 
The track of ſilent life to ſoar; 
Ne'er ſhalt thou ſcorn the learned grove, 
Nor bluiſh to love the muſe's lore. 
in academic ſhades, when Plato taught, 
Perſuaſ:on on his lips, her pow'rs _: 
He ſpake, Attention ev'ry action caught; 
He ceas'd, Conviction ev'ry period clos'd. 
Hence patriot Eloquence, whoſe tongue 
For treedom pour'd its magic tide ; 
Hence poets, who for freedom ſung, 
And heroes, who for Freedom died. 


Hibernia, 


Tux REPOSITORY: Or, 
Hibernia, boaſt, with parent eyes, 
A race to view, who, warm to glory's fire, 
With more than Attic knowledge wiſe, 
To more than Attic fame aſpire: 
. Thine are you ſons of ſacred ſong, 
And thine yon philoſophic throng : 
Sages, who lcad thy growing youth 
To paths of wiſdom and to truth. 
LAST CHORUS. 
PR on 
And to iſt'ning wor aim, 
While ev'ry muſe Bal - ſtrain, — 
Here Science dwells, and Bedford leads her train. 


404 


A S$artoOR's — ion of the MasQueRaDr, as played before the L 
0 " 


5 % a motley, croaded Audience. 


LITTLE Moll and myſelf, faith, from Wapping came up, 


To fee the fine ſhew and the folks; 
But for fear of miſtakes, we thought beſt for to ſup,--- 
For theſe courtiers have comical jokes. | 


When firſt we came in, I was *maz'd to behold, 
Night at once was all chang'd into oy 1 

The folks ſeem'd to roll like a vaſt ſea of gold, 
And the gall'ry ſtuff d full bke a play. 

Little Moll dropp'd a-ſtern, as ſhe fear d to make fail, 

Till I at her helm took a ſpell, 

When whip in a trice ſhe ſteer d up within hail 

Of the devil juſt landed from hell. 

Lord bleſs me, (ſays ſhe) Ben! why where have we got? 
This company's too good for we 

Sure at home he was cold, and's come here to be hot, 
For ſuch devils I never did ſee ! 


The devil! ne'er mind---heave a-head, my dear girl, 
And I'll ſhew you the King of the crew, 

Each Duke, ev'ry Ducheſs,---cach Lady and Earl, 
And when I bump, do you courteſy---do ! 

Like a tragedy Queen, when Moll ſaw the King, 
N 2 knees ſhe fell down ; 

But, by Neptune, I ſoon made her riſe with a ſpring, 
And ſwore ſhe knew nought of the town. 

We parted---and I, faith, who love to be ſmart, 
Clapp'd on board of a ſhepherdeſs ſweet, 

M ho, with no other crook __ 

As fait as if preſs'd in the fleet. 


her eyes, hook'd my heart, 


4. 
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In this ocean pale egad, there were tars 
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She pull'd me about (till quite parch'd was my mouth) 

At the rate of ten knots by the log: 
But I ſoon found that this King was no tar---but a youth, 

For he Burgundy gave us as grog. 


This gay little ſhepherdeſs, faith, was ſo ſmart, 


She tow'd me from pillar to poſt; 
Some call'd me a lubber, unfit for my part, 
And wreck'd on the Maſquerade coaſt. 


Mandarins and Nabobs were as plenty as rice, 
Jes, negroes, banyans, and what not; | 


There were characters purchas'd at every price, 
Except the raw; bra, letter'd Scoz. 


Who ne'er paſs'd the buoy of the nore; T0, 
There were ſoldiers, like Hymen, who knew nought of wars, 
And Domino fools by the ſcore. 1 | 
There were pilgrims and Quakers, blacks, witches and nuns, 
 Minervas without ſenſe or tongue, 8 
Who falter'd and lifp'd out ſome feminine puns; 
« Do you know me?“ was all---ſaid or ſung. 
Grave conjurors too, who ne'er conjured before, 
And harlequins heavy as droſs; 


Mild Ng too, who long ſhone the ſun of this ſhore, 


But ſer in the fair Mrs. Roſs. 
The TEARS OF NEPTUNE. 
Occaffoned by the late Difturbances among the Sailors, 


1116 H on a rock, whoſe loftieſt brows o'erhung 
Britannia's ſea-girt ſides, long time emerg d 
From the deep chambers of the chryſtal main, 
Neptune, the monarch of th' abyſs profound, 

In ſullen filence fat. His azure eyes 

Around he caſt, wide viewing where below 

'The fail-clad line, along the crouded beach, 

In ſhatter'd fragments ſide-long hung, unfit, 

For naval proweſs and commercial uſe. 

The hoary father of the floods bewail'd 

His diſunited ſons, infuriate grown 

With the rank poiſon of licentious ſway, 

And mourn'd his Britain's ſhame. His black'ning front 

Confeſs'd the deep felt grief; the tear, diffus'd 

From his blue eyes, ſurcharg'd the briny flood, 

Wide-mingling, plenteous, turbid. Till at length * 
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The God, ſuperior on the craggy height, 

His ſea green treſſes ſhook ; with ſtern remorſe 
Thrice wav'd his triple ſceptre, while his garb, 
On ſable edies floating on the waves, g 
Cerulian, bound his loins. The length' ning view 
Increas'd upon his ſight, where Severn rolls, 

To where (ſupreme of rivers!) Thames ſubſide-. 


Each ſenſe of indignation fir'd his breaſt 


With furious ardour, to behold a ſcene 

Of deſolation, which his fav'rite ſons 

(Britannia's progeny !) with blind miſrule 

And mutual diſcord, each on other brought ! 

'Then pointing to the port, which heav'n decreed 
To be the ine of Europe's ſtores, 
(Unleſs licentious anarchy pervert 


The gracious will of heav'n) where Thames's urn 
Whurls its commercial treaſures to the ſhore ; 


In broken accents ſpoke the ſea-born pow'r, 
While at his feet the ſcaly monſters ſport : 
In Briton's minds can civil diſcord dwell ! 


© Neer did the yellow tyrant of the woods 
«© Exert the terrors of his rav'nous jaws 
* Againſt his fellow kind !—Leviathan, 
«© Who takes his paſtime in the wat'ry way, 
* Ne'er ſwell'd his tuſks againſt his hifling brood. 


« Shall Albion's ſons, triumphant o'er the main! 
© Renounce their freedom, and their commerce fink 
In laſting infamy? To whom I gave 


% Old ocean's empire, that from either Ind, 

% Whate'er or intereſt or pleaſure will'd, 
Might crown their bake 

« How will the filken ſons o 


Gallia feaſt, 

« Amidſt the erimſon deluges of blood, mT 
« Which their gay tournaments and. poliſh'd arms 
« Could ne'er effuſe ! but you to freedom born! 
4 On you I truſted to preſerve my fleets, | 

% Not. to deſtroy the means that make you free: 

« Commerce and liberty, twin-ſiſters, join 

4 Coeval, cloſe connected! on them reſt 


, Britannia's hopes, and with them finks her pride! 


«© Not that fam'd day, when Greece her navy loſt, 
&« Amidſt th' involving flames of hated Troy, 
(When, to redreſs their wrongs, the mortal form 
« Of Calchas I afſum'd) e'er wrought ſuch grief 


„ Within th' afflicted breaſt of ocean's God, 


« As now when diſcord, delug'd in native blood, 
«© Invades my fleets, and ſpreads a naval wreck. 
«« Relax the ardour of licentious zeal, 

« Worlſt foe to liberty! your ancient worth, 


5 fields with plenty's horn. 


Ob 
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«« Oh Britons ! recolle&, from pole to pole 
„% Wide blazon'd ! and with matchleſs native fire, 


Aid in the general cauſe that warms your breaſts : 


So ſhall Britannia triumph o'er the main, 


„Long as the ſurge ſhall laſh her oak-crown'd ſides. 


The FATAL DISASTER, 


A $HORT PogT1CAL FRAGMENT» 


ef gaudia luctus 


3 on THIS, 
——2uis tale fande, | 
M 3 Aalpumve, aut duri miles Ubi, 
Tepe a lachrymis ? 

In familiar Verſe thus: | 
Molly wvent to the well---but got ſuch a fall, 
That down came the liquor and [dw withall ; 
So dreadfull fatter, fo terriby broken, 


*Twwas paſt all * ---With tears be it ſpoken. 


THIS, 


Hei mibi ! gued aullis (pecan) * medicabile wo Noſtri. 


Adieu, dear — Rr never more 


Grace my poor cupboard”s M as heretofore 
| No art, alas! can thy l limbs — | 


OW ſhall I now the nine invoke, 
Since all my comfort's crack'd and broke ! 
My Jug once ſweet'ned all my care; 
My forrows once were drowned there. 


But now I have no ug to drink, 


Nor ſcarce the 'r to write, or think. 


Afiſ, ye —__ with wit and Kill, 


A native of Parnaſſus? hill, 
Who now implores the facred nine 


To raiſe kis thoughts in ev'ry line. 
4 * 


This Jug, which [ lament in tears, 


Has ſerv'd me well for many years. 


That 5 of furniture 
Is broke and ſhatter'd, paſt all cure: 
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Abac. 
The pitcher never goes ſo often to "hs well, but it comes home broken at 
laſt. 


VII II. 


ves: 


Pzov. 


garter with er quack tr or ax full eſe 


— 


Nor 
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Nor can it e'er be hoop'd with tin, 
As other broken Jugs have — 
4 
Now, now, tis all in IR 
To join thy particles again, 
What coſt would I on thee beſtow, 
To have thee here in fatu quo! 
Thou Jug, the ſubje& of my ſong, 
Shou'dn't lie ſtill, - empty * 
* 
It was a family old ju ug, 
At which our friends did often tug ; 
*Twas bought when I was but a youth. 
And granny ſays, upon a truth, 
A finer jug was never bought, 


Although it coſt * oy a groat. 


The potter e play'd his part ; 
For twas a maſter-piece of art; ; 
He form'd it of —— ſtuff, 
To make it durable and tough, 
The concave and the convex white 


Appear'd moſt — _ the __ 
' 1 I farv'd a doukle* renticethip, 
for 


And never got a crack or ſlip ; 
Until by 5 the other day 
(To ſhew the frailty of our clay) 


A t a moſt unlucky fall, 


Which may be warning to us all: 
For let us live to Neſtor's age, 
„ 

. * 

»Twas made in Anna's 3 reign, 
And always kept both ſweet and clean; 
Her health was often drank thereout, 
In March, or in October ſtout. 

It went about juſt with the ſun, 
And in a circle ſtill did run, 

It was a planet, without doubt, 
For day and night 1 * voor — 


*Twas on a day ſome friends and I 


Were ſeated on Parnaſſus high, 


My friends began to hem and cough, 
With voices hoarſe, and very rough, 

By long debating pro and con, 
Whether the carth mov'd, or the fun, &c. 
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I gueſs'd my brother bards were dry, 
Then begg'd a nymph that liv'd hard by; 
To ſtep to Helicon in haſte, 

And bring the Jug full of the beſt : 


In haſte, as ſhe tripp'd down the ſtairs, 
With graceful air, but unawares, | 
Down fell the nymph, the jug and all: 
'The loſs was great, and t the fall! 
The nymph return'd with nimble foot, 
But got her finger ſorely cut. 

The tidings told, with panting breath, 
How narrowly ſhe *ſcap'd from death : 
The ſhatter'd limbs---Oh dire mithap ! 
She brought up gather'd in her lap, 
With fractures of the Jug ſo ſmall, 
No art could e' er cement them all. 


Thou beſt of Jugs---adieu, adieu! 
Since I am doom'd to follow you ; 

Il am but clay, and fo wert thou— 
When I go off---or where---or how--- 
I cannot tell. But ſtill muſt ſtrive 
To keep this microcaſm alive; 
To wet my clay, as it grows dry, 
Leſt it ſhould into atoms fly. 


A RECEIPT for an ASTHMA. 


I. D friend, accept at once from me, 
O The following rules without a fee; 
An aſthma is your caſe I think, 

Take care then what you eat or drink. 
Taſte not of meat preſerv'd in ſalt, 
Or any liquor made of malt; 
From ſeaſon'd ſauce avert your eyes, 
From hams and tongues, and pigeon pies. 
If ven'ſon paſties ſet before you, 
Each bit you eat, memento mori; 
For ſupper, nothing, if you pleaſe, 
But, above all, no toaſted cheeſe. 
It's hkely now you will obſerve, 
What I preſcribe will make you ſtarve; 
No, you may ſwallow at a meal, 
A neck, a loin, or leg of veal. 
Young turkies I allow you four, 
Partridge and pullets half a ſcore ; 
Of houſe-lamb, boild, eat quarters two, 
'The devil's in't if that won't do. | 
| | u 3 Now 
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The clouds opening over Richmond, diſcover an ærial reſidence of = 
Goddeſs of Conjugal Happineſs. The Goddeſs a in | 
n b his gal 


Tur r Or, 


Now as to liquor, why, indeed, 
I both adviſe and — you mead; 


_ Glaſſes of wine t' extinguiſh drought, 


Take three with water, three without. 


Let conſtant exerciſe be try'd, 


And ſometimes walk, and ſometimes ride ; 
Health oftner comes from Black down hill, 
Than from th" apothecary's pill. 

Be not in haſte, nor think to do 

Your bus'neſs in a day or two; 

Some, if they are not well at once, 
Proclaim the doctor for a dunce ; 


| Reſtleſs, from quack to quack they range, 


When *tis themſelves they ought to 3 
Nature hates violence and force, 

By method led, and gentle courſe. 

Rules and reſtraint you muſt endure, 
What comes by time, tis time muſt Cure, 


The uſe of vegetables try, 


And prize Pomona in a pye. 

Whate'er you eat put ſomething good 1 in, 
And worſhip Ceres in a pudding: 

For breakfaſt, it is my advace, 

Eat gruel, ſago, barley, rice. 

Take burdock root, and, by my troth, 
I'd mingle Jakes i in my broth. 

Thus you with eaſe may deaw your breath, 
Deluding what ye not, death ; 

Thus may you laugh, Jook clear, and thrive, 
Enrich'd by thoſe whom you ſurvive : 


Young Bacchus rites you muſt avoid, 


And Venus muſt go unenjoy'd. 


A NUPTIAL POEM: 


palace, whom Hymen thus accofts, after he alights 
Chariot. 


HymEn. 


AIL! blooming Goddeſs of connubial joy ! 
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On the Marriage of Lord HiLLsBoROuGH and Lady STowEL. 


Earth's better gift, and whom the Gods employ, 


At once, in kindneſs to the race they made, 
For life's ſucceſſion 5 — and it's aid. 


Thee, 


js 


Thee, 
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Thee, honour'd by the good, thy ſervant hails, 

For none reviles thee, but whom Virtue fails 

Be it my nobleſt boaſt, thy fame to raiſe, 

To mark thy beauties, and to ſound thy praiſe ; 

For thee obeying, ſtill I owe to thee, 

O Power divine! my immortality ! 

Gonpess. | 

Thou Friend of Men, and Meſſenger of Jove, 

Haſt thou united in the bands of Love 

Th' illuſtrious Pair, whom Honour calls her own, 

Where Virtue ſhines, and Truth eres her Throne? 
Hy men. 

[ have—ſo Jove approv'd, and Fate ordain'd ; 

Nor will their Vows ſo awful be profan'd. | 

This morning I prepar'd with eager haſte 

The marriage torch, which warms to rapture chaſte, 

To holy love and delicate defire, 8 

Who cauſe and cheriſh friendſhip's ſacred fire. 

Soon as it kindled at bright Honeur's flame, 

To lower regions down with ſpeed I came; 


While from the hallow'd rays each Being fled, 
Who in their hearts malignant rancour bred : 
Malice and Envy grinn'd effectleſs ſpite, 


And ſought concealment in the realms of night, 
While ev'ry better Pow'r ſerenely mild, 

Propitious to our rites approval ſmil'd. 

As the High FLamen now approach'd, forth came, 
Jed by the men ſhe lov'd, the Noble Dame, 

And at the altar elegantly flood, 

In all the grand maturity of Womanhood ! 

M. ean time the ſacred Prieſt performs due rites, 

A gr to Jove, and both their hands unites ; 

Then to the Bridegroom, with ſupernal grace, 


(While fluſh'd uncommon beauties o'er her face) 


She made an off ring of her gen'rous heart, 

Which to her Lord's — 4 ne er can part. 
Happy the perſonage that owns a bride, 

At once ſo noble, yet ſo void of pride! 


Who to a graceful blooming form has join'd 


The charms immortal of a gen'rous mind; | 
Where ſweetly ſhine good nature and good ſenſe, 
Void of the affectations of pretence! 

Humane to all, with 1 grac'd, 

She ever ſhows a grandeur rightly plac'd. 

And thou, Oh Bride! how bleſs'd thy fate to find, 


One, who at once ſtands firſt among mankind, 


In perſon, judgment, ſtation, and in rank, 
Polite in manners, yet of nature frank ; 
u 4 | | Vho 
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Who in the majeſty of wiſdom ſhines 
A foe to vice, that oft the Great inclines. 
Whoſe high example ſtems th' o'erbearing tide 
Of Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs and Pride. | 
Tis then the imperial Will of mighty Jove, 
O Pow'r divine, you for a moment rove, 
And quit the royal regions of the aur, 
To ſhed thy influence on the Noble Pair: 
As Venus and the Graces gaily ſport, 


Takes a delight the ha ir to 


SYMPATHETIC LOVE®. 


Donec oris felix multos numerabis amices + 


' Thoſe who the various gifts of fortune gain, - 


A thouſand fawning, flatt'ring friends obtain ; 


But if the 5 0 ends - 
OLIN 


As it fell apon a day, 
In the month of May ; 
Sitting in a — ſhade, 
Whi = of myrtle made ; 
Beafts did leap, and birds did fing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did ſpring : 
Ev'ry thing did baniſh moan, m_ 
Save the nightingale alone ; 
She (poor bird) as all forlorn, 
Lean d her breaſt up till a thorn, 
And there ſung the doleful'ſ ditty. 
That to hear it was great pity: 
Fye, fye, fye, now the cry; 
eru, teru, by and by; 
That to hear her ſo complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain, 
For her griefs ſo lovely ſhown, 
Made me think upon mine own. + 


| pleaſure I obey,” 
| The Goddeſs ſaid, and flew ſwift wing d away; 
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Ovry, 


— — 


—— —— _— 
— 


— 


1 By the inimitable Shakeſpeare, and may be found among his fugitiut 


 tiecer, addreſſed to that little mournful muſigan, the Nightingale, 


Ah 
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; Ah! (thought I) thou mourn'ſt in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain; 
Senſeleſs tree, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthleſs bear, they will not chear thee; 
King Pandion, he is dead, | 
All thy friends are lapp'd in lead; 
All thy fellow birds do fing, 
' Careleſs of thy ſorrowing. 
Whilſt as fickle fortune ſmil'd, 
Thou and I were both beguiPFd ; 
Ev'ry one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in miſery. 
Words are eaſy like the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find : 
Ev'ry man will be thy friend, 
Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpend: 
But if ſtore of crowns be ſcant, 
No man will ſupply thy want. 
If that one be prodgal | 
Bountiful they will him cal! 5 
And with ſuch like flattering; 
Pity but he was a King. 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him will entice. 
If to women he be bent, 
They have them at commandment. 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewel his great renown ! 
They that fawn'd on him before, 
Uſe his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need. 
If thou ſorrow, he will weep; 
If thou wake, he cannot ſleep, 
Thus of ev'ry 2 in heart, 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
Theſe are certain ſigns to know 
Faithful friend from flatt'ring foe. 


RU BRILLA, Tzu Burr. 
By Dr. Craxcr, of Durrow, in Ireland. 
Cui flavam religas comam. Hoxar. 


HEN the weak brain imagin'd beauty warms, 
The meaneſt mopſey has ten thouſand charms. 
On her black head if fable horrors ſtare, 7 


Or deadly paleneſs damps her languid hair ; 


Shrewd 
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Shrewd fimiles from jet and pearl are fought, 
In all the wild extravagance of thought. 

Not ſo when fair Rubrilla's radiance bright 
Shines to the eye, and cheers the raviſh'd fight. 
Her lively hue a genial heat inſpires, 

And kindles love by ftrong refulgent fires. 
Ting'd with ætherial PS her treſſes flow ; 
with lively bloom, ſprightly vigour glow. 
High on her lofty front has nature ſpread 

A pleaſing garland of delightful red: 
Illuſtrious red! magnificently bright, 

By Newton found the ſtrongeſt beam of light : 
Prime of all colours —on the monarch's throne 
In robes majeſtic is its luſtre ſhewn. 

Ned are thoſe bluſhes which ſerenely grace 
The modeſt beauties of the virgin's face; 
Intrinſic particles of red compoſe 
The ſanguine clove, and aromatic roſe : 


The ruby lip invites to balmy love, 


And ſportive Nereids haunt the coral grove. 
Couch'd in red looks delighted Cupids lie; 
Thence their keen darts and pointed arrows fly. 


Such was the golden fleece with Jaſon bore, 


In joyful triumph from the Colchian ſhore. 
Britain's red flag commands the ſubje& main ; 
In every heart Rubrilla's ſtreamers reign. 
Through ſeas of blood undaunted heroes fly, 
And ſteep their laurels in that glorious die. 
Young Ammon redden'd at the Granic flood, 
And bath'd in red, vitorious Granby ſtood. 
A fiery beard foreboding comets trail, 


And fine court ladies drag a fiery tail: 


Tranſlated to the ſtarry realms on high, 
Rubrilla's hair ſhall future Flamſteads ſpy : 
There ſhall the ram, and ſtaring bull admire 
'To ſee that blaze which ſet the world on fire. 


LION ins the TOILS. A yottTicarl FaBLE. 


By Mr. Kenzics. 
Ex ungue leonem. 


(?OMMITTED by the hand of power, 
To cloſe confinement in the tower, | 
Where many a dangerous beaſt we know 


Ts lodg'd for royal raree-ſhow ; 
A lion, in a leopard's ſkin, 


Held 


His ſpots without, his heart within, 
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Incloſing his devoted 
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Held forth to privilege his 
And claim'd protection of 3 
Alarm'd! foreſt ſtare a- while! 


The aſſes bray! the foxes ſmile! 


And tygers tam'd, untry'd, condemn 
Their brother brute too wild for them. 
The ſages of the law conſult 

The nature of his crimes occult, 
While, wavering 'twixt the wrong and right, 
They let him looſe, and = fog "Aight 5 


Till baſely hurt in blood 


To diftant lands he's lur d away. 
Let juſtice bring him now to hams 3 ; 


The abſent ever are to blame. 


Accus'd he ſtands of horrid crimes, 
Strange to theſe loyal pious times! 
Againſt his King---a biſhop nods-— 
Nay, more, he ſcratch'1 againſt the gods. 
Behold the impious traitor's * 


Known, and obnox1ous to the law. 


The lion heard, and with diſdain, 


| Returning to his native plain, 


Demands the records j and true, 
The fine and puniſhment his due. 
Appall'd deluded Juftice ſtands, 


Her balance trembling 1 in her hands, 


Nor holds uprais d th* aven avenging g blade 
Without the ranc'rous lynx's aid, 


Again the ſnare of is ſpread, 


Agee is ans the Done cod fn 


0 ras pon a leopard's ſkin ; 
When lo! 2 ſpoils, 


And proves a lion in the toils. 


Fam Britiſh Ladies, whom with matchleſs charms 


Profuſe the dzdale hand of nature ſtored, 


So that for beauty ye're almoſt adored, 
And in the lovely circle of your arms 


Lies the chief earthly bliſs, „O d 
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VERSES, occafoned by @ Lady's being burnt with the Curling Iroxs. 
By the late Mr. EpwarDs, Author of the Cannons of Criticiſm. 


The 
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The N in heav'n firſt tined 


ht us through this pilgrimage ; 
| Then. with due care preſerve the precious page 
As erſt in native parity it ſhined ; 


Nor let adulterate art its luſtre hide 
For which ye far and near are glorified, 


Both far and near your charms are glorified, 

And with ſweet tyranny deſpotic reign 

In hearts of men, who hug the ſilken chain; 

The merchant's wealth, = king's imperial pride, 
The viQtor's laurel, s ivy crown, 


All at your feet are id ſubmiſſive down. 
rr 
Tour liegeman, while he u 
The ———ꝛ— kak. 
Which love, our common lord, aſſerts his own ; 


In them well pleas'd he lurks, and of them makes 
Thoſe ſubtile nets with which fond hearts he takes. 


For love's dread power, and for the graces fakes, 
: Let far away the murderous ſhears be thrown,| 
Nor give thoſe locks, the virgin's radiant crown, 
To torturin fire, which their fine texture 18 
Drinks up their juice, and brings with quick decay, 
December's hoary badge on blooming May. 
Let Gallia's dames in borrowed beauty beauty g9y- 
Wo ober their cheeks the ceruſe — 
And youth's ſweet fluſh 
In nature's ſpite make artful — 3 
And when the fire dedies its wonted aid, . 
- With purchaſed curls their faded temples hade. 


In native charms ſecure, the Britiſh maid 
Should truſt to nature; ſince to her ſhe owes 
The unſullied lilly, and the glowing roſe, 
Let her point out how beſt may be diſplay'd 
Thoſe beaming glories, which her hand has ſhed 
With various — on the beayteous head. 


The ELECTION: 4!BATIAD. To the Tune of, Cnzvr Cnet. 


I. 

OD proſper lon our noble king, 
An 22 jects too; 

And grant ſuch deeds as now I ſing 
We never more may rue. 
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With ribbon and with ſtar bef 


In ſeventeen hundred ſixty- eight, 

All on a ſummer's day, . 

Grim Death did on our member wait, 
And took him _ away. 


O then a writ was Add our 


To chuſe a member in, 
And ſoon became a mighty rout 
For Proctor * — 


When as the day advanced nigh, 
Each party did its beſt; 
And Horne (who ſcorns to tell a lie) 

Turn'd P-----r's _ to jeſt. 


Some worthy wights, the Lord knows who, 


Of riß ſtrength aſſur d, 5 


Provided many a t crew, 


All men—I'Il pawn my word. 


Then all to Brexiford town did hie, 


And fiI'd the place outright ; 


While thouſands knew not where to lie, 


„ | 


At length the fatal morning came, 


O had it ne'er arriv'd 


For many a wight crawl'd_ home quite lame, 


F * d. 

Soon as the riſing ſan had clear d 
The gloomy ſhades of night, 

All en the huſtings they appear d. 
© a gallant ghe! | 


, (Given by the good old king) 
Sir - hung his languid head, 
And look d 11. ay thing. 


The Serjeant held his head upright, 
For conſcious ſtill was he, . 
That thoſe who do the deed that's right 
Have real cauſe for glee. 
XI 


Mr. O M-----y too was there, 


High counſellor at law— 
His bus'neſs was to ſtrut and tare, 
And find or male a flaw. 
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XII. 
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Then eyes, and Skulls, 5 Arms and Leg, 
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XII. 
Count Gambler look'd as who ſhould ſay, 
«« Pl bett ye fix to one 
That Beauchamp Proctor gets the day ;” 
Tul take it, damme.” —*<* Done.” 
XII. 
Whilt buſtling ſtill from place to nate 
Old Brentford 's prieſt was ſeen, 
Who for this meal ſaid many a grace, 
And fervent 8 « Aut, 


And ſtill to heighten all they cou'd 
This m1 mighty gal gallant _ 
Cloſe * the . — numbers 


„ 


The 2 told ws * the hat, 
(A ſignal for wounder) | 


And ſoon he freeholders lay = 


As ever lay a Flounder. 
XVI. 


Were darken'd, fractur'd, broke; 


And thoſe who could not keep their — 


Fell down---to mend the joke. 
XVII. 


And many a ribbon flew about, 


For favours then were common, 
And hundreds of the rabble rout 
Were dizen'd out---like Yeomen. 
XVIII. 


What they did more, let other bards 


In other guiſe declare; 


For, truth to ſay, they play'd their cards, 


8 pon 


Now God preſerve our noble king, 
And grant henceforth, for e 
No future poet e er may fing 
The deeds of fuck a day! 


(1564 
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FPROLOGUE 


Spoken by Mr. KixG, at the Theatre Royal in Dublin, on his Return to 


that Kingdom in June loft. 
Written by himſelf. 


HE travell'd man oft wiſhes to review 
The happy ſpot where early breath he drew ; 
The merchant venturer, his fortune made, | 
Himſelf at eaſe, with pleaſure mixes trade ; 
Still eyes with gratitude each fav'ring port, 
And pays to proſperous gales a ſecret court: 
The vet'ran ſoldier oft reviews each ſcar, 
With pride remembers too the ſeat of war. 
I, in our mimic world, by turns am It 
The ſoldier, traveller, and man of trade; 
But now appear without theatric art, 
To pay the tribute of a grateful heart ; 
Ierne's ſons to view, and call to mind, 
When I was inexperienc'd, you were kind. 
My merit's little ſpark you blew to flame, 
And warmly offer'd pleaſure, profit, fame. 
Theſe I enjoy'd through nine years pleaſing toil, 
Till urg'd by fate to ſeek my native foil. 
(To fate we each freſh event that ſprings, 
To check the wiſh of beggars, players, Kings) 
To Drury's ſeat fam'd Garrick fign'd my pals, 
Where Church 's ſelf allowed I ſhone---in braſs. 
Through various paths I've ſought Thalia's bow'r, 
And ſometimes in my rovings pull'd a flow'r. 
Like ours, her gard'ners too their tulips grace 
With fav'rite name of perfon, or of place. 
Midſt great variety that charm'd my ſight, \ 
The motley flow'r that gave the moſt delight, 
Was call'd the Ogelby—'tis ſhewn to-night, 
In humble hope of gaining approbation, 
From you dramatic floriſts of the nation. 
Indulgent then do honour to my choice, 
And let me till find here a partial voice. 


PROLOGUE, 
Spoken at the opening of the Theatre at Saliſbury, en Tur/day Sc' uni: lt. 


THRO!' various climes the birds of paſſage range, 
Seem pleas'd with each, nor murmur at the change ; 
Contented ſtill, o'er diff rent ſcenes they rove, 
The wide-ſpread deſart, and the leafv grove, 1 
| Should 
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Should ſome rich ſpot, more blooming than the reſt, 
With choicer fruits, and purer fountains bleſt, 
The bounteous marks of nature's hand diſplay, 
There, will they ſoon return; there, longer ſtay: 
So we, dramatic fowl ! in ſearch of---meat, 
From * to place ſtill ſhift the mimic ſeat ; 
At each with gratitude we take the food, 
And own, whate'er the quantity, twas good. 
Yet, like the feather'd race, rejoic'd to fly 
To ſome kind land's more plentiful ſupply, 
Oft in the much-lov'd place we all appear: 
Yours is that paradiſe ! the birds are here f. 
We boaſt no-Zara, whoſe ſuperior art 
Bids all eyes weep, and wrings the feeling heart; 
No Luſignan is found to melt the breaſt . 
In grief, for age, and royalty diſtreſt. 
Tis theirs to ſhine with dignity and eaſe; 
And they are ſure, whilſt we but hope to pleaſe. 
t Your gen'rous patronage, once more we claim; 
Your ſmiles our honours, and your frowns our ſhame. 


Spare the weak efforts of an humble train: -— 
ere gratitude alone will ſwell the ftraim, * 
And nought but your protection makes us vain. 4 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 
On the Appearance of the New Juliet, at the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Written by Mr. Col uaN. Spoken by Mr. Pow L. 


WI EN frighten'd Poets give the town a play, 
Some bold or gentle Prologue leads the way : 

But when new players their weak powers engage, 

And riſk their future fortunes on the itage ; 

No bard appears to plead their deſp'rate cauſe, 

To filence cenſure, or beſpeak bes. foro 

Authors too, cautious td dire& your choice, 

Mere empty ecchoes of the public voice, 

With leſs poetic fire than critic phlegm, 
Praiſe as you praiſe, and blame what you condemn. 
Actors, as actors feel; and few ſo fear d, 

But well remember what they firſt appear d; 


K 


; R —_ 
- 
—— ä " —_ 5 —_ 


"i 2 —— J—lw—_ K "IE 


r Pointing behind the ſcenes. 
—3 To the audience. . = A When 
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When ſudden tumult ſhook the lab'ring breaſt, 
With hope, and fear, and ſhame, at once 1 
When the big tear ſtood trembling in the 
And the breath ſtruggled with the riſing fi 
To night a trembling Juliet fills the ene, 
Fearful as youn young, and really not eighteen: 
Cold icy fear, hke an untimely froſt, 
Lies on her mind, and all her powers are loſt, 
"Tis yours alone to diffipate her fears, 
To calm her troubled foul, and dry her tears. 
Bit with the cank'ring Eaſt, the infant roſe 
Its full-blown honours never can diſcloſe ; 
Oh, may no envious blaft, no critic blight, 
Fall on the tender plant we rear to night ! 
So ſhall it thrive, ——— — 


The opening bud may prove a flow r. 


p ROL OG BE, 


To the new Tragedy of CYRUS, & 


2 Mr. Hool x. 
Nd to the ſtag 3 this dread array 


res,” 
Our . rous ＋ fray of 
_ Grafts his firſt laurels on baocher's bays ; S - 
| Takes from another's breaſt the generous 
And fits to Engliſh ftrains a eg be lyre. 
Aſpires to — wy unexpected means, 
Importing paſſion from Italian ſcenes : 
heroes — to ſoft muſic's note, 
And tyrants warble throu 
To ſymphony deſpairing lovers figh ; 
And ftruggling traitors by the gamut die : 
Yet here a living bard, whoſe out-runs 
| any foremoſt the tuneful drama's ſons, 
an een in his magic power * 
At once , harmony and ſenſe. 
From him our poet now eſſays to write, 
And plans from him the ſtory of to-ni 
A well known tale—who has not 
Of Cyrus, and the riſing Median fame? 
Each puling ſchool-boy can diſcuſs the theme: 


. 


The ſuff ring grandſon, and the monarch's dream! 


O! could our poet catch th? inſpiring gn, 
And nobly copy what was nobly y wrought : 
Or where the maſter's hand but ketch'd the line, 
With happy warmth fill up the bold deſign ; 

X | 


an eunuch's throat ; 
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Then 
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n 
Though here in fats guo I 
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Then ev'ry figure, with full force impreſt, ; 
Might wake the feelings of th' impaſſion'd breaſt ; 

While each bright eye amidit this circle pays 
The tribute of involuntary praiſe. 


KK. 1.0.0.0 
Written by Dr. HawkEswoRTH. 


"7 E LL here I am---thank heav'n! no more Mandane... 
Among ourſelves, this bard is but a zany. 
Says I, when firſt he offered me the part, 
„ hope tis nature---levell'd at the heart.“ 
Says he- A huſband thought far off to roam, 


«© Diſguis'd and unexpectedly come home. 


«« A ſon returns, loſt. twenty years, d'ye ſee, _ 
«« To call you mother, though not thirty-three.” 
This, (I reply'd) will do, if I can gueſs, 

For this indeed 15 natural diſtreſs--- | 

Diſtreſs ! (he cry'd) you quite miſtake the thing, 
Aſtyages, you'll find---had dreamt---the king--- 

I ſtopt him ſhort---perhaps 1t may be true, 


That your old nature differs from your new: 
From various cauſes equal forrows flow, 
All realms and times have ſome peculiar woe: 
With us what griefs from ills domeſtic riſe, 


When now a beau, and now a monkey dies. 
In this our iron age, ſtill harder lot, 

A maſquerade, no ticket to be got--- 

Your obſolete diſtreſs may now be told--- 
Let's ſee---there's raviſhing, that's very old. 


There's love that ſcorn'd a title and eftate--- 


'Theſe woes of love are vaſtly out of date. 
Then there's your martyr to his country's weal ; 
What ſtrange diſtreſs theſe ancients us'd to feel ! 


The love of country now indeed runs high, 


'They prove its value moſt, who deareſt buy : 
Think what our patriots pay in ſterling gold, 

A fingle borough for ſeven years to hold! 

T've oft been marry'd, raviſh'd, crown'd; and lain. 
None of all theſe have been my fate to-night, | 
So us'd ta fancy'd anguiſh ard delight : 

Yet let me hope you felt the part I bore, 

Give me your plaudit---we can wiſh no more. 
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P-R © L OG UE 
To the new Tragedy of ZINGIS. 
Zy Mr. our. Spoken by Mr. HoLLand. 


T OO much the Greek and Roman chiefs engage 


The muſes care---they languiſh on our ftage ; 
The modern bard, ſtruck with the vaſt applauſe 
Of ancient maſters, like the painter draws 
From models only.---Can ſuch copies charm 
The heart, or like the glow of nature warm? 
To fill the ſcene, to-night our author brings 
Originals at leaſt---warriors and kings--- 
Heroes, who, like their gems, unpoliſh'd ſhine, 
The mighty fathers of the Tartar line, | 
Greater than theſe, whom claſſic pages boaſt, 
If thoſe are greateſt, who have conquer'd moſt. 


Bauch is the ſubje&---ſuch the poet's theme, 
If a rough ſoldier may aſſume that name; 
Who does not offer you from fancy's ſtore, 


Manners and men.---On India's burning ſhore 


In warlike toils he paſs'd his youthful years, 
And met the Tartar in the ftrife of ſpears; 
But though he liv'd amidſt the cannons roar, 


Thunder like yours he never fac'd before ; 
Liſten indulgent to his artleſs ſtrain, 
Nor let a ſoldier---quarter aſk in vain. 


E PIL O G u E. 


By Mr. Gaxkick. Spoken by Mrs. Arincror. 


1 * ſent, pu folks, to ſpeak the epilogue, 
But *tis fo dull- -P ll cheat the ſcribbling rogue: 
Among ourſelves, your loſs will be but ſmall--- 
Yowre * too polite for epilogue to call. 

But as for You + ---it is your joy and pride 

Ever to call---but never ſatisfy d- 


Will you, ye critics, give up Rome and Greece? 
an 


And turn Mahometans, fave this piece ? 
What! ſhall our ſtage receive this Tartar race, 


Each whiſker'd hero with a copper face? 
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To the boxes. 1 To the gallery. 
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I hate 
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T hate the Tartars---hate their vile religion: 

We have no ſouls, forſooth,---that's their deciſion ! 
Theſe brutes, ſome horrid 7 judice controuls: 
Speak, Engliſh huſbands--- your wives no ſouls? 
Then for our perſons---ftill more Thamefal work 
A hundred women wed a ſingle Turk! | 
Again, ye Engl huſbands, what ſay you? 

hundred wives! you would not wiſh for tvs. 
Romans and Greeks for me !---O that dear Sparta 
Their women had a noble magna charta ! 
There a young hero, had he won fair fame, 
Might from her huſband aſk a lovely dame ; 
The happy huſband of the honour vain, 
Gave her with 3 joy, took her with joy again : 
The choſen dame no ſtruggles had within; 
For to refuſe had been a public ſin.--- 
And to their honour, all hiſtorians ſay, 
No Spartan lady ever ſin'd that way. 


Ve fair, who have not yet thrown out your bate 
To tangle W in the marriage ſtate, 
Take heed, I warn you, where your fnares you ſet; ; 
O let not infidels come near your net. 
Let hand in —_ > wa non, go r wiſhes, 


Men are, in , the ſtran Es! ! 
Do not for ally ry you beauty 
And---O take ---you do not — a Tartar. 


Or the Darn of the Marcnioness of TavisTOCE. 


"HEN the youn Ruſſel, good and wiſe, 
A victim fell to Death's keen dart, 
His conſort bore it---as ſhe could, 
She bore it with a broken heart. 


From that ſad hour no ſight ſhe ſaw, 
But ſtill her Ruſſel's fate recurr'd ; 

Her playful infants ſhew'd their fire, 
In every action, look, and word. 


Much as the lov'd each living friend, 
She lov'd the dear departed more ; 


| She croſs'd the waves to ſeek her Lord, 


And found him---on the heav'nly ſhore, 
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THEATRICAL JOURNAL: 


CONTAINING 


I A Compleat Liſt of every Performance at 


the Different Theatres, 


WIT H 


On the Ulility of a well regu lated 
Ls Theatre. 


OTHING is more pro- 
ductive of public urbanity, 
than public divertiſement : for no- 
thing creates ſo free a reciproca- 
tion of ſocial elegance; nor can 
any thing ſo chearfully relax and 
unbend the buſy ſoul, which cer- 
formed for 
remitting happineſs. The ſelfiſh 
gratifications contract, whilſt theſe 
expand the whole heart, and make 
it a generous receptacle of benevo- 


lent paſſions. Harmonizing the 


ſavage principles within, they are 
(if not abſolutely neceſſary) per- 
fectly concordant to human nature; 
which our common parent has 
made, and 1 adapted for 
pleaſing aſſociation; purpoſely 
adorning the ſoul with that delicate 
elictricity of ſympathy (as it were) 


ſhoots through every breaſt 


' OCCASIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


a” 


held together by the ſocial chain 


of community, when we enjoy to- 


ther as one perſon the beauties 
of taſte and pleaſure. 


This doctrine may be exempli- 
fied, by making a compariſon = 


tween the manners the more 


civilized Europeans, and the proud 

atics. Among the Mahometans 
the fine arts lay uncultivated under 
the ſavage barbariſm of a ſpecu- 
lated tyranny, which dreads the 
light they would throw on the 
truth of things, and their ſevere 
deteQtion of impoſture and ſlavery. 
The Turks poſſeſs the fineſt coun- 
tries in the world; famous for the 
fertility of their ſoil, the politenets 
of their inhabitants, pad pn glo- 
rious magnificence of their cities, 
yet are incapable of enjoying theſe 
things with taſte and happineſs; 
the only mark they leave of their 
manners, is that of an appetite for 


deſtruction. The imperious max- 


X 3 ims 
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ims of their tyrants, ſuffer them 
not to aſſociate in the delightful 
intercourſe of public entertain- 
ments ; and inſtead of promoting 
ſocial love, and a delicate har- 
mony of ſoul amongſt mankind, 
they prevent ſociety, for fear uni- 
fori::ty of ſentiment, joining in a 
d:::e!tation of ſlavery, and a deter- 
mination of ſhaking off the into- 
lerable yoke, ſhould gain the glo- 
rious bleſſings of liberty. Thus 

they are void of friendſhip and 
ntleneſs of manners: and though 
in the moſt happy climate, be- 
neath a ſerene ſun, they are 
gloomy, reſerved, ſelfiſh and ſa- 


vage, abounding at beſt with 
Phariſaic hypocriſy. Sculking 


within their walls, and gyarded by 
their eunuchs, among the ladies 
of their ſeraglios, they make the 
very pleaſures they are obliged to 
confer on others, reverberate on 
themſelves, in all the meanneſs of 
ſelkiſhneſs, void of the finer feel- 
ings of reciprocal love, and deſti- 
tute of every generous and bene- 
volent ſentiment. In Europe, a 
better policy flouriſhes. The 
manners of the people are more 
civilized ; but it ſeems to be in 
proportion as there is an encou- 
ragement given to popular aſſem- 
blies: for there is as great differ- 
ence between the manners of the 
Spaniards, Portu , French, and 
Englijh, as between the Tarks and 
Europeans. In Spain, their public 
pleaſures are in no compariſon 
with ours; nor do the gentlemen 
and ladies ſo often meet in ſuch 
elegant parties of pleaſure. The 
reſerve of a Spaniard proceeds from 
an unpoliſhed pride, and haughty 
ſelf-eſteem; for with them the 
aſperity of nature is not poliſhed 
ſutficiently by civil intercourſe. 
The reſerve of an Exgliſoman, pro- 
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ceeds not from pride, ſelf. love 

or a ſoul unpoliſhed, but from 2 
modeſty natural to Englifh fry). 
city, which fears the intruſion of 
forward offence. The Spani/h b 
Feaſt is at beſt but a relic of Mor- 
ib barbariſm; and we think it 
unſit for the delicate eyes of the 
fair ſex: but it has the air of 
romance, and flatters their van! y 
without improving their under- 
ſtanding, or poliſhing their man- 
ners; as on the other hand, ticir 
noble youths, out of gallantry for 
their ſakes, diſplay their courage 
in fighting, a accept of ſmiles 
for their reward, which prob: bly 


may excite valour ; but it is to be 


doubted whether their manncrs 


are improved, or their tempers 


ſoftened. | 
The Portugueze have fewer ge- 
neral diverſions than the gloomy 
Spaniards; and their gloom ap- 
pears to degenerate into what we 
call ill- nature: a ftate of mind 
which renders them unhappy in 
themſelves, and to others ever 
diſpleafing. They have (in com- 
mon with the Papiſts) the pom- 
pow ceremonies, and religious 
1 


nd of operas uſual to that com- | 


munion ; without which, and the 


harmonizing melody of their choirs, | A 


and the joining together in the 
performance of their religion, they 
would be ſo utterly degenerated 
as to become the moſt ſavage of 
mankind. From the expulſion of 
the Jeſuits, and the difiemination 
of better knowledge, it 1s now to 
be hoped, the horrid human ſa- 
crifices in their as of faith will 
be entirely aboliſhed : for it 1s 
impious, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, whoſe very elements are the 
cultivation of mercy and benevo- 
lence, ſhould be dra by the 


pride of ambition, and the _ 


| 
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of prieſt-craft, to countenance ace 
tions the moſt deteſtab:e !---Thus 
it ſeems, for want of a due intro- 
duction of public amuſements, 
and a circulation of general good- 
will, the Portugueze are at this 
time, but ungrateful, inhoſpitable 
and cruel. Ihe Exgliſb excell all 


the world in public pleaſures, and 


are become the moſt generous 
people exiſting. This, both their 
manners, and their public chari- 
ties will witneis. Though it muſt 
be likewiſe acknowledged, that 
we ſeem to have carried the charm 
as far as may conſiſt with uſeful- 
neſs; and too far to cheriſh it, may 
be of pernicious conſequence. 


The Grecian and Roman feſtivities, 


would fill volumes of deſcription ; 
and there 1s no doubt but that 
they produced a ſocial effect on 


their manners and tempers : for 


they were as remarkable for their 
affability, as their elegance of 
taſte. But it muſt be confeſt, that 
their paſſion for public ſights, 

rew extremely irregular, not to 
ay vicious, like all other paſſions 
indulged to the utmoſt latitude : 


and we ſee, that the vaſt enormity 
of their exhibitions, had an un- 


due effect, not only on individu- 
als, but on government itſelf. 
The Athenians, not ſufficiently 
alarmed with the approaches of a 
conqueror, ſeemed more willing 
to hazard their darling liberty, 
than expend the money laid up 
for the Cd decorations of their 
Drama. So ſacred was the depo- 


fit! Demoſthenes, the greateſt of 


orators, beholding the propriety 
of making public amuſements 


ſubſervient to the uſes of the ſtate, 


was the only perſon that had cou- 
rage to attempt ſuch a propoſal ; 
though at the hazard, of not only 
incurring the cenſure of an incen- 


view, 1s full of horror. 


diary from intereited people, but 
of preſcription, and even death. 
Such was the epidemic play-mad- 
neſs of a luxurious city! Ho- 
ever, amidſt all obſtacles, he ſuc- 
ceeded, and received the encou- 
ragement of the wiſe magiſtrates. 

Thus, from a conſideration 


that too many places dedicated to 


pleaſure, too often lead to the con- 
fines of voluptuouſneſs, the Britiſb 
legiſlature has wiſely delegated 
ſufficient authority to the magiſ- 
trate, to ſuppreſs thoſe which may 
have an evil tendency: from 
whence we ſee a ſuppreſſion of pub- 
lic gaming, 4 prize 
fightings, and lately of city- fairs; 
which ſerved but too much to 


corrupt and vitiate manners, (ef- 


pecially among the lower claſs of 
mankind.) N . 


But though pleaſure exhilerates 


the ſpirits, ſocializes the heart, 
and fits us for ſociety, and the of- 
fices of humanity, and therefore, 
neceſſary to be propagated in a 
community; yet, too far indul- 
ged, and without proper bounds, 
it has generally an effect moſt in- 
toxicating. For while it ſoftens 
the rugged heart, it 15 too apt to 
relax —— and bewitching- 
ly led on by the ſoft hand of vo- 
luptuouſneſs, it plunges mankind 
unexpectedly into the gulph of 
evil; which at firſt, had a flat- 
tering appearance, but on a cloſer 
There- 
fore, though pleaſure has its ad- 
vantages in a ſtate, yet, as it may 
be productive of fatal conſequen- 
ces, it is certainly highly incum- 
bent on the good flateſman, while 
he gives it due encouragement for 
the ſake of general urbanity ; that 
he does not too tenderly, foſter the 
luxury of divertiſement ; which 
has a natural tendency to make a 


nation 


— 5 
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nation voluptuous, and enervate a 
muſcular people. For it 15 the 
ſhocking policy of a certain Ita- 
lian ſtate (in order to employ the 
minds of the le and divert 
their — 12 the ſtudy 
of politics) to encourage thoſe 
— ures which manifeſtly debaſe 
man nature till it delights in 
wickedneſs. 
Thus much of pleaſure in gene- 
ral, as devoted to public amuſe- 
ment. But a great deal more re- 
mains to be ſaid of the Drama, in 
rticular ; eſpecially as it has 
been attacked by firemen and fag- 
t-mongers. But it is no won- 
(to — articular purpoſes) 
that ſuch enthuſiaſtic exclaimers 
ſhould ſay the / 
zo hell. It muſt be granted them 
indeed, that many of our come- 
dies, wrote in the voluptuous 
_ of Charles the ſecond, abound 
with expreſſions, bordering upon 
indecency, and many other offen- 
ces commited on the ſacred deco- 
rum of public modeſty. The ſa- 
gacious author of the Elements of 
Criticiſm obſerves, that the cha- 
racters of Sir Harry» Wildair and 
| have completed many a 
rake, and have had very pernici- 
ous effects „A — mann — of 
young le of faſhion. And we 
may — allow, that many in- 
delicate ſcenes are exhibited, which 
have a quality to melt the amorous 
heart, and throw it off its guard; 
to introduce ſoft wiſhes for joys 
forbidden : and ſometimes, that a 
vicious character is rendered a 
able, with all the bewitching har- 
lotry of perſon, dreſs, language, 
ſentiment and ſucceſs. While 
others, truly virtuous, are often 
rendered ridiculous, and laughed 


out of countenance. This is the 
voice of the Drama; and ſuch is 
the ſtate of mortality, that imper- 
fection mingles itſelf in all our 
works, and it is with the utmoſt 
difficulty we can make a ſepara- 
tion. 


Allowing this, which indeed is 


a heavy charge, what is to be 
done? If the gloomy fanatic, and 
the cloud-inveloped hypocrite 
are to decide (ignorant of the 
Drama's utility, and only ſquint- 
ing at it on wrong tide) they 
will demoliſh it root and branch, 
and perhaps, ſubſtitute in its 
room, the Holy-Mountebank, pro- 
pheſying on a Hilloct; or the 
Whore of Babylon, in that Raree- 


is the high road ſhow, a Maſjs-houſe. We wonld 


not be thought, to intend caſting 


the leaſt ludicrous reflection on 
religion, ſince nothing is more be- 


neficial to the minds, manners and 
happineſs of men as individuals; 


abſtracted from its benefit to the 


ſtate; for without religion, go- 
vernment cannot long ſubſiſt: 


it muſt be acknowleeged, that 
much melancholy nonſence, — 


phanation and rebellion, has 
preached in a pulpit, corrupting 
mens manners, underſtandings, 


and deſtroying their obedience to 


ſuperiors. The only method then, 
that remains, to raiſe the dignity 


of the ſtage, and render it of pub- 


lic utility, is to expunge ſuch 


pieces as are liable to objection, 
or to alter them ſo as to be conſi- 


ſtent with decency, morality and 
good-manners. Indeed it muſt be 


confeſſed, that of late years the 
| has been greatly reformed 
and purified in 1ts manners and 
morals, to the honour of the ma- 


nagers*. 


— 


2 The Editor of Gayton's notes on Don Quixote, has a nate fimilar 
te the preſent purpoſe, worthy a place here. Speaking of the immorality 7 


— 
. 
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As then, it has been granted 
with all the candour of impartia- 


lity, that bad characters intro- 


duced on the ſtage, have bad ef- 


fets on the imitative hearts of 


mankind, ſurely it will be allow- 
ed, that exhibiting charac- 
ters, will be equally beneficial : 
otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
human nature is more prone to 
aſſimulate bad, than to imitate 

d examples. But we aſk the 
mighty moraliſts, and the deepeſt 
ethic philoſophers, what in all 
nature is ſo calculated to culti- 
vate morality, as a well regulated 


| ſtage? Where Vice and Folly 


are ſhewn to public view, and 
agreeably puniſhed : while Virtue 
at all times (though ſuffering for 
a ſeaſon) is ſure to mect with 
praiſe and reward. 
Highly venerable as the pulpit 
is, it has not abſolute perfection. 
There are follies and vices fo low 
as to be beneath its obſervation ; 
which though little, have a great 
effect on the manners of the peo- 
ple, and therefore, of great conſe- 
quence. Such are fops, cox- 
combs, &c. who conſtantly 
frequent the theatres, though 
they ſeldom have an inclination to 


ſcourges with pleaſing ſucceſs : 
ſhames in to I and 
into order. It muſt be confefled 

that the true Drama is the moſt 
eficacious ſchool of morality, 
good manners and poli that 
can be imagined, becauſe it is 

peculiarly conſtructed to 

on the paſſions ; and no inſtructi- 

on finks fo forcibly into the mind, 

as by their interpoſitioan. Nature 
cannot help taking part with op- 

preſſed innocence, or injured vis- 

tue; and deteſting the villainy of 


lawleſs guilt (though ſometimes 


triumphant and ſucceſsful) ir ſe- 
cretly chuſes the ſuffering charac- 
ter, before that which is 'fortu- 
nate. But how is the men- 
tal ſatisfaction, when by ſome 
happy turn, innocence is relieved 
and guilt puniſhed? Tia then 
that even the vicious heart in ſpite 
of itſelf, pays adoration to good- 
neſs, in its love for virtue,. and 
natural hatred to vice. How 
- ne the leſſon, when ſame de- 
auched youth, is perſonally be- 
held 2 ſome action of 
common folly, and diverting 
Vice; which inſtead of renderi 
him happy, makes ham 
by plunging him into comic, or 


the flage, he ſays, ** Con 


this charge; nor is 8 


Reads. oat. £2... edt. As. 2H. AS $-.. 


— " 
. _ 


vR. 7 and fome others, are hable to 

eſpeare wholly free. A great author, will nat 
* conſult ſo much what will pleaſe, as what ought to pleaſe. But one great 
* bar to the ſucceſs of dramatic poetry, has ariſen from our theatres being 
generally managed by ignorant, or unſkilful perſons ; wwho have been more 
* pleaſed with extravagant abfurdities, than real excellenicies. The E ug 
* liſh flage, however, has been greatly improved of late, in every efſential 
«* excellence and to the honour of the preſent times, is purged of its inno- 
* rality. For of theſe improvements, even e d 
t awe are beholden to the judgment and good conduct of Mr. David Garrick : 
nor, is it eaſy to determine, whether we owe moſt to him as « manager, 
* or au ador.” This is the greateſt compliment that can be paid him. 
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for his folly, he is brought to 
a ſenſe of his guilt, a hatred of 
vice, and love of virtue, which 
has ſuch a rational and preſent ef- 
fe& on his manners, that he re- 
linquiſhes his wrong diſpoſition on 
ſentiment; forſakes his folly, be- 
comes virtuous, and is rewarded 
with public applauſe and happi- 
neſs! Such pieces, the ſtage fre- 
quently exhibits ! 

In order to render the Repofitory 
as uſeful and entertaining as poſ- 
| fible, the editors propoſe in the 
courſe of this work, to give a re- 
gular liſt of every performance at 
the different theatres; with ſuch 
accounts -of dramatic pieces and 
_ obſervations on them, as may oc- 
caſionally ariſe, or that can be 
collected from the various authors 
who have written on theſe ſub- 
jects; which they flatter them- 
ſelves will be a welcome offering 
to the lovers of theatrical amuſe- 
ments. 


DRURVLANETHEATRE 


| Opened for this ſeaſon, Sept. 17, 
With the Tragedy of HAMLET. 


THE critics ſeem divided in 
their opinion reſpecting the 
merits of this inimitable play, and 
that of Othello by the ſame author. 
Dr. Jobnſon, the celebrated editor 
of Shakeſpeare, gives us the follow- 
ing remarks : | | 
« If the dramas of Shakeſpeare 
were to be characterized, each by 
the particular excellence whicl 
diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we 
mult allow to the tragedy of Ham- 
let the praiſe of variety. The in- 
cidents are ſo numerous, that the 
argument oſ the play would make 
a long tale. The ſcenes are inter- 


changeably diverſified with merri- bo 


ment and ſolemnity; with merri- 


[1768 
ment that includes judicious and 
inſtructive obſervations, and ſo- 
lemnity not ſtrained by poetical 
violence above the natural ſenti- 
ments of man. New characters 
appear from time to time in con- 
tinual ſucceſſhon, exhibiting various 


forms of life and particular modes 


of converſation. The pretended 


madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much 


mirth, the mournſul diſtraction of 
Ophelia fills the heart with tender- 
neſs, and every perſonage produces 
the effect intended, from the ap- 
parition that in the firſt a& chills 
the blood with horror, to the fop 


in the laſt, that expoſes affectation 


to juſt contempt. | 
«© The conduct is perhaps not 
wholly ſecure againſt objections. 


The action is indeed for the moſt 


part in continual pregreſſion, but 
there are ſome ſcenes which nei- 
ther forward nor retard it. Of 


the feigned madneſs of Hamer 


there appears no adequate cauſe, 
for he = nothing which he might 
not have done with the reputation 
of ſanity. He plays the madman 
moſt, when he treats Ophelia with 
ſo much rudeneſs, which ſeems to 
be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole 
play, rather an inſtrument than 


an agent. After he has, by the 


ſtratagem of the play, convicted 
the King, he makes no attempt to 


uniſh him, and his death is at 
aſt effected by an incident which 


Hamlet has no part in producing. 
The cataſtrophe is not very 
happily produced; the exchange 
of weapons is rather an expedient 
of neceſſity than a ſtroke of art. 
A ſcheme might eaſily have been 


formed, to kill Hamlet with the 


dagger, and Laertes with the 


WI. 


«« The 


Nr 


T 


88 


2 


8 8 3 


88 88 
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% The paet is accuſed of hav- 


ing tiewn little regard to poetical 
juſtice, and may be charged with 


equal neglect of poetical probabi- 
lity. The apparition left the re- 
gions of the dead to little pur- 
poſe; the revenge which he de- 
mands is not obtained but by the 
death of him that was required to 


take it ; and the gratification which 


would. ariſe from the deſtruction of 


an uſurper and a murderer, is 


abated by the untimely death of 
Oęlelia, the young, the beautiful, 
the harmleſs, and the pious.” — 
The Scene, ELs1xo00R. The ffory 
is taken from the Daniſh Hiftory of 


Sato Grammaticus. | 


It is recorded of the author, 


that altho* his knowledge and ob- 


ſervation of nature rendered him 
the moſt accurate painter of the 
ſenſations of the human mind in 
his writings, yet ſo different are 
the talents requiſite for acting 
from thoſe required even for 
dramatic writing, that the part of 
the Ghoſt in this play (no very 
conſiderable character) was almoſt 
the only one, in which he was 


able to make any figure as a per- 


former. 2 
FLORA: Or, Hob in the Nell. 


This is a ballad farce of two 


acts, in which there is nothing 


worthy notice. 


September 20. 


The BEGGAR's OPERA. 


| By Mr. Gay. 
The great ſucceſs of this piece, 
which carried it through a run of 
fixty-three nights during the firſt 
ſeaſon it was performed, and the 
frequent repetitions of it ſince, 
have rendered its merits fo well 
known, that it is unneceſſary to 
ſay any thing farther of it in this 
place. Notwithſtanding all this, 


the author has been cenſured, and 
his piece condemned by the critics, 
who have conſidered it as having 
an immoral tendency : the hero, 
who is a highwayman, being 


placed in a pleaſing point of view, 
and is rewarded inſtead of being 


puniſhed. | | 
The ELOPEMENT. | 
A pantomime, brought out laſt 
ſeaſon, and 1s ſuperior to many 
now frequently exhibited, in point 
of merit, if pantomimes can be 
thought to have any merit, when 
conſidered as theatrical exhibi- 
tions. 
September 22. 

M ACBE T H. 

a. 2832 p 
„This play (fays Dr. Johnſon} 
is deſerv 4 To — 
propriety of its fiftions, and ſo- 
lemnity, grandeur, and variety of 
its action; but it has no nice diſ—- 
criminations of character; the 
events are too great to admit the 
influence of particular diſpoſitions, 
and the courſe of the action ne- 
ceſſarily determines the conduct of 
the agents. 

The danger of ambition is wel! 
deſcribed; and I know not whe- 
ther it may not be ſaid in defence 
of ſome parts which now ſeem 
improbable, that, in Shakeſpeare's 
time, it was neceſſary to warn 
credulity againſt vain and illufive 
predictions. . wade. 

The paſſions are directed to their 
true end. Lady Macbeth is merely 
deteſted; and though the courage 
of Macbeth preſerves ſome eſteem, 
= every reader rejoices at his 

1 

Notwithſtanding the irregularity 
of this piece, in point of rules, it 
contains an infinity of beauties, 


both with reſpe& to language, 
character, paſſion and incident; 


and 


332 
and is one of the beſt pieces of the 
very beſt maſter in this kind of 
_ writing that the world ever pro- 
duced. The ſcene, in the end of the 
fourth nd, lies in England; through 
the reſt of the play, in Scotland, 
and chiefly at Macbeth's caftle at 
Inverneſs. The plot is founded on 
the Scettiſh hiſtory. The entire 
ſtory at large, collected from the 
Scatriſp writers, is to be found in a 
work entitled, 3 Muſe 
trated, Vol. I. 

We —_—_ hereafter to 
more particular account "this 
play, and conſider, at large, the 
various criticiſms on it, which are 
now omitted for want of room. 
The LILLIPUTIAN CAMP. 

This is a martial dance by chil- 
dren, who their exerciſe 
with a correctneſs and larity 
beyond what is to be expe 


The LONDON MERCHANT: 
_ The Hiftery of George Barwwell. 
By George Lillo. 
2 is written in proſe. 
us, the cata- 
n of An 
— ad affords one e 
fineſt leſſons to youth; by teach- 
the fatal conſequences of an 
a >. Dube in lawleſs pleaſures, 
purchaſed at the 

nour, honeſty 

HARLEQUIN's s INVASION. 

The pro called it 4 Chrift- 
mas Pye, The plan is a ſuppoſed 
invahon by Harlequin and his par- 
tiſans, upon the frontiers and do- 
main of Shakeſpeare. The charac 
ters are made to ſpeak, and the 
is the defeat of Harle- 
guin, and reſtoration of King 
Shakeſpeare. Since the year 1759s 
de been revived with great 

ns. 
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September 24. 
The CLAN DESTINE MARRIACGE. 
Written by Meſjrs. Colman and 
Garrick. 


This is the beſt comedy that has 
appeared upon the Eng/: 'b ſage for 
many years Some few excep- 
tions may be made ; but theſe are 
ſo overbalanced by the general 
merit of the piece, that it is almoſt 
criminal to mention them. The 
plot is fimple, the eaſy 
and natural, free from in ey 
and liceation ſneſs, the characters 
well drawn, the incidents intereſt- 
ing, and the whole a moſt agree- 
able entertainment of good ſenſe 
and innocent merriment. 

Some have imagined the part of 


Lord Oglety to be a copy of Lord 


Chalkftone, in Lethe; but this 3s 
unjuſt. What reſemblance there 
is between the two characters, 
ſeems rather to intimate, that 


 Chaliflone is a copy of Ogleby; fo 


that this objection rather raiſes the 
merit of the author. Envy and 
ill- nature never want a ſubject to 
vent their ſpleen 


upon. 
HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


tember 26. 
The MOURNING BRIDE. 
By Concrevs. 
The only tragedy written by 
this author, and very inferior to 
his other pieces. The ſtory is 
— and affecting; yet the 
uage has ſo much of the bom- 
baſt, and ſo little ws nature in 
It, that it is ſcarcely credible it 
could be the work of an author fo 
remarkable for the contrary, in 
the eaſy flowing wit of his co- 
medies. The ſcene is laid in the 
court of the King of Valentia. 
HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


September 


— 
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September 27. 
CC : 
4 Dramatic Romance. 
By Mr. Garrick. 

Since the magic reign of liſtleſs 
indolence, and joy-requiring lux- 
ury, ſhine as conſpicuouſly in 
England as in moſt nations, and 
ſince the legiſlature has found it 
abſolutely neceſſary to amuſe, di- 
vert and entertain the minds of the 
rich, the gay, and the unemployed, 
with innocent pleafure, we make 
free to lay it down as a maxim, 
that they who invent methods of 
divertiſement, are entitled to the 
ſmiles of public approbation, whe- 
ther ſucceſsful or unfortunate in 
their well intended purpoſes ; 


though it may be acknowledged, 


that an undue multiplication of 
delight may lead to the fatal paths 
of diffipation, and prove of conſe- 
guences the moſt pernicious. 
This Dramatic Remance, under 
critical obſervation, may be con- 


fidered as the ſportive vagary of a 


free born muſe, that diſdains to be 
reſtrained by any laws but thoſe of 
her own making ; reſolving to 
ramble without a guide in the de- 
lightful paths of magic liberty, 
and be utterly uncontroulable to 
any of the powers of uſurpation. 
Born on emancipated wings, ſhe 
wanders from the high road of 
vulgarity, to take in view a glo- 
rious enchanting — of worlds 
unknown; or lates from the 


| beaten paths of common footſteps, 
to reſt beneath a bowery ſhade 


romantic, aſide enchanting ftream- 
lets, to gather rich golden fruit, 


or pluck from verdant ftalks ſweet 


nature's floſcular elegancies. 
„ plan alt _— 
the propriety of ſorcery, is fuf- 
ficiently lar, and the under 
plot judiciouſly interwoven with 


the main deſign, which agreeably 
contribute to involve Sylvie in 


_ diſtreſs 


The ſentiments ſeem in general 
to be well to therr cha- 
raters. The proſe dion is 
feſſedly unadorned, ſimple lan 
„copying in eral the 
common chit-chat of nature, ſome- 
N elevated in y 
W Urganda 

— a r of 
ſhort plain expreſſion, in which the 
French much delight, and bears 
_ kind, of grace which we be- 
old in a co 
dreſſed . e ; * 4 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Ibis little piece ſeems to aim at 
two points for the reformation of 
morals. The firſt to repreſent as 
in a mirror to perſons in high life 
ſome of their own follies 

ies, by cloathing their very 

vants in them, and ſhewing 
them to be contemptible and rĩdĩ- 
culous even in them. The ſecond 


and more principal aim, tis, to 
the eyes of the 8 


perſons of fortune what impe- 
fitions, even to the ravage and ruin 
of their fortunes they are liable to, 
from the waſtefulneſs and infidelity 
of their ſervants, for want of a 
proper inſpection into their do- 


September 28. 

The RIVAL QUEENS: 
Or, Alexander the Great, © 

By Nath. Lee. "ID 
This tragedy is conſidered as the 
beſt of all Mr. Lee's pieces; but 
as now repreſented, 1s confiderably 
altered 3 It — * the 
original. T and ſplendor 
i he gr H Alexander > 


triumphant entry into Babylon, is 
grand and maguificent at this 
theatr ', 
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theatre, and intitles the managers 
to no ſmall degree of praiſe. 'The 
ſeene is in Babylon, and the ſtory 
may be found among the hiſto- 
rians life of that hero. 

A Pzze BrninD THE CURTAIN. 

By Mr. Garrick. 

The firſt act of this piece con- 
tains much pleaſantry, with a few 
ſtrokes of ſatire, judiciouſly point- 
ed at players, authors, &c. In 


the ſecond act is introduced, by 


way of rehearſal, a burletta, called 
Orpheus, admirably deſigned to 
afford innocent merriment, to 
which the excellence of the per- 
formers greatly contributed. 


September 29. 
KING RichARD THE THrirD. 

By Shakeſpeare. 

The original title of this play 
was, The Life and Death of King 
Richard the Third, which was im- 

roper; as it comprizes at moſt 

ut the laſt eight * of his 
time: for it opens with George, 
Duke of Clarence, being clapped 
up in the tower, which happened 
in the beginning of the year 1477, 
and cloſes with the death of Rich- 
ard at Boſevorth field, which battle 
was fought the 22d of Auguſt, in 
the year 1485. 

Dr. Fohnjon ſays, This is one 
af the moſt celebrated of our au- 
thor's performances; yet I know 
not whether it has not happened 
80 him as to others, to be praiſed 
moſt when praiſe 1s not moſt de- 
ſerved. That this play has ſcenes 
noble in themſelves, and very well 
contrived to ſtrike in the exhi- 
bition, cannot be denied. But 
ſome parts are trifling, others 
mocking, and ſome improbable.” 

This play originally was very 
different from the form in which 


[1768 
it now makes its appearance on the 
ſtage. This form it received from 
the hands of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
who from a thorough knowledge 


af the works of this great writer, 
has rather made him amend him- 


ſelf than attempted any preſump- 
tuous alteration of him. In ſhort, 
by ſelecting different 
almoſt all Shakeſpeare's hiſtorical 
plays, and judiciouſly putting 
them into the mouths of the 
ſpeakers in this, at the ſame time 
lopping off all ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary incidents, he has con- 
veyed the quinteſſence of them all 
into one ſmall veſſel, preſervin 

the pureſt and moſt n. 


flowers of the original author. 
No Entertainment this evening, 


except Dancing. 


September 30. 


The MexcuanT or Venice. 


A Tragi-Comedy. 
By Shakeſpeare, 
This in admirable piece. Dr. 
Jobnſen obſerves, that The ſtile 
is even and eaſy, with few pecu- 
harities of dition, or anomalies 
of conſtruction. The comic part 
raiſes laughter, and the ſerious 
fixes expectation. The proba- 
bility of cher one or the other 
ſtory cannot be maintained. The 
union of two actions in one event 
is in this drama eminently happy.” 

The fable of this inimitable 
play is taken from a ſtory in the 
Pecorone of Ser Giovanm Fiorentino, 
a noveliſt, who wrote in 1378. 


But it is imagined that the choice 


of the caſkets is borrowed from a 
tale of Boccace, though Dr. John- 
en ſeems to think that Shakeſpeare 
had ſume other novel in view. The 
two novels mentioned, are tran- 
flated into Englih, and an 9 
men 


paſſages from 
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ment 


end o 
editio 
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ment of them may be ſeen at the 
end of this play, in Dr. Johnſon's 
edition of Shakeſpeare. | 
Some writers pretend to ſay that 
the ſtory is built on a real fact, 


which happened in ſome part of 


Italy, with this difference indeed, 
that the intended cruelty was 
really on the fide of the Chriſtian, 
the Jew being the unhappy delin- 
quent who fell beneath his rigid 
and harbarous reſentment. It is, 
however, well obſerved that popu- 
lar prejudice vindicates our author 
in the alteration he has made, and 
the delightful manner, in which 


he has availed himſelf of the gene- 


ral character of the Jews, the very 
quinteſſence of which he has en- 


riched his Shylock with, makes 
more than amends for his devia- 
ting from a matter of fact, which 


he was by no means obliged to ad- 
here to. The deciſion of Portia's 
fate by the choice of the caſkets 


affords a pleaſing ſuſpence, and 


gives 1 for a great many 
inimitable reflections. The trial 
in the fourth act is amazingly con- 


ducted; the anxiety both of the 


characters themſelves, and of the 
audience being kept up till the 
very laſt moment, are excellencies 
beyond the reach of any genius 
but Shakeſpeare's; and Portia's 
ſpeech in praiſe of mercy in this 
ſcene, is perhaps the fineſt piece 
of oratory on the ſubject, that has 


ever appeared in our, or any 
other Soca 

partly at Fenice, and partly at 
Belmont, the ſeat of Portia on the 


Continent. 


HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


The ſcene lies 


October 1. . 


The SCHOOL FOR LOVERS. 


A ComEDY. 8 

By Mr. Wm. Whitehead, the preſent 
Peet Laureat. ' 

This is the only attempt of this. 


author in the walks of comedy. 


'The foundation of this piece 1s 
taken 2 M. de 2 2 the 
author acknowledges. This ſpecies 
of writing — 2 under the 
province of comedy, notwithſtand- 
ing which the ſentiments are moral 
and delicate, and the language 
correct and chaſte. 2 
HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


f October 3. 
THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
- A TRAacaDY. + - 
By the Rev. Mr. Franklin. 
The very title of this piece is 
ſufficient to acquaint the reader 
with the hiſtorical facts on which 
it is founded. 
The conſtruction of fable ſhould. 
never be tied down to hiſtorical 
facts ſo ſtrictly, but that a devi- 
ation may be admitted for the ſake 
of variety. Known characters of 
courſe muſt never be altered, tho 
they may be heightened. The 


author of this piece deviates from 


hiſtory, but has not made any 
noble or proper uſe of the libertyz 
nor has he ſufficiently heightened 

the diſtreſſes of his lowe-ſcenes 5 of 
the affronted fate/man; or of the 
mother for the death. of her child. 
Why are the great events narrated 
and not brought into action ?--- 
Invention might have | contrived 
the fall of the prince before his 
mother, who in the rage of her 


diſtreſs might have ſtabbed ber 


336 Tur 1 or, 


have raiſed pity and 


great Warwick, whach at 
once would 
terror. 


has made the moral 
of his : 


beach o from the 4 
h of promiſe. Warwick 
ps, «7 gat Mea word to Marga- 
ret, and broke it, &c.” When at 
all events the moral ſhould have 
been the puniſhment of ſuch a per- 
as was the real character of 
Warwick, which inſtead of being 
trifling, would have deen noble. 
THE PADLOCK. 
A Comic Opera of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Bickerftaff. a 
This little piece is taken from 
2 novel by Cervantes the celebrated 
author of Den Quixote, under the 


title of The Jealous Huſband; in 
which the paſſion of jealouſy is 
finely ridiculed, and to which the 


circumſtance — the Padlock is 
here not unnaturally introduced. 
This piece will afford but little 
entertainment in the reading, yet 
it gives leaſure i in the repreſent- 
ation, w is a proof, that its 

merit is in the muſic, 


| ance of the characters. 


ritorious, by being ſtri 
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THE PLAIN 1 
A CoMu E DT. 
This is an alteration of Mycher- 
- tey's quay CR by = 
Bickerftaff. 
— * Ms. of to have Huge: 
lar merit. The alteration is ſen- 
fible and judicious: at the ſame 
time that 1t is rendered more me- 


original indelicacies, which, to the 


credit of the pq on times, would 

not meet wi 

tion. 
THE PADLOCE. 


as 6 


rue SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


A CourDyYy. '' 
By Dr. HoaoDLy.” 


This piece is deficient in E 4 


character and age, and 
wanting in the eſſential 
which conſtitute the 


ed as mere matter of enter- 


tainment, for it can hardly be ſaid 


to have a moral, and the 


Ockober 4. 
ALL IN THE WRONG. 
A Co * D Y. 
By Mr. by. 
'This comedy has great merit, 
notwithſtanding exceptions 
may be made to it. The deſign is 
to bring together in one piece, and 
reſent at one view, the various 
eſſects of the paſſion of jealouſy in 
domeſtic life, acting on different 
— tions and different tempers, 
under the different circum- 
— of haſband and wife, lover 
and miſtreſs. 
THE PADLOCE. 


ſtance of Strictland s jeal 


which ſeems to be the author's 
principal deſign, has been more 


forcibly painted Ben Jonſon, 
in his Every Man by A Humour ; and 


by Mr. Marply in his comedy of MM 


in the Wrong. After all we do 
not think this play devoid of me- 
rit, nor can it ever fail of afford- 
ing amuſement, but in a moral 


view it will ſcarcely ſtand the teſt 


of criticiſm. Many of the cha- 
racters are well drawn, os of 
Rangers in icular. au- 
thor of the — of *Criticifm, 
ſays, that Sir Harry Wildair has 
completed many a rake ; and Na- 


gs 


ped of its 


a favourable recep- 


of comedy. The ſcenes, it is true, 
are full of lively buſineſs, the cha- 
raters and converſation property 
varied, yet all this muſt 

„ and inimitable perform- d 


is 
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„ 
; 
1 
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ger, the humble inutator of Sir 


Oaober 7. 
The RIVAL QUEENS: 
Aud, HARrLEQUIN'S InvasioNn. 


October 8. | 
FALSE DELICACY. 
A Cong. 


ſhare of 


author is entitled to ſome 


= 


the applauſe it met with; and, if 
we - 


incidents, and a numerous 


Dramatis Perſina, as will always 


in any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte 
the 8 it altogether, the 


is taken from Boccace's Decameros, 
from 


render it agreeable in repreſen- 
tation.. Dr. => 
og dur gf age ay thy, 
if I y, does not 
refs himſelf very favourably of 


it. * This play,” ſays he, * has 


many juſt ſentiments, ſome 


dialogues, and ſome pleaſing ſcenes 
bee hoy cer 2 


ce of much incongruity.” 
Mic To remark the folly of the 
fiction, the abſurdity of the con- 


duct, the confuſion of the names 


and manners of different times, 
and the impoſſibility of the events 


criticiſm u imbe- 
cility, L for 
detection, and too groſs for aggra- 


The plot of this pl - 26 far 69 
it 7 . Imogen, 


vation.“ 


tain, fomerimes in aß. 8 
„ NY. kick 
preſent repreſentation; in which 
many of the abſurdities are re- 


| duced, and the whole better 
adapted to the . 
THE 


OzZober 11. 
Z ARA. A Tracedr. 
By 4. Hill. 
This is an excellent piece, al- 
though it is founded on the prin- 
eiples of a religious party, which 


are generally apt to throw an air 


of enthuſiaſm and bigotry into 
thoſe dramatic works which are 
built upon them. It is taken from 


in the Zaire of Foltaire; but Mr. Bl 
has made this, as well as his other 


tranſlations, ſo much his own, that 
it is hard to determine which of 
two may moſt-properly be cal- 
y I | < led 
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led the author of this play. The 


part of Zara was Mrs. Cibber's 
firſt attempt in tragedy. 


UEEN MAB. 

Ihis is an old pantomime which, 
_ notwithſtanding, ſeveral revivals, 
has always been received with ap- 


plauſe. The ſcenes ſhew an in- 


ventive genius, and the muſic is 
plealing. 


OZober 12. 5 
The CLandurINE MaRrRIAGE; 
| Ard, The PADLOCK. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. A Comedy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 

This is a — paſtoral dra- 
ma, ſupported by a variety of in- 
cidents and characters which, 
upon the whole, will ever afford 
the moſt agreeable entertain. ent. 
It abounds witi many rc kes of 

genuine wit and humonr, and 
cCuontains a variety of beautiful and 
delicate ſent: mental paſſages. Part 
of the plot is taken from Chaucer's 
of Gamelys, in the Cook s 
| 7 ale; the reſt is the ſole work of 
its immortal author. The ſcene 
lies, firſt, near Oliver's houſe; 
and afterwards partly in the Duke's 
court, and partly in the foreſt of 
Arden. Dr. Johnſon lays of this 
iece iece. that the fable is wild n 
CULT 3 + . the comic dial 
very {prightly, with leſs — 
ot lo buftoonery than in ſome 
other plays, and the graver part is 
— and harmonious.” 
THE PADLOCK. 


A  _ Olftober 14. 

The REVENGE. 4 Tragedy. 
| By Dr. Young. 
This is an excellent play, and is 
deierving the +» citeem as 


highc 
2 maller-picce of writing The 
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character of Zanga is drawn to the 
utmoit — of of perſon, and ap- 

pears a of human 
& a —_ been con- 
ſidered by — as a copy of 
Othello ; but a ſtrict attention te 


both will ſoon evince the n. 
THE PADLOCE. 


15. 
The rai; A Comedj. 
By Farguhar. 
This is a 4 play, not 


more univerſally known than ad- 


mired. The deſign is well laid, 
the incidents intereſting and pleaſ- 
ing, and the characters well dif- 
criminated. 
IEE DUCE 18 IN HIM. 
A Farce of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Colman. 3 
The he of this piece is, 2 de- 
licate ſatire on platonic love, in the 
molt cha'te and laudable manner. 
It affords infinite pleaſure in the 


repreſentation, though maſtly ſe- 


rious, and juſtly deſerved the 
favourable reception it met with 
on its firſt 9 


Hud, The PaDLock. 70 


O 18. 
The CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 
A Cougp r. 
y Sir Richard Steele. 
This, though a very ſerious 
lay, 
Fon 4* laudable and praiſe-worthy ; 
= the merit of the intention, 
though ſupported by incidents ” 
4 g in themſelves, has 
1 ſufficient to render 
table to a Ray 
nfibte yoo, ** The foll 
J 9 1 the abſurdity of | 
what 1s y 2 the 8 4 


> a wetuakle cas... The - 


8 


, 


P- 
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conducted. 
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honour, is ſet forth in a ſtrong light, con 
in a fine ſcene between youn 
Bevil and Myrtle, in the fourth 
act; and indeed the author con- 
feſſes, that his whole intention in 
writing this play, was to intro- 
duce this ſcene. 


HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


October 19. 
The WAY ro KEEP HIM. 
A Cour. 


By Mr. Murphy. 


This i is a play of great merit, 
i and does honour to its author. 


The intention of it is to point out 
to the married part of the female 
ſex, how much — they 
frequently Ereate to themſelves, by 


neglecting, after marriage, to make 


4 of the fine arts, the ſame 


aſſiduity to pleaſe, the ſame ele- 
gance in the 'decoration of their 
ons, and the ſame complacency th 

nd blandiſhments in their temper are 


and behaviour, to preſerve the af- 


on of the huſband, as they had 
fore it put in practice to awaker 
the paſſions of the lover. This doc- 
trine is here enforced b the 
example of a gentleman of ami- 


high merriment, 
well drawn, 


ity, and therefore may be 


cenſured by thoſe pe 5 nar _— 
who try every thing e rigi 
laws of the drama, 7 

ſtumble at trifles, while they paſs 


over things of greater moment un- 


enviouſly 


noticed. Here are many fcenes of 
the characters 
and the whole admi- 

rably calculated to pleaſe and en- 
tertain. The ſcene is in Meſſina, 


in Sicily ; part of the tory from 


Arioſto, Orl. Fur. 'b. 
HARLEQUIN®s | 


OSober 21. 
The CounTess or SaLtsBURY. 


VASION. 


Lon * Earl of Saliſbury. It 
—_— its ap Ts 222 the 


= ſtage. The circumſtances of 


AE on 


nar 
are the 2 un y no- 


tice. The language is defeRive 
in many particulars ; but upon the 


whole it is a 1 
tion. 


The ELOPEMENT. | 


able qualities, and a natural live- 


lineſs of turn; yet, according to 
his own declarations, ſtrongly in- 
clinable to domeſtic happineſs, 


driven by this miſtaken conduct in 
his wife 1 home, and a valuable 


woman, the miſtreſs of that home, 
into gallantries with other women, 
and a total indifference to his wife. 

The deſign has merit, and 
the execution of it is pleafingly 


The ELOPEMENT. 


October 20. 
 Mucn Apo ABOUT NoTrixs. 
By Shakelpeare. 
This comedy is not free of in- 


October 22. 
CYMBELINE:.. 
And, The ELOPEMENT. 


CYMBELINE: 
a Harzen Invation. 


O ober. 8 

THE WONDER. A Courvy. 
By Mrs. Centliure. 

This is a pleaſing play; the 

plot though intricate is Judiciouſly 

conducted, and moſt of the cha- 

rafters well drawn. As it is now 

repreſented, it has undergone 

ſome conſiderable alterations and 

1 2 im pro 
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improvements by Mr. Garri-i. 
whoſe inimitable performance in 
the part of Don Felix, has greatly 
contributed to the continuul ſuc- 
ceſs it meets with. Scene I. on. 
The MUSICAL LADY. 
A Farce. | 
A #8) Mr. Colman. 


very ng entertainment; 
the deſign of which is to ridicule 
the pernicious folly of the female 


wor 


„ in affecting a paſſion for 


muſic, and a taſte in compoſition, p 


without either feeling the one or 


8 

fur and an eaſ to the 
. views of a ref forei 
 fiddlers and [raliarn impoſtors, to 
neglect of real and fu r merit, 

becauſe Britzjh; or at the beſt 
g thoſe qualifications the 

only title to encouragement, which 
never thrive perfectly but in a 
land of luxury and effeminacy, and 
ougnt 
— with thoſe manly vir- 
tues, and enerous ualities, which 
the ing characte- 
riſtics of our more hardy country- 


5 Oe: 26. 
| The CounTess OF SALISBURY: 
OY tad, The PapLock. 


Oftcber 27. 
CYMB ELINE: 
| And, The Paprock. 


Osler 28. 
The WONDER: 
nd, The Mitten of Manzrraco, 
By Ir. Bai. 


This is a pleaſing entertain- 


ment, containing ſome ſtrokes of 


ſatire, good ſentument, and inno- 
cent merriment. = 


The REPOSITORY: 


the other, and thereby 
dapes to faſhionable ab- i 


malignity of Jago, ilen 
— =. BY ſubtle in his deſigns, 


no means to be ſet in 


L. 


Aud, The . 


O 31. 
OT HELLO. Trxaceor, 


By Shakeſpeare. _. 
The bel charafter of this in 


imitable play is 5 by Dr. 
Jobnſon, and ten an 
a place here needs not =. a 


Ai mimous, artleſs, 
and credulous; in his 


confidence, ardent in his — 


inflexible in his reſo 
obdurate in his revenge; 


and ſtudious at once of his 1 
and his vengeance; the 


tereſt 
fim- 


plicity of Dejdemona, confident of | 


merit, and conſcious of 1 innocence, 
her artleſs rance in her ſuit, 
and her ilowneſs to ſuſpect that 
ſhe can be ſuſpected, are ſuch 
proofs of Shakeſpeare's rl in hu- 
man nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it ts 
wide etal Lrgur dy, 
T u whic 

4. the Micr conviction, 


and the circumſtances which he 


employs to 3 are ſo art 

fully natural, that, ge i gl 
ps not de ſaid 7250 2 

of himſelf, that he is a mar 

rot eafily jealous, yet we cannot but 

pity him when at laſt we find him 


perplexed in the extreme. ER 

„ There is — 5 er leſt 

CE 
n 

it miſles of abc =P 


charaQter of > & cond, 


ROBES PS RESTS 


| 


promoting the p 
promoting 


end, thouph it tells but what is 
known 
produce the death of Orbello. 
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that he is from the firſt ſcene to 
the laſt hated and deſpiſed. 

% Even the inferior characters of 
this play would be very 4 7 
in any other piece, not only for their 
juſtneſs but their ſtrength. Caſſio 
is brave, benevolent and honeſt, 
ruined only by his want of ſtub- 
bornneſs to reſiſt an infidious invi- 
tation. Rodorigo's ſuſpicious cre- 


dulity, and impatient ſabmiſſion 


to the cheats which he ſees 


—_ 


tiſed upon him, and which by per- 


ſuaſion he ſuffers to be repeated, 


Exhibit a frong pettare of a weak 


mind betrayed y unlawful defires, 
to a falſe friend; and the virtue of 


- ZEmilia is ſuch as we often find 


worn looſely, but not caſt off, 
eaſy to commit ſmall crimes, but 


quickened and alarmed at attro- 
' Qous villages, | 


The ſcenes from th 
Happy interchanges, and regularly 
narrative in the 
already, yet 1s neceſſary to 


« Hadthe ſcene opened in Cyprus, 
and the preceeding incidents — 


coccaſionally related, there had 
been little wantin 
the moſt exact an 


play in Cyprus. 


 _Cynthic's novels. 
The LOTTERY. 


to a drama of 
ſcrupulous re- 
larity.” Scene, for the firſt act, 
Venice; during the reſt of the 

ſtory from 


A BatLaDd Farce. 
D. Fielding. 


This little piece is no bad ſa- 


ure on the ridiculous ions 


of 3 in lotteries, who all 
expect to have the capital prize; 
. and of the roguery of dealers in 


inning 
to the end are buſy, — by 


ropreſhon of the 


times on the 


November 1. 
ARTAXERXES, 
| An Or ERA. 

2 drama is 5 . pray of 
eraſfatio s opera of this name, It 
is but indifferently tranſlated, but 
the muſic, which is the compeſition 
of Dr. Arne, is inimitable, and 
does honour to the credit of the 
Britiſb nation, reſpecting our kaow- 
ledge and abilities in muſic. 
The OLD MATID. 
A Cn of Two Acts. 
Mr. Marphy. 
This piece has = | 


mont 's miſtake, is natural and 


1 


pily ſup 
of the whole is well kept up. The 
character of the Old Maid is inimi- 
MWovenber 2. 
The WONDER: 
And, The Lorrzxr. 


November 3. | 
CYMBELINE: 
And, The PapLock. 
TAMERLANE. A Taaczor. 
By Mr. Rorwe. | 


1 Minn wes 


drawn for King William III. to 
whom the author intended it as a 
compliment. For this reaſon, it 
is conſtantly played on this day, 


being his birth day, and ſome- 
1 th, in commemo- 


ration of his Es 2 in England. 
The PADLOCE. 


November 5. 


The MzzcnanT or Venics: 
And, The PapLock. 
November N | 
The REVENGE: 
| And, The PapLock: | 


The perplexity produced by Cleri- 


ro, and the conduct 


7 3 November 
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| Novenber 8. 8 
The WONDER: 
. And, The LoTTery. 


| November g. 
The EARL or WARWICK: 
And, Queen Mas. 
With a Maſquerade Scene. 


This abi ne is an exert 


repreſentation of the King of Den- 
mark's maſquerade given to the 
public. The manager is intitled 
to great praiſe for his inventive 
gemus, and ready diſpoſition, to 
oblige the public in general with 
a repreſentation of that elegant en- 
tertainment, which was confined 
to the obſervation of a few only. 
The public, however, have given 
this attempt due encouragement. 
The whole is happily executed, 
and makes a ſplendid appearance. 


VNovenber 10. 
DOUGLAS. A Tractor. 
" _ _BÞy Mr. John Hume. 

This is a good play, though 
rather tedious than ſprightly. It 
has many beautiful paſſages, truly 
poetical. The ſtory is founded on 


the hiſtory of the diſputes between 


the families of Douglas, and other 
of the Scots clans. The author 
being a clergyman of the eſta- 
bliſhed church of Scotland, was 
_ ſeverely perſecuted by the bigoted 


religioniſts, and ſtripped of his 


eccleſiaſtic emoluments ; but found 
protection from his preſent majeſty, 
xt that time Prince of Wales. 
QUEEN MAB, &c. 


| | November 11. 
The SCHOOL roa LOVERS: 
And, Queen Mas, &c. 


Mevenber 12. 
DOUGL AS: 
Aud. QUEEN Mae. | 


November 14. 
The REVENGE: 
And, Queen Mas. 


- November 15. 
DOUGL AS: 
And, Queen Mas. 


November 16. - 
 ARTAXERXES: 
And, Queen Man, 


November 17. 
The HYPOCRITE. A Coup. 

BV Mr. Bickerſtaff. 

This is an alteration of C:bber's 
Non-Furor, which was taken from 
Moliere's Tartuffe. The alteration 
1s very trifling, and not. much for 


the better; except that the Nox- 
juring prielt is changed to a Me- 


thodift Teacher, which is more mo- 


dern, and a more proper ſubject 
for ridicule and contempt. Two 


characters are added; one from 


Moliere, and an entire new one, 
viz. that of Mau- orm, which 
cannot be confidered as a comic 


character, being truly farcical ; 
yet the effects produced are laugh- 
able. The plan is exactly the 


ſame as in the Non- Juror, in re- 


ſpect to the impoſitions on Sir 
Tohn's credulity. — 
Dn Ss 
A Comedy of Three Acts. 
By Mr. Foote. 


The hint of this piece ſeems to 


be borrowed from Sir Nicbard 


Steele s, Lying Lovers; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the piece has great 


merit, as its intention is to expoſe 
the vice of lying in its true colours, 


which is done with great humour. 


November 18. 1 
The HYPOCRITE: 
—_ Ant, Queen Mas. 


Ne deniler 


JC ( 
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| Macs as. 
} The HYPOCRItTE: 
Ana, Queex Mas. 


| November 21. | 
The PROVOFE'D HUSBAND: 
Or, A Journey to London. 
Congo. | 
By Mr. C. Cibber. 
The comic part of this piece 


| was begun vy Sir Jobn Vanburgh, 


/ but left / him unfiniſhed. Mr. 
C:ibber, with Judgment and 
knowledge, added the ſerious part, 
in which there is ſingular merit: 
the whole is now 2 one of 
the beſt pieces on the Engl 

he PADLOCK. Oe. 


November 22. N 
The HYPOCRITE: 
And, Queen Mas. 


| November 23, 
ARTAXERXES: 
And, Quein Mas. 


November 24. 
d SHORE. A Taacor. 
By Mr. Rowe. 


_ 8 
from hiſtory. The ſentiments are 
natural and delicate, the language 
| * characters 
well drawn upported. 
QU EEN MAB. 


| November 25. 


The EEOC ITE; 
And, Queen Mas. 


Nowember 26. 


JANE SHORE: 
Aua, PL Ma. 


Whole has - 
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| November 28. 5 
The HYPOCRITE:; 
And, The PABLOCK. 


Maids 29. | 
DOUG L A S: 
And, Queen — 


November 30. 
The HYPOCRITE: 
Aud, The PapLock. 


December 1. 
The COUNTRY GIRL. 
By Mr. Garrick. 

This is an alteration of Mycber- 
ley's Country Wife, in which the 
Country Wife is unmarried, in order 
to be married The change 
1s however judicious, eſpecially as 
the whole piece is purged of 


 indelicacies and licentious ſtrokes 5 


which, though once an admired 


play, had conſigned it to oblivion. 
N QUEEN MAB. 
| December 2. ; 


The HYPOCRITE: 
- And, The PADLOCE. N 


December 3. 


ZENOBIA. A Tracer. 


By Mr. 

The —— critic might Ss 
ſome few objections to the conduct 
of this piece; but we are not diſ- 
poſed to exhibit the faults and 
conceal] the many beauties of this 
excellent play, which upon the 
gular merit, and 
ought to be conſidered as @ vaiu- 
able acquiſition to the theatrical 
liſt of pieces. The fouuda- 
tion of the ſtory may be found in 
Tacitus, and it 1s probable that 
the zuthor has been beholden to 
Crebiſhi's inimitable piece on this 
ſubject; this ſeems indeed to be 

64 hinted 
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hinted at in the prologue, in theſe 


mes, 
” _ woes have touch'd 


The eight ſtate, 
« The ſt eyes of France 
have —_— 'd her fate.” 


The PADLOCK. 


The COUNTRY ml. 
nd, Quiren Mas. 
December 6. 
2 ENOBI A: 
And, Queen Mas. 


December 7. 
ARTAXERXES: 
ind, ForTUNaTUs, &c. 
Fertunatus is a pantomime of 

ſome merit, if pantomimes may be 
Allowed to have merit. + 


December 8. 
The HYPOCRITE: 
And, res. 
December 
The WON 8 K R: 
; Aud, The Lyan. 


Sends 10. 
Tube COUNTRY GIRL: 
And, FoxTunaTus. 


December 12. 
Z EN OB I A: 
by Hnd, The PapLock. 

| | December 13. 


The CLANDESTINE 


U 


ARRIAGE: 
And, ForRTUnaTvus. | 
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December 14. 
The PROVOEK'D WIFE. 
A ComEeDYy. 
Zy Yanbragh. 

The moral of this play is of a «2 
very pernicious tendency, 
many of the ſcenes are not als is 
delicate, but licentious ; at the 
ſame time that others are maſterly 
and meritorious: and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that though Mr. Gar- 
rick's ce in the character 
of Sir Jabs Brute is inimitable, 


we purchaſe it at the expence 
of dem and ſenſe by the 
repreſentation of this play. 


The — 


" I | 
FALSE DEL CACY: 
. Fon rvnaru, 


ä 


The PLAIN DEALER: 


And, The AzstexnT Max. 
By Mr. 


= | 


is taken from the 
is lan 
Ing it is full of. 


| he begining 0 che end. 


December 17. 
ZINGIS. A 13 
By Mr. Dew. 


The prologue fays it is the firſt | 


dramatic ce of the au- 
thor, and that he has been an ofi- 
cer many 
his country, where the ſcenes of 
this are laid. For this, 


in the fervice of | 


| 


and the eplogue, fee our poetry. | 


is the 
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0, 2 in the army of Zingi 
65 daughter of Annac 
Mila, the daughter of Cubla 
The FABLE. tories.---Juſt before his d 


Zingis, a prince of the Niror 


tribe of Tartarn, having dethroned 


Aunac, the grand chan, and a- 
ſumed the government himſelf, 
conceives a deſign of marrying his 
favourite ſon Oæar to Oviſa, who 
is a Captive in his court, and who 
only deſcendant of the de- 
poſed Aunac's family.— Timur how- 
ever is deſperately in love with 
Ow1i/e, a paſſion which ſhe returns 
moſt ardently, on account of ſome 


ſignal kindnefles ſhewn by that 


to her father; and Cubla, 
with Zena. Zemouca, and other 
lords of the fr conſequence, who 


entertain a rooted averſion to Zin- 


git, take every opportunity of in- 
Haming Timur againſt his father, 
who has, on more occaſions than 
one, treated him with no little ſe- 
verity---nay they influence 2 
to try her power for this purpoſe 

os the — But he conſtantly 


importunity with a 


2. N 
| to be „or to 

at the 2 his honour.— 
At laſt Amar is taken priſoner, and 


Temur has reaſon to be apprehen- 

— 

e therefore gives way to 
ted 1 of his huma- 


camp. Having communicated 


news 1 that Aunac had been 


purſued of troops ſent 
after him ingis, and killed by 
Sidaſco, who was chief on that 
—— This intelli 


rouſes his utmoſt indi —— and 
Ovi/a, with all the hom 
toric of ſorrow, addrefling 

join the CO, 


ſuch a frame of mind, 

_— to — 
ords, whoſe troops form part : 
Zingis's army, and wait only — 
his concurrence to attack — 


orders to theſe lords, they accord- 
ingly order their ſeveral powers 
to fall upon Zingis, who finds 
himſelf under a neceflity of head- 
ing his remaining force in perſon, 
and the conſpirators get flion 
of the camp, and ſup from 
the % r of affairs, that they 

ained an entire victory, they 
krachen Timur king. Fim in- 

its that ſovereignty now belon 

only to Ovi/a; but finding 
chiefs at ſo critical a unwil- 
e eptre in a fe- 
e hand, he mounts the throne, 


and prepares himſelf to addreſs 
ſafety of the good old th 


em in a manner ſuitable to the 
occaſion---Zemouca now ent rs, 
and throws off a maſk under vw} 2 
he had long conceal:d a tec 
ambition of ſeizing ric erp: 


hunſelf, and of confirming his t:. 
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by a marriage with Ovi /a, threat- 
ening Timur with deſtruction, if 
he perſiſts in holding the reins of 
ernment, and offering imme- 
late violence to his perſon; in 
conſequence of which, Timur at- 
tacks and kills him, but is ham- 
ſelf mortally wounded in the 
ſcuffle. — The Tartar lords are 
much afflicted at this unexpected 
misfortune.—An _— whach 
is greatly aggrava y certain 
nes hat Zingis had rallied 
his troops, and gained a compleat 
over the conſpirators. On 
this advice all the lords, Czb/a ex- 
cepted, ſeek their preſervation in 
Might, and leave the prince in his 
lait moments to face the fury of 
his father. Zingis ſoon after ap- 
pears, and begins to upbraid his 
ſon; but on Timur s fallin queens 
the anguiſh of his wound, his 
is turned into compaſſion, and the 
2 dies, calling with his laſt 
upon Orz2/a.---Ovi/a ſoon 
enters--but diſtracted at the ſight of 
her lover dead, ſhe reproaches Zingis 
with his barbarity,and ſtabbing her- 


ſelf before his face, expires upon the 


body of Timur.---Struck at this 
melancholy cataſtrophe, Zingis for- 
gives Cubla, concluding the play 
with this reflection, | 
« And yet the gen' rous paſſions 
of the ſoul, on 


Thoſe homely virtues of a pri- 


vate life, 


Suit not our great deſign—we ſit 


aloft 
In thunder and in clouds, to awe 
the world, 


And firſt muſt conquer, e er we 


| bleſs mankind.” 

Thecritics, who generally ſearch 
for the defects of a performance of 
this kind with great aſſiduity, with- 
out ever once noticing its periec- 
tions, have found great fault with 
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this picce : in ſhort, they have en. 
deavuured to blazon its imperfec- 
tions, and conceal its hcauties, 
That it cannot be confidered ei- 
ther as a perfect or a regula. drana, 
muſt be allowed, and that it is 
very deſective in thoſe efieniial 
points which conſtitute a compleat 


tragedy, is undoubtedly true; but 


that it is abſolutely deititute of 
merit is equally unjuſt. It has 
many pleaiing and intereſting 
ſcenes, which cannot fail to ex- 
cite attention and engage the mind. 
We cannot help regretting, that 
after the e the managers had 
been at in the decourations of this 


Plays they did not pay a more ju- 
of 


icious attention to the caſt 


the Had ſome of the abieft 


performers at this theatre aſſiſted 
in the rmance of this play, 


ve hardly doubt but it would have 


appeared to ter advantag 
„ The ABSENT MAN. 
_— 1 
CC 
And, A PRE behind the CurTarx. 


December 20. © 
The MEercHanT or VErics: 
And, HIGH LITE BeLow STailks. 


December 21. 
Z I N 6 1 $: 
And, Dawuon and PHiLLIDA. 
By Mr. C. Cibber, 


Mr. Cilbers Love in 4 Riddh, 


having met with a very unfavour- 
able reception, partly from the 


influence of party prejudice, for 


the piece was not deſtitute of me- 
rit, he ſelected this little ballad 


paſtoral from that play, and as = -- 


was not known to be Cqbber's 

when it firſt came out, it met with 

great ap plauſe. Originally the 

muſic to the ſongs was taken 4 
85 J 


n. gg rocdgy 


9. own wy F wp TW S eo 


This play is 
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old popular ballads; but as now 

rmed it has undergone confi- 
derable alteration, and the addi- 
tion of ſome new ſongs and cho- 
ruſſes not deſtitute merit, by 
Mr. Dibdin, who only wants greater 
knowledge in muſic, to direct that 


ingenuity he poſſeſſes. 


December 22. 
2 IH © FF $: 
And, The PapLock. 


| December 23, 
The SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND : 


- = Dawon AND PHILLIDA. 


66. December 26. 
The BEGGAR's OPERA: 


F ORTUNATUS, and the Maſquerade. 


December 27. 
The COUNTRY GIRL: 
FoxTunaTvus, and the Maſquerade. 


December 28. 
The EARL or ESSEX. 
By Mr. Brooke. 
The Pf on which this t 
is founded, is generally known. 
very different from 
the Fort of Effex, either of Banks 
or Jones; the author having varied 
his conduct from the former two; 
and though the ſtory ſeems but 
badly calculated for forming a good 
tragedy, or author, — the 
ſpirit ane 
muſt . y be allowed to 
rival the preceeding writers. 


Fox ru varvs, and the Maſquerade. 


The REVENGE: 


Fox ruxArvus, andthe Maſquerade. 


T*. plan of this piece 


of his language, 


. the 
| Eurydice is one of the beſt panto- 


December 30. | 
The CLANDESTIRNE Markiacs: 
Qu EN Mas, and the Maſquerade. 


December 31. 
The STRATAGEM: 


And, DAMO and PHiLLIDA. 


A— ” — 


* 


COVENT-GARDEN 
THEATRE, 


| Opencd September 19th, 
With The Maid op Thx MiLlL: 
A Comic 0 | 
ff 


By Mr. 
is taken 

Richard/on's Pamela; 
and if ſucceſs be the criterion to 
judge of the merit of a dramatic 
ance, this has merit : how- 
ever there are ſome good ſenti- 
ments, and many my: — 
ment in it, nor are princi 
characters badly drawn. In the 
poetry of the — the author has 
moſt vilely ſacriſiced ſenſe to ſound, 
but this is a ditficult taſk to avoid, 
where words are adapted to muſic 
already compoſed to * A os, 
eſpecially in another language, as 
is the caſe with many of the ſongs 
in this opera. 
The OLD. MAID. 


20. 
Aud, 3 AND „ 
See an account of Cymbeline in 
Drury-Lane liſt. Orpheus and 


mimes now Exhibited. 


September 
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September 21. 
Every May in us Humovs. 
| A Comedy. | 
By Ben. Toinſon. ' © 
This is an excellent comedy, 
fall of buſineſs, and contains many 
| ſcenes of admirable merriment 
2 = t, at the ne oe 
that the paſſion of jealouſ 
33 finely ridiculed and expoſe. 
This play is a maſter-piege in its 
way, and juſtly deſerves to be 
among the firſt claſs of 
Engliſh comedies. In the year 
49. Mr. Garrick revived this 
Pays (which had been thrawn 
for a long ſeries of time) 
and nat only made ſome nece 
alterations, but added a new ſcene; 
* 
great ſu every 
THOMAS AND SALLY. 
A Musical Drama. 
By Mr. Bickerſtaff. 

Set to Mufic by Dr. Arne. 
The drama is very fimple, and cap 
only be confidered as a vehicle for 
the . which is pleaſing, but 
not capital. 


"mn 22. 
King Ricnyard THE Triad. 
And, The Coronation. 

See an account of this play in 
the Drury-Laxe liſt, The Coro- 
nation 15 an exact repreſentation of 
the late one for their preſent ma- 
jeſties. It is one ofthe beſt raree- 

m__ exhibited on the flage. 


| September 23. 
Sus wav'D an SHE WOU'D NOT. 


Ye 
| By C. Cibber. 
This, though not the beſt of 
Cibber's pieces, is a ſprightly en- 
tertaining play, fall of buſineſs, 


ſent te ary ſight inline of er ave- 
nile Wer 


and ſeldom fails of giving plea- 
ſuxe in the repreſentation. 
OryBevs and EugyDics. : 


September 2 
' LOVE in 4 VIL AGE. 
A Comic Ortra. 


By My. Bite, 7% 
To the facceb L 6 > piece, 


which has been very 

we owe many attempts in this 
cies of drama fince, but all 3 
rior to this. This piece has ver) 
little original merit to boaſt 


being principally taken from Me. 
Charks Jobfou! s Village Opera. The 
muſic, which conſiſt chiefly of old 


favourite ziss, is well adapted, and 


the pines as it now ſtands, is a 


""* RO 'AL. ACE. 


This is another pantomime of 


great merit in its way, 


T £45 EDY. 
By Shakeſpeore- 

Dr. Jules s character of this 
play is worthy notice. ** — 
play is one of the moſt peaking 8 
our author's performagices. 
ſcenes are buſy and various, the 
incidents numerous and im 


the cataſtrophe irreſiſtably affeck- 
of the action 


ing, and the 
carried on with fuch probability, 


E | 


pular opinions, as 
quires. 
Here is one of the few 


attempts 5 
of Shakeſpeare to 4 3 3 con- 


verſation of 


— a pa Buy 2 might 
eaſily reach his time, of a decla- 


ration made by Shakeſpeare, * 


mo g. gend regt BF 8 


1 A 7 * 5 


— wr nw © 


( n 


ww vwuws gg «ee vv T1 Toet'y © 


genius was not ver 
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he awas obliged to kill Mercutio in the 
third ac, 7 be ſhould have been 
till: 7 by dem. Ter he thinks him vc 


Juch formidable perſon, but that he 
might have bo through the play, 
ad died in his bed, without danger 
to a poet. Drydex well knewn, 


| Lap oo eſt of truth, that 


a pointed ſentence, more re- 
* is commonly had to the 
wards than the thought, and that 
it is very ſeldom to 11 rigorouſly 
underoo, Mercutio's wit, gaiety 
2 „ will always procure 


. bs Je e pc 


— of the pla 25 z nor do I doubt 


are to have 
cant s 5. nee though 
ſome of his ſallies are perhaps out 
of the reach of Dy dex, whoſe 
e of mer- 
riment, nor ductile to humour, 


but acute, ntative, com- 
prehenſive Aline. 


The nurſe is one of the charac- 
2 in which che author delight- 


: he has, with great ſubtility of 


Aline, drawn her at once lo- 
quacious and ſecret, obſequious p 
and inſfolent, truſty and diſhoneſt. 

_ 8 comick ſcenes are happily 


ways polluted with ſome 


. mon depravations. His 
perſons, 
| a conceit kf) them in their miſery ; 4 a 
_ miſerable cauceit. 


however diſtreſſed, have 


Thus much of the play in the 
eriginal. Several alterations have 
been made in this piece: the moſt 
material, and, indeed, the only 

good one, was done by Mr. Gar 
niet; who, from his great know- 
ledge in dramatic propriety, and 


that wiſh him 4 Jon- dic 


but his pathetick ſtrains | 


the effects it is capable of produc- 
ng, has rendered this inimitable 
Tragedy more uniform, and worked 


up the cataſtrophe to a ter de- 
gree of diſtreſs than it held in t 


original ; as Fob awaking d 
fore Romeo's death and the tranſ⸗ 
ports of the latter oh ſeeing ber 
revive, overcoming even het v 

remembrance of the very late 
of deſperation he had committed, 
give ſcope fot- that ſudden tran 
tion from rapture to „Which 
make the recollection t 


8 | f 
ble to be in Shakefpedre's 
= the does not 2 till Ef: 
the poiſon has taken T's fill e. 
fett in the death of Romeo. On 
the play's being revived with theſe 
alterations, the funeral proceſſion 
of Juliet was. fitt introduced. 
The ſtory may be found in Har- 
delle's novels, „dich is 1 
in Paizter's Palace of Pleaſure 
and alfo in the hiftory of 
by Girolame Corte. The Teeche m 
ip oe BAI 5 


a Se 1 

TH 1 7 E R. = 

F. 8515 go 

hs 

This $1 1. chan 4 r 
lation of the Hart of Mere, and. 
falls far ſhort of the original in 
point of merit. vice of ava- 
as þ 13, 3 — NAiculed 
and ex and the perplexities 
and ENT of the miſer never fail 


of affording entertainment. 
THOMAS and SALLT. 


Fer- 
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September 28. 
: ANE SHORE: 
And, The Oxonian in Town. 
By Mr. Colman. 


the lane iſt. 

This Farce has merit, notwith- 
ſtanding the party formed againſt 
It on 1ts firſt appearance, by ſome 

ntlemen of a neighbouring king- 

m, who thought one of the cha- 


raters ſeemed to point at one of 
their countrymen. 


F tember 29. | 
The BUSY ODY. * 
. 
is built u 
improbability, and . owe 
much of its ſucceſs to the charac- 
ter of M, 
ORPHE 8 and EURYDICE. 


ember 30 
The PRO ORD HUSBAND. 
And the Burletta of Mipas. 
By Mr. O' Hara. 
Midas firſt made its a ce 
in three acts, and met wi on fuc- 
ceſs ; but — 92 
| ſent form, an thereby ſtrip pped of 
thoſe parts, " rrifling 241 infignifi- 
cant, it 1s now one of the moſt 
pleakug pics of thi kind on the 
1s — 

rmed. 


Ons 1. 5 
JANE SHORE. 
E 


Oasber 3. 


LOVE in a GE. 
And, The Rorar Caacs. 


See an account of this play in 


two plots in this p 8 
united with 1 —44. 
clude very ju ly together 


How well Shakeſpeare 
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October 4. 


The MerxyWives of WixpsoR. 
A Comepy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 
This excellent play is 7 — 
edly the maſter- piece of this 


author in the comic walk. It is | 


inimitable in every eſſential qua- 


lity neceſſary to form a compleat 
—— There is perhaps no 


piece, ſays an ingenious * 
« in our own, or any langua _ 
which ſo extenſive 

fect and highly fnithed ch 

are ſet Pu. oy Apr ef. 


This piece was written * com- 
mand of Queen Ekzaberh, who, 
being a great admirer of the cha- 
rafter of IV. It in the two parts 
of Henry IV efired dur Author 
to give a f of him in love. 


command, is too generally known 
to want explanation. 
Tus APPRENTICE. - 
+ / © — 


3 Myr. NMarpby. 5 
laudable, being intended to ex- 


poſe and ridicule the I. and 


— on, ſo prevalent 
Ne of this metro 
9 genius or abili- 


e | 
in fruitleſs attempts to become 


actors. The piece, in a great mea- 


. fare, had the effe@ propoſed ; for 


though it could not all at once ex- 


tirpate this folly, it rendered it 


contemptible, and thereby check- 


. 


evil. | a 


ww - 


are happily 


executed this 


reſpect, to the French 
2 


afford the 
The characters 
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Octaler 5 
Tas ROMAN FATHER. 
A TAGE Dx. 
By Mr. Wm. Wheithead. 

This is an excellent piece, 
abounding with many very great 
poetical beauties ; ſuperior in this 
piece on 
by the celebrated Cor- 
h inferior to it, in the 
neral conduct of the plan. 
his dy is. founded on that 
celebrated incident of the earlieſt 
period of the Roman hiſtory, the 
_ — the Haratii, and 
8 judgment and 

reat es t an 
genine,-and is on the, whole one of 

eur. beſt modern tragedies. 
Tun OxONLAN IN, TOWN. 


October 6. 


this ſub} 


The RECRUITING OFFICER. 


A ComegDpr. 
By Farquhar. 


This admirable comedy abounds 


with many _ ſcenes, which 
higheſt entertainment. 


drawn, and finely diſcrimirated ; 


the language and familiar, 
and the wit not only genuine, but 
ſpiri ted. 


5 and EURYDICE. 


Ober 7 
The BEGGAR's OPERA: 
Aud, The CITIZEN. 
A Faa cg. 
By Mr. Murphy. 


We have already made ſome re- 
marks on this Opera; as to the 
_ farce of the Citizen, we think it 
greatly inferior to the reſt of this 


Author's pieces ; not that it is deſ- 
titute of merit, either in its de- 
ſign, or the execution of it; but 


it ſeems to owe the favourable re- 


ſſeſſes ſome 


are naturally 


_ firſt ap 


on which it is founded) Þ os 


35k 
ception it met with, to the excel- 
lence of the principal performers, 
particularly Mi t, in the 
character of Maria. 


Ogober 8. 


The MeneyWivesof Win son: 


And, The Royal Chacz. 


October 10. 
A Boro STROKE FOR A Wirz. 
| A Comedy. 
By Mrs. Centlewpre. 
hd 88 though — 
with 1 fill beg and impoſſi- 
bildes, is uen 
and ſeems to owe = ſucc J c 


multiplicity of buſineſs with which 
it abounds. It never fails gi giving 


pleaſure to the ignorant. 


tude, chough contemptible to the 
learned critic. 


ORPHEUS and EURYDICE. 


Ober 11. 
SHE wOULD and ſhe wouLD nor. 


And, The Devit to Par. 
A Balled Farce. 


This fu Mr. as 


gone Lacy 1 5 its 

pearance ; but it owes its 
preſent form to Mr. T. Cibber, 
who undoubtedly improved on all 
the reſt, As it 3 ſtands (not- 


withſtanding the poſſibilitie: 


pleaſing entertainment, => to 


this day is received with ap- 


plauſe. 


October © OO 

Taz FAIR PENITENT. 
_ATracegpr.. 

By Mr. Note. : 

| This excellent tragedy is uni- 

verlailly known and admire l. 


Tae 
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"The 1* ——_—— 
gu truly poetical, 
. and the 
circumſtances affecting. ft has 
been obſerved of this piece, that 
it ſhews that the diſtreſſes af pri- 
vate hfe, are at leaſt as well cal- 
culated for the ſtage, as the fate of 
kings and empires; nay, the for- 
= ſeem to have the advantage, 

' come more home to 

boſom: of che ſpectators; who, as 


is expreſſed in the prologue, 
9 their own.” 


EIT 2 
was a paſtoral interlu 
liment to the 
| , and had no merit to 
| boaſt of bur the compliment. 


Taz UPHOLSTERER. | 

| FP Fakcx. b. | 

Mr. Murp 

This excellent little piece, 
abounds with much wit and fa- 
tire. The author with great hu- 
mour 
that inſatiable appetite for news, 
and that prevailing my 


to our countrymen, of giving way way 


to an abſurd anxiety 
cerns of the public, 47 2 
ſactions of the political world, 
even to the negle&t and ruin of do- 


MD not only of the 
p aa miniſtry, but 
even of thoſe ſprings, by 
which the wheels of government 
ought to be aftuated. The in- 
ſtruments of this ridicule, are a 


upholſterer, and a bed- 
— who, not only en- 


deavour to ſettle the affaits of 


their own nation, but of all Eu- 
rope. 


* 


expoſes the abſurdity of 


IMB ELIN E. 


October 13 
The MexxrWivzs Win psox. 
Ana, THOMAs and SaLLY. 


Tuz STRATAGEM. 
Onynzvus and EvaiyDice. 
See an account of the Strata 


” HAS | 


TA WONDER: 
And, Mos. 
* Wonder in the former 


| Ge 
MAC BE T H: 
See remarks on this play; i | | 
remarks on play, in 
2 


| 
Oeober 18. 7 | | 
The MAID or rus MILL. „ 
Oarnzus and EuURYDICE, ; 


Kixc RicnanD TRE THII)D. 
— = Conox arion. 


Oeder 20. . 
TAE BUSY BODY. 
 Orenevs and Euxroicx. 


October 21. 


October 19. | | 


The ExcLisSHman in Parts. | . 
A Comedy of Two Acts. | Dec 
Ey Mr.  Foate. 


The intention of this piece was 
to expoſe the abſurdity of our 
travelling abroad, to learn the 
follies and vices of other coun- 
tries. But the defign is very in- 
differently executed. 


October 


| hy's comedy of this title, 


a 


— covican. 
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Ober 22. | November 2. 


ARTAXEBRXEsS: De COUNTESSeFfSALISBURY: 
The MirrzR of MansrizLD. ted, Tnomas and — 
Ockober 24. | November 3. 
MAHOMET. A Taseror. ARTAXERXES: 
By Mr. Miller. And, . 
Tranſlated from the Mahomet of crai rente. 
aire. | 


We cannot conſider this as a 
capital piece, not but it contains 
many noble and ſpirited ſenti- 
ments ; but the conduct is rather 
dull and tedieus. | | 
HARLEQUIN Dr. FAUSTUS. 


Oed 25. 
ARTAXERXES: 
And, The CounTay Wirz. 
Red gr» gh ace 


November 4. 
KING mgm the FIFTH. 


This biüteries = « has many 


ſcenes of ee c nd many 


mangled, and reduced into = 
Farce, 4 | 


So SALISBURY 


Oxon1an in Town. 


And, 7 


Haxrzanm Dr. Fausrus. 


October 28. 
ARTAXERXES: 


And, The AyrragnTiICE. ES Bac Jan 1 3 


® ©. 0 
The COUNTESSof Y: M 


And, Mrpas. 


Tt e 


Aer. 4 bye 
| — als Px. Faoores: 
x 23 November 
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ed to read again the laſt ſcenes of 


——— 12. the play, till [undertook to reviſe 
JANE SHORE: ae? 

And, Midas. As the piece is now performed 

at this theatre, it has again under- 

Nowember 14. ne a very conſiderable alteration 

The COUNTESS of SALISBURY: y Mr. Colman, one of the proprie- 

And, Dr. Favsrvs. * who has judiciouſly ayailed 

| himſelf of the errors of Tate: but 

November 15. though he may ſtand the faireſt 


ARTAXERXES. condiiine the the et chaze. we 


And, The Oxon1ianin Towx. doubt whether humanity will con- 


deſeend to give him her voice. 


November 16. . The CIT IZEN. 
De CONFEDERACY. 4 Comedy. 
| By Yanburgh. | November 18. 
This 4 is juſtly eſteemed LOVE. in a VILLAGE: 


_ "as the chef Ovrer of this ingeni- And, Dr. Favsr us. 


ous and witty author. The plan 
is admin deſigned; and well November 19. 


characters are natu- 
And, The Urnousreazs. 
1 _ 
CYMBELINE: 
* Favs us. 


November 22. 


And, The Coo aT 1oR. : 


November 23. 
ARTAXERXES: 


; November 24. 
being VENICE PRESERV'D. 
The cricics — — 9 * Tragedy. | 
ae” OTWAY. 
is tragedy is generally re- 
| ad * , notwith- 


ſtanding the many obje&tions that 
fo juſtly may be made againſt it; 
not that we agree with the cele- 


brated author of the Spectater, 
« that there is not one truly va- 


Bebvidera;”” Soine future time we 
may conſider this play at large, 


KING HENRY the FIFTH: 


And, The Oxon1an in Town. 


luable character in it, but that of 


ll. | 


N. 


* 
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but are' to omit our re- 
marks on it at nt, on account 


of the length of many a articles in 


. this volume. 


| Nevenber 25. 
The BUSY BODY.- 
The 7 of WanTLEY. 
A Burleſque Opera. 
By Mr. C Ar v. | 
This piece was intended as a 


burleſque on the alias operas, 
on of the town at 


- muc the p 
the time it appeared. It con- 
tains a tains © got deal of humour, and 

helps from the abi- 
lities of the —. of the mu- 
ſic, the late Mr. the pa- 


rade of the dreſſes, and the machi- 
nery. The plan of this piece is 


taken from the old ballad of Moore 


of Moort-hall, and the incidents are 


judiciouſly worked up with the 
higheſt extravagance. 
| November 26. 


ROMEO and JULIET: 
Damon and PHILLIDA. 


_ JULET : 
And, The Couxrar Wire. 


LED November 2 
. ROMEO and Mr: 
And, The Ci riz Ex. 


DRAMATIS 


* November 30. 
ROMEO and JULIET: 3 
And, The Oxontan in Town. 


December 1. 
ROMEO and JULIET. 
And, Mipas. 


December 2. | 
ROMEO and JULIET: 
And, The Dracon of WAnTLEY. 


r z. 
Sung S. ATaaczor. 


2 Hoole. 
Performed fr time this Day. 
This = of 1 2 


from an Ha- 
lian opera, written by the cele- 
cono/cinto. The piece in the origi- 
nal, allowing for ſome little varia- 
tion 1 arifing Er obige 
plan, whi was o 
a 1 Ap. form an 
all the merit of a a. 


lar cragedy 2 critical rea- 
der find, upon compariſon, 
that the ＋ 115 — 


— bis ii 
how — bythe i 
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The fable of the Drama is as 
follows : 


ry oe" king of Media, mar- 
ned his dau +a Mandane to 
Cambyſes, a Perſian; but havin 

dreamt that his grandſon ſhoul 

dethtpne him, he ordered their 
child, Cyrus, to be put to death 
as ſoon as it was born; and that 
there might be no other children 
of the marriage, he baniſhed the 
haſband Cambyſes. Ha us, an 
officer of his court, preſerved the 
child, and cauſed it to be brought 


up ſecretly by Mithranes, who had 
— >, 1 ſequeſtered ſituation 
ana foreſt. when he 
thought his order had been obey- 
ed, ſhewed ſome figns of remorſe ; 
rung re, or os bo aan 
feſs that he p ild 
to death; yet ing to dif 
orleans eh 

4 , EXPO 

ars of Aſtyages now re 

ſo far ſarmoynted his remorſe, that 
be the f. 

* 

un 

for 

called 


„ 


; 


E 
4 
7 


111 


ſume his name. 


who has taken advantage 


of the 
ramour that Cyrus is alive to af- 


and Mithranes determine to pro- 
duce the real Cyrus; Media being 
ripe for a revolt, and all things 
favouring a revolution in his be- 
half; Cyrus is acquainted with 


his birth; and the im „ fo far 
= 


from interruptir 
is conſidered as a victim, on m 
Aſtyages would execute any ſini- 


ſter purpoſe, which he might ſtill 


concerve againſt his grandſon. 


* D G0 A E FLF as A 2 


ee es '. 


= 
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ſelf, and put at end to the anguiſh 
of his mother, by declaring who 
be was, and how he had been pre- 
ſerved; but from this he is re- 
ſtramed an oath, which he 
made to Mithranes, not to diſ- 
cloſe · the ſecret till the great pro- 
ject ſhould be ripe for execution. 
His ſtruggle on this occaſion pro- 
duces a great effect. | 
During this tranſaction Camby- 
ſes returns in diſguiſe, and while 
he is about to diſcover himſelf to 
Mithranes, they are interrupted by 
Aſtyages: the ſtranger retires, but 
not out of hearing; Aſtyages en- 

Mithranes to get Cyrus cut 
off; Mi | promiſes that Al- 
cæus ſhall do it. Cambyſes, not 
knowing. that Alczus 1s his ſon, 
and that the perfon en to be 
cut off js an impoſtor, ruſhes from 
his retreat upon Aſtyages the mo- 
ment Mithranes leaves him, and, 
_ after much expoſtulation and re- 
proach, diſcovers himſelf. Aſtya- 
s calls in his guards, and orders 
ambyſes to be conducted to pri- 
ſon, but immediately afterwards, 
at Mandane's earneſt interceſſion, 
ſets him at liberty, under a ſecond 
ſentence of baniſhment. 

Mandane ſoon after having ſur- 
rendered up Alczus to juſtice, for 
the ſuppoſed murder of her ſon, 
learns from Mithranes that Alczus 
is indeed her ſon, and that the per- 
ſon he has ſlain is an impoſtor ; ſhe 
15, now impatient to acquaint Aſty- 
ages with the miſtake, ſuppoſing 
his profeſſions of love to Cyrus ſin- 
cere; butis witheld by Mithranes, 
who —_— the _—_—y, 1 * 

peaſe » EN to 1et ner ſon 
2 liberty, — 2 revealing the 

Mithranes, in the next inter- 

"I 


intreats that Alczus, fuppoſed to 


that Alczus has executed his will, 
and that Cyrus is dead; he then 


be his ſon, may be ſet at liberty : 
this Aſtyages promiſes, but fecret- 
ly reſolves to put both Mithranes 
and Alczus to death, not only as 
hating the inftrumepts of the miſ- 
chief that he 3 as de- 
firous to preſerve a. ſecret which 
only could reveal. . 
ile he is conſidering how to 
effect this purpoſe, an accidental 
interview with the priſoner, as he 
is paſſing hy, influences him ſtrong- 
ly to ſpare him, and he leaves him 
wholly to the care of Harpagus, 
who ſets him at liberty, 
Mandane, in the mean time, not 
able to reſtrain her impatience, gogs 
in ſearch of Alczus, whom now ſhe 
believes to be her fon; ſhe finds 
him, and claims him as her child, 
with every expreſſion of parental 
tenderneſs and love : this produces 
a new ſtruggle ; he is ſtill bound 
by his oath not to diſcover himſelf, 
and keeps it inviolate, though in 
the n__ a * iy 
Cambyſes being now art liberty, 
procures an interview with Man- 
dane; after the firſt eFnfioas of 
tenderneſs and joy, he laments the 
death of his fon by Alczaus, in con- 
ſequence of the compact which he 
overheard between Att;ages and 
Mithranes. Mandane him 
ſhe has been affured by Mithranes, 
2 * is her ſou: Comby- 
es with great reaion ſuppules that 
Mithranes forged this falihood, to 
ſcreen Alcæus from Mandane's re- 
ſentment; Mandane adopts this 
opinion, and recollects the confu- 
ſion of Alcæus, when ſhe addreſſed 
him as her child, in confirmation 
of it. Cambyſes determines to a- 
renge the death of Cyrus; by kill- 
3 ing 
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ling Alcæus, and for this purpoſe 
to wey-iay him in a dark grove, 
near the f untain of Aſtarte. As 
ſoon as Ca:nbyſes leaves Mandane, 
Alczus having been abſolved from 
his oath of ſecrecy by Mithranes, 
approaches her with all the ardour 
and impatience of filial duty and 
affection; Mandane, who now ſup- 


paſes him a murderer of the very 


child he perſonates, turns from 
kim with abhorrence and indigna- 
tion; yet willing to make his de- 
ſtruction ſure, ſhe conceals her ſen- 
timents, and pretending that the 
ue they are in is not ſufficiently 
{and ſecret, appoints him to 

meet her at the fountain of Aſtarte, 
by this artifice ſending him where 
ſhe knows Cambyſes waits to de- 
ſtroy him. Soon after Cyrus leaves 
her, ſhe is joined by Mithranes, 
whom having firſt inſulted by iro- 
nical commendations of his ſervi- 
ces, ſhe o reproaches for per- 
fidy, and with a pleaſure fo horrid 


as ſomewhat to leſſen the intereſt 


of a tender and generous mind in 
ber fortunes, ſhe tells him, this 


« inſtant, while I ſpeak, th ſon 


« oaſps for his lateſt breath; know 
1% too, thou wretch, *twas I, twas 
I deceived, and ſent him to his 
fate. The old man, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment and horror, de- 
clares with the moſt ſolemn impre- 
cation, that Alcæus is her ſon; ſhe 
ſees his diſtreſs with exyltation and 
inſult ; ** Rave an, ſays ſhe, for 
„ enjoy it.” This triumph, 
however, is ſhort; agus as 
ſoon as Mithranes has quitted her 
in diſtraction and deſpair, enquires 


of her for Alczus, for, except 


we find him, fays he, all our 
$6 hopes are air.” An explanation 
foon follows, Harpagus confirms 


{3768 


the account of Mithranes, il. at Al- 
cæus is her fon: as Harpagus 
could have no intereſt in aſſerting 
this if falſe, Mandane inſtantly be- 


heves it to be true, and the an- 


guiſh and horror which at once 
overwhelm her, upon feeling the 
miſchiefs ſhe thought of bringing 
upon Mithranes recofl n her- 
ſelf, are more eaſily imagined than 
deſcribed. The agitation of her 
mind at length produces phrenzy, 
and while ſhe is wandering in the 
fatal grove, ſhe ſuddenly ſees Cam- 
byſes with his ſword þlocdy ; at 
this fight all her powers forſake 


her, and ſhe falls ſenſeleſs upon 


the ground; in this fituation ſhe 
is found beth by Cyrus and Cam- 
byſes, and revives juſt time enough 
td prevent the death of the ſon by 
the father's hand. 5 
Cambyſes, before he had reach- 
ed the 
find 2 cæus, was . by 2 
ſtragglin of the S, 
forme of whom hs wounded: and ir 
was with their blood that his ſword 


was ſtained, This intereſling ſcene 


is interrupted by Aſtyages, who is 


ſoon called off to quell a popular 


inſurrection. He is ſoon _ 
{lain b Harpagus, in reven r 
the death of his fon; and Cyrus 
being prodyced to the people, ſuc- 
ceeds to the throne. 
Thus concludes this intereſting 
tragedy : highly entertaining in 


repreſentation ; and we are miſta- 
ken if it will not afford infinite 


ſatis faction in the cloſet, when it is 


entirely ſtripped and diveſted of its 
theatrical ornaments.---The pro- 


logue and epilogue to this piece 
— be food Do, claſs of Paetry, 
The COUNTRY WIE. 


ace where he expected to 


17 


ren 


. 4% 
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December 5. | 
CESS: 
And. The Countay Wire. 


December 6. 
„„: 
And, The ee 


"IH: n 7. | 
The MAID of. the MILI: : 
And, Dr. FaysTv:. 


| — =. 
CY: U S; 
And, Tnouas and SALLY. 


December g 
Byezx Man IN 3  Hunovn: 
MID As. 


C 'Y R "0. S: 
* The CIrizzx. 


December 12. 
LOVE ina VILLAGE: 
And, Dr.- Fausros. 


* Tuouas and S. ur. 


December 14. 
The Mexxy Wives of WinDsoOR: 
And, Dr. Fa us rus. 


x a of 15. 
=o 4 = © "0 
And, The ArpzznTiICE. 


December 16. 
LOVE * A MAN. 

By C. Cinnts. 
The conduct of this piece is 
founled on many abſurdities and 
impoſſibilities, notwithſtanding 
which, it abounds with ſcenes of 


humour and entertainment. The 
iprightly character of Cladio, · the 
noble openneſs of temper of Car- 
los, together with the teſty Don 


 Cheleric, are pleafingly imagined, 


and well executed; and in a 


great meaſure attone for thoſe de- 


fects in the which otherwiſe 
would meet with general diſappro- 
bation, It is nently played 
with ap lauſe. The plan is bor- 
_—_ m Beaumont and Fletcher” : 
em of the Country, and their 

Fl r Brother. 
MID A 8. 


27 uber 17. 1 
And, 2 Brertlan an inPanin, 
27 
5 8. 
Land. Te 


InTz1GU:nG CHAMBERMAID. 


December 20. 
KING LEAR: 
And, The Oxonian in Town. 


December 21. 
Hh 1 © ad eu 
And, The Musical Lavy. 


December 22. 
The INCONSTANT. 
| A Comedy. 
By Fax pn. 


This is an excellent 
=== 


tainment, notwithſtandin 


of the Z 


be founded on probability. The 

author, however, has here given 

ſtrong of his Abilities as "x 

dramatic writer ; and his 

now frequently played with — 
T OMA: and A SALLY. 


24 December 
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MAC 'B —_— 7 H: 
nd, The Urnorzran zz. 


| December 26. 
A BOLD STROKE for a WIFE: : 
ney AvpoLio and DayHnE. 
a aew Scene. | 
The Pantothime of Apollo and 
Daphne, is one of thoſe brought 
out many years fince by the late 
Mr. Metz ko might be july ſtiled 
the Genius of Pantomime. It was 
now revived with a new ſcene, ex- 
hibiting the late Maſquerade, in 
which the -manngers have 3 
their genius and judgment, as well 
as cheir ambition to pleaſe the pub- 
lic, by embracing every opportu- 
nity of adding to the number of 
its amuſements. 


=, Pl 27. 
1 The MI S E R. 
And, Apotto and Dar nx, Cc. 
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December 28. 
LOVE MAKES. A MAN: 
And, AroLLo and Daran, Oe. 


December 29. 
The WONDER: 
And, Aror ro and Daruns, Cc. 


The WAY to Kip HIM: 


Brakes ns. 
VENICE PRESERV'D : 


And, Arorro and Darunz, Se. 


N. B. The length of many of 
our articles in m volume, ren-- 
dered it impoſſible for us to extend 
our remarks in this Joutnal agree - 
able to our wiſhes and —ͤ— ; 


but we aſſure the Pablic, - that in 


the future volumes, many 'chings - 


will be conſidered moro at 


large, 
and that nothing ſhall be omitted 


in this article that 


Tan render it 


generally —ö— — euter- Y 


ning. 


And, AroLLo and Daran, N. 


= 
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AcapuMyY OF AZ.. 


rection of the firſt 
rank in their profeſſions. . 

The principal objection of this 
meant ſchools of 
deſi in the arts 


I 


hath ſo long” 
n 
be a winter academy of living 
dels of different characters 
draw after, 7 


in 
IT 


E 
: 


þ 


deſign and eolouring, to point out 
tikem the denntics and imperſec- 
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And that the effects of this tru- 
inſtitutfon may be con- 
picuous to the world, there will 
be an annual exhibition of paint- 
ings, ſculptures and deſigns, open 
to all artiſts of diſtinguiſhed a 
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where 29 offer their per- 
formances to public view, and ac- 
Jaire that degree of fame and en- 


couragement wich thall be 
deemed to deſerve. _ 


| Career of the arts, are not equally 
ſucceſsful, and as ſore unhappily W 
never n tame or en- 
couragement, but man 3 
ol painful ſtudy, at a time o lifes 
when it is too late to think «f 
other purſuits, find then:iclves deſ- 
titute of every means of ſubſiſt- 
ence; and as others are, by vari- 
| ous infirmities incident to man, 
rendered | incapable of exerting 
their talents, and others. are cut 
off. in the bloom of life, before it 
could be poſlible to provide for 
their families: His majeſty, 
whoſe benevolence and ty 
overflow in action of his life, 
— 411 a conſiderable ſum, 
FP we, nnd chat 
| m t 
| ede Farvilies. 
This is but a ſlight fketch of 
_ the inſtitution of The Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, yet ſuthcient to 
convince the world, that no coun- 
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foſhua Reynolds preſident. 
Wi. Chambers, treaſurer. 


G. Mich. Moter, keeper. 
Fra, Mil Newton, ſecretary. 
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Bat as all men, who enter the 
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Prete: Br Cf ing, Ed. Penny, 


— f it _ T. dandby, 
— Of 14 Im. Dr. W. Hunter, 
4 perſpective, Sag, ale. 


C 4. Fiſts.” 


— Barr +, | Ago. Cari'nt, - 
hambers, Chark. 3 Catton, 
Francis Cotes, J. B. i r an, 
Nach. Hone, ach. L ce, 
Jeremiah Meyer, | Fran. Hayman, 


Ed. Penny, Peter Toms, 
Paul oandby, | Benjarain Weſt, 
Joſeph Walton, Richard Wilſon, 


was opeacd the zd of January, at 


micians, by an oration, {;:ting 
forth the nature and advantages 
of the inſtitution, and pointin; 
out methods to render it more eln. 


cacious, and leſs ſubject to incon- 


veniencies, than any hitherto eſta- 


bliſhed. This has, the Aſſembly 


proceeded to confirm ſeveral bye- 


ws and regulations, made by the 


for the 


Council, ent of 


the Society. After which they ad- 


journed to the St. .{/ban's Tavera, 
where an elegant entertainment 
rovided by the Acavemucians, 
= were preſent, his Grace 


the Duke ＋ inbe hb, Wy a 


quis of Monther::er, * Earl 
Offrry, Lord Newnham, the Hon. 


Mr. Rubinſon, and ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction, levers and encou- 
ragers of the polite arts. An Ode 


upon the occaſion, compoſed by 


the Rev. Dr. Franklin, was ſung 
by Meſſ. Beard, Vernon, and Rooker. 
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